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BOOK     III. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  Words  or  Language  in  General. 

SECT. 

1.  Man  fitted  to  form  articu- 
late Sounds. 

2.  To  make  thent  Signs  of  Ide- 
as. 

3,4.  To  make  general  Signs. 

5.  Words  ultimately  derived 
fromjueh  as  figmfy  fenfible 

Ideas. 

6.  Difiribution. 

CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Signification  cf  Words. 

SECT. 

1.  Words  are  fenfible  Signs  ne- 

cejjary  for  Communication. 

2, 3 .  Words  are  the  fenfible  Signs 

of  his  Ideas  who  ufes  ''em. 

4.  Words  often  fecretly  refer- 
red, Firfi,  to  the  Ideas  in 
other  Mens  Minds. 

5.  Secondly,  To  the  Reality  cf 
Things. 

6.  Words  by  Ufe  readily  ex- 
cite Ideas. 


7.  Words  often   ufed  without 
Signification. 

8.  Their  Signification  perfeclly 
Arbitrary. 


CHAP.  IIL 

Of  General  Terms. 

E  C  T. 

1.  The  greatefl  part  of  Words 
General. 

2.  For  every  particular  Thing 
to  have  a  Name,  is  impcffi- 
ble. 

3.  4.  And  ufelefs. 

5.  What  things  have  proper 
Kc.mcs. 

6,  8 .  Hozu  general  Words  are 
made. 

9.  General  Natures  are  nothing 
but  abfiracl  Ideas. 

10.  Why  the  Genus  is  ordinarily 
made  ufe  of  in  Definitions. 

1 1 .  General  and  Univerfal  are 
Creatures  of  the  Underfiand- 
ing. 

12-  Abfiracl  Ideas  are  the  Ej- 
fences  of  the  Genera  and 
Species. 
13.  They  are  the  Workmanfhip 
of  the  Under/landing,  but 
have  their  Foundation  in  the 
Similitude  of  Things, 
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1 5.  Real  and  Nominal 'EJJence. 

1 6.  Conflant  Connexion  between 
the  Name  and  Nominal  Ef- 
fence. 

17.  Suppofition,  that  Species 
are  di/linguijhed  by  their 
real  EJJences,  ufelefs. 

18.  Real  and  nominal  EJJence 
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Modes,  different  in  Subfian- 
ces. 

19.  EJJences  in ge  tier  able  and 
incorruptible. 

20.  Recapitulation. 
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Of  the  Names  of  fimple  Ideas. 

SECT. 

1 .  Names  of  fimple  Ideas,  Modes 
and  Subfiances,  have  each 
fomething  peculiar. 

2.  Firfi,  Names  of  fimple  Ideas 
and  Subfiances,  intimate  real 
Exiftence. 

3.  Secondly,  Namet  cf  fimple 
Ideas  and  Modes  fignify  al- 
ways both  real  and  ?iominal 
EJJence. 

4.  Thirdly,  Names  of  fimple 
Ideas  undefinable. 

5.  If  all  were  definable,  "'twould 
be  a  Procefs  in  infinitum. 

6.  What  a  Definition  is. 

7. Simple  Ideas, why  undefinable. 
8,  9.  Infiances,  Motion. 

10.  Light. 

1 1 .  Simple  Ideas  why  undefi- 
nable, farther  explained. 

12,13.  The  conti  aryjhew'd  in 
complex  Ideas  by  Infiances  of 
a  Statue  and  Rainbow. 

i  4.  The  Names  of  complex  Ideas, 


when  to  be  made  intelligible 
by  Words. 

15.  Fourthly,  Names  of  fimple 
Ideas  leafi  doubtful. 

16.  Fifthly,  fimple  Ideas  have 
few  Afcents  in  linea  prae- 

dicamentali. 
27.  Sixthly,  Names  of  fimple 
Ideas,  ftandfor  Ideas  not  at 
all  Arbitrary. 
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Of  the  Names  of  mixed  Modes  and 

Relations. 
SECT. 

1.  They  fiand  for  abfiracl  Ideas 

as  other  general  Names. 
2-  Firfi,  the  Ideas  they  fiand 
for  are  made  by  the  Uader- 
fianding. 

3.  Secondly,  Made  arbitrarily, 
.   and  without  Patterns. 

4.  How  this  is  done. 

5.  Evidently  arbitrary,  in  that 
the  Idea  is  often  before  the 
Exifience. 

6.  Infiances,  Murther,  Incefi, 
Stabbing. 

7.  But  ft  ill  fubfervient  to  the 
End  of  Language. 

8.  Whereof  the  intranjlatable 
Words  of  divers  Languages 
are  a  Proof. 

9.  This  fhews  Species  to  be 
made  for  Communication. 

10.  u.  In  mixed  Modes,  'tis 
the  Name  that  ties  the  Com" 
bin  at  ion  together,  and  makes 
it  a  Species. 

12.  For  the  Originals  of  mixed 
Modes,  we  look  no  farther 
than  the  Mind,  which  alfo 
fhews  *em  to  be  the  Workm 
manfbip  of  the  Underfiand- 
ing. 
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7  -  8 .  The  nominal  Effence  bounds 
the  Species, 

9.  Not  the  real  Effence,  which 
we  know  not. 

10.  Not  fubftantial  Forms, 
zvhich  zve  know  lefs. 

1 1 .  That  the  nominal  Effence 
is  that  whereby  we  diftin- 
guijh  Species,  farther  evi- 
dent from  Spirits. 

1 2 .  Whereof  there  are  probably 
number  lefs  Species. 

13.  The  nominal  Effence  that 
of  the  Species,  proved  from 
Water  and  Ice. 

14-1 8.  Difficulties  againft  a  cer- 
tain number  of '  real  Effences. 

19.  Our  nominal  Effences  of 
Subftances,  not  perfecl  Col- 
leclions  of  Properties. 

21.  But  fuch  a  Colleclion  as 
our  Namt  ft  and s  for. 


22.  Our  abftracl  Ideas  are  to 
us  the  Meafures  of  Species. 
Inftances  in  that  of  Man. 

23.  Species  not  diftinguifhed by 
Generation. 

24.  Not  by  fubftantial  Forms. 

25.  The  Specif  ck  Effences  are 
made  by  the  Mind. 

26.  Therefore  very  various  and 
uncertain. 

27.  But  not  fo  arbitrarily  as 
mixed  Modes. 

28.  Though  very  Imperfecl. 

29.  Which  yet  ferves  for  com- 
mon Converfe. 

30.  But  makes  fever  a  I  Effences 
fignified  by  the  fame  Name. 

3 1 .  The  more  general  our  Ideas 
are,  the  more  incompleat  and 
partial  they  are. 

32.  This  all  accommodated  to 
the  End  of  Speech. 

33.  Inftances  in  Caffuaries. 

34.  Men  make  the  Species,  In- 
Jlance  Gold. 

35.  Though  Nature  make  the 
Similitude. 

36.  And  continues  it  in  the 
Races  of  things. 

37.  Each  abftracl  Idea  is  an 
Effence. 

38.  Genera  &  Species  in  order 
to  naming.   Inftance,Watch. 

39.  Species  of  artificial  Things 
lefs  confused  than  natural. 

40.  Artificial  Things  of  'diftincl 
Species. 

41 .  Subftances  alone  have  pro- 
per Names. 

42.  Difficulty  to  treat  of  Words 
with  Words. 
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48.  Therefore  to  fix  their  Species, 

a  real  F fence  is  fuppofed. 
49  Which  Suppofition  is  of  no  ufe. 
50.  Conclufion. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Particles. 
SECT. 

1 .  Particles  conned  Parts,  or 
whole  Sentences  together. 

2.  In  them  confifts  the  Art  of 
well  /peaking. 

3,4.  They  Jhew  what  Relation 
the  Mind  gives  to  its  own 
Thoughts. 

5.  Inflame  in  But. 

6.  This  Matter  but  lightly 
touched  here. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  Abflratl  and  Co?tcrete  Terms. 
SECT. 

1 .  Abfiracl  Terms  not  predica- 
ble  one  of  another,  and  why* 

2.  They  Jheto  the  Difference  of 
our  Ideas. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  Imperfeclion  of  Words. 
SECT. 

1 .  Words  are  ujed  for  record- 
ing and  communicating  our 

*  Thoughts. 

2.  Any  Words  will  ferve  for 
recording. 

3.  Communication  by  Words, 
Civil  or  Pkilofophical. 

4.  The  Imperfection  of  Words, 
is  the  Doubtfulnefs  of  their 
Signification. 


5.  Caufes  of  their  ImperfeB'r 
on. 

6.  The  Names  of  mixed  Modes 
doubtful.  Firft,  Becaufe  the 
Ideas  they  fi and  for,  are  fo 
complex. 

7.  Secondly,  Becaufe  they  havt 
no  Standards. 

8.  Propriety  not  a  fujficient 
Remedy. 

9.  The  way  of  learning  thefe 
Names,  contributes  alfo  to 
their  Doubtfulnefs. 

10.  Hence  unavoidable  Obfcu~ 
rity  in  ancient  Authors. 

1  2.  Names  of  Sub/lances  refer- 
red, Firfi,  to  real  Effences 
that  cannot  be  known. 

13,14.  Secondly,  To  co-ex ifting 
Qualities,  which  are  known 
but  imperfetlly. 

1 5 .  With  this  Imperfection  they 
may  ferve  for  Civil,  but  not 
well  for  Pbilofophical  Ufe. 

16.  Inftance  Liquor  of  Nerves. 

17.  Inftance  Gold. 

1 8 .  The  Names  offimple  Ideas, 
the  leaft  doubtful. 

19.  And  next  to  them  Jimple 
Modes. 

20.  The  tnoft  doubtful,  are  the 
Names  of  very  co?npounded 
mixed  Modes  and  Subftances. 

2 1 .  Why  this  Imperfeclion  char- 
ged upon  Words. 

22.  23.  This  Jhoul4  teach  us 
Moderation,  in  impofing  our 
ozvn  fenfe  of  old  Authors. 


C  H  A  P.  X. 

Of  the  Abufe  of  Words. 
SECT. 

1.   Abufe  of  Words. 
2,3.  Fir  ft,  Words  without  any, 
or  without  clear  Ideat, 
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4.  Occafioned  by  learning 
Names  before  the  Ideas  they 
belong  to. 

5.  Secondly,  Unjleady  Applica- 
tion of  them. 

6.  Thirdly,  Afecled  Ob/cur  ily 
by  wrong  Application. 

7. Logic  k  and  Difpute  has  much 
contributed  to  this. 

8.  Calling  it  Subtil ty. 

9.  This  Learning  very  little 
benefits  Society. 

10.  But  dejlroys  the  Infiru- 
tnents  of  Knowledge  and 
Communication. 

11.  As  ufeful  as  to  confound 
the  Sound  of  the  Letters. 

1 2.  This  Art  has  perplexed  Re- 
ligion and  Juftice. 

13.  And  ought  not  to  pafs  for 
Learning. 

14.  Fourthly,  Taking  them  for 
Things. 

15.  Injiance  in  Matter. 

16.  -This  makes  Errors  lajling. 

17.  Fifthly,  Setting  them  for 
what  they  cannot fignify. 

18.  V.  g.  putting  them  for  the 
real  Efience  ofSubftances. 

19.  Hence  we  think  every 
Change  of  our  Idea  in  Sub- 
fiances  not  to  change  the 
Species. 

20.  The  Caufe  of  this  Abufe,  a 
Suppofition  of  'Nature" 's  work- 
ing always  regularly. 

21.  This  Abufe  contains  two 
falje  Suppositions. 

22.  Sixthly,  A Suppofition,  that 
Words  have  a  certain  and 
evident  Signification. 

23.  The  Ends  of  Language , 
Firfi,  to  convey  our  Ideas. 

24.  Secondly,  To  do  it  with 
Quicknefs. 

25.  Thirdly,  Therewith  to  con- 
vey the  Knowledge  of  Things. 


26,  31.  How  Mens  Words  fail 
in  all  thefe. 

32.  How  in  Subflances. 

33 .  How  in  Modes  and  Relati- 
ons. 

34.  Seventhly,  Figurative  Speech 
alfo  an  Abufe  of  Language. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  Remedies  of  the  foregoing 

Imperfeclions  and  Abufes. 
SECT. 

1.  They  are  worth  feeking. 

2.  Are  not  eafy. 

3 .  But  yet  ne  cefiary  io  Philofo- 
phy. 

4.  Mifufe  of  Words,  the  Caufe 
of  great  Errors. 

5.  Obfiinary. 

6.  And  Wrangling. 

7.  Infiance  Bat  and  Bird. 

8.  Firfi,  Remedy  to  ufe  no  Word 
without  an  Idea. 

9.  Secondly,  To  have  dijiincl 
Ideas  annexed  to  them  in 
Modes. 

10.  And  dijiincl  and  conforma- 
ble in  Subfiances. 

11.  Thirdly,  Propriety. 

12.  Fourthly,  To  make  known 
their  Meaning. 

13.  And  that  three  ways. 

14.  Firfi,  in  fimple  Ideas  by 
fynonimous  Terms  orjkewing. 

15.  Secondly,  in  mixed  Modes 
by  Definition. 

1 6.  Morality  capable  ofDemon- 
firation. 

1 7.  Definitions  can  make  moral 
Difcourfes  clear. 

1 8.  And  is  the  only  way. 

19.  Thirdly,  In  Subfianees,  by 
jhezving  and  defining. 

20.  21.  Ideas  of  the  leading 
Qualities  of  Subfiances,  are 
befi  got  by  Jhewing. 

22. 
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22.  The  Ideas  of their  Powers 
befl  by  Definition. 

23.  A  Rcfieclion  oh  the  Know- 
ledge of  Spirits. 

zif.  Ideas  alfo  ofSubfiances,  mufi 
be  conformable  to  Things. 


25-  Not  eafy  to  be  made  fo. 

26.  Fifthly,  By  Conjlancy  in 
their  Signification. 

27.  When  the  Variation  is  to 
be  explained. 
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CHAP.  L. 

Of  Knozoledge  in  general. 
SECT. 

1 .  Our  Knozoledge  converfant 
about  our  Ideas. 

2.  Knowledge  is  the  Perception 
of  the  Agreement  or  Difa- 
gr cement  of  two  Ideas. 

3.  This  Agreement  four-fold. 

4.  Firfi,  Of  Identity  or  Di- 
verfity. 

5.  Secondly,  Relation. 

6.  Thirdly,  of  Co-exiflence. 

7.  Fourthly,  of  real  Exifience. 

8.  Knowledge  aftual  or  habi- 
tual. 

9.  Habitual  Knowledge  two- 
fold. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Degrees  of  our  Knowledge. 
SECT. 

1 .  Intuitive. 

2.  Demonfirative. 

3.  Depends  on  Proofs. 

4.  But  not  fo  eafy. 

5.  Not      without     precedent 
Doubt. 

6.  Not  fo  clear. 

7.  Each  ftep  mufi  have  intui- 
tive Evidence. 

8.  Hence  the  miftake  ex  prae- 
cognitis  &  pneconceifis. 


9.  Demonfiration   not  limited 
to  Quantity. 
10,13.  Why  it  has  beenfo  thought. 

14.  Senfitive  Knowledge  of  par- 
ticular Exifience. 

1 5 .  Knozoledge  not  always  clear 
where  the  Ideas  are  fo. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Extent  of  Human  Know- 
ledge. 
SECT. 

1 .  Firfi,  No  farther  than  we 
have  Ideas. 

2.  Secondly,  No  farther  than 
we  can  perceive  the  Agree- 
merit  or  D  if  agreement. 

3.  Thirdly,  Intuitive  Know- 
ledge extends  it f elf  not  to  all 
the  Relations  of  all  our  Ideas. 

4.  Fourthly,  Nor  demonfira- 
tive Knowledge. 

5.  Fifthly,  Senfitive  Knozoledge 
narrower  than  either. 

6.  Sixthly,  Our  Knowledge 
therefore  narrozoer  than  our 
Ideas. 

7.  How  far  our  Knozoledge 
reaches. 

8.  Firfi,  Our  Knowledge  of 
Identity  and  Diverfity,  as 
far  as  our  Ideas. 

9.  Secondly,  OfCo-exifience  a 
very  little  way. 

10. 
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10.  Becaufe  the  Connexion  be- 
tween moft  fimple  Ideas  is 
unknown. 

11.  Efpec tally  of  fecondary 
Qualities. 

12,14.  And  farther ,  becaufe  all 
Connection  betzveen  any  Se- 
condary  and  Primary  Qua- 
lities is  undifcoverable. 

15.  Of  Repugtiancy  to  co-ex  if 
larger. 

1 6.  Of  the  Co-exiftence  of  Pow- 
ers a  very  little  way. 

17.  Of  the  Spirits  yet  narrower. 

18.  Thirdly,  Of  other  Relations 
it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  how  far. 
Morality  capable  of  Demon- 
f  ration. 

1  q.Tzvo  things  have  made  moral 

Ideas  thought  uncapable  of 
Demonftration.  Their  Com- 
plexednefs,  and  want  offen- 
fible  Reprefentations. 

20.  Remedies  of  tbofe  Difficul- 
ties. 

21 .  Fourthly,  ofrealExiftence  : 
we  have  an  intuitive  Know- 
ledge of  our  own  ;  demonflra- 
tive  of  God's ;  fenfible   of 

fomefezo  other  things. 

22.  Our  Ignorance  great. 

23.  Fir  ft,  Onecaufeofit,want 
of  Ideas,  either  fuch  as  zve 
have  no  Conception  of,  or  fuch 
as  particularly  zve  have  not. 

24.  Becaufe  of  their  Remote- 
nefs,  or, 

2  5 .  Becaufe  of  their  Minuienefs. 

26.  Hence  no  Science  of  Bodies. 

27.  Much  lefs  of  Spirits. 

28.  Secondly,  Want  of  a  difco- 
verable  Connection  between 
Ideas  zve  have. 

29.  Jnfiances. 

30.  Thirdly,  Want  of  tracing 
our  Ideas. 

31.  Extent  in  refpecl  ofUni- 
verfality. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Reality  of  our  Knowledge. 
SECT. 

1.  Objection,  Knowledge  placed 
in  Ideas,  may  be  all  bare 
Vifion. 

2,  3.  Anfwer,  Not  fo,  where 
Ideas  agree  with  Things. 

4.  As  Firjl,  Allfimple  Ideas  do. 

5.  Secondly,  All  complex  Ideas 
excepted. 

6.  Hence  the  Reality  of  mathe- 
matical Knowledge. 

7.  And  of  Moral. 

8.  Exiftence  not  required  to 
make  it  real. 

9.  Nor  zvill  it  be  lefs  true  or 
certain,  becaufe  moral  Ideas 
are  of  our  own  making  and 
naming. 

1  o.  Mifnaming  diftnrbs  not  the 
certainty  of  the  Knowledge. 

1 1 .  Ideas  of  Subftances  have 
their  Archetypes  without  us. 

\2.  So  far  as  they  agree  with 
thofe,  fo  far  our  Knowledge 
concerning  them  is  real. 

13.  In  our  Enquiries  about 
Subftances,  we  muft  confidcr 
Ideas,  and  not  confine  our 
Thoughts  to  Names  or  Species 
fuppofed  fet  out  by  Names. 

14,  17.  Obje£lion  againft  a 
Changeling  being  fome thing 
betzveen  a  Man  and  Beaft, 
anfwered. 

18.  Recapitulation. 


£  H  A  P.  V. 

Of  Truth  in  general. 
S  E'C  T. 

1 .  What  Truth  is. 

2.  A  right  joining,  or  fepara- 

ting 
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ting  of  Signs ;    i.  e.    Ideas 
or  Words. 

3 .  Which  make  mental  or  ver- 
bal Propofitions. 

4.  Mental  Propofitions  are  very 
hard  to  be  treated  of. 

5.  Being  nothing  but  the  join- 
ing or  feparating  Ideas  with- 
out Words. 

6.  When  mental  Propofitions 
contain  real  Truth,  and 
when  verbal. 

7.  Objeclion  againft  verbal 
Truth,  that  thus  it  may  all 
be  chimerical. 

8.  Anfwer'd,  real  Truth  is 
about  Ideas  agreeing  to 
Things. 

9.  Faljhood  is  the  joining  of 
Karnes  otherwife  than  their 
Ideas  agree. 

1 0.  General  Propofitions  to  be 
treated  of  more  at  large. 

1 1 .  Moral  and  Metaphyfical 
Truth. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OfUniverfal  Propofitions,  their 
Truth  and  Certainty. 

SECT. 

1 .  Treating  of  Words  necejfary 
to  Knowledge. 

2.  General  Truths  hardly  to 
be  under Jl 00 d,  but  in  verbal 
Propofitions. 

3.  Certainty  twofold,  ofTrutb 
and  of  Knowledge. 

4.  No  Propofition  can  be  known 
to  be  true,  where  the  EJ/ence 
of  each  Species  mentioned  is 
not  known. 

5.  This  more  particularly  con- 
cerns Subfiances. 

6.  The  Truth  of  few  univerfal 


Propofitions  concerning  Sub- 
fiances,  is  to  be  known. 

7.  Becaufe  Co  exifience  of  Ideas 
in  few  Cafes  is  to  be  known. 

8,  9.   Infiance  in  Gold. 

1  o.  As  far  as  any  fuch  Co-exi- 
fience  can  be  known,  fo  far 
univerjal  Propofitions  may 
be  certain.  But  this  will  go 
but  a  little  way,  becaufe, 

1 1 .  12.  The  Qualities  which 
make  our  complex  Ideas  of 
Subfiances,  depend  mofily  on 
external,  remote,  and  unper- 
ceiv'd  Caufes. 

1 3 .  "Judgment  may  reach  far- 
ther, but  that  is  not  Know- 
ledge. 

14  What  is  requifite  for  our 
Knozvledge  of  Subfiances. 

I  ^.Whilji  our  Ideas  ofSubjlatices 
contain  not   their  real  Con- 
fiitntions,  we  can  make  but 
few  general  certain  Propofi- 
tions concerning  them. 

16.  Wherein  lies  the  general 
Certainty  of  Propofitions. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Maxims. 

SECT. 

1.  They  are  felfi evident. 
2-  Wherein  that  Self  evidence 
confifis. 

3.  Se/f  evidence  not  peculiar  to 
received  Axioms. 

4.  Firfi,  As  to  Identity  and 
Diverfity,  all  Propofitions 
are  equally  f elf  evident. 

5.  Secondly,  in  Co-exiftencewe 
have  few  Jelf  evident  Pro- 
pofitions. 

6.  Thirdly,  in  otht  r  Relations 
we  may  have. 

7- 
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7.  Fourthly,  Concerning  real 
Exiflence,  we  have  none. 

8.  Thefe  Axioms  do  not  much 
influence  our  other  Know- 
ledge. 

9.  Fir  ft,  Becaufe  they  are  not 
the  truths  we  fir  ft  knew- 

10.  Secondly,  Becaufe  on  them 
the  other  Farts  of  our  Know- 
ledge do  not  depend. 

1 1 .  What  ufe  thefe  general 
Maxims  have. 

I  2 .  Maxims,  if  care  be  not  ta- 
ken in  the  ufe  of  Words,  may 
■prove  Contradictions. 

13.  Inftance  in  Vacuum. 

1 4.  They  prove  not  the  Exiflence 
of  Things  without  us. 

1 5 .  Their  Application  dangerous 
about  complex  Ideas. 

16.  1 8 .  Inftance  in  Man. 

19.  Little  ufe  of  thefe  Maxims 
in  Proofs  where  we  have 
clear  and  diftincl  Ideas. 

20.  Their  ufe  dangerous  where 
our  Ideas  are  confufed. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  trifling  Fropofltions'. 
SECT. 

1.  Some  Fropofltions  bring  no 
Increafe  to  our  Knowledge. 

2,  3.  As,  Firfl,  Identical Fro- 
pofltions. 

4.  Secondly,  When  a  part  of 
any  complex  Idea  is  predica- 
ted of  the  whole. 

5.  As  part  of  the  Definition  of 
the  Term  defined. 

6.  Inftance  Man  and  Falfry. 

7 .  For  this  teaches  but  the  Sig- 
nification of  Words. 

8.  But  no  real  Knowledge. 

9.  General  Propofitions  con- 
cerning Subftances,  are  often 
trifling. 

10.  And  Why. 

1 1 .  Thirdly,  Ufing  Words  vari- 


on  fly,  is  trifling  with  them. 

12.  Marks  of  Verbal  Propofi- 
tions. Firfl,  Predication  in 
abflracl. 

13.  Secondly,  A  part  of  the 
Definition  predicated  of  any 
Term. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  our  Knowledge  of  Exiflence. 
SECT. 

1.  General  certain  Fropofltions 
concerning  not  Exiflence. 

2.  A  threefold  Knowledge   of 
Exiflence. 

3.  Our  Knowledge  of  our  own 
Exiflence  is  intuitive. 


CHAP.  X. 

Of  our  Knowledge  of  the  Exiflence 

of  a  GOD. 
SECT. 

1.  We  are  capable  of  knowing 
certainly,  that  there  is  a 
GOD. 

2.  Man  knows  that  he  himfelf 
is. 

3.  He  knows  alfo,  that  nothing 
cannot  produce  a  Being,  there- 
fore fome thing  Eternal. 

4.  That  eternal  Being  muft  be 
moft  Powerful. 

5.  And  moft  knowing. 

6.  And  therefore  GOD. 

7.  Our  Idea  of  a  moft  perfeSl 
Being,  not  the  fole  Proof  of 
a  GOD. 

8.  Something  from  Eternity. 

9.  Two  forts  of  Beings,  Cogi- 
tative and  Incogitative. 

10.  Incogitative  Being  cannot 
produce  a  Cogitative 

11.  12.  Therefore  there  has 
been  an  eternal  Wifdom. 
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1 3 .  Whether  material  or  no. 

14.  Not  material.  Firjl,  be- 
caufe  every  Particle  of  Mat- 
ter is  not  cogitative. 

15.  Secondly,  One  Particle 
alone  of  Matter,  cannot  be 
cogitative. 

16.  Thirdly,  ASyflemofinco- 
gitative  Matter,  cannot  be 
cogitative. 

1 3 .  Whether  in  Motion  or  at 

Reft. 
18,  19.  Matter  not  co-eternal 

with  an  eternal  Mind. 


8.  This  Certainty  is  as  great 
as  our  Condition  needs. 

9.  But  reaches  no  farther  than 
aclual  Sen]  at  ion. 

I  o.  Folly  to  expeil  Demonftra- 

tion  in  every  thing. 

I I  •  Paft  Exiftence  is  known  by 
Memory. 

12.  The  Exiftence  of  Spirits  not 
knowable. 

13.  Particular  Propofttions con- 
cerning Exiftence,  are  know- 
able. 

14.  And  general  Propofttions 
concerning  abftracl  Ideas. 


CHAP.  XL 

Of  the  Knowledge  of  the  Exift- 
ence of  other  Things. 
SECT. 

1 .  Is  to  be  had  only  by  Senfa- 
tion. 

2.  In  (lance,  Whitenefs  of  this 
Paper. 

3.  This,  tho""  not  Jo  certain  as 
Demonftration,  yet  may  be 
caWd  Knozoledge,  and  proves 
the  Exiftence  of  Things 
without  us. 

4.  Fir  ft,  Becaufe  we  cannot 
have  them  but  by  the  Inlet 
of  the  Senfes. 

5.  Becaufe  an  Idea  from  aclual 
Senfation,  and  another  from 
Memory,  are  very  diftincl 
Perceptions. 

6.  Thirdly,  Pleafure  or  Pain, 
which  accompanies  aclual 
Senfation,  accompanies  not 
the  returning  of  thofe  Ideas 
without  the  external  06- 
jecls. 

7.  Fourthly,  Our  Senfes  afftft 
one  another's  Teftimony  of 
the  Exiftence  of  outward 
Things. 


CHAP.  XIL 

Of  the  Improvement  of  our 
Knozuledge. 
SECT. 

1 .  Knowledge  is  not  from  Max- 
ims. 

2.  The  Occafton  of  that  Opinion. 

3.  But  from  the  comparing 
clear  and  diftincl  Ideas. 

4.  Dangerous  to  build  upon 
precarious  Principles. 

5.  This  no  certain  way  to 
Truth. 

6.  But  to  compare  dear  com- 
pleat  Ideas  under  ft  eddy 
Names. 

7.  The  true  Method  of  advan- 
cing Knowledge,  is  by  con- 

ftdering  our  abftracl  Idea:. 

8.  By  which  Morality  aljo  may 
be  made  clearer. 

9.  But  Knowledge  of  Bodies  is 
to  be  improved  only  by  Ex- 
perience. 

10.  This  may  procure  us  Con- 
venience, not  Science. 

j  1.  We  are  fitted  for  moral 
Knowledge,  and  natural 
Improvements. 

12. 
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1 2.  But  muft  beware  of Hypo- 
thefes  and  wrong  Principles. 

1 3.  the  true  ufe  of  Hypotbefes. 

14.  Clear  and  diftincl  Ideas 
with  fettled  Names,  and  the 
finding  of  tbofe  which  pern 
tbeir  Agreement  or  Difa- 
greement,  are  the  ways  to 
enlarge  our  Knowledge. 

15.  Matbematicks  an  Inflame 
of  it. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Some  other  Confederations  co?;cern- 

ing  our  Knowledge. 
SEC  T. 

1 .  Our  Knowledge  partly  necef- 
fary,  partly  voluntary. 

2.  The  Application  voluntary  ; 
but  we  know  as  things  are, 
not  as  toe  pleafe. 

3.  Injlances  in  Number. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  Judgment. 
SECT. 

1 .  Our  Knowledge  being  Jhort, 
we  want  fometb ing  elfe. 

2.  What  ufe  to  be  made  of  this 
twilight  Eft  ate. 

3.  Judgment  fupplies  the  want 
of  Knowledge. 

4.  Judgment  is  the  prefuming 
Things  to  be  fo,  without 
per  ceiling  it. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Of  Probability. 
SECT. 

1.  Probability  is  the  Appear- 
ance  of  Agreement  upon  fal- 
lible Proofs. 


2.  It  is  to  fupply  the  want  of 
Knowledge- 

3.  Being  that  zabicb  makes  us 
prefume  things  to  be  true, 
before  we  know  'em  to  be  fo. 

4.  The  Grounds  of  Probability 
are  two ;  Conformity  with 
our  own  Experience,  or  the 
Teflimony  of  others  Experi- 
ence. 

5.  In  this  all  the  Agreements, 
pro  and  con,  ought  to  le 
examined,  before  zve  come  to 
a  Judgment. 

6.  They  being  capable  of  great 
Variety. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  the  Degrees  of  Affetit. 

SECT. 

1 .  Our  Affent  ought  to  be  re- 
gulated by  the  Grounds  of 
Probability. 

2.  Thefe  cannot  always  be  all 
aclually  in  View,  and  then 
we  muft  content  our  felves 
zoitb  the  Remembrance  that 
we  once  fazv  Ground  for  fuch 
a  Degree  of  Affent. 

3.  The  ill  Confequence  of  this, 
if  our  former  Judgment  zoere 
not  rightly  made. 

4.  The  right  ufe  of  it  is  mu- 
tual Charity  and  Forbear- 
ance. 

5.  Probability  is  either  of  Mat- 
ter of  Fail  or  Speculation. 

6.  The  Concurrent  Experience 
of  all  other  Men  zuith  ours, 
produces  Affurance  approach- 
ing to  Knowledge. 

7.  Unquefi Hon able  Teflimony  and 
Experience,  for  the  moftpart, 
produce  Confidence. 

8.  Fair  Teflimony,  and  the  Na- 

ture 
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tare  of  the  thing  indifferent ', 
produces  alfo  confident  Be- 
lief. 

9.  Experience  and  Tefiimonies 
clajhing,  infinitely  vary  the 
Degrees  of  Probability. 

10.  Traditional  Tefiimonies, 
the  farther  removed,  the  lefs 
their  Proof. 

11.  Yet  Hijlory  is  of  great  Ufe. 

1 2.  In  things  which  Senfe  can- 
not difcover,  Analogy  is  the 
great  Rule  of  Probability . 

1 3 .  One  Cafe  where  contrary 
Experience  leffens  not  the 
Tejlimony. 

14.  The  bare  Tejlimony  of  Re- 
velation is  the  highejl  Cer- 
tainty. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

OJ  Reafon. 
SECT. 

I,  Various  Significations  of  the 
word  Reafon. 

•    2-  Wherein  Rea fining  confifis. 

3.  Irs  four  Parts. 

4.  Syllogifm  not  the  great  In^ 
firument  of  Reafon. 

5.  Helps  little  in  Demonfl ra- 
tion, lefs  in  Probability. 

6.  Serves   not  to  increafe  our 
Knowledge,  but  fence  with  it. 

7.  Other  helps  Jhould  be  fought. 

8.  We  reafon  about  Particulars. 

9.  Fir/t,  Reafon  fails   us  for 
want  of  Ideas. 

10.  Secondly,  Becaufeofobfcure 
and  imperfect  Ideas. 

II.  Thirdly,  for  want  of  in- 
termediate Ideas. 

1 2-  Fourthly,  Becaufe  of  wrong 

Principles. 
13.  Fifthly,  Becaufe  of  doubt- 
ful Terms. 


14.  Our  highejl  Degree  of 
Knowledge  is  intuitive  with- 
out reafoning. 

15.  The  next  is  Demonfiration 
by  rea fitting. 

1 6.  To  fupply  the  Narrownefs 
of  this,  we  have  nothing  but 
Judgment  upon  probable 
Reafoning. 

17.  Intuition,  Demonfiration, 
Judgment. 

18.  Confequences  of  Words,  and 
Confequences  of  Ideas. 

19.  Four  forts  of  Arguments  : 
Firfi,  Ad  Verecundiam. 

20.  Secondly,  Ad  Ignorantiam. 

21.  Thirdly,  Ad  Hominem. 

22.  Fourthly,  Ad  Judicium. 

23.  Above,  contrary,  and  ac~ 
cording  to  Reafon. 

24.  Reafon  and  Faith  not  op- 
pofite. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  Faith  and  Reafon,  and  their 

difiincl  Provinces. 
SECT. 

1.  Neceffary  to  ktiow  their 
Boundaries. 

2.  Faith  and  Reafon  what,  as 
contra-  difiinguijhed. 

3.  No  new  fimple  Idea  can  be 
convefd  by  traditional  Re- 
velation. 

4.  Traditional  Revelation  may 
make  us  know  Propofitions 
knozoable  alfo  by  Reafon,  but 
not  with  the  fame  Certainty 
that  Reafon  doth. 

5.  Revelation  cantiot  be  ad' 
mitled  againft  the  clear  E- 
vidence  of  Reaj'on. 

6.  Traditional  Revelation  much 
lefs. 

7.  Things  above  Reafon. 

8. 
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8.  Or  not  contrary  to  Reafon, 
if  revealed,  are  Matter  of 
Faith. 

9.  Revelation,  in  Matters 
where  Reafon  cannot  judge, 
or  but  probably,  ought  to  be 
hearkened  to. 

1.0.  //;  matters  where  Reafon 
x  can  afford  certain  Know- 
ledge, that  is  to  be  hearken-, 
ed  to. 
1 1 .  Jfthe  Boundaries  be  notfet 
between  Faith  and  Reafon, 
no  Entbufiafm,  or  Extrava- 
gancy in  Religion,  can  be 
contradicled. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  Entbufiafm. 

SECT. 

1.  Love  of  Truth  ncceffary. 

2.  A  Forzvardnefs  to  die! ate, 
•whence. 

3.  Force  of  Entbufiafm. 

4.  Reafon  and  Revelation. 

5.  Rife  of  Entbufiafm. 

6.  7.  Entbufiafm. 

8,  9.  Entbufiafm  mifiaken  for 
feeing  and  feeling. 

10.  Entbufiafm  bozo  to  be  dif- 
covered. 

1 1 .  Entbufiafm  fails  of  Evi- 
dence, that  the  Propofition 
is  from  GOD. 

1 2 .  Firmnefs  oj  Ferfuafion,  no 
Proof  that  any  Propofition 
is  from  GOD. 

13.  Light  in  the  Mind.  what. 

14.  Revelation  mufi  be  judged 
by  Reafon. 

1 5I  Belief  no  Proof  of  Revela- 
tion. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Ofzvrong  Affent,  or  Error. 
SECT. 

1.  Caufes  of  Error. 

2.  Fir Jl,  want  of  Proofs. 

3.  Obj.  What  fhall  become  of 
thofe  who  want  them,  an- 

fzaered. 
4.. People  hinder'' a  from  Enquiry . 

5.  Secondly,  Want  of  Skill  to 
ufe  them. 

6.  Thirdly,  Want  of  Will  to 
ufe  them. 

7.  Fourthly,  Wrong  Meafures 
of  Probability  ;   whereof, 

8,10.  Firfi,  Doubtful  Proporti- 
ons taken  for  Principles. 

1 1 .  Secondly,  received  Hypothe- 
fis. 

12.  Thirdly,  Predominant  Paj- 
fions. 

13.  The  means  of  evading  Pro- 
babilities. Firjl,  Suppofed 
Fallacy . 

14.  Secondly,  Suppofed  Argu- 
ments from  the  contrary. 

15.  What  Probabilities  deter- 
mine the  Affent. 

1 6.  Where  it  is  in  our  Power 
to  fufpend  it. 

17.  Fourthly,  Authority. 

1 8.  Men  not  info  many  Errors 
as  is  imagined. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

Di  ifion  of  the  Sciences. 
SECT. 
1.  Three  forts, 
z.  Firfi,  Phyfica.  _ 

3.  Secondly,  Pra&ica. 

4.  Thirdly,  2»«"y7"t>'- 

5.  This  is  the  firfi  Divifion  of 
the  Objeels  cf  Knowledge. 

O  F 


O  F 

Humane    Underjlanding. 
BOOK    III. 

CHAP.    I. 

Of  Words,  or  Language  in  General, 


G 


§.  t- f     ^  OD   having     defigned    Man  for  a 

fociable  Creature,  made  him  not  Man  fitted  ti 
only  with  an  Inclination,  and  un-  f°rm  articttr 
der  a  neceffity  to  have  Fellowfhip  late  Sounds' 
with  thofe  of  his  own  Kind  5  but  furni fhed  him  alfo  with 
Language,  which  was  to  be  the  great  Inftrument,  and  com- 
mon Tye  of  Society.  Man  therefore  had  by  Nature  his  Or- 
gans fo  fafhioned,  as  to  be  fit  to  frame  Articulate  Sortnds, 
which  we  call  Words.  But  this  was  not  enough  to  produce 
Language  $  for  Parrots,  and  feveral  other  Birds,  will  be  taught 
to  make  articulate  Sounds  diftinct.  enough,  which  yet,  by  no 
means,  are  capable  of  Language. 

().  2.  Befides  articulate  Sounds  therefore,  it  To  make  them 
was  farther  neceffary,  that  he  fliould  be  able  to  Signs  of  Ideas, 
ufc  tlefe  Sounds,  as  Signs  of ' internal  Conceptions  $ 
and  to  make  themftand  as  Marks  for  the  Ideas  within  his  own 
Mind,  whereby  they  might  be  made  known  to  other?,  and  the 
Thoughts  of  Mens  Minds  be  convey'd  from  one  to  another. 

f.  ;.  But  neither  was  this  fufficient  to  make  <f0  „.a/,e  „ene. 
Words  fo  ufeful  as  they  ought  to  be.  It  is  not  ai  Sums; 
enough  for  the  Perfection  of  Language,  that 
Sounds  can  be  made  Signs  of  Ideas*  unlefs  thofe  Signs  can  be 
fo  made  ufe  of,  as  to  comprehend  fever  al  particu'ar  "Things  : 
For  the  Multiplication  of  Words  would  have  perplexed  their 
Ufe,  had  every  particular  thing  need  of  a  diftinft'  Name  to  be 
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5  Words  or  Language  in  General. 

fignified  by.  To  remedy  this  Inconvenience,  Language  had 
\er  a  farther  Improvement  in  the  Ufe  of  general  Terms, 
whereby  one  Word  was  made  to  mark  a  Multitude  of  parti- 
cular Exigences :  Which  advantageous  ufe  of  Sounds  was 
obtained  only  by  the  Difference  of  the  Ideas  they  were  made 
Si<ms  of.  Thofe  Names  becoming  general,  which  are  made 
to  ftand  for  general  Ideas*  and  thofe  remaining  particular, 
where  the  Ideas  they  are  ufed  for  are  particular. 

P.  4.  Befides  thefe    Names   which    ftand    for 

To  make ge-  jJeaSj  there  be  other  Words  which  Men  make 
neral  Signs.  u^e  0^  nQ{  tQ  fignify  any  Idea,  but  the  want  or 
abfence  of  fome  Ideas  fimple  or  complex,  or  all  Ideas  toge- 
ther ;  fuch  as  are  Nihil  in  Latin,  and  in  Englifh,  Ignorance 
and  Sarrcnnefs.  All  which  negative  or  privative  Words,  can- 
not be  faid  properly  to  belong  to,  or  fignify  no  Ideas  5  For 
then  they  would  be  perfectly  infignificant  Sounds  :  but  they 
selate  .to  poiitive  Ideas,  and  figr.ify  their  Abfence. 

$.  5.  It  may  alfo  lead  us  a  little    towards  the 

Words  id H -  Original  of  all  our  Notions  and  Knowledge,  if 
mately  den-  we  remark,  how  great  a  Dependance  our  Words 
^d from  fuch  havQ  on  ccmmon  fenfible  Ideas  5  and  how  thofe 
<fbilfe~  wn'c'1  are  made  ufe  of  to  ftand  for  Actions  and 
Notions  quite  removed  from  Senfe,  have  their 
rife  from  thence,  and  from  obvious  fcnfible  Ideas  are  tranf 
i erred  to  more  abjlrufe  Significations,  and  made  to  ftand 
for  Ideas  that  come  not  under  the  Cognizance  of  our  Senfes  5 
v.g.  to  Imagine,  Apprehend,  Comprehend*  Adhere,  Conceive ', 
Inftill,  Difguft*  1)ijlurbance,  tranquility,  H?c.  are  all  Words 
sakenfrom  the  Operations  of  fenfible  Things,  and  applyed  to 
certain  Modes  of  Thinking.  Spirit,  in  its  primary  Significa- 
tion is  Breath  ;  A'.gel,  a  Meffenecr :  And  I  doubt  not,  but 
if  we  could  trace  them  to  their  Sources,  we  fhould  find,  in  all 
Languages,  the  Names  which  ftand  for  Things  that  fall  not 
Kinder  our  Senfes,  to  have  had  their  firft  rife  from  fenfible 
Ideas.  By  which  we  may  give  fome  kind  of  guefs,  what  kind 
©f  Notions  they  were,  and  whence  derived,  which  filled  their 
blinds,  who  were  the  firft  Beginners  of  Languages  5  and  how 
Nature  even  in  the  naming  of  Things,  unawares  fuggefted  to 
Men  the  Originals  and  Principles  of  all  their  Knowledge  ; 
"Whilft  to  give  Names,  that  might  make  known  to  others  any 
Opperations  they  felt  in  themfelves,  or  any  other  Ideas,  that 
came  not  under  their  Senfes,  they  were  fain  to  borrow  Words 
from  ordinary  known  Ideas  of  Senfation,  by  that  means  to 
make  others  the  more  eafily  to  conceive  shofe  Operations  they 
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experimented  in  themfelves,  which  made  no  outward  fenfible 
Appearances  5  and  then  when  they  had  got  known  and 
agreed  Names,  to  Signify  thofe  internal  Operations  of  their 
own  Minds,  they  were  fufficiently  fumifhed  to  make  known 
by  Words,  ali  their  other  Ideas ;  fince  they  could  confift  of 
nothing,  but  either  of  outward  fenfible  Perceptions,  or  cf  the 
inward  Operations  of  their  Minds  about  them  j  we  having,  as 
has  been  proved,  no  Ideas  at  all,  but  what  originally  come 
either  from  fenfible  Objects  without,  cr  what  we  reel  within 
ourfelves,  from  the  inward  Workings  of  our  own  Spirits,  of 
which  we  are  confeious  to  ourfelves  within. 

(j  6.  But  to  underftand  better  the  Ufe  and 
Force  of  Language,  as  fubfervient  to  Intlrudtion     Diftribution. 
and  Knowledge,k  will  be  convenient  to  confider, 

Pirft,  To  nxb at  it  is  tbat  Names,   in  the  ufe  of  Language , 
are  immediately  applied. 

Secondly,  Since  all  (except  proper)  Names  are  general,  and 
fo  {land  not  particularly  for  this  or  that  {ingle  Thing  j  but 
for  Sorts  and  Ranks  of  Things,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  confi- 
der, in  the  next  Place,  what  the  Sorts  and  Kinds,  or,  if  you 
rather  like  the  Latin  NTames,  what  the  Species  and  Genera  of 
Things  are  ;  wherein  they  confilr ;  and  how  they  come  to  be 
made.  Thefe  being  (as  they  ought)  well  looked  into,  we 
fhall  the  better  come  to  find  the  right  ufe  of  Words-  the 
natural  Advantages  and  Defects  of  Language  j  and  the  Re- 
medies that  ought  to  be  ufed,  to  avoid  the  Inconveniences 
of  Obfcurity  or  Uncertainty  in  the  Signification  of  Words, 
without  which,  it  is  impoffible  to  Difcourfe  with  any  clear- 
nefs,  or  order,  concerning  Knowledge  :  Which  being  con- 
verfant  about  Propositions,  and  thofe  moft  commonly  univer- 
fal  ones,  has  greater  Connedion  with  Words,  than  perhaps  is 
fufpe£ted. 

Thefe  Considerations  therefore,  fiiall  be  the  matter  of  the 
following  Chapters. 
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CHAP.   II. 

Of  the  Signification  of  Words. 

§.  i.   ]\    /&  AN,  though  he  have  great  Variety 
Words  are  i.Y _&  of  Thoughts,and  fuch,  from  which- 

finfible  Signs  others,  as  well  as  himfelf,  mighs 

necejfaryfor  receive  Profit  and  Delight}    yet  they  are  all 

&ommwtioation.  within  his  own  Bread, invifible,  and  hidden  from 
others,  nor  can  of  themfelves  be  made  appear.. 
The  Comfort  and  Advantage  of  Society,  not  being  to  be  had 
without  Communication  ot  Thoughts,  it  was  neceflary,  that 
Man  fhould  find  out  fome  external  fenfible  Signs,  whereby 
thofe  invisible  Ideas,  which  his  Thoughts  are  made  up  of, 
might  be  made  known  to  others.  For  this  purpofe,  nothing 
was  {q  fit,  either  for  Plenty,  or  Quicknefs,  as  thofe  articulate 
Sounds,  which  with  fo  much  Eafe  and  Variety,  he  found 
himfelf  able  to  make.  Thus  we  may  conceive  how  Words  ^ 
which  were  by  Nature  fo  well  adapted  to  that  purpofe,  come 
to  be  made  Ufe  of  by  Men,  as  the  Signs  of  their  Ideas  3  not  by 
any  natural  Connection,  that  there  is  between  particular  arti- 
culate Sounds  and  certain  Ideas,  for  then  there  would  be  but 
one  Language  amongft  all  Men  ;  but  by  a  voluntary  Impofi- 
tion,  whereby  fuch  a  Word  is  made  arbitrarily  the  Mark  of 
fuch  an  Idea.  The  ufe  then  of  Words,  is  to  be  fenfible  Marks 
of  Ideas ;  and  the  Ideas  they  {land  for,  are  their  proper  and 
immediate  Signification. 

§.  z..  The  ufe  Men  have  of  thefe  Marks,  be- 
TVonh  ars  the  ing  either  to  record  their  own  Thoughts  for  the 
fenfible  Signs  Affiftance  of  their  own  Memory  j  or,  as  it  were,. 
°^ u  r  u*  to  bring  out  their  Zfow,  and  lay  them  before 
who  ufes  them.  tke  view  0f  otners:  Words  in  their  frimary  or 
immediate  Signification,  fi and  for  nothing,  but  the  Ideas  in 
the  Mind  of  him  that  ufes  them,  how  imperfectly  foey^er,  or 
careleily  thofe  Ideas  are  collected  from  the  Things,  which, 
they  are  fuppofed  to  reprefent.  When  a  Man  fpeaks  to  ano- 
ther,, it  is,  that  he  may  be  underflood  j  and  the  end  of  Speech 
isj  that  thofe  Sounds,  as  Marks,  may  make  known  his  Ideas 
to  the  Hearer.  That  then  which  Words  are  the  Marks  of,  are 
the  Ideas  of  the  Speaker:  Nor  can  any  one  apply  them,  as 
Marks,  immediately  to  any  thing  elfe,  but  the  Ideas,  that  he 
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himfelf  hath.  For  this  would  be  to  make  them  Signs  of  his 
own  Conceptions,  and  yet  apply  them  to  other  Ideas;  which 
would  be  to  make  them  Signs,  and  not  Signs  of  his  Ideas  at 
the  fame  time  $  and  fo  in  effect,  to  have  no  Signification  at 
all.  Words  being  voluntary  Signs,  they  cannot  be  voluntary 
Signs  impofed  by  him  on  Things  he  knows  not.  That  would 
be  to  make  them  Signs  of  nothing,  Sounds  without  Signifi- 
cation. A  Man  cannot  make  his  Words  the  Signs  either  of 
Qualities  in  Things,  or  of  Conceptions  in  the  Mind  of  another, 
whereof  he  has  none  in  his  own.  'Till  he  has  fome  Ideas  of 
h'lG  own,  he  cannot  fuppofe  them  to  correfpond  with  the 
Conceptions  of  another  Man  5  nor  can  he  ufe  any  Signs  for 
them:  For  thus  they  would  be  the  Signs  of  he  knows  not 
what,  which  is  in  Truth  to  be  the  Signs  of  nothing.  But  when 
he  reprefents  to  himfelf  other  Mens  Ideas,  by  fome  of 
his  own,  if  he  confent  to  give  them  the  fame  Names,  that 
other  Men  do,  'tis  ftill  to  his  own  Ideas  $  to  Ideas  that  he 
has,  and  not  to  Ideas  that  he  has  not. 

<j.  3.  This  is  fo  neceffary  in  the  Ufe  of  Lan- 
guage, that  in  this  refpecl:,  theKnowing,and  the  Words  are  the 
Ignorant  •  the  Learned,  and  Unlearned,  ufe  the  finable  Signs 
Words  they  fpeak  (with  any  meaning)  all  alike.  °f  lns  ^Lic'dS 
They,  in  every  Mans  Month,  ftand  for  the  toboufes tbem. 
ideas  he  has,  and  which  he  would  exprefs  by  them.  A  Child 
hiving  taken  Notice  of  nothing  in  the  Metal  he  hears  called 
Gold,  but  the  bright  fhining  yellow  Colour,  he  applies  the 
Word  Gold  only  to  his  own  Idea  of  that  Colour,  and  nothing 
elfe;  and  therefore  calls  the  fame  Colour  in  a  Peacock's  Tail, 
Gold.  Another  that  hath  better  obferved,  adds  to  fhining  yel- 
low, great  Weight  5  and  then  the  Sound  Gold,  when  he  lies 
it,  ftands  for  a  complex  Idea  of  a  fhining  Yellow  and  very 
weighty  Subftance.  Another  adds  to  thofe  Qualities,  Fusibi- 
lity :  And  then  the  Word  Gold  to  him  Signifies  a  Body,  bright, 
yellow,  fufible,  and  very  heavy.  Another  adds  Malleability. 
Each  of  thefe  ufes  equally  the  Word  Gold,  when  they  have 
Occafion  to  exprefs  the  Idea,  which  they  have  apply'd  it  to: 
But  it  is  evident,  that  each  can  apply  it  only  to  his  own  Idea  5 
nor  can  he  make  it  ftand,  as  a  Sign  of  fuch  a  complex  Idcat 
as  he  has  not. 

(j.  4.  But  though  Words,  as  they  are  ufed  by       Wards   ■  •  -  fe- 
Men,  can  properly  and  immediately  fignify  no-     c 
thing  but  the  Ideas,  that  are  in  the  Mind  of  the      ' 
Speaker  ;  yet  they  in  their  Thoughts  give  them      «as '" 
a.  lecret  Kcterence  to  two  other  1  lungs. 

B  3  Firft, 
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Fir  ft,  'They  fuffofe  their  Words  to  be  Marks  of  the  Ideas  in 
the  Minds  alfo  oj  ether  Men,  with  whom  they  communicate : 
For  elfe  they  fhould  talk  in  vain,  and  could  not  be  underftood, 
if  the  Sounds  they  applied  to  one  Idea,  were  fuch,  as  by  the 
Hearer  were  applied  to  another,  which  is  to  fpeak  two  Lan- 
guages. But  in  this,  Men  ftand  not  ufually  to  examine,  whe- 
ther the  Idea  they  and  thofe  they  Difcourfe  with  have  in  their 
Minds,  be  the  fame  :  But  think  it  enough,  that  they  ufe  the 
Word,  as  they  imagine,  in  the  common  Acceptation  of  that 
Language  ;  in  which  they  fuppofe,  that  the  Idea,  they  make 
it  a  Sign  of,  is  precifcly  the  fame,  to  which  the  Undemand- 
ing Men  of  that  Country  apply  that  Name. 

(i.  5.    Secondly,   Becaufe  Men  would  not  be 

Secondly,  To  thought  to  talk  barely  of  their  ownlmaginations, 
the  Reality  of  but  of  Things  as  really  they  are ;  therefore  they 
things.  often  fuppofe  their  Words  to  ft  and  alfo  fr  the 

Reality  of  ^things.  But  this  relating  mere  particularly  to 
Subftances,  and  their  Karnes,  as  perhaps  the  former  does 
to  fimpie  Ideas  and  Modes,  we  fhall  fpeak  of  thefe  two  diffe- 
rent ways  of  applying  Words  more  at  large,  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  Names  ot  mixed  Modes,  and  Subftances,  in  parti- 
cular :  Tho'  give  me  leave  here  to  fay,  that  it  is  a  perverting 
the  ufe  of  Words,  and  brings  unavoidable  Obfcurity  and  Con- 
fufion  into  their  Signification,  whenever  we  make  them  (land 
for  any  thing,  but  thofe  Ideas  we  have  in  our  own  Minds. 

§.  6.  Concerning  Words  alfo,  it  is  farther  to  be 

Words  ly  ufe  confidered  :  Fir  ft,  that  they  being  immediately 
readily  excite  the  Signs  of  Mens  Ideas  ;and,by  that  means,the 
Ideas.  Inftruments  whereby  Men  communicate  their 

Conceptions,  and  exprefs  to  one  another  thofe  Thoughts  and 
Imaginations,  they  have  within  their  own  Breafts,  there  comes 
ly  conftant  ufe,  to  be  fuch  a  Connection  between  certain 
Sounds,  and  the  Ideas  they  ftand  for,  that  the  Names  heard, 
almoft  as  readily  excite  certain  Ideas,  as  if  the  Objecls 
themfelves,  which  are  apt  to  produce  them,  did  aftudly 
affe£t  the  Senfes.  Which  is  manifeftly  fo  in  all  obvious  fen- 
fible  Qualities  j  and  in  all  Subftances,  that  frequently,  and 
familiarly  occur  to  us. 

§.7  Secondly, That  though  the  proper  and  im- 

Words  often  mediate  Signification  of  Words,  are  Ideas  in  the 
ufed  without  Mind  of  the  Speaker  5  yet  becaufe  by  familiar 
Signification.  u£  from  our  Cradles,  we  come  to  learn  certain 
articulate  Sounds  very  perfectly,  and  have  them  readily  on 
our  Tongues,  and  always  at  hand  in  our  Memories  5    but  yet 

are 
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2re  not  always  careful  to  examine,  or  fettle  their  Significations 
perfectly,  it  often  happens  that  Men,  even  when  they  would 
apply  themfelves  to  an  attentive  Consideration,  do  fet  their 
thoughts  more  on  Words,  than  'Things.  Kay,  becaufe  Words 
are  many  of  them  learned  before  the  Ideas  are  known  for 
which  they  (land  :  Therefore  fome,  not  only  Children,  but 
Men,  fpeak  feveral  Words,  no  otherwife  than  Parrots  do,  only 
becaufe  they  have  learned  them,  and  have  been  accuftcmed 
to  thofe  Sounds.  But  fo  far  as  Words  are  of  Ufe  and  Signifi- 
cation, fo  far  is  there  a  conftant  Connection  between  the 
Sound  and  the  Idea;  and  a  Designation,  that  the  one  (land 
for  the  other;  without  which  Application  of  them,  they  are 
nothing  but  fo  much  infignificant  Noife. 

§.  8.  Words  by  long  and  familiar  ufe,  as  has 
been  faid,  come  to  excite  in  Men  certain  Ideas,        ^e2'r  Sigm^ 
fo  constantly  and  readily,    that  they  are  ape  to    f'aUon  P;'" 
fuppofe  a  natural  Connexion    between  them.     *    ^  a 
But  that  they  fignific  only  Mens  peculiar  Ideas,     ■*' 
and  that  by  a  perfeSlly  arbitrary  Impojitiov,  is  evident,  in 
that  they    often  fail    to  excite  in  others  (even  that  ufe  the 
fame  Language)  the  fame  Ideas,  we  take  them  to  be  the  Signs 
of;    And   every  Man  has  fo  inviolable  a  Liberty,    to  make 
Words  Hand  for  what  Ideas  he  pleafes,  that  no  one  hath  the 
Power  to  make  others  have  the  fame  Ideas  in   their  Minds, 
that  he  has,  when    they  ufe  the  fame  Words  that  he  does. 
And  therefore  the  great  Augujius  himfelf,  in   the   Poffeffion 
of  that  Power  which  ruled  the    World,    acknowledged,     he 
could  not   make  a  new  Latin  Word  :    which  was  as  much  as 
to  fay,  That  he  could  not  arbitrarily  appoint  what  Idea  any 
Sound  fhould  be  a  Sign  of,  in  the  Mouths  and  common  Lan- 
guage of  his  Subjects.      'Tis  true,  common  ufe,  by  a  tacit 
Confent,  appropriates  certain  Sounds  to   certain   Ideas  in  all 
Languages,  which  fo  far  limits  the  Signification  of  that  Sound, 
that  unlefs  a  Man  applies  it  to  the  fame  Idea,  he  does  not 
fpeak  properly  :    And  Jet  me  add,  that  unlefs  a  Man's  Words 
excite  the  fame  Ideas  in  the  Hearer,    which  he  makes  them 
{land  for  in  fpeaking,  he  does   not  fpeak  intelligibly.     But 
whatever  be  the  confequer.ee  of  any  Man's  ufing  of  Words 
differently,  cither  from  their  general  Meaning,  or  the  \ 
cular  Senfe  of  the  Perfun  to  whom  he  addreiies  them,  this 
is  certain,  their  Signification,  in  his  ufe  of  them,  is    limited 
to  his  Ideas,  and  they  can  be  Signs  of  nothing  elfe. 

B  4  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    III. 

Of  General  Terms. 

§.  I.    \    LL   Things  that  exift  being  Parti- 
T.e  greatejl  f-\     culars,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought 

fart  of  Words  X  A.  reafonable  that  Words,  which  ought 

general.  t0  ^Q  conformed  to  Things,  fhould  be  fo  too, 

I  mean  in  their  Signification:  but  yet  we 
find  the  quite  contrary.  The  far  great  eft  fart  of  Words, 
that  make  all  Languages,  are  general  Terms :  which  has 
not  been  the  EftecT:  of  Neglecl,  or  Chance,  but  of  Reafbn, 
and  NecefQty. 

(?.  i.  Firft,  It  is  impojjible  that  every  parti- 
Tor  every  par-  lar  Thing  fhouldbave  a  diftinbl peculiar  Name, 
t'uular  Thing  por  tne  Signification  and  Ufe  of  Words,  depend- 
*o  bave_a  jng  on  tiiat  Connection,  which  the  Mind  makes 

SL  "    im~     between   ns  Ideas  and   the   Sounds  it  ufes  as 
'"•"*     '  Signs  of  them,  it  is  neceffary,  in  the  Application 

of  Names  to  Things,  that  the  Mind  fhould  have  diftinil 
'  Jdcas  of  the  Things,  and  retain  alfo  the  particular  Name  that 
belongs  to  every  one,  with  its  peculiar  Approbation  to  that 
Idea.  But  it  is  beyond  the  Power  of  Human  Capacity  to 
frame  and  retain  diftinii  Ideas  of  &\\  the  particular  Things  we 
meet  with  :  Every  Bird,  and  Beaft  Men  faw  ;  every  Tree, 
and  Plant  that  affected  the  Senfes,  could  not  find  a  place  in 
the  mofr  capacious  Underftanding.  If  it  be  looked  on  as 
an  Inlfance  of  a  prodigious  Memory,  That  fome  Generals 
have  been  able  to  call  every  Soldier  in  their  Army,  by  his 
proper  Name  :  We  may  eafily  find  a  Reafon,  why  Men  have 
never  attempted  to  give  Names  to  each  Sheep  in  their  Flock, 
or  Crow  that  flies  over  their  Heads  j  much  lefs  to  call  every 
Leaf  of  Plants,  or  Grain  of  Sand  that  came  in  their  way,  by 
a  peculiar  Name. 

§.3.  Secondly,  Ifitwcrepofllble,  it  would  yet 
Andufelefs.  yeufelefi^  becaufe  it   would    not  ferve  to  the 

chief  End  of  Language.  Men  would  in  vain  heap  up  Names 
of  particular  Things,  that  would  not  ferve  theto  to  communi- 
cate their  Thoughts.  Men  learn  Names,  and  ufe  them  in 
Talk  with  others,  only  that  they  may  be  underftood  :  which 
\i  O^eri    only  done,  when  by   Ufe  or  Confent,  the  Sound  j 
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jnalce  by  the  Organs  of  Speech,  excites  in  another  Man's 
Mind, who  hears  it,thcldea  I  apply  it  to  in  mine,  when  Ifpeak  ir, 
This  cannot  be  done  by  Names,  apply'd  to  particular  Things, 
whereof  I  alone  having  the  Ideas  in  my  Mind,  the  dairies  of 
them  could  not  be  fignificant,  or  intelligible  to  another,  who 
was  not  acquainted  with  all  thofe  very  particular  Things,  which 
had  fallen  under  my  Notice. 

§.  4-  Thirdly,  But  yet  granting  this  alfo  feafible  5  (which  I 
think  is  not,)  yet  adiftintl  Name  for  every  particular  CI 
would  not  he  of  any  great  Ufe  for  the  Improvement  of  Know- 
ledge :  which  though  founded  in  particular  Things,  enlarges  it 
fe  If  by  general  Views-  to  which,  Things  reduced  into  Sorts 
under  general  Names,  are  properly  fubfervient.  Thefe,  with 
the  Names  belonging  to  them,  come  within  fome  compafs, 
and.  do  not  multiply  every  Moment,  beyond  what  either  the 
Mind  can  contain,  or  Ufe  requires.  And  therefore  in  thefe, 
Men  have,  for  the  moftpart,  flopped  5  but  yet  not  fo,  as  to 
hinder  themfelves  from  diftinguiming  particular  Things,  by 
appropriated  Names,  where  Convenience  demands  it.  And 
therefore  in  their  own  Species,  which  they  have  mod  to  dq 
with,  and  wherein  they  have  often  occafion  to  mention  par- 
ticular Perfons,  they  make  ufe  of  proper  Names  3  and  their 
diftinft  individuals  have  difcincl:  Denominations. 

<S.  5.  Befides  Perfons,  Countries  alfo,  Cities, 
Rivers,  Mountains  and  other  the  like  Diitin&ions        What  Ttingi 
of  Place,  have  ufually  found  peculiar  Names,  and     ^arue    proper 
that  for  the  fame  Reafon  5  they  being  fuch  as     «*««« 
Men  have  often  an  Occafion   to  mark    particularly,  and,  as  it 
were,  Jet   before  others  in  their  Difcourfes  with  them.     And 
I   doubt   not  but  if  we    had   Reafon    to  mention  particular 
Horfes,  as  often   as  we  have   to.  mention  particular   Men,    we 
ihould  have  prop er  Names  for  the  one,  as  familiar  as  for  the 
other  -y  and  'Bucephalus  would  be  a  Word  as  much  in  Ufe,  as 
Alexander.     And  therefore  we    fee    that    arnongft  Jockeys, 
Horfes  have  their  proper  Names  to  be  known  and  diitin^ui fri- 
ed by,  as  commonly  as  their  Servants :  Becaufe  amonglt  them, 
there  is  often  occailon  to  mention  this  or  that  particular  Horfe, 
when  he  is  out  of  Sight. 

(j.  6.  The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  how 
general  Words  come  to  be  made.    For  fince  all        Hew  general 
Things  that  exi  It  are  only  particulars,  how  come     Words    are 
\vc  by  general  Terms,  cr   where  find  we  thofe     ma&- 
general  Natures  they  are  iuppofed  toftand  for  ? 
Words   become   genera!,  by   being  made  the  Signs  of  general 

Ideas : 
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Ideas:  And  Ideas  become  general,  by  feparating  from  them 
the  Circumftances  of  Time,  and  PJace,  and  any  other  Ideas, 
that  may  determine  them  to  this  or  that  particular  Exiftence. 
By  this  way  of  Abfiraclion  they  are  made  capable  of  repre- 
fenting  more  Individuals  than  one  ;  each  of  which,  having  in 
it  a  Conformity  to  that  Abftracl:/^6,^,is(as  we  call  it) ofthat  fort. 

§.  7.  But  to  deduce  this  a  little  more  diftinclly,  it  will  not 
perhaps  be  amifs  to  trace  our  Notions,  and  Karnes,  from 
their  beginning,  and  obferve  by  what  degrees  we  proceed, 
and  by  what  ileps  we  enlarge  our  Jdeas  from  our  fir  ft  Infancy. 
There  is  nothing  more  evident,  than  that  the  Ideas  of  the 
Perfons  Children  converfe  with,  (to  Inftance  in  them  alone) 
are  like  the  Perfoi  s  themfelves,  only  particular-.  The  Ideas 
of  the  Nurfe,  and  the  Mother,  are  well  framed  in  their  Minds  5 
and,  like  Piclures  of  them  there,  reprefent  only  thofe  Indivi- 
duals. The  Names  they  firft  gave  to  them,  are  confined  to 
thefe  Individuals ;  and  the  Names  ofNurJe  and  Mamma,  the 
Child  ufes,  derermine  themfelves  to  thofe  Peribns.  After- 
wards, when  Time  and  a  larger  Acquaintance  has  made  them 
obferve,  that  there  are  a  great  many  other  Things  in  the 
World,  that  in  fome  common  Agreements  of  Shape,  and 
feveral  other  Qualities,  refemble  their  Father  and  Mother,  and 
thofe  Perfons  they  have  been  ufed  to,  they  frame  an  Idea, 
which  they  find  thofe  many  Particulars-do  partake  in  5  and  to 
that  they  give,  with  others,  the  Name  Man  for  Example. 
And  thus  they  come  to  have  a  general  blame,  and  a  general 
Idea.  Wherein  they  make  nothing  new,  but  only  leave  out  of 
the  complex  Idea  they  had  of^eter  and  James,  Mary  and 
Jane,  that  which  is  peculiar  to  each,  and  retain  only  what  is 
common  to  them  all. 

§.8.  By  the  fame  way,  that  they  come  by  the  general 
Name  and  Idea  of  Man,  they  eafily  Advance  to  more  general 
'blames  and  Notions.  For  observing,  that  feveral  Things  that 
differ  from  their  Idea  of  Man,  and  cannot  therefore  be  com- 
prehended under  that  Name,  have  yet  certain  Qualities, 
wherein  they  agree  with  Man,  by  retaining  only  thofe  Quali- 
ties, and  uniting  fhem  into  one  Idea,  they  have  again  another 
and  a  more  geneial  Idea  ;  to  which  having  given  a  Name, 
they  make  a  Term  of  a  more  comprehenfive  Extenfion :  Which 
new  Idea  is  made,  not  by  any  new  Addition,  but  only,  as  be- 
fore, by  leaving  out  the  Shape,  and  fome  other  Properties 
iignified  by  the  Name  Man,  and  retaining  only  a  Body,  with 
Life,  Senfe,  and  fpontaneous  Motion,  comprehended  under 
the  Name  Animal. 
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(?.  9.  That  this  is  the  Way, whereby  Men  fir fi 
formed  general  Ideas,  and  general  Names  to  General  Ka- 
tbem,  1  think,  is  fo  evident,  that  there  needs  no  tures  are  no- 
other  Proof  of  it,  but  the  considering  of  a  Man's  tin:?  but  ab- 
felf,  or  others,  and  the  ordinary  Proceedings  of  firaa  ideas, 
their  Minds  in  Knowledge :  And  he  that  thinks 
general  Natures  or  Notions,  are  anything  elfe  but  fuch  abOradl 
and  partial  Ideas  of  more  complex  ones,  taken  at  flrft  from  par- 
ticular Exiftences,  will,  I  fear,  be  at  a  Lofs  where  to  rind 
them.  For  let  any  one  reflect,  and  then  tell  me,  wherein 
does  his  Idea  of  Man,  differ  from  that  of  Tet  r  and  Taul^ 
or  his  Idea  of  Hcrfe  from  that  of  Bucephalus,  bur  in  the  leav- 
ing out  fomething  that  is  peculiar  to  each  Individual;  and 
retaining  fo  much  of  thofe  particular  complex  Ideas  of  feveral 
particular  Exiftences,  as  they  are  found  to  agree  in  ?  Of  the 
complex  Ideas,  Signified  by  the  Names  Alan,  and  Hcrfe, 
leaving  out  but  thofe  Particulars  wherein  they  differ,  and  re- 
taining only  thofe  wherein  they  agree,  and  of  thofe  making  a 
new  dift incTt  complex  Idea,  and  giving  the  Name  Animal  to  it, 
one  has  a  more  general  Term,  that  comprehends,  wits;  Man, 
feveral  other  Creatures.  Leave  out  of  the  Idea  of  Animal., 
Senfe  and  fpontaneous  Motion,  and  the  remaining  complex 
Idea,  made  up  of  the  remaining  fun  pie  ones  of  Body,  Life  and 
Nourifhment,  becomes  a  more  general  one,  under  the  more 
comprehensive  Term,  Vivcns.  And  not  to  dwell  longer  upon 
this  Particular,  fo  evident  in  itfelf,  by  the  fame  way  the  Mind. 
proceeds  to  Body,  Sub  fiance,  and  at  laft  to  Being,  Thing,  and 
fuch  univerfal  Terms,  which  ftand  for  any  of  our  Ideas  what- 
soever. To  conclude,  this  whole  My  fiery  of 'Genera  and  Spe- 
cies, which  make  fuch  a  noife  in  the  Schools,  and  are,  with 
Juftice,  fo  little  regarded  out  of  them,  is  nothing  elfe  but  ab- 
itracl  Ideas,  more  or  lets  comprehensive,  with  Names  annexed 
to  them.  In  all  which,  this  is  conftant  and  unvariable,  That 
every  more  general  Term,  Stands  for  fuch  an  Idea,  as  is  but  a 
part  of  any  of  thofe  contained  under  it. 

<j.  10.  This  may  fhew  us  the  Reafon,  wby^  in 
the  defining  of  Words,  which  is  nothing  but  de-         Wbf  the  Ge- 
claring  their  Signification,  we  make  lie  of  the     mis  is  erdina- 
Genus  fix  next  generalWord  that  comprehends  i  t.     '••'''"•' iJe  ule  °f 
Which  is  not  out  of  neceflity,  but  only  to  fave  the     in  Dtfill!loni- 
labour  of  enumeratirg  the  feveral  fimple  Ideas,  which  the  next 
generalWord,  or  Genus,  itandsfor5    or,  perhaps,  fometimes 
the  fhame  ot  not  being  able  to  do  it.     But  though  defining  by 
Genus  and  Differentia^  cravc  leave  to  ufe  thefe  Terms  of  Arc 
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though  originally  Latin,  fince  they  moft  properly  fuit  thofe  JW- 
tions  they  are  apply'd  to  •)  i  fay,  though  defining  by  the  Genus 
be  the  fhertdl  way ;  yet,  I  think,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether 
it  be  the  beft.  This  I  am  fure,  it  is  not  the  only,  and  To  not 
absolutely  necefTary.  For  Definition  being  nothing  but  mak- 
ing another  understand  by  Words,  what  Idea  the  Term  defin- 
ed ftands  for,  a  Definition  is  beft  inade  by  enumerating  thofe 
fimple  Ideas  that  are  combined  in  the  Signification  of  the 
Term  defined  :  and  if  inftead  of  fuch  an  enumeration,  Men 
have  accuftomed  tbemfelves  to  ufe  the  next  general  Term,  it 
has  not  been  out  of  neceflity,  or  for  greater  clearnefs  5  but  for 
tjuicknefs  and  difpatch  fake.  For,  I  think,  that  to  one  who 
defired  to  know  what  Idea  the  Word  Man  'food  for  j  if  it  fhould 
be  faid,  that  Man  was  a  folid  extended  Subftance,  having 
Ijife,  Senfe,  fpontaneous  Motion,  and  the  Faculty  of  Reafon- 
ing,  I  doubt  not  but  the  meaning  of  the  Term  Alan  would 
be  as  well  underftood,  and  the  Idea  it  ftands  for,  be  at  leaft  as 
clearly  made  known,  as  when  it  is  defined  to  be  a  rational 
Animal  ;  which  by  the  fevjral  Definitions  of  Animal,  Vivens, 
and  Corpus,  refclves  itfelf  into  thofe  enumerated  Ideas.  I  have 
in  explaining  the  Term  Man,  followed  here  the  ordinary 
Definition  ot  the  Schools  5  which  though,  perhaps,  not  the 
mod  exact,  yet  ferves  well  enough  to  my  prefent  purpofe.  And 
one  may  in  this  Inftance,  fee  what  gave.occafion  to  the  Rule, 
that  a  Definition  mult  confift  of  Genus  and  'Differentia  :  and  it 
fuffices  to  fhew  us  the  little  Neceflity  there  is  of  fuch  a  Rule, 
cr  advantage  in  the  Qindi  obferving  of  it:  For  Definitions,  as 
has  been  faid,  being  only  the  explaining  of  one  Word,  by  fe- 
veral  others,  fa  that  the  meaning  or  Idea  it  ftands  for,  may  be 
certainly  known  j  .Languages  are  not  always  fo  made,  accord- 
ing to  the  Rules  of  Logick,  that  every  Term  can  have  its  Sig- 
nification exactly  and  clearly  expreffed  by  two  others.  Ex- 
perience fafficiently  Satisfies  us  to  the  contrary  5  or  elfe  thofe 
who  have  made  this  Rule,  have  done  ill  that  they  have  given 
us  fo  few  Definitions  conformable  to  it.  But  or  Definitions, 
more  in  the  next  Chapter. 

§.  11.  To  return  to  general  Words,  it  is  plain, 
General  and  by  what  has  been  faid,  That  General  and  Uni- 
UnkrerfaJ are  verfal,bt\or)%  not  to  the  real  exigence  of  Thingsj 
c[cifT  °f  but  are  the  Inventions  and  Creatures  of  the  Un- 
ite Un  cr-  derjlanding,  made  by  it  for  its  own  ufe,  and  con- 
s' l  ll%'  ccrn  orjiy  Signs,  whether  Words  or  Ideas.  Words 
are  general,  as  has  been  faid,  when  ufed  for 
Signs  of  geperal  Ideas;  and  fo  are  applicable  indifferently  to 

many 
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many  particular  Things  5  and  Ideas  arc  general,  when  they  arc 
fet  up  as  the  Reprefentatives  of  many  particular  Things:  Bur 
Univerfality  beJongs  not  to  things  thcmfelves,  which  are  all  of 
them  particular  in  their  Exigence,  even  thofe  Words,  and 
Ideas,  which  in  their  Signification,  are  general.  When  there- 
fore we  quit  Particulars,  the  Generals  that  reft,  are  only  Crea- 
tures  of  our  own  making,  their  general  Nature  bdng  nothing 
but  the  Capacity  they  are  put  into  by  the  Underflanding,  of 
fignifying  or  reprefenting  many  Particulars.  For  the  Signifi- 
cation they  have,  is  nothing  but  a  Relation,  that  by  the  Mind 
of  Man  is  added  to  them,  (a) 
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(a)  Againfi:  this  the  Bifhop  of  Wvrcefter  objects,    and 
our  Author  *  anfwers  as  fblloweth  :  Hcwcver,  faith  the    *  In  bis  fiji 
Bifhop,  the  abjlracicd  Jdeas  are  the Work  of 'the  Mind,  as  ap~     Letter,  p.  1S9, 
fears  by  an  Inflame  produced  of  the  EiTence  of  the  Sun  be-     &c. 
ing  in  one  fingle  Individual :    In  which  cafe  it  is  grant- 
ed,   That  the  Idea  may   be  fo  atilraftcd,  that  more  Suns  might  agree 
in  it,    ar.d    it   is   as  much  a  fort,    as    if  there  were  as  many  Suns  as 
there   are   Stars.      So    that    here   we   h?.ve  a  real  EiTence  fubfiiung  in- 
one  Individual,    but   capable   cf  being  multirly'd  into   more,    and  the 
fame  EiTence  remaining.     But  in  this  one  Sun  there  is  a  real  EiTence, 
and  pot  a  mere   nominal,    or   abitracted   EiTence :    But   fbppofe    there 
were  more  Suns ;    would  not  each  of  'em  have  the  real  EiTence  of  the 
Sun?  For  what  is  it  makes  the  Second  Sun,  but  having  the  fame  real 
EiTence  with  the  Firft  ?  If  it  were  bur.  a  nominal  EiTence,  then  the  Se- 
cond would  have  nothing  but  the  Name. 

This,  as  I  underftand  it,  replies  Mr.  Lode,  is  to  prove,  that  the  ab- 
flradl  general  EiTence  of  any  fort  of  Things,  or  things  of  the  fame 
Denomination,  <v.  g.  of  Man  otMarJgoles,  hath  a  real  Being  out  of  the 
Underftanding ;  which,  I  confeis,  1  am  not  able  to  conceive.  Your 
Lordfhip's  Proof  here  brought  cut  of  my  EiTay,  concerning  the  Sun, 
I  humbly  conceive,  will  not  reach  it  ;  becauie  what  is  faid  there, 
does  not  at  all  concern  the  real  but  nominal  EiTence,  as  is  evident 
from  hence,  that  the  Idea  I  fpeak  of  there,  is  a  complex  Idea  ;  but 
we  have  no  complex  Idea  of  the  internal  Conltituticn  or  real  EiTence 
of  the  Sun.  Befides,  I  fay  exprcfly,  That  our  Diitinguifhing  Sub- 
ftances  into  Species,  by  Names,  is  not  at  all  founded  on  their  real 
EfTences.  So  that  the  Sun  being  cne  of  the  Subftances,  I  cannot,  in 
the  Place  quoted  by  your  Lordlhip,  be  fuppofed  to  mean  by  Effence 
of  the  Sun,  the  real  EiTence  of  the  Sun,  unleis  I  had  fa  expreiled.  But 
all  this  Argument  will  be  at  an  end,  when  your  Lordfhip  fhall  have 
explained  what  you  mean  by  thefe  Words,  true  Sun.  In  my  Senfe 
of  'em,  any  thing  will  be  a  true  Sun  to  which  the  name  Sun  may 
be  truly  2nd  properly  apply'd,  and  to  that  Subftancc  or  Thing,  the 
name   Sun  may  b;  truly  and  properly  apply'd,    which  has  united  in 
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§.  12.  The  next  thing  therefore  to  be  confi- 

AbftrdaXfasA    dered,  is,  What  kind  of Signification  it is,  that 

are  the  Effmces     General  Words  have.     For  as  it  is  evident,  th.it 

of  toe  Genera       t^ey  £Q  not  £[gn|fy  barely  one  particular  thing  ; 

peaes.  £-Qr  tjien  t^ey  WQUj(j  not  {je  generai  Terms,  but 

proper  Names-    fo  on  the  other  fide,  'tis  as  evident,  they  do 
not  fignify  a  Plurality  5  for  Man  and  Men  would  then  fignify 

the 


it  that  Combination  of  fenfible  Qualities,  by  which  any  thing  elfe, 
that  is  called  Sun  is  diftinguiihed  irom  other  Subllances,  i.  e.  by  the 
nominal  Effence:  And  thus  our  Sun  is  denominated  and  diltinguifh'd 
from  a  fixed  Star,  not  by  a  real  Efcr.ce  that  we  do  not  knew  (for  if  we 
did,  'tis  poffible  we  fliould  find  the  real  EJfcr.ce  or  Cotijiitutisn  of  one  of  the 
fixed  Scars  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  our  Sun)  but  by  a  complex  Idea 
oi  fenfible  Qualities  co-exilling,  which,  wherever  they  are  found,  make  a 
true  Sun.  And  thus  I  crave  leave  to  anfwer  your  Lordfhip's  Queftion  : 
i  ,  r  vohat  is  it  rnakei  the  Second  Sun  to  be  a  true  Sun,  hut  having  tbe  fa?ne 
real  EJfence  with  the  Firfl  ?  If  it  ivere  but  a  nominal  EJfence,  then  the 
Second  would  have  nothing  but  the  Name. 

I  humbly  conceive,  if  it  had  the  nominal  EJfence,  it  would  have 
forrsething  befides  the  Name,  viz.  That  nominal  Effence  which  is 
in  to  denominate  it  truly  a  Sun,  or  to  make  it  be  a  true  Sun, 
tho'  we  know  nothing  of  that  real  EfTence  whereon  that  nominal  one 
vis;  your  Lordfhip  will  then  argue,  That  that  real  EJfence  is  in  the 
Second  Sun,  and  makes  the  Second  Sun.  I  grant  it,  when  the  Second  Sun 
comes  to  exiit,  fo  as  to  be  perceived  by  us  to  have  all  the  Ideas  contained 
in  our  complex  Idea,  i.  e.  in  our  nominal  EJfence  of  a  Sun.  For  fliould 
it  be  true  (as  is  now  believed  by  Auronomen)  that  the  real  EiTence 
o!  the  Sun  were  in  any  of  the  fixed  Stars,  yet  fuch  a  Star  could  not  for 
that  be  by  us  called  a  Sun,  whillt  it  anfwers  not  our  complex  Idea,  or 
nominal  Effence  of  a  Sun.  But  how  far  that  will  prove,  That  the 
F.Jf::;cs  cf  t  hi  Jigs,  as  they  are  knovcable  by  us,  have  a  Reality  in  *em 
diitincl  irom  that  of  abjlracl  Ideas  in  the  Mind,  which  are  merely 
Creatines  of  the  Mind,  1  do  not  fee;  and  we  fhall  farther  enquire, 
in  confidering  your  Lordfhip's  following  Words.  Therefore,  fay  you, 
there  rnujl  be  a  real  EJfence  in  every  Individual  of  the  fame  Kind,  Yes, 
and  I  beg  leave  of  your  Lordfhip  to  fay,  of  a  different  Kind  too.  For  that 
alom  is  it  which  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is. 

That  every  Individual  Subflance  has  a  real,  internal,  individual 
Conltitution,  i.  e.  a  real  Effence,  that  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is,  I 
grant.  Upon  this  your  Lordfhip  fays,  Peter,  James  and  John  are  all 
true  and  real  Men.  Anf.  Without  doubt,  fuppofing  them  to  be 
Men,  th?y  are  true  and  real  Men,  i.  e.  fuppoiing  the  Names  of 
that  Species  belongs  to  them.  And  fo  three  Bobaques  are  all  true 
and  real  Bobaqucs,  fuppofing  the  Name  of  that  Species  of  Animal* 
belongs  to  them. 

For 
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the  fame  ;  and  th.eDiftin£Uon  of  Numbers  (asGrammarians  call 
'cm)  would  be  fuperfluous  and  ufclefs.  Thar  then  which  general 
Words  fignify,  is  a  fort  of  Things  ;  and  each  of  them  does 
that,  by  being  a  Sign  of  an  abftract  Idea  in  the  Mind,  to 
which  Idea.,  as  things  exifting  are  found  to  agree,  10  they 
come  to  be  ranked  under  that  Name  ;  or,  which  is  all  one, 
be  of  that  fort.  Whereby  it  is  evident  that  the  EJJences  of 
the  Sorts,  (or  if  the  Latin  Word  pleafes  better)  Species  of 
Things,  are  nothing  elfc  but  thefe  abftracl  Ideas.  For  the 
having  the  Eflence  of  any  Species,  being  that  which  makes  any 

thing 


For  I  befeech  your  Lordfhip  to  confider,  Whether  in  your  way 
of  arguing,  by  naming  'em  Pet:)-,  James  and  John,  Names  familiar  to 
us,  as  appropriated  to  Individuals  of  the  Species  Man,  your  Lord- 
fhip does  not  firft  fuppofe  them  Men,  and  then  very  fafely  ask,  Whe- 
ther they  be  not  all  true  and  real  Men  ?  But  if  I  fhould  ask  your 
Lordlhip,  Whether  Wewcena,  Cuckery  and  Conjheda,  were  true  and 
real  Men  or  no  ?  Your  Lordlhip  would  not  be  able  to  tell  me,  till 
I  have  pointed  out  to  your  Lordlhip  the  Individuals  called  by 
thofe  Names,  your  Lordlhip  by  examining  whether  they  had  in 
'em  thofe  fenfible  Qualities,  which  your  Loidfhip  has  combined  in- 
to that  camplex  Idea,  to  which  you  give  the  Specifick  Name  Man, 
determined  them  all,  or  fome  of  them  to  be  of  the  Species  which  you 
call  Man,  and  fo  to  be  true  and  real  Man  ;  which  when  your  Lord- 
fhip has  determined,  'tis  plain  you  did  it  by  that  which  is  only  the 
nominal  Effence,  as  not  knowing  the  real  one.  But  your  Lordfhip 
farther  asks,  What  is  it  makes  Peter,  James  and  jo hn  real  Men? 
Is  it  the  attributing  the  general  "kai?:e  to  'em  ?  No  certainly ;  but  that 
the  true  and  real  Effence  of  a  Man   is   in  every   one  of  them. 

If  when  your  Lordfhip  asks,  What  makes  them  Men  ?  Your  Lord- 
fhip ufed  the  Word  making  in  the  proper  Senfe  for  the  effkient 
Caufe,  and  in  that  Senfe  it  were  true,  that  the  EiTence  of  a  Man, 
i.  c.  the  Specifick  EiTence  of  that  Species  made  a  Man;  it  woulcl 
undoubtedly  follow,  that  this  Specifick  Effence  had  a  Reality  be- 
yond that  of  being  only  a  generaly  abitrac"!  Idea  in  the  Mind.  But 
when  it  is  faid,  That  it  is  the  true  and  real  E fence  of  a  Man  in  every 
one  of  them  that  makes  Peter,  James  a;:d  Joan  true  and  real  Men,  the 
true  and  real  meaning  of  thofe  Words  is  no  more  bjt  that  the 
EiTence  of  that  Species,  i.  t.  th^-  Properties  anfwering  the  complex 
abitracl  Idea,  to  which  the  Specihck  Name  is  given,  being  found 
in  them  that  makes  them  be  properly  and  truly  called  Men,  oris  the 
Reafon  why  they  are  called  Men.  Your  Lordfhip  adds,  And  ixe  mnft 
be  as  certain  of  this,  as  vue  are  tf.  at  njee  are  Men. 

How,  I  befeech  your  Lordfhip,  are  we  certain,  that  they  are  Men, 
but  only  by  our  Senfes,  finding  thofe  Properties  in  them  which  anfwer 
the  abllraJt  complex  Idea,  which  is  in  our  Minds  of  the  Speci- 
fick 
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thing  to  be  of  that  Species,  and  the  Conformity  to  the  Idea  to 
which  the  Name  is  annexed,  beingthat  which  gives  a  right  to 
thatName,the  having  theEfTence,  and  the  having  thatConfor- 
mitv,muft  needs  be  the  fame  thing  :  Since  to  be  of  any  Species, 
and  to  have  a  tight  to  the  Name  of  thatSpecies,isall  one.  As  for 
Example,to  be  a/J/>;/,oroftheSpecies./J/tftf,andto  h  ive  right  to 
the  Name  Alan,  is  the  fame  thing.  Again,  to  be  a  Alan,  or  of  the 
Species  Man,  and  have  the  Eflence,  of  a  Alan,  is  the  fame 

thing. 


fcek  Idea,  to  which  we  have  annexed  the  Specif} ck  Name  Man  ? 
This  I  take  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  what  your  Lordfhip  fays  in 
the  next  Words,  viz  They  take  their  Denomination  of  being  Men,  from 
that  common  Nature  or  EJfence  which  is  in  them  ;  and  1  am  apt  to 
think,  tnefe    Words  will  net  hold  true  in   any  other  Senfe. 

Your  Lordfhip' s  fourth  Inference  begins  thus :  Ibat  the  general 
Idea  is  not  made  from  the  fimple  Ideas  by  the  mere  Aft  of  the  Mind  a  b- 
ftracling  from  Circumfiances,  but  from  Reafon  and  Confederation  of  the 
Nature  of  things. 

I  thought,  my  Lord,  That  Reajbn  and  Confederation  had  been  Acls 
of  the  Mind,  mere  Ads  of  the  Mind,  when  any  thing  was  done  by  'em. 
Your  Lordfhip  gives  a  Reafon  for  it,  viz.  For  when  ive  fee  fevered  In- 
dividuals that  have  the  fame  Powers  and  Properties,  we  thence  infer,  'Thai 
there  mufl  be   fomething  common  to  all,   which  makes  them  of  one  Kind. 

I    grant    the   Inference  to    be    true  ;    but    mull  *beg  leave  to   deny 

that  tnis  proves,    That  the  general  Idea  the  Name  is   annexed  to,   is 

not  made  by  the  Mind.      I  have  laid,  and  it  agrees  with  what    your 

Lordfhip  here  fays,  *  That  '  the  Mind  in   making  its 

*  B.  3.  C.  6.  '  complex  Ideas  of  Subftances,  only  follows  Nature, 
§.    28,   29.         *  and   puts  no  Ideas  together,  which  are   not  fuppofed 

'  to  have  an    Union  in    Nature ;  no    body  joins   the 

*  Voice  of  a  Sheep  with  the  Shape  of  an  Horfc  ;    nor  the    Colour  of 

•  Lead  with  the  weight  and  Fixednefs  of  Gold,  to  be  the  complex 
'  Ideas  of  any  real  Subftances  ;  unlefs  he  has  a  mind  to  fill  his  Head 
«  with  Chimera's,  and  his  Difcourfes  with  unintelligible  Words. 
«  Men  obferving  certain  Qualities  always  joined  and  exifting  to- 
■  gether,  therein  copy'd    Nature,    and  of  Ideas  fo   united,    made   their 

•  complex  ones  of  Subftances,  iffc,"  Which  is  very  little  different 
from  what  your  Lordfhip  here  fays,  That  'tis  from  our  Obferva- 
tion  of  Individuals,  that  we  come  to  infer,  That  there  is  fomething 
common  to  them  all.  But  1  do  not  fee  how  it  will  thence  follow, 
that  the  General  or  Specifick  Idea  is  not  made  by  the  mere  Act 
of  the  Mind.  No,  fays  your  Lordfhip,  There  is  fomething  common 
to  them  all,  which  makes  them  of  one  Kind  ;  and  if  the  difference  of 
Kinds  be  real,  that  which  makes  them  all  of  one  Kind  mufl  not  be  a 
Nominal,  but  real  EiTence. 

This 
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thing.  How  fincc  nothing  can  be  a  Mant  or  have  a  right  to  the 
Name /W#;/, but  what  has  a  Conformity  to  the  abi\tddS.Idea  the 
NameJ/tftt  (rands  for;  nor  anything  be  ayl/<7»,or  have  a  right  to 
theSpecies/l/tf«,butwhat  has  theEflence  of  that  Species  ^  it  fol- 
lows,that  the  abflracl  Idea  for  which  theName  (lands,  and  the 
Eflence  of  the  Species,is  one  and  the  fame.  From  whence  it  is 
eafy  to  obferve,  that  the  Effences  of  the  forts  of  things,  and 
confequently  the  fortingof  this,  is  the  Workmanfhip  of  the 
Underftanding  that  abitra&s  and  makes  thofe  general  Ideas. 

S-  13- 


This  may  be  fome  Objection  to  the  NameofwmWf/^^;  but 
is,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  none  to  the  Thing  defignd  Ly  it.  There 
is  an  internal  Conllitution  of  Things,  on  which  their  Properties' 
depend.  This  your  Lordfliip  and  I  are  agreed  of.  and  this  we 
call  the  real  Effence.  There  are  alfo  certain  complex  Ideas,  or  Com- 
binations of  thefe  Properties  in  Mens  Minds,  to  which  they  com- 
monly annex  Specifick  Names,  or  Names  Oi  Sorts  or  Kinds  uf  Tilings. 
This,  I  believe,  your  Lordfliip  does  not  deny.  Thefe  complex  Ideas, 
for  want  of  a  better  Name,  I  have  called  nominal  Effence  ;  how  pro- 
perly I  will  not  difpute.  But  if  any  one  will  help  me  to  a  better 
Name  for  them,  I  am  ready  to  receive  it;  till  then,  I  mull, 
to  exprefs  my  felf,  ufe  this.  Now,  try  Lord,  Body,  Life,  and  the 
Power  of  Reafoning,  being  not  the  real  Eflence  or  a  '  Man,  as  I 
believe  your  Lordfhip  will  agree,  will  your  Lordfliip  fay,  that  they 
are  not  enough  to  make  the  Thing  wherein  they  are  fcund,  of  the 
Kind  called  Man,  and  not  of  the  Kind  called  Baboon,  B  ecu  ufe  the 
difference  of  thefe  Kinds  is  real?  If  this  be  not  real  enough  to  make 
the  Thing  of  one  Kind  and  not  of  another,  I  do  ncr  fee  how  Animal  ra- 
tionale can  Le  enough  really  to  diltinguifh  a  Man  from  an  Horfe ;  for 
that  is  but  the  Nominal,  not  real  Eflence  of  that  Kind,  defigned 
by  the  Name  Man.  And  yet  I  fuppofe,  every  one  thing  is  real  enough 
to  make  a  real  difference  between  that  and  other  Kinds.  And  if  nothing 
will  lerve  the  turn,  to  MAKE  things  of  one  Kind,  and  not  of  another 
f  which,  as  1  have  (hewed,  figr.ifies  no  more  but  ranking  of  them 
under  different  Specifick  Names)  but  their  real,  unknown  Conflituti- 
ons,  which  are  the  rial  Effences  w~  are  fpeaking  of,  I  fear  it  would 
be  a  long  while  before  we  (hould  have  really  different  Kinds  of  Sub- 
fiances,  or  diffinft  Names  for  them,  unlefs  we  could  diltinguifh 
them  by  thefe  Differences,  cf  which  we  have  no  diffincl  Concep- 
tions. For  I  think  it  would  not  be  readily  anfwered  mc,  if  I 
(hould  demand,  wherein  lies  the  real  difference  in  the  internal  Con- 
llitution of  a  Stag  from  that  of  a  Buck,  which  are  each  of  them  very 
well  known  to  be  cf  one  Kind,  and  not  of  the  other  ;  and  no  Body 
quellions  but  that  the  Kind  whereof  each  of  them  i«,  are  really  dif- 
ferent . 

Vol.  TL  C  your 
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§.  13.  I  would  not  here  be  thought  to  forget, 
fbey  are  the     much  lefs  to  deny,  that  Nature  in  the  Production 
WorkmavflAp        0f  Things,  makes  feveral  of  them  alike  :  there  is 
of  the    Under-     notmr)g  m0re  obvious,  efpeciallv  in  the  Races 
{      %eir  of  Animals>  and  a11  Things  propagated  by  Seed. 

iZLZ  in  But  yet  1  think,  we  may  fay  the  forting  of 
the  Similitude  them  under  Names,  is  the  Workmanjhip  of  the. 
of  things.  Under  ft  anding,  taking  occafion  fro?n  the  Simi- 

litude it  obferves  among!*  'em  to  make  abftracl 
general  Ideas,  and  fet  them  up  in  the  Mind,  with  Names  an- 
nex'd  to  'em,  as  Patterns  or  Forms,  (for  in  that  fenfe  the  word 
Form  has  a  very  proper  Signification  J  to  which  as  particu- 
lar Things  exifring  are  found  to  agree,  fo  they  come  to  be 
of  that  Species,  have  that  Denomination,  or  are  put  into  that 
Clafjis.  For  when  we  fay  this  is  a  Man,  that  a  Horfe  ;  this 
Jfujiice,  that  Cruelty  5  this  a  Watch,  that  a  Jack  3  what  do 

we 


Your  Lordlhip  farther  fays,  And  this  difference  doth  nit  depend  up- 
on the  complex  Ideas  ofSubjfances,  whereby  Men  arbitrarily  join  Modes: 
together  in  their  Minds.  1  confefs,  my  Lord,  I  know  not  wr.at  to  fay 
to  this,  becaufe  I  do  not  know  what  thefe  complex  Ideas  of  Sub- 
ftances  are,  whereby  Men  arbitrarily  join  Modes  together  in  their  Minds. 
But  I  am  apt  to  think  there  is  a  Miftake  in  the  Matter,  by  the  Words 
that  follow,  which  are  thefe  :  For  let  them  miilake  in  iheir  Complication  of 
Ideas,  either  in  leaving  out  er  putting  in  what  doth  not  belong  to  them  i 
and  let  their  Ideas  be  what  they  iviJl,  the  real  Effence  of  a  Man,  and 
an  Horfe,  and  a  Tree,   are  jufl   what  they  were. 

The  Mittake  I  fpoke  of,  I  humbly  fuppofe  is  this,  That  Things 
are  here  taken  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  their  real  Effence  j  when  by  the 
very  way  of  fpeaking  ot  them,  it  is  clear,  That  they  are  already  di- 
itinguifhed  by  their  nominal  Effences,  and  are  fo  taken  to  be.  For 
what,  I  befeech  your  Lordfhip,  doss  your  Lordfhip  mean,  when  you 
fay,  The  real  Effence  of  a  Man,  arid  an  Horfe,  and  a  Tree,  but  that 
there  are  fuch  Kinds  already  fet  out  by  the  Signification  of  thefe  Names, 
Man,  Horfe,  Tree  I  And  what,  I  befeech  your  Lordfhip,  is  the  Significa- 
tion of  each  of  thefe  Specifick  Names,  but  the  complex  Idea  it  Hands  for  f 
And  that  complex  Idea  is  the  nominal  Effence,  and  nothing  elfe.  So  that 
taking  Man,  as  your  Lordfhip  does  here,  to  Hand  for  a  kind  or  fort  ot 
Individuals,all  which  agree  in  that  common  complex  Idea,  which  that  Spe- 
fick  Name  (lands  for,  it  is  certain  that  the  real  Effence  of  all  the  Indi- 
viduals comprehended  under  the  Specifick  Name  Man,  in  your  ufe  of 
it,  would  be  juft  the  fame  ;  let  others  leave  out  or  put  into  their  com- 
plex Idea  of  Man  what  they  pleafe ;  becaufe  the  real  Effence  on  which 
that  unaltered  complex  Idea,  i.  e,  thofe  Properties  depend,  mult  neceffa- 
rSy  be  concluded  to  be  the  fame. 

For 
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we  elfe  but  rank  Things  under  dirferent  Spccifick  Names,  as 
agreeing  to  thofe  abitracl  Ideasy  of  which  we  have  made  thofe 
Names  the  Signs?  And  what  are  the  Eflences  of  thofe  Species, 
fet  out  and  marked  by  Names,  but  thofe  abftract  Ideas  in 
the  mind  ;  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  Bonds  between  particu- 
lar Things  that  exitt,  and  the  Names  they  are  to  be  ranked 
under  ?  And  when  general  Names  have  any  Connection  with 
particular  Beings,  thefe  abftract  Ideas  are  the  Medium  that 
unites  them  ;  fo  that  the  EfTences  of  Species,  as  dittinguifhed 
and  denominated  by  us,  neither  are,  nor  can  be  any  thing  but 
thofe  precife  abftradl  Ideas  we  have  in  our  Minds.  And  there- 
fore the  fuppofed  real  EfTences  of  Subftances,  if  different  from 

our 


For  I  take  it  for  granted,     That  in  ufing  the  Name  Man,     in  this 
place,     your  Lordfhip  ufes    it    for  that  complex  Idea  which  is  in  your 
Lordlhips  Mind  of  that  Species.    So   that   your    Lordfhip    by    putting 
it  for,    or  fubllituting  it  in  the  Place  of  that  complex  Idea  where  you 
fay  the  real  EiTence  of  it  is  juft  as  it  was,     or   the  very  fame  it  was, 
does  fuppofe  the  Idea  it  (lands  for,    to  be  Ideally  the  fame.     For  if  I 
change  the  Signification  of  the  Word  Man,     whereby  it  may  not  com- 
prehend jult  the  fame  Individuals   which   in    your   Lordihip's    Senle   it 
docs,     but  (hut  out  feme  of  thofe    that    to    your  Lordfhip   are  Men  in 
your  Signification  of  the  Word    Man,     or    take      in   others   to   which 
your  Lordfhip   does    not    allow  the  Name  Man ;     I  do  not  think  you 
will  fay,     that    the   real  Efl'ence  of  Man,     in  both  thefe  Senfes  is  the 
fame.      And  yet  your  Lordfhip  feems  to  fay  fo,     when  you  fay,     Let 
Men   mijlake  in  the  Complication  of  their    Ideas,     either   in  lea-ving  out 
fir  putting   in  nvhat  doth   not    belong    to    them  ;     and  let   their  Ideas  be 
•what  they  pleafe,  the  real  EJfence  of  the  Individuals  comprehended  un- 
der the   Names  annexed  to  thefe  Ideas,     will  be  the  fame :     For   fo, 
I   humbly  conceive,     it  mull  be  put,     to  make  out  what  your  Lord- 
fhip  aims  at.     For  as  your    Lordfhip  puts  it  by  the  Name   of  Man, 
or   any   other  Specifick   Name,     your    Lordihip    feems  to  me  to  fup- 
pofe,    that  that  Name  Hands    for,  and   not  for    the  fame    Idea,    at 
the  fame  time. 

For  Example,  my  Lord,  let  ycur  Lordihip's  Idea,  to  which  yoa 
annex  the  Sign  Man,  be  a  rational  Animal  :  Let  another  Man's  I- 
dea  be  a  rational  Animal  of  fuch  a  Shape  ;  let  a  third  Man's  Idea 
be  of  an  Animal  of  fuch  a  Size  and  Shape,  leaving  out  Rationality  ; 
let  a  fourth  be  an  Animal  with  a  Body  of  fuch  a  Shape,  and  an 
immaterial  Subftance,  with  a  Power  of  Reafoning  ;  let  a  fifth  leave 
out  ot  his  Idea,  an  immaterial  Subftance.  'Tis  plain  every  one  ot 
thefe  will  call  his  a  Man,  as  well  as  your  Lordfhip,  and  yet  'tis  as 
plain  that  Man,  as  ilanding  for  all  thefe  dillincl,  complex  Ideas, 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  the  fame  internal  Conftitution,  i.  e.  the 
fame  real  EJfence.*  The  Truth  is,  every  diilinc!,  abftrad  Idea,  with  a 

(j  2  Name 
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our  AbftracT:  Ideas  cannot  be  the  Effences  of  the  Species  we 
rank  Things  into,  For  two  Species  may  be  one,  as  rationally, 
as  two  different  Effences  be  the  Effence  of  one  Species :  And 
I  demand,  what  are  the  Alterations  may,  or  may  not  be  in  a 
Horfe  or  Lead,  without  making  either  of  'em  to  be  of  ano- 
ther Species?  In  determining  the  Species  of  Things  by  our 
Abftracl  Ideas,  this  is  eafy  to  refolve  :  but  if  any  one  will  re- 
gulate himfelf  herein,  by  fuppofed  real  Effences,  he  will,  I 
Itrppofe,  be  at  a  lofs :  and  he  will  never  be  able  to  know  when 
any  thing  precisely  ceafes  to  be  of  the  Species  of  a  Horfe,  or 
Lead. 


Name  to  it,  makes  a  real,  diitinct  kind,  whatever  the  real  Effence 
(which  we  know  not  of  any  of  them)  be. 

And  therefore  I  grr.nt  it  true  what  your  Lcrdfhip  fays  in  the  next 
Words,.  And  let  the  nominal  E fence  differ  never  fo  much,  the  real  com- 
mon EJfence  or  Mature  of  the  federal  Kinds,  are  not  at  all  altered  by  them, 
i.  e.  That  our  Thoughts  or  Ideas  cannot  alter  the  real  Confutations 
that  are  in  Things  that  exiil,  there  is  nothing  more  certain.  But 
yet  'tis  true,  that  the  Chaages  of  Ideas  to  whicft  we  annex  'em,  can 
and  does  alter  the  Signification  of  their  Names,  and  thereby  alter  the 
Kinds,  which  by  thefe  Names  we  rank  and  fort  'cm  into.  Your 
liOrdfhip  farther  adds.  And  thefe  real  Effences  are  unchangeable,  i.  e. 
the  internal  Constitutions  are  unchangeable.  Of  what,  1  oefeech  your 
Lordihip,  are  the  internal  Confitutions  unchangeable  ?  Not  of  any 
thing  mat  exifts,  but  of  God  alone  ;  for  they  may  be  changed  all 
as  eafily.  by  that  Hand  that  made  'em,  as  the  internal  Frame  of  a 
Watcri.  What  then  is  it  that  is  unchangeable  ?  The  internal  Con- 
futation, or  real  EfTence  of  a  Species :  wnich,  in  plain  Enghfh,  is 
r.o  mere  but  this,  whilil  the  fame  Speciilck  Name,  v..g.  of  Man, 
Horfe,  or  Tree,  is  annexed  to,  or  made  the  Sign  of  the  fame  ab~ 
ftraft,  complex  Idea,  under  which  I  rank  feveral  Individuals ;  it  is 
impofCble  but  the  real  Conllitution.  on  which  that  unaltered,  complex 
Idea,  or  nominal  EfTence  depends,  mult  be  the  fame,  i.  e.  in  o- 
ther  Words,  where  we  find  all  the  fame  Properties,  we  have  Reafcn 
to  conclude  there  is  the  fame  real,  internal  Conllitution  from  which 
thofe  Properties  flow. 

Eut  your  Lordihip  proves  the  real  Effences  to  be  unchangeable,  be- 
caufe  God  makes  'em,  in  thofe  following  Words:  For  however  there 
may  happen  fotne  Variety  in  Individuals  by  particular  Accidents,  yet  the 
Effences  cf  Men,  and  Horfcs,  and  Trees,  remain  always  the  fame  ;  be- 
caufe  they  do  not  defend  en  the  Ideas  of  Man,  but  on  the  Will  of  the  Crea- 
tor,  v:ho  hath  made  feveral  Sorts  cf  Beings. 

'Tis  true,  the  real  Conflitutions  or  Effences  of  particular  Things 
exifting,  do  not  depend  on  the  Ideas  of  Men,  but  on  the  Will  of 
the  Creator  ;.  but  their  being  ranked  into  Sorts,  under  fuch  and  fuch 
N;n;cs,  does  dep  nd,  2nd  wholly  depend,  en  the  Ideas  of  Men. 
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(\.  14..  Nor  will  any  one  wonder,  that  I  faythefe 
Tffences,  or  abitracl  Ideas,  (which  are  the  Mca-  Each  d'ftina 
fures  of  Name,and  theBoundaries  of  Species)are  ;££*¥%> 
thelVork.7rtan(JjipoftheUnderflanding,vi\\ocon-  '£*g  !j  m""  *' 
fiders,  that  at  leait  the  complex  ones  are  often, 
in  feveral  Men  different  Collections  of  fimple  Ideal :  and  there- 
fore that  is  Covetoufnefs  to  one  Man,  which  is  not  fo  to  another. 
Kay,  even  in  Subftances,  where  their  abstract  Ideas  feem  to  be 
taken  from  the  Things  themfelves,  they  are  not  conltantly  the 
fame  j  no  not  in  that  Species,  which  is  moil  familiar  to  us,  and 
•with  which  we  have  the  molt,  intimate  Acquaintance:  It  ha- 
ving been  more  than  once  doubted,  whether  the  Foetus  born  of 
a  Woman  were  a  Man,  even  fo  far,  as  that  it  hath  been  deba- 
ted, whether  it  were,  or  were  not  to  be  nourifhed  and  bapti- 
zed :  which  could  not  be,  if  the  abltrac"!:  Idea  or  E ffer.ee,  to 
which  .he  Name  Man  belonged,  were  of  Nature's  making  j 
and  were  not  the  uncertain  and  various  Collection  of  fimple 
Ideas,  which  the  Understanding  puts  together,  and  then  ab- 
ftracYing  it,  affixed  a  Name  to  it.  So  that  in  truth,  every 
diJlinSi  abjlraci  Idea,  is  a  difimSt  "Effence  1  and  the  Names 
that  itand  for  fuch  diltincT:  Ideas,  are  the  Names  of  things  effen- 
tially  different.  Thus  a  Circle  is  as  effentially  different  from  an 
Oval,  as  a  Sheep  from  a  Go.it :  and  Rain  is  as  effentially  diffe- 
rent from  Snow,  asWaterfrom  Earth, that abftra 61  Idea  which  is 
the  Effence of one,  being  impoffiblc  to  be  communicated  to  the 
other.  And  thus  any  two  abltract /^tfi,  that  in  any  part  vary  one 
from  another,  with  two  diftincl:  Names  annexed  to  them,  confti- 
tute  two  diitinct,  forts,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  Species,  as  effentially 
different  as  any  two  the  mod  remote  or  oppofire  in  the  World. 

$.15.  But  fince  the  Effences  of  Things  are  Real  and  na- 
thought  by  fome,  (and  not  without  Reafonj  to  minal  EJfence. 
be  wholly  unknown  j  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  consider  the  fe- 
veral Significations  of  the  Word  Effence. 
Firfti  Effence  miy  be  taken  for  the  Being  of  any  thing, whereby 
it  is  what  it  is.  And  thus  the  real  internal,  hutgenerady  in  Sub- 
fiances,  unknown  Constitution  of  Things,  whereon  their  difcove- 
rable  Qualities  depend,  may  be  called  their  EfJenCe.  This  is  the 
proper  original  Signification  of  the  Word,  as  is  evident  from  the 
Formation  of xt^Ejfentia,  in  its  primary  Notation,  fignifying  pro- 
perly 'Being.  And  in  this  Senfe  it  is  Rill  ufed,  when  wefpeak  of 
the  Effence  ot  parti cularThings, without  giving  them  anyName. 

Secondly,  The  Le  irningand  Difputes  of  the  Schools,  having 
been  much  bulled  aboutG.-Wj  and  heWordEflent 

almoft  loft  its  primary  Signification^  and  infjead  of  the  real  Con- 
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ftitution  of  things,  has  been  almoft  wholly  applied  to  the  artifi- 
cial Conftitution  of  Genus  and  Species.  'Tis  true,  there  is  ordi- 
narily fuppofed  a  real  Conftitution  of  the  forts  of  Things  ;  and 
'tis  paft  doubt,  there  mud  be  fome  real  Conftitution,  on  which 
any  Collection  of  fimple  Ideas  co-exifting,  mud  depend.  But  it 
being  evident,  that  Things  are  ranked  under  Names  into  forts 
of  Species,  only  as  they  agree  to  certain  abftraft  Ideas,  to  which 
we  have  annexed  thofe  Names,  the  EJJence  of  each  Genus,  or 
Sort,  comes  to  be  nothing  but  that  abftracl:  Idea,  which  the 
Generator  Sor'al  (if  I  may  have  leave  fo  to  call  it  from  Sort,  as 
I  do  General  from  Genus')  Name  ftands  for.  And  this  we  fhall 
find  to  be  that  which  the  Word  Effence  imports,  in  its  moft  fa- 
miliar ufe.  Thefe  two  forts  otEJJences,  I  fuppofe,  may  not  un- 
fitly be  termed,the  one  the  Real,  the  other  the  NominalE.jJcnce. 

•  %.  16.  Jicfxeen  the  nominal  EJJence,  and  the 

Covjlant  Con-     Name,  there  is  fo  near  a  Connexion,  that  the 

neciion  between      }same  0f  any  fort  of  Things  cannot  be  attribu- 

*be  Name  and      ted  t0  any  part-(Cuiar  Being)  but  wnat  has  this 

nomma     j~         Effcncc,  wherebv  it  anfwers  that  abftracl  Idea. 

whereof  that  Name  is  the  Sign. 
<S.  17.  Concerning  the  real  Effences  of corpo- 
Suppcjitio/t         real  Subftances,  (to  mention  thofe  only)  there 
that  Species  are,  if  I  miftake  not,  two  Opinions.  The  one  is 

are  difunguijhed  0f  t'nofe,  who  ufing  the  Word  EJJence,  for  they 
j?J?       ;  know  not  what,    fuppofe  a  certain  Number  of 

hjjence*  thofe  Effences,  according  to  which  all  natural 

things  are  made,  and  wherein  they  do  exactly 
every  one  of  them  partake,  and  fo  become  of  this  or  that  Spe- 
cies. The  other,  and  more  rational  Opinion,  is  of  thofe,  who 
look  on  all  natural  things  to  have  a  real,  but  unknown  Confti- 
tution of  their  infenfible  Parts,  from  which  flow  thofe  femlble 
Qualities,  which  ferve  us  to  diftingui/h  them  one  from  another, 
according  as  we  have  Occafion  to  rank  them  into  forts,  under 
common  Denominations.  The  former  of  thefe  Opinions,  which 
fuppofes  thefe  EjJ'cnces,  as  a  certain  Number  of  Forms  or  Molds, 
wherein  all  natural  Things  that  exift,  are  caft,  and  do  equally 
partake,  as  I  imagine,  very  much  perplexed  the  Knowledge 
of  natural  Things.  The  frequent  Productions  of  Monfters,  in 
all  the  Species  of  Animals,  and  of  Changelings,  and  other 
ftrange  Iffues  of  human  Birth,  carry  with  them  Difficulties  not 
poflible  to  conhTt  with  this  Hypothejis:  fince  it  is  as  impoffible, 
that  two  things,  partaking  exactly  of  the  fame  real  EJfenc:\ 
jhould  have  different  Properties,  as  that  two  Figures  partaking 
in  the  fame  real  EJJence  of  a  Circle,    fhou'd  have  different 

Properties 
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Properties.  But  were  there  no  other  Reafon  againft  it,  yet 
the  Sufpofition  of  Effences,  that  cannot  he  known  ;  and  the 
making  them  neverthelefs  to  be  that  which  diHinguifiies  the 
Species  of  things,  is  fo  wholly  tifelefs,  and  unferviceable  to  any 
part  of  our  Knowledge,  that  that  alone  were  fufficient  to  make 
us  lay  it  by,  and  content  ourfelves  with  fuch  Effences  o$  the 
Sorts  of  Species  of  Things,  as  come  within  the  reach  of  our 
Knowledge  •  which,  when  ferioufly  conflder:d,  will  be  found, 
as  I  have  faid,  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  thofe  abftracT:  complex 
Ideas,  to  which  we   have  annexed  diftincl:  General  Names. 

§.  18.  Effences  being  thus  diftinguifhed  into  j^caj  a)1(f  m_ 
Nominal  and  Real,  we  may  farther  obferve,  that  m'mal  Ej/lncef 
in  the  Species  of fzmpleldeasandAIodes,th.ey  are  the  fame  in 
.always  the  fame:  But  in  Sub/lances, always  quite  fmple  Ideas 
different.  Thus  a  Figure  including  a  Space  be-  a"'{  Modes, 
tween  three  Lines,  is  the  real  as  weJl  as  nominal  tyf**"*  m 
Effence  of  a  Triangle;  it  being  not  only  the  ab-  Su¥ancc5- 
ftracT:  Idea  to  which  the  general  Name  is  annexed,  but  the 
very  Effcntia,  or  Being,  of  the  thing  it  felf,  that  Foundation 
from  which  all  its  Properties  flow,  and  to  which  they  are  all 
infeparably  annexed.  But  it  is  far  otherwife  concerning  that 
parcel  of  Matter,  which  makes  the  Ring  on  my  Finger, 
wherein  thefe  two  Effences  are  apparently  different.  For  it  is 
the  real  Constitution  of  its  infenfible  Parts,  on  which  depend 
all  thofe  Properties  of  Colour,  Weight,  Fufibility,  Fixednefs, 
£•*<;.  which  makes  it  to  be  Gold,  or  gives  it  a  right  to  that 
Name,  which  is  therefore  its  nominal  Effence.  Since  nothing 
.can  be  called  Gold,  but  what  has  a  Conformity  of  Qualities  to 
that  abftracT:  complex  Idea,  to  which  that  Name  is  annexed. 
But  this  Diftinclion  of  Effences,  belonging  particularly  to  Sub- 
ftances,  we  (hall,  when  we  come  to  conlider  their  Names, 
•have  anoccafion  to  treat  of  more  fully. 

§.  1 9.  That  fuch  ahjlracl  Ideas,cw thNames  to  Effaces  inge- 
them,2L$  we  have  beenfpeakingof,  arc  Effences,  nerabk  and 
may  farther  appear  by  what  we  are  told  concern-  ^corruptible. 
ing  Effences,  viz.  that  they  are  all  ingcnerable  and  incorrup- 
tible. Which  cannot  be  true  of  the  real  Constitutions  of 
Things,  which  begin  and  peri (h  with 'em.  All  things,  that 
exift,  befides  their  Author,  are  all  liable  to  Change  ;  cfpeciai- 
ly  thofe  Things  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  have  ranked  into 
Bands,  under  diftincf  Names  or  Enfigns.  Thus  that  which 
was  Grafs  to  Day,  is  to  Morrow  the  Flefh  of  a  Sheep  3  and 
within  tew  Days  after,  becomes  part  of  a  Man  :  In  all  which, 
and  the  like  Changes,  'tis  evident,  their  real  Effence,  i.  e.  that 
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Conftiturion,  whereon  the  Properties  of  thefe  feveral  things  de- 
pended, is  deflroy'd,  and  perifhes  with  them.  But  EJfences 
being  taken  for  Ideas,  eftablifhed  in  the  Mind,  with  Names 
annexed  to  them,  they  are  fuppofed  to  remain  fteddily  the 
fame,  whatever  Mutations  the  particular  Subftances  are  liable 
to.  For  whatever  becomes  of Alexander  and  'Bucephalus,  the 
Jdeas  to  which  Alan  and  Horfe  are  annexed,  are  fuppofed  ne- 
vertheless to  remain  in  the  fame  j  and  fo  the  EJfences  of  thofe 
Species  are  preferved  whole  and  undeftroy'd,whateverChanges 
happen  to  any,  or  all  of  the  Individuals  of  thofe  Species.  By 
this  means  thzFJfence  of  a  Species  refts  fafe  and  intire, without 
the  Exiftence  of  fo  much  as  one  Individual  of  that  kind.  For 
were  there  now  no  Circle  exifting  any  where  in  the  World,  (as 
perhaps  that  Figure  exifts  not  anywhere  exactly  marked  out,) 
yet  the  Idea  annexed  to  that  Name  would  net  ceafe  to  be 
what  it  is  ;  nor  ceafe  to  be  as  a  Pattern,  to  determine  which  of 
the  partcular  Figures  we  meet  with,  have,or  have  not  a  Right 
to  the  Name  Circle,  and  fb  to  fhew  which  of  them,  by  having 
that  EfTence,  was  of  that  Species.  And  tho' there  neither  were, 
nor  had  been  in  Nature  fuch  a  Beaft  as  an  Unicorn,  nor  fuch 
a  Fifhas  a  Mermaid '5  yet  fuppofing  thofe  Names  to  ftand 
for  complex  abftract  Ideas,  that  contained  no  inconfiftency  in 
them  5  the  EJfer.ce  of  a  Mer?/?aid  is  as  intelligible  as  that  of 
a  Man  5  and  the  Idea  of  an  Unicorn^  as  certain, -{teddy  and  per- 
manent, as  that  of  a  Horfe.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  Doctrine  of  the  Immutability  of  EJJencesy 
proves  them  to  be  only  abdracl:  Ideas  j  and  is  founded  on  the 
Relation  eftablifhed  between  them,  and  certain  Sounds  as 
Signs  of  them  5  and  will  always  be  true,  as  long  as  the  lame 
Isame  can  have  the  fame  Signification. 

(j.  20.  To  conclude,  this  is  that,  which  in 
Recapitulation,  /hort  I  would  fay,  (w3.)That  all  the  great  Bufi- 
nefs  of  Gene ra  and  Species,  and  their  Ejfencesy 
amounts  to  no  more  but  this,  That  Men  making  abltracl:  Ideas, 
and  fettling  them  in  their  Minds,  with  Names  annexed  to 
them,  co  thereby  enable  themfelves  to  confider  Things,  and 
difcourfe  of  them,  as  it  were  in  Bundles,  for  the  eafler  and 
readier  Improvement  and  Communication  of  their  Knowledge, 
which  would  advance  but  flowiy,  were  their  Words  and 
Thoughts  confined  only  to  Particulars, 
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CHAP.    IV. 

Of  the  Names  of  Simple  Ideas. 

$.  r.  f  ■  ^Houph  all  Words,  as  I  have  /hewn,  Names  of  Sim- 
fignify  nothing  immediately  but  /^'  j^eiS' 
-*-  the  Ideas  in  the  Mind  of  the  Speak- 
er, yet  upon  a  nearer  Survey,  we  /hall  find  that 
theNamcs  of  'Simple  Ideas,  mixed  Modes,  (under 
which  I  comprife  Relations  too,)  and  natural 
Subflances,bave  each  ofthemfemcthing  /  eculiar, 
and  different  from  the  other.  For  Example  : 

§.  2.  Firfi,  The  Names  of  Simple  Ideas,  and 
Subflances,  with  the  abftracl:  Ideas  in  the  Mind, 
which  they  immediately  fignify,  intimate  alfo     intimate  real 
fane  real  Exiftence,  from   which   was  deriv'd     Exigence. 
their  original  Pattern.  But  the  2^  mes  of  mixed 
Modes,  terminate  in  the  Idea  that  is  in  the  Mind,  and  lead  not 
the  Thoughts  any  farther,    as  we  fhall  fee    more  at  large  in 
the  following  Chapter. 

(*.  ■;.  Secondly,    The  Names  of  Simple  Ideas        Seem 
and  Modes,  fignify  always  the  real,  as  well  as    Namet  ot  Sim-- 
nominalFffencc  of  their  Species.  But  the  Names    ?£  *de*s  *f^ 
of  natural  Subflances,  fignify  rarely,  if  ever,any       /  '     f!i 
thing  but  barely  the  nominal  Effcnces  of  thofe     reai  and  ~^;.,:. 
Species,    as  we  /hall  /hew  in  the  Chapter  that 
treats  of  the  Names  of  Sub/ranees  in  particular. 

£.  4.  Thirdly,  The  Names  of  Simple  Ideas 
/Tre  not  capable  cf  any  Definitions  $  the  Names 
of  all  complex  Ideas  are.  It  has  not,  that  I  know, 
hitherto  been  taken  Notice  of  by  any  Body,  what  Words  are, 
and  what  are  not  capable  of  being  defined  :  the  want  whereof, 
is  (as  I  am  apt  to  think)  not  feldom  the  occaflon  of  great  wrang- 
ling and  Obfcurity  in  Mens  DH'courles,  whilft  fume  demand 
Definitions  of  Terms  that  cannot  be  defined  $  and  others  think, 
they  ought  to  reft  farisfied  in  an  Explication  made  by  a  more 
general  Word,  and  itsReftriclion,  (or  to /peak  in  Terms  of  Art, 
by  a  Genus  and  ^Difference?)  when  even  after  fuch  Definition 
made  according  to  Rule,  tht-fe  who  hear  it,  have  often  no 
more  a  cjear  Conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  Word,  than  they 
had  before.  This  at  leaif,  I  think,  that  the  (hewing  what  Words 
are,ard  what  are  not  capable  of  Definitions,  and  wherein  con  fills 
a  good  Definition jis riot  wholly  befides  curpreleht  purpofe  ^  and 

perhaps, 
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perhaps,  will  afford  fo  much  Light  to  the  Nature  of  thefe  Signs, 

and  our  Ideas,  as  to  deferve  a  more  particular  Confideration. 

§.  5.  I  will  not   here  trouble  my  felf,  to  prove 

If  all  were      that  all  Terms  are  not  definable  from  that  Pro- 
defuwble,  grefs,  in  infinitum,  which  it  will  vifibly  lead  us 

*  tumid  he'*  jnt0i  \{  we  fhould  allow,  that  all  Names  could  be 
JW/iininfi-  defined.  For  ifthe  Terms  of  one  Definition,were 
{till  to  be  defined  by  another,Where  at  laft  fhould 
we  {top  ?  But  I  fhall  from  the  Nature  of  our  Ideas,  and  the 
Signification  of  our  Words,  {hew,  why  fame  Names  can,  atid 
others  cannot  be  defined,  and  which  they  are. 

§.  6.  I  think,  it  is  agreed,  that  a  Definition  is 

What  a  De-     not:hing  elfe,  but  the  fie-zving  the  meaning  of  one 
jimtion  is.  Word  by  fever al  other  not  fynonimous  Therms, 

The  meaning  of  Words  being  only  the  Ideas  they  are  made  to 
ftand  for  by  him  that  ufes  'em  ;  the  meaning  of  any  Term  is 
then  {hewed,  or  the  Word  is  defined,  when  by  other  Words 
the  Idea  it  is  made  the  fign  of,  and  annexed  to  in  the  Mind  of 
the  Speaker,  is  as  it  were  reprefented,  or  fet  before  the  view 
of  another  ;  and  thus  its  Signification  afcertained.  This  is  the 
only  ufe  and  end  of  Definitions  ;  and  therefore  the  only  Mea- 
fure  of  what  is,  or  is  not  a  good  Definition. 

§.  7.  This  being  premifed,    I  fay,    that  the 

Simple  Ideas  Names  of  Simple  Ideas,  and  thofe  only,  are  in- 
why  indefinable,  capable  of  being  defined.  The'Reafon  whereof  is 
this,  That  the  feveral  Terms  of  a  Definition, 
Signifying  feveral  Ideas,  they  can  altogether  by  no  means  re- 
prefent  an  Idea,  which  has  no  Compofition  at  all :  And  there- 
fore a  Definition  which  is  properly  nothing  but  the  {hewing  the 
meaning  of  one  Word  by  feveral  others  not  fignifying  each  the 
fame  thing,  can  in  the  Names  of  Simple  Ideas  have  no  place. 

Injlances ;         §.8  The  not  observing  thisDifference  in  our  Ideas  t 
Motion.  and  tneir  Names,    has  produc'd  that  eminent  tri- 

fling in  theSchools,which  is  fo  eafy  to  be  obferved  in  theDefiniti- 
ons  they  give  us  of  fomc  few  of  thefe  Simple  Ideas.  For  as  to  the 
greateft  part  of 'em,  even  thofe  Matters  of  Definitions  were  fain 
to  leave  them  untouched,  merely  by  the  Impoffibility  they  found 
in  it.  What  more  exqui  fire. ^rgw*  could  the  Wit  of  Man  invent, 
than  this  Definition,  -The  Atl  of  a  "Being  in  \Pozver,  as  far  forth 
(is  in  \P0-1ver7.  which  would  puzzle  any  rational  Man,  to  whom 
it  was  not  already  known  by  its  famous  Abfurdity,  to  guefs 
what  Word  it  could  ever  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  Explication  of, 
Wittily  afking  a  Dutchman  what  Seweeginge  was,  fhould  have 
received  this  Explication  in  his  own  Language,   that  it  was 
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Alius  cutis  in  potential  quatcnus  in  potentia  5  I  aflc  whether 
any  one  can  imagine  he  could  thereby  have  underftood  wha 
the  Word  Ptcxeeginge  fignified,  or  have  guefled  what  Idea  a 
'Dutchman  ordinarily  had  in  his  Mind,  and  would  fignify  to 
another  when  he  ufed  that  Sound. 

§.  9.  Nor  have  the  Modern  Philofophers,  who  have  endea- 
voured to  throw  off  the  Jargon  of  the  Schools,  and  fpeak  in- 
telligibly, much  better  fucceeded  in  defining  Simple  Ideas,  whe- 
ther by  explaining  their  Caufes,  or  any  otherwife.  The  Atomijls, 
who  define  Motion  to  be  a  Paffage  from  one  place  to  another^ 
What  do  they  more  than  put  one  fynonimous  Word  for  another? 
For  what  is  Paffage  other  thin  Motion  ?  And  if  they  were  afked 
what  'PaJJ'agc  was,  How  would  they  better  define  it  than  by 
Motion  ?  For  is  it  not  at  leaft  as  proper  and  fignificanr,  to  fay, 
Paffage  is  a  Motion  from  one  'place  to  another ,  as  to  fay,  Mo- 
tion is  a  Paffage,  $c.  This  is  to  tranflate,  and  not  to  define, 
when  we  change  two  Words  of  the  fame  Signification  one  for 
another  5  which  when  one  is  better  underftood  than  the  other, 
may  ferve  to  difcover  what  Idea  the  unknown  ftands  for  ;  but 
is  very  far  from  a  Definition,  unlefs  we  will  fay,  every  Englifh. 
Word  in  the  Dictionary,  is  the  Definition  of  the  Latin  Word  it 
anfwers,  and  that  Motion  is  a  Definition  of  Mot  us.  Nor  will 
the  fucccffive  Application  of  the  Parts  of  the  Superficies  of  one 
Body,  to  thofe  of  another,  which  the  Cartejians  give  us,  prove 
a  much  better  Definition  of  Motion,  when  well  examined. 

§.  10.  "The  A  ft  of  Perfpicuous,as  far  forth  asperfpicu-  Light, 
ons,  is  another  Peripatetick  Definition  of  a  Simple  Idea  ;  which 
though  not  more  abfurd  than  the  former  of  Motion,  yet  betrays 
its  Ufelefnefs  and  Infignificancy  more  plainly,  becaufe  Ex- 
perience will  eafily  convince  any  one,  that  it  cannot  make  the 
meaning  of  the  Word  Light  (which  it  pretends  to  define)  at  all 
underftood  by  a  blind  Man:  but  the  Definition  of  Motion  ap- 

?ears  not  at  firft  fight  fo  ufelefs,  becaufe  it  fcapes  this  way  of 
Vial.  For  this  Simple  Idea,  entring  by  the  Touch  as  well  a$ 
Sight,  'tis  impoftible  to  fhew  an  Example  of  any  one,  who  has 
no  other  way  to  get  the  Idea  of  Motion,  but  barely  by  the  De- 
finition of  that  Name.  Thofe  who  tell  us,  that  Light  is  a  great 
N  umber  of  little  Globules,  ftriking  brifkly  on  the  bottom  of  the 
Eye,  fpeak  more  intelligibly  than  the  Schools:  but  yet  thele 
Words  never  fo  well  underftood,  would  make  the  Idea,  the  Word 
Light  ftands  for,  no  more  known  to  a  Man  that  underftands  it 
not  before,  than  if  one  fhould  tell  him,  that  Light  was  nothing 
but  a  Company  of  little  Tennis  balls,  which  Fairies  all  Day  long 
ftruck  with  Rackets  againft  fomc  Mens  Foreheads,  whilft  they 

paffed 
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•paffedby  others.  For  granting  this  Explication  of  the  thing  to 
be  true  ;  yet  the  Idea  of  the  Caufe  of  Light,  if  we  had  it  never 
fo  exact,  would  no  more  give  us  the  Idea  of  Light  it  felf,  as  it 
is  fuch  a  particular  Perception  in  us,  than  the  Idea  of  the  Figure 
andMotion  of  a  fharpPiece  of  Steel, would  give  us  the  Idea  of 
that  Pain  which  it  is  able  to  caufe  in  us.  For  the  caufe  of  any 
Senfation,  and  the  Senfationitfelt,  in  all  the  Ample  Ideas  oi' one 
Senfe,  are  two  Ideas  ;  and  two  Ideas  fo  different,and  diftant  one 
from  another,  that  no  two  can  be  more  fo.  And  therefore 
Should  'BesCartes's  Gloubles  ftrike  never  fo  long  on  the  Retina 
of  a  Man,  who  was  biind  by  a  Gutta  Serena,  he  would  thereby 
never  have  any  Idea  0$  Light,  or  any  thing  approaching  to  it, 
tho'  he  underltood  what  little  Gloubles  were,  and  what  fink- 
ing on  another  Body  was,  never  fo  well.  And  therefore  the  Car~ 
tejlans  very  well  diitinguifh  between  that  Light  which  is  the 
Caufe  of  that  Senfation  in  us,  and  the  Idea  which  is  produe'd 
in  us  by  i%  and  is  that   which  is  properly  Light 

Simple  Ideas  §•  lI  -Simple  Ideas,  as  has  been  fhewn,<3r£  on- 
why  indefinable  ly  to  begot  by  thofe  Imprejjions,  Obje&s  thenv 
fariher  explain-  felves  make  on  our  Minds,  by  the  proper  Inlets 
ed.  appointed  to  each  fort.    If  they  are  not  received 

this  way,  all  the  Words  in  the  World,  -made  rife  of  to  explainer 
define  any  of  their  Names,  will  never  be  able  to  produce  inm 
the  Idea  it  fiandsfor.  For  Words  being  Sounds,  can  produce  in 
us  no  other  Simple  Ideas,  than  of  thofe  verySounds;  nor  excite 
any  in  us,  but  by  that  voluntary  Connection,  which  is  known 
to  be  between  'em, and  thofe  Simple  Z^775,which  common  Ufe 
hasmade'em  Signsof.  He  that  thinks  otherwife,let  him  try  if 
any  Words  can  give  him  the  tafte  of  a  Pine- Apple,  and  make 
him  have  the  true  Idea  of  the  Relifh  of  that  celebrated  delicious 
Fruit.  So  far  as  he  is  told  it  has  a  refemblance  with  any  Tafles 
whereof  he  has  theldeas  already  in  hisMemory,  imprinted  there 
by  fcniible  Objects,  not  Strangers  to  his  Palate,  fo  far  may  he 
approach  that  refemblance  in  his  Mind.  But  this  is  not  giving 
us  that  Idea  by  a  Definition,  but  exciting  in  us  other  Simple 
Ideas,  >  their  known  Karnes  5  which  will  be  ftill  very  different 
from  the  true  tafte  of  that  Fruit  itfelf.  In  Light  and  Colours, 
and  all  other  Simple  Ideas,  it  is  the  fame  thing:  For  theSig- 
nification  of  Sounds,  is  not  natural,  but  only  impofed  and  arbi- 
trary. And  no  Definition  of  Light,  or  Rednefs,  is  more  fitted 
or  able  to  produce  either  of  thofe  Ideas  in  us,  than  the  Sound 
Light,  or  Red,  by  itfelf.  For  to  hope  to  produce  an  Idea  of 
Light,  or  Colour,  by  a  Sound,  however  formed,  is  to  expect  chat 
Soui.ds  fhould  bi  viiible,  or  Colours  audible  5  and  to  make  the 

Ears 
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Ears  do  the  Office  of  all  the  other  Senfes.  Which  is  all  one  as  to 
fay,  that  we  might  Tafte,  Smell,  and  See  by  the  Ears  :  a  forr 
of  Philofophy  worthy  only  of Saneho  cPanca,  who  had  the  Fa- 
culty to  £ce1)ulcinca  by  Hearfay.  And  therefore  he  that  has  not 
before  received  in  o  his  Mind,  by  the  proper  Inlet,  the  fimple 
Idea  which  any  Word  ftands  for,  can  never  come  to  know  the 
Signification  of  that  Word,  by  any  other  Words,  or  Sounds, 
whatfoever  put  together,  according  to  any  Rules  of  Definition, 
The  only  way  is,  by  applying;  to  his  Senfes  the  proper  Object  ; 
and  fo  producing  that  Idea  in  him,  for  which  he  has  learned 
the  name  already.  A  itudious  blind  Man,  who  had  mightily 
beat  his  Head  about  vifible  Objects,  and  made  ufe  of  the  Ex- 
plication of  his  Books  and  Friends,  to  underftand  thofe  Names 
of  Light  and  Colours,  which  often  came  in  his  way  ;  bragg'd 
one  Day,  That  he  now  under'-1  ood  what  Scarlet  fignify'd.  Up- 
on which  his  Friend  demanding,  what  Scirlet  was?  The 
blind  Man  anfwer'd,  It  was  like  the  Sound  of  a  Trumpet. 
Juft  fuch  an  Underllanding  of  the  Name  of  any  other  fimple 
Idea  will  he  have,  who  hopes  to  get  it  only  from  a  Definition, 
or  other  Words  made  ufj  or  to  explain  it. 

<S.  1 2.  The  Cafe  is  quite  otherwise  in  complex        &*  Contrary 
Ideas  $  which  confirming  of  feveral  fimple  ones,  it    fatvedin  com- 

is  in  thePower  of  Words,ftanding  for  the  feveral     f~x„  *deas».  9 
_  ,  ,  !«.!_..#"'  r  ■  •  In  fiances  of  a 

Ideas,  that  make  that  Uompoiition,  to  imprint      ~J        ^ 

complex/rf^iin  theMind, which  werenever  there  Rainbow. 
before,  and  fo  make  their  Names  be  underflood. 
In  fuch  Collections  of  Ideas,  paffing  under  one  Name,  definiti- 
on, or  the  teaching  the  Signification  of  one  Word,  by  feveral  o- 
thers,  has  place,  and  may  make  us  itoderfland  the  Names  of 
Things,  which  never  came  wichin  the  reach  of  our  Senfes  ; 
and  frame  Ideas  fui table  to  thofe  in  other  Mens  Minds,  when 
rhey  ufe  thofe  Names :  provided  that  none  of  the  Terms  of  the 
Definition  fbnd  for  any  fuch  fimple  Ideas,  which  he  to  whom 
the  Explication  is  made,  has  never  yet  had  in  his  Thought 
Thus  the  Word  Statue  may  be  explain'd  to  a  blind  Man  by 
other  Words,  when  Picture  cannot,  his  Senfes  having  given  him 
the  Idea  of  Figure,  but  not  of  Colours,  which  therefore  Words 
cannot  excite  in  him.  Th's  gained  the  Prize  to  the  Painter, 
again!!  the  Statuary;  each  of  which  contending  for  the  Excel- 
lency of  his  Art,  and  the  Statuary  bragging,  that  his  was  to  be 
preferred,  becaufe  it  reached  farther,  and  even  thofe  who  had 
loll  their  Eyes,  could  yet  perceive  the  excellency  of  it.  The 
Paintjr  agreed  to  refer  him''  If  to  the  judgment  ol'a  blind  Man; 
who  being  brought  where  there  was  a  Statue  made  by  the  one, 
and  a  Picture  drawn  by  the  other  5  he  was  firit  led  to  the  Statue, 

in 
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in  which  he  traced  with  his  Hands,  all  the  Lineaments  of  the 
Face  and  Body  5  and  with  great  Admiration,applauded  the  Skill 
of  the  Workman.  But  being  led  to  the  Picture,  and  having  his 
Hands  laid  upon  it,  was  told,  That  now  he  touched  the  Head, 
and  then  the  Forehead,  Eyes,  Note,  £f>c.  as  his  Hand  moved 
over  the  Parts  of  the  Picture  on  the  Cloth,  without  finding  any 
the  lead  Diftinclion  :  Whereupon,  he  cried  out,  that  certainly 
that  muft  needs  be  a  very  admirable  and  divine  Piece  of 
Workmanfhip,  which  could  reprefent  to  them  all  thofe  Parts, 
where  he  could  neither  feel  nor  perceive  any  thing. 

§.  13.  He  that  fhould  ufe  the  Word  R.ainbowt  to  one  who 
knew  all  thofe  Colours,but  yet  had  never  feen  tha.tcPhienomenont 
would,  by  enumerating  the  Figure,  Largenefs,  Pofition,  and 
Order  of  the  Colours,  fo  well  define  that  Word,  that  it  might 
be  perfectly  underftood,  But  yet  that  Definition,  how  exact 
and  perfect  foevcr,  would  never  make  a  blind  Man  underftand 
it  •  becaufe  feveral  of  the  fimple  Ideas  that  make  that  complex 
one,  being  fuch  as  he  never  received  by  Senfation  and  Expe- 
rience, no  Words  are  able  to  excite  them  in  his  Mind. 

(5.  14.  Simple  Ideas,  as  has  been  fhewed,  can 

The  Names  of    only  be  got  By  Experience,  from  thofe  Objects, 
..-  Ideas       which  are  proper  to  produce  in  us  thofePercepti- 

7  V°ii  Tde  ons' when  by  this  means  we  have  our  Minds  fto* 

#wf  e  ^  red  with'em^and  know  theNaraes  for  them,then 
we  are  in  a  condition  to  define,  and  by  'Defini- 
tion to  underftand  the  Names  of  complex  Ideas,  that  are  made 
up  of  them.  But  when  any  term  {lands  for  a  fimple  Idea,  that 
a  Man  has  never  yet  had  in  his  Mind,  it  is  impoflible  by  any 
Words,  to  make  known  its  Meaning  to  him.  When  any  term 
Hands  for  an  Idea  a  Man  is  acquainted  with,  but  is  ignorant,  that 
that  term  is  the  Sign  of  it,  there  another  Name,  of  the  fame 
Idea  which  he  has  been  accuftomed  to,  may  make  him  under- 
Hand  its  meaning.  But  in  no  cafe  whatfoever,  is  any  Name, 
of  any  fimple  Idea,  capable  of  a  'Definition. 

Fourthly,  §.  15.  Fourthly,  But  though  the  Names  of 

Names  of  fimple  fimple  Ideas,  have  not  the  help  of 'Definition  to 
Ideas  haft  determine  their  Signification  3  yet  that  hinders 

doubtful.  notj  but  ^3,.  they  are  generally  lefs  doubtful  and 

uncertain,  than  thofe  of  mixed  Modes  and  Subftances.  Becaufe 
they  Handing  only  for  one  fimple  Perception,  Men,  for  the  mod 
part,  eafily  and  perfectly  agree  in  their  Signification  :  And  there 
is  little  room  for  miftake  and  wrangling  about  their  meaning. 
He  that  knows  once,  that  Whitenefs  is  the  Name  of  that  Co- 
lour he  has   obferved  in  Snow,  or  Milk,  will  not  be  apt  to  mif- 

apply 
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apply  that  Word,  as  long  as  he  retains  that  Idea  $  which  when 
he  has  quite  loft,  he  is  Dot  apt  to  miftake  the  meaning  of  it,  but 
perceives  he  underftands  it  nor.  There  is  neither  a  multi- 
plicity of  fimple  Ideas  to  be  put  together,  which  makes  the 
doubtfulnefs  in  the  Names  ot  mixed  Modes  :  nor  a  fuppofed, 
but  an  unknown  realEffence,  with  Properties  depending  there- 
on, the  precife  Number  whereof  are  alfo  unknown,  which, 
makes  the  Difficulty  in  the  Names  of  Subftances.  But  on  the 
contrary,  in  fimple  Ideas  the  whole  Signification  of  the  Name 
is  known  at  once,  and  confifts  not  of  Parts,  whereof  more  or 
lefs  being  put  in,  the  Idea  may  be  varied,  and  fb  the  Signifi- 
cation  of  its  Name,  be  obfeure  or  uncertain. 

(i.  1 6.  Fifthly,  This  farther  may  beobferved,  Fifthly,  Simple 
concerrimojlmfile  Ideas  and  their  Names,  that  Ideas  k&oefeui 
they  have  but few  Afcents  in  tinea  <Pradica-  #J* ^Iin? 
mentally  (as  they  call  it)  from  the  lozvejl  Species  ^  icamen- 
to  the ftimmum  Genus.  The  Reafon  whereof  is, 
that  the  loweft  Species  being  but  one  fimple  Idea,  nothing  cart 
be  left  out  of  it,  that  fo  the  difference  being  taken  away,  irmay 
agree  with  fome  other  thing  in  oneldea  common  to  them  bothj 
which  having  one  Name,  is  the  Genus  of  the  other  two  :  v.g.- 
There  is  nothing  can  be  left  out  of  the  Idea  of  White  and  Red  5 
to  make  them  agree  in  one  common  Appearance,  and  fo  have 
onegeneralName  $  as  Rationality  being  left  out  of  the  complex 
Idea  of  Man,  makes  it  agree  with  Brute,  in  the  more  general 
Idea  and  Name  of  Animal.  And  therefore  when  to  avoid  un- 
pleafant  Enumerations,Men  would  comprehend  bothJVhite  and 
Red,  and  feveral  other  fuch  fimple  Ideas,  under  one  general 
Name,  they  have  been  fain  to  do  it  by  a  Word  which  denotes 
only  the  way  they  get  into  the  Mind.  For  when  pprhire1Red,a.n& 
Tellozv,are  all  comprehended  under  the  Genus  orNameCc/o#r, 
it  iignifies  no  more,  but  fuch  Ideas  as  are  produced  in  theMind 
only  by  the  Sight,  and  have  enterance  only  through  the  Eyes. 
And  when  they  would  frame  yet  a  more  general  Term,  to 
comprehend  bothColours  andSounds, and  the  like  fimple  Ideas, 
they  do  it  by  aWord  that  fignifies  all  fuch  as  come  into  theMind 
only  by  oneSenfe:  And  fo  the  general  term  (Quality,  in  its  ordi- 
nary Acceptation,  comprehendsColours,Soun"ds,Taftes,Smells, 
and  tangible  Qualities,with  Diftiuc~Hon  from  Extenfion,  Num- 
ber, Motion, Pleafure,  and  Pain,  which  make  Imprefiions  on 
the  Mind,  and  Introduce  their  Ideas  by  more  Senfes  than  one# 

1. 17.  Sixthly,  The  Names  of  fimple  Ideas,  sixthly,  Names 
Subftances,  and  mixed  Modes,  have  alfo  this  0f  fimple  Ideas 
difference  ;  That  thofe    of  mixed  Modes  ftand    ji and  for  Ideas 

for 
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n*  <?/  «//  *>•-     for  Ideas  perfectly  arbitrary :  Thofe  of  Siib- 
bitrary.  fiances,  are  not  perfectly  fo  ;  but   refer  to   a 

'Pattern,  tiro'  with  fome latitude :  and  thole  of fimple  Ideas  are 
■perfe&ly  taken  from  the  Exiflence  of  Things,  and  are  not  ar- 
bitrary at  all.  Which  what  difference  it  makes  in  the  Signi- 
fications of  their  Names,  we  fhall  fee  the  in  following  Chapters. 
The  Names  of  fimple  Modes  differ  little  from  thofe  of 
fimple   Ideas. 


CHAP.    V. 

Of  the  Names  of  mixed  Modes  and  Relations. 

f bey /land  fir  §•  *•*  |  'HE  Names  of  mixed  Modes  be- 
abfiraB  Ideas,  ing    general,    they  ftand,    as    has 

as  other  gene-  -<*L      Decn  fhewn,  for  forts  or  Species  of 

?al  bames.         Things,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  Effence. 

The  Effences  of  thefe  Species  alfo,  as  has  been 
ihewed,  are  nothing  but  the  abftrafr.  Ideas  in  the  Mind,  to 
which  rhe  Name  is  annexed.  Thus  far  the  Names  and  E fa- 
iences of  mixed  Modes,  have  nothing  but  what  is  common  to 
them  with  other  Ideas:  But  if  we  take  a  little  nearer  furvey 
of  them,  we  mail  find  that  they  have  forpething  peculiar^ 
which  perhaps  may  deferve  our  Attention. 

§.  z.  The  firrfc  Particularity  I  fhall  obferve  in 
Itrff,  Toe  Ideas  them  is,that  the  abrtract  Ideas,  or,  if  you  pleafe, 
they  Hand  fir,     tne  Efrences  0f  the  feveral  Species   of  mixed 

ulfofandil  ^'Mes>  are  made  hy  the  Understanding,  where- 
by a  mg.  in  they  differ  from  thofe  of  fimple  Ideas',  in 
which  fort,  the  Mind  has  no  Power  to  make  any  one,  but 
only  receives  fuch  as  are  prefented  to  it,  by  the  real  Exig- 
ence of  Things  operating  upon  it. 

«       ,,         ,  Q,  2.  In  the  next  Place,  thefe  Eflhices  of  the 

becandh,  made       n.      ■        c      ■       »   ■»*   j  1  ju 

arbitrarily  Species  cj  mixed  Modes,  are  not  only  made  by 

about        the  Mind,  but  made  very   arbitrarily ',   made 
Patterns.  without  Patterns,  or  reference  to  any  real  Exi- 

gence. Wherein  they  differ  from  thofe  of  Sub- 
fiances,  which  carry  with  them  the  Supposition  of  fome  real 
Being,  from  which  they  are  taken,  and  to  which  they  are  con- 
formable. But  in  its  complex  Ideas  of  mixed  Modes,  the  Mind 
takes  a  Liberty  not  to  follow  the  Exigence  of  Things  exactly. 
It  unites  and  retains  certain  Collections,  as  fo  many  diftinfl 
Specifick  Ideas,  whilit  others,  that  as  often  occur  in  Nature, 

and 
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and  are  as  plainly  fuggefled  by  outward  Things,  pafs  neglected 
without  particular  Names  or  Specifications.  Nor  does  the^ 
Mind,  in  thefe  of  mixed  Modes,  as  in  the  complex  Ideas  ot 
Subftances,  examine  them  by  the  real  Exiftence  of  Things; 
or  verify  them  by  Patterns,  containing  fuch  peculiar  Compofl-' 
tions  in  Nature.  To  know  whether  his  Idea  of  Adultery,  or  In- 
ceft,  be  right,  will  a  Man  feek  it  any  where  amongft  Things  ex- 
ifting  ?  Or  is  it  true,  becaufe  any  one  has  been  Witnefs  to  fuch 
an  Action  ?  No:  but  it  fuffices  here,  that  Men  have  put  toge- 
ther fuch  a  Collection  into  one  complex  Idea,  that  makes  the 
Archetype,  and  Specifick  Idea,  whether  ever  any  fuch  Action 
were  committed  in  rcrum  natura,  or  no. 

§.  4.  To  under ftand  this  aright,  we  mull  con-        ^(nv  (^y 
fider  wherein  this  making  of  thefe  complex  Ideas    ^w> 
confijls',  and  that  is  not  in  the  making  any  new 
Idea,  but  putting  together  thofe  which  the  Mind  had  before. 
Wherein  the  Mind  does  thefe  three  Things :  Firft,  It  chutes  a 
certain  Number.      Secondly,  It  gives  them  Connection,    and 
makes  them  into  one  Idea.     Thirdly,  It  ties  them  together  by 
a  Name.     If  we  examine  how  the  Mind  proceeds  in  thefe, 
and  what  Liberty  it  takes  in  them,  we  /hall  eafily  obferve,  how 
thefe  EfTences  of  the  Species  of  mixed  Modes,  are  the  Work- 
manfhip  of  the  Mind  $  and  confequently,  that  the  Species 
themfclves  are  of  Mens  making. 

§.  5.  No  body  can  doubt,  but  that  thefe  Ideas 
of  mixed  Modes,  are  made  by  a  voluntary  Col-  rE*yT~ 
lection  of  Ideas  put  together  in  the  Mind,  inde-  the'lle*  i  cf- 
pendent  from  any  original  Patterns  in  Nature,  ten  yeeore  foe 
who  will  but  reflect,  that  this  fort  of  complex  Exiftence. 
Ideas  may  be  made,  abflracted,  and  have  Names 
given  'em,  and  fo  a  Species  be  conftituted,  before  any  one 
individual  of  that  Species  ever  exifted.  Who  can  doubt,  but 
the  Ideas  of  Sacrilege  or  Adultery,  might  be  framed  in  the 
Mind  of  Men,  and  have  Names  given  them  5  and  fo  thefe 
Species  of  mixed  Modes  be  conftituted,  before  either  of  them 
was  ever  committed;  and  might  be  as  well  difcourfed  of,  and 
reafoned  about,  and  as  certain  Truths  difcovered  of  them, 
whilft  yet  they  had  no  being  but  in  the  Understanding,  as  well 
as  now,  that  they  have  but  too  frequently  a  real  Exiftence? 
Whereby  it  is  plain,  how  much  the  forts  of  mixed  Modes  are  the 
Creatures  of  the  Undcrflanding,  where  they  have  a  being  as 
fubfervient  to  all  the  ends  of  real  Truth  and  Knowledge,  as 
when  they  really  exift  :  And  we  cannot  doubt,  but  Law-ma- 
kers have  often  made  Laws  about  Species  of  Actions,    which 
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were  only  the  Creatures  of  their  own  Understandings :  Beings 
that  had  no  other  exigence,  but  in  their  own  Minds.  And,  I 
think,  no  Body  can  deny,  but  that  the  Refurrtffion  was  a 
Species  of  mixed  Modes  in  the  Mind,  before  it  really  exifted. 

§.  6.  To  fee  how  arbitrarily  thefe  EJJenCes  of 
Inflancei ;    mixed  Modes   arc  made  by  the   Mind,  we  need 
Murder,  In-     but  take  a  view  of  almoft  any  of  them.     A   little 
eft,  Stabbing.     ]00kjng  into   them,  will   fatisfy  us,  that    'tis  the 
Mind,  that  combines  feveral    fcattered  indepen- 
dent IdedS,  into  one  complex  one  ;  and  by  the  common  Name 
it  gives  them,   makes  them  the   Effence  of  a  certain   Species, 
without  regulating  itfelf  by  any  Connection  they  have  in   Na- 
ture.    For  what  greater  Connection  in  Nature,  has  the  Idea  of 
a  Man,  than  the  Idea  of  a  Sheep,  with  Killing  ;  that  this  is 
made  a  particular  Species  of  Action,  fignify'd  by  the  word  Mur- 
der ;  and  the  other  not  ?  Or  what   Union  is  there  in  Nature, 
between  the  Idea,  of  the  Relation  of  a  Father,  with  Killing, 
than  that  of  a  Son,  or  Neighbour  5  that  thofe  are  combined 
into  one  complex  Idea,  and  thereby  made  the  Effence  of  the 
diftinfl:  Species  'Parricide,  whilit  the  other  make  no  diftinci 
Species  at  all  ?    But  though  they  have  made  Killing  a  Man's 
Father,  or  Mother,  a  diilinct  Species  from  Killing  his  Son,  or 
Daughter;  yet  in   fome    other  Cafes,  Son  and  Daughter  are 
taken  in  too,  as  well  as  Father  and   Mother  5,  and  they  are  all 
equally  comprehended  in  the  fame  Species,  as  in  that  of  Incejl. 
Thus  the  Mind  in  mixed  Modes  arbitrarily  unites  into  complex 
Ideas,  fuch  as  it  finds  convenient;  whiltt  others  that  have  al- 
together as  much  union  in  Nature  j  are  left  loofe  and  never 
combined  into  one  Idea,  becaufe  they  have  no  need  of  one 
Kame.     'Tis  evident  then,  that  the  Mind,  by  its  free  Choice, 
gives  a  Connection  to  a  certain  Number  of  Ideas,  which  in  Na- 
ture have  no  more  Union  with  one  another,  than  others  that  it 
leaves  cut :  Why  elfe  is  the  part  of  the  Weapon,  the  beginning 
©f  the  Wound  is  made  with,  taken    Notice  of,    to  make  the 
difiinct  Species  called  Stabbing,  and  the  Figure  and  Matter  of 
the  Weapon  left  out  ?  I  do  not  fay,  this   is  done  without   Rea- 
fon,  as  we  fhall  fee  more  by  and  by  ;  but  this  I  fay,  that  it  is 
done  by  the  free  Choice  of  the  Mind,  purfuing  its  own  ends  5 
and  that  therefore  thefe  Species  of  mixed  Modes  are  the  Work- 
manfhip  of  the  Underflanding  :  And  there  is  nothing  more  evi- 
dent than  that,  for  the  moil  part,  in  the  framing  thefe  Ideas  t 
the  Mind  fearches  not  its  Patterns  in  Nature,  nor  refers  the 
Ideas  it  makes,  to  the  real  Exigence  of  things ;  but  puts  fuch 
together,   as  may   beft  ferve  its  own  Purpofes,    with    tying 
°  it 
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\t  fclf  to  a  precife  Imitation  of  any  thing  that  really  exifts. 

$  7.  Eut  though  thefe  complex  Ideas,  or 
Fffenccs  of  mixed  Modes,  depend  on  the  Mind,  But  fill fubfer- 
and  are  made  by  it  with  great  Liberty  $  yet  they  tne'nt  to  the  end 
are  not  made  at  random,  and  jumbled  together  of  Longtime. 
without  any  reafon  at  all.  Though  thefe  complex 
Ideas  be  not  always  copied  from  Nature,  yet  they  are  always 
fuited  to  the  end  for  which  a  b  ft  raft,  Ideas  are  made :  And 
though  they  be  Combinations  made  of  Ideas,  that  are  loofe 
enough,  and  have  as  little  Union  in  themfelves,  as  feveral  o- 
ther,  to  which  the  Mind  never  gives  a  Connection  that  com- 
bines them  into  one  Idea  ;  yet  they  are  always  made  for  the 
convenience  of  Communication,  which  is  the  chief  end  of  Lan- 
guage. The  ufe  of  Language  is,  by  fhort  Sounds  to  figni'y  with, 
eafe  and  difpatch  general  Conceptions  5  wherein  not  only  abun- 
dance of  Particulars  may  be  contained,  but  alfo  a  great  Variety 
of  independent  Ideas  collected  into  one  complex  one.  In  the 
making  therefore  of  the  Species  of  mixed  Modes,  Men  have 
had  regard  only  to  fuch  Combinations  as  they  had  occafion  to 
mention  one  to  another.  Thofe  they  have  combined  into  dif- 
tinft  complex  Ideas,  and  given  Karnes  to  ;  whilft  others  that  in 
Nature  have  as  near  an  Union,  are  left  loofe  and  unregarded. 
por  to  go  no  farther  than  human  Actions  themfelves,  if  they 
would  make  diftinct  abftracT:  Ideas  of  all  the  Varieties  might 
be  obferved  in  them,  the  Number  muft  be  infinite,  and  the  Me- 
mory confounded  with  the  Plenty,  as  well  as  overcharged  to 
little  Purpofe.  It  fuffices,  that  Men  make  and  name  fo  many 
complex  Ideas  of  thefe  mixed  Modes,  as  they  find  they  have 
occafion  to  have  Nam  :s  for,  in  the  ordinary  occurrence  of  their 
Affairs.  If  they  join  to  the  Idea  of  Killing,  the  Idea  of  Fa- 
ther or  Mother,  and  fo  make  a  diftincl  Species  from  killing  a 
Man's  Son,  or  Neighbour,  it  is  becaufe  of  the  different  Hein- 
oufnefs  of  the  Crime,  and  the  diftincl:  Punifhment  is  due  to  the 
murdering  a  Man's  Father  or  Mother,  different  from  what 
ought  to  be  inflicted  on  the  Murder  of  a  Son  or  Neighbour; 
and  therefore  they  find  it  neceffary  to  mention  it  by  a  diftincl: 
Name,  which  is  the  end  of  making  that  diftincl:  Combination. 
But  though  the  Ideas  of  Mother  and  Daughter,  are  fo  different- 
ly treated,  in  reference  to  the  Idea  of  Killing,  that  the  one  is 
joined  with  it  to  make  a  diftincl  abftraft  Idea  with  a  Name, 
and  fo  a  diftincl  Species,  and  the  other  not  5  yet  in  refpeel  of 
carnal  Knowledge,  they  are  both  taken  in  under  luce1}  ;  and 
that  ftill  for  the  fame  convenience  of  exprcffir.g  under  one 
Name,  and  reckoning  of  one  Species,  fuch  unclean  Mixtures 
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as  have  a  peculiar  turpitude  beyond  others  3  and  this  to  avoid 
Circumlocutions,  and  tedious  Defcriptions. 

6.  8.  A  moderate  Skill  in  different  Langua- 

Whereofthe       ge^  wiU  eafiiy  fatisfy  one  Qf  thc  Truth  0f  rhis, 

intranjlatable       h  be-       fo  obvious  t0  0bferve  great  ftore  of 

Words  of  divers     TTr      ,    ■  x  7-77 

Languages  are    ™  °™s  2U  cne  Language»  iiobich  have  not  any 
a  Proof.  f^at  d'tfaer  them  in  another.     Which  plainly 

fhews,  that  thofe  of  one  Country,  by  their 
Cuftoms  and  Manner  of  Life,  have  found  occafion  to  make 
feveral  complex  Ideas,  and  give  Names  to  them,  which 
others  never  collected  into  fpecifick  Ideas.  This  could  not 
have  happened,  if  thefe  Species  were  the  (teddy  Workman- 
fhip  of  Nature  3  and  not  Collections  made  and  abftracted  by 
the  Mind,  in  order  to  naming,  and  lor  the  convenience  of 
Communication.  The  Terms  of  our  Law,  which  are  not 
empty  Sounds,  will  hardly  find  Words  that  anfwer  them  in  the 
SpaniJI)  or  Italian,  no  fcanty  Languages  5  much  lefs,  I  think, 
could  any  one  tranilate  them  into  the  Carribbec,  or  Wejioe 
Tongues  :  And  the  Verfura  of  the  Romans,  or  Ccrban  of  the 
^feixs,  have  no  Words  in  other  Languages  to  anfwer  them  : 
The  Reafon  whereof  is  plain,  from  what  has  been  faid.  Nay, 
if  we  will  look  a  little  more  nearly  into  this  matter,  and  exactly 
compare  different  Languages,  we  fhall  find,  that  though  they 
have  Words,  which  in  Translations  and  Dictionaries,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  anfwer  one  another  $  yet  there  is  fcarce  one  of  ten, 
amongft  the  Names  of  complex  Ideas,  efpecially  of  mixed 
Modes,  that  (rands  for  the  fame  precife  Idea,  which  the  Word 
does  that  in  Dictionaries  it  is  rendred  by.  There  are  no  Ideas 
more  common,  and  lefs  compounded,  than  the  Meafures  of 
Time,  Extenfion,  and  Weight,  and  the  Latin  Names  Horat 
^Pes,  Libra,  are  without  Difficulty  rendred  by  the  Englijb 
Karnes,  Hour,  Foot,  and  Tound :  But  yet  there  is  nothing  more 
evident,  than  that  the  Ideas  a  Roman  annexed  to  thefe  Latin 
Karnes,  were  very  far  different  from  thofe  which  an  Engliflo- 
man  expreffes  by  thofe  Englijh  ones.  And  if  either  of  thefe 
fliould  make  ufe  of  the  Meafures  that  thofe  of  the  other  Lan- 
guage defigned  by  their  Names,  he  would  be  quite  out  in  his 
account.  Thefe  are  too  fenfible  Proofs  to  be  doubted  $  and  we 
(hall  find  this  much  more  fo,  in  the  Names  of  more  abftract 
and  compounded  Ideas  5  fuch  as  are  the  greateft  part  of  thofe 
which  make  up  Moral  Difcourfes  :  Whofc  Names,  when  Men 
come  curioufiy  to  compare  with  thofe  they  are  tranflaied  into, 
in  other  Languages,  they  will  find  very  few  of  them  exactly  to 
conefpond  in  the  whole  extent  of  their  Significations. 

§.  p. 
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$.  9.  The  Reafbn  why  I  take  fb  particular        ,_-.    . 
Notice  of  this,  is,  that  we  may  not  b~  mistaken     o.    . J  f^l 
about  Genera,  and  Species,  and  their  Ejjcnces,    maie  fa  Com- 
as if  they  were  Things  regularly  and  constantly     munication. 
made  by  Nature,  and  had  a  real  Exigence  in 
Things  5  when  they  appear,  upon  a  more  wary  furvey,  to  be 
nothing  elfe  but  an  Artifice  of  the  Understanding,  for  the  ea- 
fier  Signifying  fuch  Collections  of  Ideas,  as  it  Should  often  have 
occaSlon  to  communicate  by  one  general  Term  5  under  which 
divers  Particulars,  as  far  forth  as  they  agreed  to  that  abstract 
Idea,  might  be  comprehended.     And  if  the  doubtful  Signifi- 
cation of  the  word  Species,  may  make  it  found  harfh  to  fome, 
that  I  fay,  that  the  Species  of  mixed  Modes  are  made  by  the 
Understanding  :  yet,  I  think,  it  can  by  no  body  be  denied, 
that  'tis  the  Mind  makes  thofe  abstract  complex  Ideas,  to  which 
Specifick  Names  are  given.     And  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is,  that 
the  Mind  makes  the  Patterns,  for  forting  and  naming  of  Things, 
I  leave  it  to  be  considered,  who  makes  the  Boundaries  of  the 
Sort  or  Species  5  Since  with  me,  Species  and  Sort  have  no  other 
difference  than  that  of  a  Latin  and  Englifh  Idiom. 

§.  ic.  irbe  near  Relation  that  there  is  between 
Species,  Ejjences,  and  their  general-Name,  at        f"  mixed 
leaft  in  mixed  Modes,  will  farther  appear,  when     ^T   ■'  ?" 
we  consider,  that  it  is  the  Name  that  feems  to      ,m*     f.  UV 

r  \     p    -r-rr  i     ■         i  l-ia        t'}e    L-omoinati- 

preferve  thofe  Etfe nee s,tn& give  them  their  laft-     m       h      and 
ing  Duration.     For  the  Connection  between  the     makes  it  'a 
loofe  parrs  of  thofe  complex  Ideas,  being  made     Species. 
by  the  Mind,  this  Union,  which  has  no  parti- 
cular Foundation  in  Nature,  would  ceafe  again,  were  there  not 
fomething  that  did,  as  it  were,  hold  it  together,  and  keep  the 
Parts  from  fcattering.     Though  therefore  it  be  the  Mind  that 
makes  the  Collection,  'tis  the  Name  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
Knot  that  ties  them  faft  together.     What  a  vaft.  Variety  of 
different  Ideas,  does  the  Word  'Triiimfhus  hold  together;  and 
deliver  to  us  as  one  Species  ?  Had  this  Name  been  nevermade, 
or  quite  loft,    we  might,    no  doubt,  have  had  Defcriptions  of 
what  paffed  in  that  Solemnity  :  But  yet,  I  think,  that  which 
holds  thofe  different  Parrs  together,  in  the  Unity  of  one  com- 
plex Idea,  is  that  very  Word  annexed  to  ir  ^    without  which, 
the  feveral  Parts  of  that  would  no  more  be   thought  to  mike 
one  thing,  than  any  other  Shew,  which  having  never  been  n 
but  once,  had  never  been  united  into  one  complex  Idea,  un- 
der one   Denomination.      How  much    therefore,    in   mi 
Modes,  the  Unity  neceffary  to  any  ESfence  depends  on  the 

D  x  Mind  ; 
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Mind  ;  and  how  much  the  continuation  and  fixing  of  that  Uni- 
ty depends  on  the  Name  in  common  Ufe  annexed  to  it,  I  leave 
to  be  confidered  by  thofe  who  look  upon  Effinccs  and  Species 
as  real  efiabliOied  Things  in  Nature. 

(?.  1 1.  Suitable  to  this,  we  find,  that  Men,  fpcaking  of  ?nixed 
J1,!  dcs,  feidom  imagine  or  take  any  other  for  Species  of  them, 
hnt  fuch  as  are  fet  out  by  Name:  Becaufe  they  being  of  Man's 
making  only  in  order  to  naming,  no  fuch  Species  are  taken 
Notice  of,  or  fuppofed  to  be,  unlefs  a  Name  be  joined  to  it, 
as  the  Sign  of  Man's  having  combined  into  one  Idea  feveral 
loofe  ones  ;  and  by  that  Name,  giving  a  lading  Union  to  the 
Parts,  which  would  otherwife  ceafe  to  have  any,  as  foon  as  the 
Mind  laid  by  that  abftracl:  Idea,  and  ceafed  actually  to  think 
on  it.  But  when  a  Name  is  once  annexed  to  it,  wherein  the 
Parts  of  that  complex  Idea  have  a  fettled  and  permanent  Uni- 
on 5  then  is  the  FJfeuce,  as  it  were,  eftabli/hed,  and  the 
Species  looked  on  as  compleat.  For  to  what  purpofe  fhould  the 
Memory  charge  itfelf  with  fuch  Compositions,  unlefs  it  were 
by  Abftraclion  to  make  them  general  ?  And  to  what  purpofe 
make  them  general,  unlefs  it  were,  that  they  might  have  ge- 
neral Jtfames,  for  the  convenience  of  Difcourfe,  and  Communi- 
cation? Thus  we  fee,  that  Killing  a  Man  with  a  Sword,  or  a 
Hatchet,  are  looked  on  as  no  difiir.cl  Species  of  Adlion  :  But 
if  the  Point  of  the  Sword  firft  enter  the  Body,  'it  pafles  for  a 
diflinft  Species,  where  it  has  a  difiincl:  Name,  as  in  England, 
in  whole  Language  it  is  called  Stabling :  But  in  another  Coun- 
try, where  it  has  not  happened  to  be  fpecified  under  a  peculiar 
Name,  it  paffes  not  for  a  diUinft  Species.  But  in  the  Species 
of  corporeal  Subftances,  though  it  be  the  Mind  that  makes 
the  nominal  Effence  :  yet  fmce  thofe  Ideas,  which  are  combi- 
ned in  it,  are  fuppofed  to  have  an  Union  in  Nature,  whether 
the  Mind  joins  them  or  no,  therefore  thofe  are  looked  on  as 
diftincf  Species,  without  any  Operation  of  the  Mind,  either 
abftracling,  or  giving  a  Name  to  that  complex  Idea. 

§.  12.  Conformable  aifo  to  what  has  b^en  faid 

For  the  Ori-    concerning  the  FJJenccs  of  the  Species  of  mixed 

ginah  cf  mixed    Jtfodes,  that  they  are  the  Creatures  of  the  Un- 

Modes,  -we  look     derftanding,  rather  than  the  Works  of  Nature  ; 

*°Lf%  7  *tl     Conformable,  I  fav,  to  this,  we  find,  that  their 

Irff^L    Nantes  lead  our  thoughts  to  the  Mind,  and  1:0 

a/jo  pews  taem  JP      .      c  rr  p .  _         . 

to  be  the  Work-    farther.     When  we  fpeak  of  J"jtice,  or  Qrati- 

mavjklp  of  the     tude,  we  frame  to  ourfelves  no  Imagination  of 

Undtrfanding.       any  thing  exifting,  which  we  would  conceive  5 

but  our  Thoughts  terminate  in  the  abilraft  Ideas 

of 
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of  thofe  Virtues,  and  look  not  farther  ;  as  they  do,  when  we 
fpeak  of  a  Horfe>  or  Iron,  whofe  Specifick  Ideas  we  confider 
not,  as  barely  in  the  Mind,  but  as  in  things  themfelves,  which 
afford  the  original  Patterns  of  thofe  Ideas.  But  in  mixed 
Modes,  at  leaft  the  moft  conficerable  Parts  of  them,  which  are 
moral  beings,  we  confider  the  orignal  Patterns,  as  being  in 
the  Mind  $  and  to  thofe  we  refer  for  the  diftinguifhing  of  par- 
ticular Beings  under  Names.  And  hence  I  think  it  is,  That 
thefe  FjJ'ences  of  the  Species  cf  mixed  Modes,  are  by  a  more 
particular  Name  called  Notions  :  as  by  a  peculiar  Right  ap- 
pertaining to  the  Underftanding. 

§.  15.  Hence  likewife  we  may  learn,  Why  the  Their  being 
complex  Ideas  of  mixed  Modes  are  commonly  Tna^  h  the 
more  compounded  and  decompounded,  than  thofe  u,1^rfi- 
of  natural  Suhflances.  Becaufe  they  being  the  **'**  Pa'r 
Workmanfhip  of  the  Underftanding,  purfuing  t^M^the 
only  its  own  ends,  and  the  conveniency  or  ex-  J  r  CQt£_ 
pre'ffing  in  ftxrt  thofe  Ideas  it  would  make  pmnded. 
known  to  another,  does  with  great  Liberty  unite 
often  into  one  abftracT:  Idea  Things  that  in  their  Nature  have 
no  coherence ;  and  fo  under  one  Term,  bundle  together  a  great 
Variety  of  compounded  and  decompounded  Ideas.  Thus  the 
Name  of  cPrcccjJion,  what  a  great  mixture  of  independent 
Ideas  of  Perfons,  Habits,  Tapers,  Orders,  Motions,  Sounds, 
does  it  contain  in  that  complex  one,  which  the  Mind  of  Man 
has  arbitrarily  put  together,  to  exprefs  by  that  one  Name? 
Whereas  the  complex  Ideas  oi  the  Sorts  of  Subftances  are ufu3l- 
ly  made  up  of  only  afmall  Number  offimple  ones  ;  and  in  the 
Species  of  Animals,  thefe  two,  viz.  Shape  and  Voice,  com- 
monly make  the  whole  nominal   Effence. 

tf.  14.  Another  thing  we    may    obferve   from         Names     of 
what  has  been  faid,  is,  that   the  N:iu:cs  of -mix-     mixed    Modes 
cd  Modes  always  (ignify  (when  they  have  any    fy™*,  r" 
determined    Signification)  the  real  Effences  of    e~^' 
their   Species.  For    thefe  abftracl  Ideas,   being  '    M"~ 
the  Workmanfhip   of  the   Mind,  and  not  referred  to  the  real 
Exifter.ce  of  Things,  there  is  no  Suppofition  of  any  thing  more 
fignify'd  by  that  Name,  but  barely  that   complex  Idea,    the 
Mind  itfclt  has  formed,  which   is  all  it  would  have  expreffed 
by  it  5  and    is  that  on  which   all   the  Properties  of  the  Spccirs 
depend,  and  from  which  alone  they  all  flow  :  and  fo  in  thefe 
the  real  and  nominal  Effcnce  is  the  fame  5  which  cf  what  Con- 
cernment it  is  to  the  certain  Knowledge  of  general  Truth,  we 
JhaU  fee  herafter. 

D  4  §,15, 
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$.15.    This  alfo  may  fhew  us  the  Reafon, 

*r  r     WJ?y  for  the  mofi  fart  the  Names  of  mixed 

'amesnre  uju.*     jifodes  are  got ,  before  the  Ideas  thex  (land  for 

ally    pot  before  J      r  ci,    ,  -r>  r      ,     J    1     •     J 

tkeir  Ideas.  slvc  pcrjectly known.     Becauie  there   being  no 

Species  of  thefe  ordinarily  taken  Notice  of,  but 
what  have  Names ;  and  thofe  Species,  or  rather  their  Effences, 
being  abitracl  complex  Ideas  made  arbitrarily  by  the  Mind, 
it  is  convenient,  if  not  Neceffary,  to  know  the  Names,  before 
one  endeavour  to  frame  thefe  complex  Ideas :  unlefs  a  Man  will 
fill  his  Head  with  a  Company  of  aburacl:  complex  Ideas,  which 
others  having  no  Names  for,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with,  but 
to  lay  by  and  forget  again.  I  confefs,  that  in  the  Beginning 
of  Languages,  it  was  neceffary  to  have  the  Idea,  before  one 
gave  it  the  Name  :  And  fo  it  is  ftill,  where  making  a  new 
complex  Idea,  one  alfo,  by  giving  it  a  new  Name,  makes  a 
new  Word.  But  this  concerns  not  Languages  made,  which 
have  generally  pretty  well  provided  for  Ideas,  which  Men  have 
frequent  Occafion  to  have,  and  communicate  ;  And  in  fuch,  I 
ask  whether  it  be  not  the  ordinary  Method,  that  Children 
learn  the  Names  of  mixed  Modes,  before  they  have  their 
Ideas  ?  What  one  of  a  thoufand  ever  frames  the  abftracl:  Idea 
of  Glory  and  Ambition  before  he  has  heard  the  Names  of 
them  ?  In  fimple  Ideas  and  Subftances,  I  grant  it  is  otherwife  5 
which  being  fuch  Ideas  as  have  a  real  Exigence  and  Union  in 
Nature,  the  Ideas,  or  Names,  are  got  one  before  the  other, 
as  it   happens. 

§.  16.  What  has  been  faid  here  of  mixed  Modes, 
Ren  fin  of  my  }s  with  very  little  difference  applicable  alfo  to 
being fi  Urge  Re]atjons.  which  fince  every  Man  himfelf 
mtkisSubjetl  mayobfervc,  I  may  fpare  myfelf  the  Pains  to 
enlarge  on :  efpecially,  iince  what  I  have  here  laid  concerning 
Words  in  this  third  Book,  will  poffibly  be  thought  by  fome  to 
be  much  more  than  what  fo  flight  a  Subject  required.  I  allow 
it  might  be  brought  into  a  narrower  Compafs :  But  I  was  wil- 
ling to  ftay  my  Readtr  on  an  Argument,  that  appears  to  me 
new,  and  a  little  cut  of  the  way,  (I  am  fure  'tis  one  I  thought 
not  of,  when  I  began  to  write.)  That  by  fearchingit  to  the 
bottom,  and  turning  it  on  every  fide,  fome  part  or  other  might 
meet  with  every  one's  Thoughts,  and  give  occafion  to  themoft 
averfe,  or  negligent,  to  reflect  on  a  general  Mifcarriage  5  which, 
though  of  great  confequence,  is  little  taken  Notice  of.  When 
it  is  confidered,  what  a  pudder  is  made  about  F.JTenccs,  and 
how  much  all  forts  of  Knowledge,  Difcourfe,  and  Converfati- 
on,  are  peftered  and  difordered  by  the  carelefs  and  confufed 
'      •  •  •  Ufc 
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Ufe  and  Application  of  Words,  it  will  perhaps,  be  thought 
worth  while  throughly  to  lay  it  open.  And  I  fhall  be  pardon- 
ed if  I  have  dwelt  long  on  an  Argument  which  I  think  there- 
fore needs  to  be  inculcated  ;  becaufe  the  Faults,  Men  are  ufu  • 
ally  guilty  of  in  this  kind,are  not  only  thegreatelf.  Hindcrances 
of  true  Knowledge  5  but  are  fo  well  thought  of,  as  to  pafsfor 
it.  Men  would  often  fee  what  a  fmall  Pittance  of  Reafon  and 
Truth,  or  poflibly  none  at  all,  is  mixed  with  thofe  huffing  Opi- 
nions they  are  fwell'd  with  -,  if  they  would  but  look  beyond 
fafhionable  Sounds,  and  obferve  what  Ideas  are,  or  are  not 
comprehended  under  thofe  Words,  with  which  they  are  fo 
armed  at  all  Points,  and  with  which  they  fo  confidently  lay  a- 
bout  them.  I  fhall  imagin  I  have  done  fome  Service  to  Truth, 
Peace,  and  Learning,  if,  by  any  enlargement  on  this  Subject,  I 
can  make  Men  reflect  on  their  own  Ufe  of  Language  5  and 
give  them  Reafon  to  fufpecl,  thatfince  it  is  frequent  for  others, 
it  may  alfo  be  pofiible  for  them  to  have  fometimes  very  good 
and  approved  Words  in  their  Mouths,  and  Writings,  with  very 
uncertain,  little,  or  no  Signification.  And  therefore  it  is  not 
unreafonable  for  them  to  be  wary  herein  themfelves,  and  not 
to  be  unwilling  to  have  them  examined  by  others.  With  this 
Defign  therefore,  I  fhall  go  on  with  what  I  have  farther  to 
fay,  concerning  this  matter. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Names  of  Subjlances, 

%.  1.  '    I!  "^  HE  common  Names  of  SubJIavces, 

as  well  as  other  General  Terms,  <lhe  common 
-**•  Jland  for  Sorts  3  which  is  nothing  Names  of  Sub- 
elfe  but  the  being  made  Signs  of  fuch  complex  fiance  fi  and  for 
Ideas,  wherein  feveral  particular  Subftances  do,  Sorts- 
or  might  agree,  by  virtue  of  which  they  are  ca- 
pable of  being  comprehended  in  one  common  Conception, 
and  be  fignify'd  by  one  Name.  I  fay,  doormight  agree  :  for 
though  there  be  but  one  Sun  exifting  in  the  World,  yet  the 
Idea  of  it  being  abftracled,  fo  that  mori  Subftances  (if  there 
were  feveral)  might  each  agree  in  it  5  it  is  as  much  a  Sort,  as 
if  there  were  as  many  Suns  as  there  are  Stars.  They  want  not 
their  Reafons,  who  think  there  are,  and  that  each  fixed  Star, 
would  anfver  the  Idea  the  Name  Sim  Hands  for,  to  one  who 

were 
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were  placed  in  a  due  diftance  5  which,  by  the  way,  may  fliew 
us  how  much  the  Sorts,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  Genera  and  Species 
of  Things  (for  thofe  Latin  Terms  fignify  to  me  no  more  than 
the  Englifh  word  Sort)  depend  on  fuch  Collections  of  Ideas, 
as  Men  have  made  ;  and  not  on  the  real  Nature  of  Things : 
fince  'tis  not  impoffible,  but  that  in  Propriety  of  Speech,  that 
might  be  a  Sun  to  one,  which  is  a  Star  to  another. 

t.  2.  The  meafure  and  boundary  of  each  Sort, 
The  EJfi-r.ee  of    or  Species,  whereby  it  is  constituted  that  par- 
eaeb   fort  is    ticular   Sort,  and  diftinguifhed  from    others,  is 
tbeabftraa       that   we  cajj  jts  EJJ'ence,  which  is  nothing  but 
•  that   ahfiratl  Idea  to  which  the  Name  is  an- 

vexed:  So  that  every  thing  contained  in  that 
Idea,  is  effential  to  that  Sort.  This,  though  it  be  all  the  Ef- 
fence  of  natural  Subftances  that  we  know,  or  by  which  we 
dillingui/h  them  into  Sorts ;  yet  I  call  it  by  a  peculiar  Name, 
the  72oninal  EJJ'ence,  to  diftinguiih  it  from  that  real  Conftitu- 
tion  of  Subftances,  upon  which  depends  this  nominal  Ejfcncet 
and  all  the  Properties  of  that  fort  5  which  therefore,  as  has 
been  faid,  may  be  called  the  real  Ejfence,  v.  g.  the  nominal 
EJ/ence  of  Gold,  is  that  complex  Idea  the  Word  Geld  Hands 
for,  let  it  be,  for  Inftance,  a  Body  yellow,  of  a  certain  weight, 
malleable,  fufible,  and  fixed.  But  the  real  FJJencc  is  the 
Conftitution  of  the  infenfible  Parts  of  that  Body,  on  which 
thofe  Qualities,  and  all  the  other  Properties  of  Gold  depend. 
How  far  thefe  two  are  different,  though  they  are  both  called 
EJJcnce,  is  obvious,  at  firft  fight,  to  difcover. 

§.  3.  For  though,  perhaps,    voluntary  Motion, 
Tie  r.ominal    with  Senfe  and  Reafon,   join'd  to  a  Body  of  a 
and  real  Ef     certain  Shape,  be  the  complex  Idea,  to  which  I, 
fence  dife-       ancj   others,  annex  the  Name   Man  ,  and  fo  be 
rent'  the  nominal  Ejfence  of  the  Species  fo    called  5 

yet  no  Eody  will  fay,  that  that  complex  Idea  is 
the  real  Ejfence  and  Source  of  all  thofe  Operations,  which 
?.re  to  be  found  in  any  Individual  of  that  fort.  The  Founda- 
dation  of  all  thofe  Qualifies,  which  are  the  Ingredients  of  our 
complex  Idea,  is  fomething  quite  different:  And  had  we 
fuch  a  Knowledge  cf  that  Conftitution  of  Man,  from  which 
his  Faculties  of  Moving,  Senfation,  and  Reafoning,  and  other 
Powers  flow,  and  on  which  his  ft  regular  Shape  depends,  as  'tis 
poffible  Angels  have,  and  'tis  certain  his  Maker  has,  we  fhould 
have  a  quite  other  Idea  of  his  Ejfence,  than  what  now  is 
contained  in  our  Definition  of  that  Species,  be  it  what  it  will : 
And  our  Idea  cf  any  individual  Man  would  be  as  far  different 

from 
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from  what  it  now  is,  as  is  his  who  knows  all  the  Springs  and 
Wheels,  and  other  Contrivances  wirhin,  of  the  famous  Clock 
at  SPtttshurg,  from  that  which  a  gazing  Countryman  has  of 
it,  who  barely  fees  the  Motion  ot  the  Hand,  and  hears  the 
Clock  ftrike,  and  obferves  only  fomc  of  the  outward  Appear- 
ances 

§.  4.  That  EJfence,  in  the  ordinary  Ufe  of  No(h.  E„_ 
the  Word,  relates  to  Sorts,  and  that  it  is  conh-  tidj  toMivi- 
dered  in  particular  Beings,  no  farther  than  as  duals. 
they  are  ranked  into  Sorts,  appears  from  hence : 
That  take  but  away  the  abftracl  Ideas,  by  which  we  fort  Indi- 
viduals, and  rank  them  under  common  Karnes,  and  then  the 
thought  of  any  thing  ejfential  to  any  of  them,  inftanriy  va- 
nities: we  have  no  Notion  of  the  one,  without  the  other : 
which  plainly  fhews  their  Relation,  'Tis  nettiTary  for  me  to 
be  as  I  am ;  GOD  and  Nature  has  made  me  fe  :  Eut  there 
is  nothing  1  have  is  effential  to  me.  An  Accident,  or  Difeafe, 
may  very  much  alter  my  Colour,  or  Shape  $  a  Fe\er,  or  Fall, 
may  take  away  my  Reafon  or  Memory,  or  both  ;  and  an 
Apoplexy  leave  neither  S~nfe,  nor  TJnderftandirig,  no,  nor 
Life.  Other  Creatures  of  my  fhapemay  be  made  with  more, 
and  better,  or  fewer,  and  worfe  Faculties,  than  I  have :  and 
others  may  have  Reafon  and  Senfe  in  a  fhape  and  body  v  ry 
different  from  mine.  None  of  thefe  are  effcntial  to  the  one, 
or  the  other,  or  to  any  Individual  whatfoever,  till  the  Mir.d 
refers  it  to  fome  Sort  or  Species  of  Things  $  and  then  prefert- 
ly,  according  to  the  abftracf.  Idea  of  that  fort,  fomerhing  is 
found  effcntial.  Let  any  one  examine  his  own  Thoughts,  and 
he  will  hnd,  that  as  ft, on  as  he  fuppofes  or  fpeaks  of  JEjffentiol, 
the  Confederation  of  fome  Species,  rr  the  complex  Idea,  fig* 
nified  by  fome  general  Name,  comes  into  his  Mind  :  And  'tis 
in  reference  to  that,  that  this  cr  that  Quality  is  faid  to  be 
ejfential.  So  that  if  it  be  aflced,  whether  it  be  ejfential  to 
me,  or  any  other  particular  corporeal  Being,  to  have  Reafon  ? 
I  fay  no  ;  no  more  than  it  is  ejfential  to  this  white  thing'  I 
write  on,  to  have  Words  in  it.  But  if  that  particular  Bving 
be  to  be  counted  of  the  Sort  Man,  and  to  have  the  Name 
jlfr.n  given  it,  then  Reafon  is  ejfential  to  it,  fappofing  Reafon 
to  be  a  part  of  the  complex  Idea,  the  Name  M&n  Hands  for  : 
as  it  is  ejfential  to  this  thing  I  write  on  to  contain  Words,  if  I 
will  give  it  the  Name  'Trcatife,  and  rank  it  under  th  it  Species. 
So  that  ejfential,  and  not  effcntial,  relate  only  to  our  abjlrabt 
:s,  and  the  Names  annexed  to 'them  $  which  amounts  to  no 
more  but  this,  That  whatever  particular  Thing  has  not  in  it 

thofe 
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thofe  Qualities,  which  are  contained  in  the  abftrafi  Idea, 
which  any  general  Term  (rands  for,  cannot  be  ranked  under 
that  Species,  nor  be  called  by  that  Name,  fince  that  abftracl: 
Idea  is  the  very  Effence  of  that  Species. 

§.  5.  Thus  if  the  Idea  of  Body,  with  fome  People,  be  bare 
Extenfion  or  Space,  then  Solidity  is  not  effential  to  Body;  If 
others  make  the  Idea,  to  which  they  give  the  Name  Body,  to 
"be  Solidity  and  Extenfion,  then  Solidity  is  effential  to  Body. 
That  therefore,  and  that  alone  is  confidered  as  effe?2tialt 
ivhich  makes  a  part  of  the  complex  Idea  the  Name  of  a  Sort, 
ftands  for,  without  which  no  particular  thing  can  be  reckoned 
of  that  Sort,  nor  be  intituled  to  that  Name.  Should  there  be 
found  a  parcel  of  Matter,  that  had  all  the  other  Qualities  that 
are  in  Iron,  but  wanted  Obedience  to  the  Load-itone  5  and 
would  neither  be  drawn  by  it,  nor  receive  Direction  from  it, 
would  any  one  queftion,  whether  it  wanted  any  thing  effenti- 
al2. It  would  be  abfurd  to  afk,  Whether  a  thing  really  exift- 
ing  wanted  any  thing  effential  to  it.  Or  could  it  be  demand- 
ed, Whether  this  made  an  effential  or  J "pec nfick  difference,  or 
no ;  fince  we  have  no  other  meafure  of 'effential  or  fpecifick,  but 
our  abftra£r.  Ideas  ?  And  to  talk  of  fpecifick  Differences  in  Na- 
ture, without  reference  to  general  Ideas  and  Names,  is  to  talk 
unintelligibly.  For  I  would  afk  any  one,  What  is  fufficient  to 
make  an  effential  difference  in  Nature,  between  any  two  par- 
ticular Being>,  without  any  regard  had  to  fome  abftraft  Idea, 
whkh  is  looked  upon  as  the  Effence  and  Standard  of  a  Spe- 
cies'1. All  fuch  Patterns  and  Standards,  being  quite  laid  afide, 
particular  Beings,  confidered  barely  in  themfelves,  will  be  found 
to  have  all  their  Qualities  equally  effential  3  and  every  thing,  in 
each  Individual,  will  be  effential  to  it,  or  which  is  more,  no- 
thing at  all.  For  though  it  may  be  reafonable  to  afk,  Whether 
obeying  the  Magnet,  be  effential  to  Iro7i  ?  yet,  I  think,  it  is 
very  improper  and  infignificant  to  afk,  Whether  it  be  effential 
to  the  particular  parcel  of  Matter  I  cut  my  Pen  with,  without 
confidering  it  under  the  Name  Iron,  or  as  being  of  a  certain 
Species2.  And  if,  as  has  been  faid,  our  abftracl  Ideas,  which 
have  Names  annexed  to  them,  are  the  Boundaries  of  Species^ 
nothing  can  be  effential  but  what  is  contained  in  thofe  Ideas. 

%.  6.  'Tis  true,  I  have  often  mentioned  a  real  Effence,  di« 
ftincl  in  Subffances,  from  thofe  abflracl:  Ideas  of  them,  which  I 
call  their  nominal  Effence.  By  this  real  Effence,  I  mean,  that 
real  conftitution  of  any  thing,  which  is  the  Foundation  of  all 
thofe  Properties,  that  are  combined  in,  and  are  confiantly 
found  to  co-exift  with  the  nominal  Effence  5  that  particular 

Conftitution 
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Conftitution  which  every  Thing  has  within  itfcif,  without  any 
Relation  to  any  thing  without  it.  But  jBJJencet  even  in  this 
Senfe,  relates  to  a  fort,  and  fuppofes  a  Species :  For  being  that 
real  Conftirution,  on  which  the  Properties  depend,  it  necefifa- 
rily  fuppofes  a  fort  of  Things,  Properties  belonging  only  to 
Species,  and  not  to  Individuals  5  v.  g.  Suppofing  the  nominal 
Effence  of  Gold,  to  be  a  Body  of  fuch  a  peculiar  Colour  and 
Weight,  with  Malleability  and  Fufibility,  the  real  EJfence  is 
that  Conftitution  of  the  Parts  of  Matter,  on  which  thele  Qua- 
lities, and  their  Union,  depend  5  and  is  alfo  the  Foundation  of 
its  Solubility  in  Aq-  Regia,  and  other  Properties  accompany- 
ing that  complex  Idea.  Here  are  EJ/ences  and  'Properties)  but 
all  upon  Suppolition  of  a  forr,  or  general  abftracl  Idea,  which  is 
confidered  as  immutable  5  but  there  is  no  Individual  parcel  of 
Matter,  to  which  any  of  thefe  Qualities  are  fo  annexed,  as  to  be 
ejfential  to  it,  or  infeparable  from  it.  That  which  is  cj/entialy 
belongs  to  it  as  a  Condition,  whereby  it  is  of  this  or  that  fort : 
But  take  away  the  Consideration  of  its  being  ranked  under  the 
Kame  of  fome  abftracl:  Idea,  and  then  there  is  nothing  necef- 
farytoit,  nothing  infeparable  from  it.  Indeed,  as  to  the  real 
JzJJbices  of  Subftances,  we  only  fuppofe  their  being,  without 
precifely  knowing  what  they  are  :  But  that  which  annexes 
'em  ftill  to  the  Species,  is  the  nominal  Effence,  of  which  they 
are  the  fuppofed  Foundation  and  Caufe. 

§.  7.  The  next  thing  to  be  confider'd  is,  by         &,         .    , 
which  of  thofe  Effences  it  is,  that  Subfiances  are    EJfence°bomds 
determined  into  Sorts,  or  Species ;  and  that,  'tis     tj}e  Stecles. 
evident,  is  by  the  nominal  EJfence.    For  'tis  that 
alone,  that  the  Name,  which  is  the  mark  of  the  fort,  fignifles. 
'Tis  impoflible  therefore,  that  any  thing  fiiould  determine  the 
forts  of  Things,  which  we  rank  under  general  Names,  but  that 
Idea,  which  that  Name  is  defigned  as  a  mark  for  5    which  is 
that,  as  has  been  /hewn,  which  we  call  the  Nominal  EJfence. 
Why  do  we  fay,  This  is  a  Horfi,  and  that  a  Mule  ;  this  is  an 
Animal,  that  an  Herb  ?  How  comes  any  particular  thing  to  be  of 
this  or  that  Sort,  but  becaufe  it  has  that  nominal  EJfence,  or, 
which  is  all  one  one,  agrees  to  that  abftract  Idea,  that  Name  is 
annexed  to  ?    And  I  defire  any  one  but  to  reflect  on  his  own 
Thoughts,  when  he  hears  or  fpeaks  any  of  thofe,  or  other  Names 
of  Subftances,  to  know  what  fort  of  Effences  they  (land  for. 

§.  8.  And  that  the  Species  of 'Things  to  us,  are  nothing  but 
the  ranking  them  under  diflinil  Names,  according  to  the  com- 
plex Ideas  in  tis  5  and  not  according  to  precife,  diftincl,  real 
F.jfcnccs  in  them,  is  plain  from  hence,  That  we  find  many  of 

the 
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the  Individuals  that  are  rank'd  into  one  fort,  call'd  by  one 
common  Name,  and  fo  received  as  being  of  one  Species,  have 
yet  Qualities  depending  on  their  real  ConfHtutions,  as  far 
different  one  from  another,  as  from  others,  from  which  they 
are  accounted  to  differ  J  pacifically.  This,  as  it  is  eafy  to  be 
obferved  by  all,  who  have  to  do  with  natural  Bodies  5  fo  Chy- 
mifts  efpecially  are  often,  by  fad  Experience,  convinced  of  ir, 
when  they,  fometimes  in  vain,  feek  for  the  fame  Qualities  in 
one  parcel  of  Sulphur,  Antimony,  or  Vitriol,  which  they 
have  found  in  others.  For  though  they  are  Bodies  of  the  fame 
Species,  having  the  fame  nominal  EJfencej  under  the  fame 
Name  5  yet  do  they  often,  upon  fevere  ways  of  Examination^ 
betray  Qualities  fo  different  one  from  another,  as  to  fruftrate 
the  Expectation  and  Labour  of  very  wary  Chymifts.  But  if 
Ti  ings  were  diilingui  fried  into  Species,  according  to  their  real 
Effaces,  it  would  be  as  impoflible  to  find  different  Properties 
in  any  two  individual  Subftances  of  the  fame  Species,  as  it  is 
to  find  different  Properties  in  two  Circles,  or  two  equilateral 
Triangles.  That  is  properly  the  Fjfence  to  us,  which  deter- 
mines every  particular  to  this  or  that  Clajfis  5  or,  which  is  the 
fame  Thing,  to  this  or  that  general  Name  :  And  what  can  that 
be  elfe,  but  that  abftracl/^77  to  which  that  Name  is  annexed? 
And  fo  has,  in  truth,  a  Reference,  not  fo  much  to  the  Being 
of  particular  Things,  as  to  their  general  De-nominations. 

(i.  9.  Nor    indeed    can   ixe   rank,    and  fort 
Not  the  real    ffbings,  and  confequently  (which  is  the  end  of 
EJfence,   which    forting)  denominate  them  by  their  real  Fjjencest 
we  haw  t  becaufe  we  know  rhem  not.  Our  Faculties  carry 

us  no  farther  towards  the  Knowledge  and  Di- 
fiinclion  of  Subftances,  than  a  Collection  of  thofe  fenfible  Ideas > 
which  we  obferve  in  them  ;  which  however  made  with  the 
greatefl  diligence  and  exaftnefs,  we  are  capable  of,  yet  is 
more  remote  from  the  true  internal  Confiitution,  from  which 
thofe  Qualities  flow,  than,  as  I  faid,  a  Countryman's  Idea  is 
from  the  inward  contrivance  of  that  famous  Clock  at  Strasbiirg% 
whereof  he  only  fees  the  outward  Figure  and  Motions.  There 
is  not  fo  contemptible  a  Plant  or  Animal,  that  does  not  con- 
found the  moft  inlarged  Undemanding.  Though  the  familiar 
ufe  of  things  about  us,  take  off  our  Wonder ,  yet  it  cures  not 
cur  Ipnorance.  When  we  ccme  to  examine  the  Stones,  we 
tread  on  ;  or  the  Iron,  we  daily  handle,  we  prefently  find,  we 
know  not  their  M"ke$  and  can  give  no  Reafon  of  the  different 
Qualities  we  find  in  them.  'Tis  evident,  the  internal  Confiitu- 
tion, whereon  their  Properties  depend,  is  unknown  to  us.  For 

to 
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to  go  no  farther  than  the  groffcft  and  mod  obvious  we  can 
imagin  amongll  them,  What  is  that  Texture  of  Parts,  that 
real  F.Jfcnce,  that  makes  Lead  and  Antimony  fufiblej.  Wood 
and  Stones  not?  What  makes  Lead  and  Iron  malleable ;  Antimo- 
ny and  Stones  not?  And  yet  how  infinitely  thefe  come  fhort  of 
the  fine  Contrivances,  and  unconceivable  real  Fjjenccs  of  Plants 
or  Animals,  every  one  knows.  The  Workman  (hip  of  the  All- 
wife  and  Powerful  God,  in  the  great  Fabrick  of  the  TJniverfe, 
and  every  part  thereof,  farther  exceeds  the  Capacity  and  Com- 
prehenfion  of  the  moft  inquifitive  and  intelligent  Man,  than 
the  beit  Contrivance  or  the  moll  ingenious  Man,  doth  the 
Conceptions  of  the  moft  ignorant  of  rational  Creatures.  There- 
fore we  in  vain  pretend  to  range  Things  into  Sorts,  and  dif- 
pofe  them  into  certain  Clafles,  under  Names,  by  their  real 
EjJ'eficcs,  that  are  fo  far  from  our  Difcovery  or  Comprehenfion. 
A  blind  Man  may  as  foon  fort  things  by  their  Colours  5  and  he 
that  has  loft  his  Smell,  as  well  diftinguifh  a  Lilly  and  a  Rofe 
by  their  Odours,  as  by  thofe  internal  Conftitutions  which  he 
knows  not.  He  that  thinks  he  can  diftinguifh  Sheep  and 
Goats  by  their  real  Efjences,  that  are  unknown  to  him,  may 
be  pleafed  to  try  his  Skill  in  thofe  Species,  called  CaJJi  wary, 
and  gnercchinchio  5  and  by  their  internal  real  Ejfenccs,  deter- 
mine the  Boundaries  of  thofe  Species,  without  knowingthe 
complex  Idea  of  fenfible  Qualities,  that  each  of  thofe  Names 
ftand  for  in  the  Counries  where  thole  Animals  are  to  be  found, 

(j.  10.  Thole  therefore  who  have  been  taught, 
that  the  feveral  Species  of  Subftances  had  their        Not  fubfian- 
diftinft  internal  fuhftantial  Forms  ;  and  that  it    tml  F°rms> 
was  thofe  Forms  which  made  the  Difiin&ion  of    ™hkh  ™ 
Subftances  into  their  true  Species  and  Gcizera,      h<rw 
were  led  yet  farther  out  of  the  Way,  by  having  their  Minds  fet 
upon  fruitlefs  Enquires  after  fulflc.ntial  Forms,  wholly  unin- 
telligible, and  whereof  we  have  fcarce  fomuch  as  any  obfeure 
or  confufed  Conception  in  general. 

f.  11.  That  our  ranking  and  diftinguijhwg 
natural  Subftances  into  Species,  confijls  in  the  efoat  tye  no. 
nominal Effencei  the  Mind  makes,  and  not  in  the  minal  EJfmce 
real  Ejjences  to  be  found  in  the  Things  them-  is  that  when- 
felves,  is  farther  evident  from  oatldeas  of  Spirits,  b  ™*  diftin- 
For  the  Mind  getting,  only  by  reflecting  on  its  Zufo  Species, 
own  Operation?,  thofe  fitnple  Ideas  which  it  f^ier  e™- 
attribures  to  Spirits,  it  hath,  or  can  have  no  S-  ^  ^ 
other  Notion  o,  Spirit,  bat  by  attributing  all 
thofe  Operations,  it  finds  in  itfelf,  to  a  fort  of  Beings,  with- 
out 
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our  Confederation  of  Matter.      And  even  the  moft  advanced 
Notion  v/e  have  of  God,  is  but  attributing  the  fame  iimple 
Ideas  which  we  have  got  from  Reflection  on  what  we  find  in 
our  felves,  and  which  we  conceive  to  have  more  Perfection  in 
them,  than  would  be  in  their  abfence,  attributing,  I  fay,  thofe 
fimple  Ideas  to  him  in  an  unlimited  Degree.      Thus  having 
got  from  reflecting  on  our  felves,  the  Idea  of  Exigence,  Know- 
ledge, Power,  and  Pleafure,  each  of  which  we  find  it  better  to 
have  than  to  want  5  and  the  more  we  have  of  each,  the  better  ; 
joining  all  thefe  together,  with  Infinity  to  each  of  them,  we 
have  the  complex  Idea  of  an  Eternal,  Omnifcient,  Omnipo- 
tent, infinitely  Wife,  and  Happy  Being.     And  though  we  are  . 
told,    that  there    are  different  Species  of  Angels  5    yet  we 
know  not  how  to  frame  diftincl:  fpecifkk  Ideas  of  them  ;    not 
out  of  any  Conceit,  that  the  Exiftence  of  more  Species  than 
one  of  Spirits,    is  impoflible  :    But  becaufe  having  no  more 
fimple  Ideas  (nor  being  able  to  frame  more)  applicable  to  fuch 
Beings,    but  only  thofe  few  taken  from  ourfelves,    and  from 
the  Actions  of  our  own  Minds  in  thinking,  and  being  delight- 
ed, and  moving  feveral  Parts  of  our  Bodies,  we  can  no  other- 
wife  diftinguifh  in  our  Conceptions  the  feveral  Species  of 
Spirits,  one  from  another,  but  by  attributing  thofe  Operations 
and  Powers,  we  find  in  ourfelves,   to  them  in  a   higher  or 
lower  Degree  -?  and  fo  have  no  very  diftincl  fpecifkk  Ideas  of 
Spirits,  except  only  of  GOD,  to  whom  we  attribute  both  Du- 
ration,   and  all  thofe  other  Ideas  with  Infinity;    to  the  other 
Spirits,  with  Limitation  :  Nor  as  I  humbly  conceive  do  we, 
between  GOD  and  them  in  our  Ideas,  put  any  difference  by 
any  Number  of  fimple  Ideas,  which  we  have  of  one,  and  not 
of  the  other,  but  only  that  of  Infinity.  All  the  particular  Ideas 
of  Exiftence,    Knowledge,   Will,    Power,   and  Motion,  &c. 
being  Ideas  derived  from  the  Operations  of  our  Minds,  we  at- 
tribute all  of  them  to  all  forts  of  Spirits,  with  the  difference 
only  of  Degrees,  to  the  utmoft  we  can  imagine,  even  Infinity, 
when  we  would  frame,  as  well  as  we  can,  an  Idea  of  the  firft 
Being ;  who  yet,  Vis  certain,  is  infinitely  more  remote  in  the. 
real  Excellency  of  his  Nature,  from  the  higheft  and  perfected 
of  all  created  Beings,  than  the  greateft  Man,  nay,  pureft  Se- 
raphim,   is  from  the  moft  contemptible  part  of  Matter  5   and 
confequently  muft  infinitely  exceed  what  our  narrow  Under- 
ftandings  can  conceive  of  him. 

Whereof  there  §•  I2-  It  is  not  impoflible  to  conceive,  nor 
are  probably  repugnant  to  Reafon,  that  there  may  be  many 
numberlefi  Spe-  Species  of  Spiritst  as  much  feparated  and  di- 
<ies,  ver- 
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verfificd  one  from  another,  by  diftin£t  Properties  ,  whereof  we 
have  no  Llcas>  as  the  Species  of  fanfible  Things  are  diffin- 
guifhed  one  from  another,  by  Qualities,  which  we  know,  and 
obferve  in  them  That  there  fhould  be  more  Species  of  in- 
telligent Creatures  above  us,  than  there  are  of  fenfible  and 
material  below  us,  is  probable  to  me  from  hence  ;  That  in  all 
the  vifible  corporeal  World,  we  fee  no  Chafms,  or  Gaps.  All 
quite  down  from  us,  the  defcent  is  by  eafy  Steps,  and  a  con- 
tinued feries  of  Things,  that  in  each  remove  differ  very  little 
one  from  the  other.  There  are  Fifties  that  have  Wings,  and 
are  not  Strangers  to  the  airy  Region  :  and  there  are  fame  Birds, 
that  are  Inhabitants  of  the  Water-  whofe  Blood  is  cold  as 
Fifties,  and  their  Flefh  fo  like  in  tafte,  that  the  fcrupulous  are 
allowed  them  on  Fifh  days.  There  are  Animals  fo  near  of  kin 
both  to  Birds  and  Beads,  that  they  are  in  the  middle  between 
both  :  Amphibious  Animals  link  the  Terreftxial  and  Aquatick 
together  j  Seals  live  at  Land  and  at  Sea,  and  Porpoifcs  have 
the  warm  Blood  and  Entrails  of  a  Hog  5  nor  to  mention  what 
is  confidently  reported  of  Mermaids,  or  Sea- men.  There  are 
fame  Bruits,  that  feem  tohaveas  much  Knowledge  and  Rea- 
fon, as  fame  that  are  called  Men  :  and  the  Animal  and  Vege- 
table Kingdoms  are  fo  nearly  joined,  that  if  you  will  take  the 
loweft  of  one,  and  the  higheff.  of  the  other,  there  will  fcarce 
be  perceived  any  great  difference  between  them  j  and  fa  on 
till  we  come  to  the  loweft  and  the  mod  inorganical  Parts  of 
Matter,  we  fhall  find  every  where,  that  the  feveral  Species 
are  linked  together,  and  differ  but  in  almoft  infenfible  De- 
grees. And  when  we  confider  the  infinite  Power  and  Wifdom 
of  the  Maker,  we  have  Reafon  to  think,  that  it  is  fuitable  to 
the  magnificent  Harmony  of  the  Univerfa,  and  the  great  De- 
fign  and  infinire  Goodnefs  of  the  Architect,  that  the  Species 
of  Creatures  fhould  alfo,  by  gentle  Degrees,  afcend  upward 
from  us  toward  his  infinite  Perfection,  as  we  fee  they  gradu- 
ally defcend  from  us  downwards  ;  Which  if  it  be  probable, 
we  have  Reafon  then  to  be  perfuaded,  that  there  are  far  more 
Species  rf  Creatures  above  us,  than  there  are  beneath  $  we  be- 
ing in  Degrees  of  Perfection,  much  more  remote  from  the  in- 
finite being  of  GOD,  than  we  are  from  the  loweft  State  of 
Being,  and  that  which  approaches  nearefl  to  nothing.  And 
yet  of  all  thofe  diftinct  Species,  for  the  Reafons  above -faid, 
we  have  no  clear  dittincl:  Ideas. 

§.  1  3.  But  to  return  to  the  Species  of  nominal  EJfence 

corporeal  Subttances.  If  I  fhould  ask  any    *^*t  of  the  Species,  pro- 
one  whether  A?and;#?."rwcre  two  diftinct    **df™*  Water  and  he. 

Vol.  II.  E  Species 
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Species  of  Things,  I  doubt  not  but  I  fhouid  be  anfwered  in  the 
affirmative:  And  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  he  that  fays,  they 
are  two  diftinc~f.  Species,  is  in  the  right.  But  if 'an  Englijhman, 
bred  in  Jamaica,  who,  perhaps,  had  never  feen  nor  heard  of 
Jce,  coming  into  England  in  the  Winter,  find  the  Water  he 
put  in  his  Bafon  at  iSight,  in  a'grcat  part  frozen  in  the  Morn- 
ing, and  not  knowing  any  peculiar  Name  it  had,  fhouid  call 
it  hardened  Water  ;  I  ask,  Whether  this  would  be  a  new  Spc- 
cies  whim,  different  from  Water  ?  And,  I  think  it  would  be 
anfwered  here,  It  would  not  be  to  him  a  new  Species,  no 
more  than  congealed  Jelly,  when  it  is  cold,  is  a  diftincl  Spe- 
cies, from  the  fame  Jelly  fluid  and  warm  j  or  than  liquid 
Gold,  in  the  Furnace,  is  a  diftincl  Species  from  hard  Gold  in 
the  Hands  of  a  Workman.  And  if  this  be  fo,  'tis  plain,  that 
our  difzintl  Species  are  ?ioth'wg  but  dijiincl  complex  Ideas, 
with  difiinbt  Names  annexed  to  them.  'Tis  true,  every  Sub- 
itance  that  exifts,  has  its  peculiar  Conftitution,  whereon  depend 
thofe  fenfible  Qualities,  and  Powers,  we  obferve  in  it :  But 
the  ranking  of  Things  into  Species,  which  is  nothing  but  fort- 
ing  them  under  feveral  Titles,  is  done  by  us,  according  to  the 
Ideas  that  we  have  of  them  :  Which  tho'fuificient  todiftinguifh 
them  by  Karnes ;  fo  that  we  may  be  able  to  difcourfe  of  them, 
when  we  have  them  not  prefent  before  usj  yet  if  we  fuppofe 
it  to  be  done  by  their  real  internal  Conftitutions,  and  that 
Things  exifting  are  diftinguifhed  by  Nature  into  Species,  by 
real  Bjfences,  according  as  we  diftinguifh  them  into  Specie3 
by  Karnes,  we  ftiall  be  liable  to  great  Miftakes. 

§.14.  Todiftinguifh    fubftantial  Beings  into 

Difficulties      Species,  according  to  the  ufual  Supposition,  that 

mgmnft  a  cer-      there  are  certain   precife  Ejjences  or  Forms  of 

taintsmnbirof    things,  whereby     all  the  individuals  exifting, 

real EJlnrcs.       &XQ  gv  ]s^ature  diftinguifhed  into  Species,  thefe 

Things  are  neceffary; 

(J.  1  5.  Firji,  To  beaffured,  that  Nature,  in  the  Production 
of  Things,  always  defigns  them  to  partake  or  certain  regulated 
eftablifhed  JBjJences,  which  are  to  be  the  Models  of  all 
Things  to  be  produced.  This,  in  that  crude  Senfe,  it  is  ufu- 
ally  propofed,  would  need  fome  better  Explication,  before  it 
can  fully  be  affented  to. 

§.  16.  Secondly,  It  would  be  neceffary  to  know,  whether 
Nature  always  attains  that  Ejjence,'\t  defigns  in  the  Producti- 
on of  Things.  The  irregular  and  monftrous  Births,  that  in 
clivers  forts  of  Animals  have  been  obferved,  will  always  give 
us  reafon  to  doubt  of  one,  or  both  of  thefe. 

$.17. 
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P.  17.  Thirdly,  It  ought  to  be  determined,  whether  thofe 
we  call  Monfters  be  really  a  diftimSr.  Sfecies,  according  to  the 
fcholaltick  Notion  of  the  Word  Species  $  finceit  's  certain,  that 
everything  that  exifts,  has  its  particular  Conftituticn:  And 
yet  we  find,  that  fome  of  thefe  monflrous  Productions,  have 
few  or  none  of  thofe  Qualities,  which  are  fuppofed  to  refult 
from  and  accompany  the  Bffence  of  that  Species,  from  whence 
they  derive  their  Originals,  and  to  which,  by  their  Defcent, 
they  feem  to  belong. 

■'.  18.  Fourthly,  The  real  Fffcnces  of  thofe 
Things,  which  we  diftinguifh  into  Species,  and        Our  nominal 
asfo  diiiingui fried  we  name,  ought  to  be  known  5     Ejjaices  cf 
r.  e.  we  ought  to  have  Ideas  of  them.  But  flnce     Suofiames, 
we  are  ignorafitin  thefe  four  Points,  the  fuppo-     *?  Jirfei*  r 

r    1  ,-Prr  r<-r>i  •  r        i  ■      a       j      Col£flicns  of 

fed  realEJjencs  of  Things  fiand  us  not  in  jlead    p.oPl,rtjeu 
for  the  difiinguijhing  Sub  fiances  into  Species. 

$.19.  Fifthly,  Tre  only  imaginable  help  in  this  Cafe  would 
be,  that  having  framed  perfect  complex  Ideas  of  the  proper- 
tics  of  things  flowing  from  their  different  real  Effences,  we 
fliouid  thereby  diftinguifn  them  into  Species.  But  neither  can 
this  be  done;  for  being  ignorant  of  the  real  Effer.ce  itfelf,  it 
is  impoffible  to  know  all  thofe  Properties  that  flow  from  it,  and 
are  fo  annexed  to  it,  that  any  one  of  them  being  away,  we 
may  certainly  conclude,  that  that  Effence  is  not  there,  and  fo 
the  thing  is  not  of  that  Species.  We  can  never  know  what  are 
the  preeife  Kuber  of  Properties  depending  on  the  real  Eflence 
of  Gold,  any  one  of  which  failing,  the  real  Effence  of  Gold, 
and  confequently  Gold,  would  not  be  there,  unlefs  we  knew 
the  real  Eifence  of  Gold  itfelf,  and  by  that  determined  that 
Species.  By  the  Word  Gold  here,  I  rauft  be  underftood  to  de- 
fign  a  particular  piece  of  Matter;  v.g.  the  laft  Guinea  that 
was  coined.  For  if  it  fhould  ftand  here  in  its  ordinay  Significa- 
tion for  that  complex  Idea,  which  I  or  any  one  elfe  calls  Golu  ; 
;'.  e.  for  the  nominal  Eifence  of  Gold,  it  would  be  Jargon :  fo 
hard  is  it  to  fhew  the  various  Meaning  and  Imperfection  of 
Words,  when  we  have  nothing  elfe  but  Words  to  do  it  by. 

<\.2C.  By  all  which  it  is  clear.  That  our  difiinguijhing  S:>1>~ 
fiances  iitto  Sfecieshy'Ssames,  is  i;ct  ztzWjc:'  .. 
EJfences  5  nor  can  we  pretend  to  range  and  determine  'em  ex- 
actly into  Species,  according  to  internal  effential  Differences. 

§.  21.  But  iince,   as  has   been  remarked,   we         But  fuel  a 
have  need   of  general  Words,  tho'  we  know  not     Collection   as 
the  real  Effences  of  Things  5  all  we  can  do,  is  to     cur     Name 
collect   fuch  a  Number  of  Ample   Ideas,    as  by    /«■*  fv% 
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Examination,  wc  find  to  be  united  together  in  Things  exit- 
ing, and  thereof  to  make  one  complex  Idea.  Which  tho' it  be 
not  the  real  EiTcnceofany  Subitance  that  exifls,  is  yet  the 
fpecijick  E.jfcncey  to  which  our  Name  belongs,  and  is  converti- 
ble with  it ;  by  which  we  may  at  leaft  try  the  Truth  of  thefe 
nominal  E/Jences.  For  Example,  there  be  that  fay,  that  the 
Effence  of  'Body  is  Extension :  If  it  be  fo,  we.  can  never  mitlake 
in  puting  the  Effence  of  any  thing  for  the  Thing  itfelf.  Let 
us  then  in  Difcourfe  put  Extenfion  for  "Body  :  and  when  we 
would  fay,  that  Body  moves,  let  us  fay  that  Extcnfion  moves, 
and  feehow  it  will  look.  He  that  fhould  fay,  that  one  Exten- 
Jlon  by  impulfe  moves  another  Extcnfion^  would,  by  the  bare 
Exprcfjion,  fufficiently  /hew  the  Abfurdity  of  fuch  a  Notion. 
The'  Effence  of  any  thing,  in  refpecl  of  us,  is  trie  whole  com- 
plex Idea,  comprehended  and  marked  by  that  Name  ;  and  in 
Subftances,  befides  the  feveral  diftincl  timple  Ideas  that  make 
them  up,  the  confufed  one  of  Subftance,  or  of  an  unknown 
fupport  and  caufe  of  their  Union,  is  always  a  part :  and  there- 
lore  the  Effence  of  Body  is  not  bare  Extenfion,  but  an  exten- 
ded folid  tning,  and  fu  to  fay  an  extended  folid  thing  moves, 
or  impels  another,  is  all  one,  and  as  intelligible  as  to  fay  Body 
moves  or  impels.  Likewife  to  fay,  that  a  rational  Animal  is 
capable  of  Converfation,  is  all  one,  as  to  fay,  a  Man.  But  no  one 
will  fay,  That  Rationality  is  capable  of  Converfation,  becaufe  it 
makes  not  the  whole  Effence  to  which  we  give  the  Name  Man. 
C>  zz.  There  are  Creatures  in  the  World  that 
Our  ahftraft  have  Shapes  like  ours,  but  are  Hairy,  and  want 
Ideas  an  to  us  Lan?uage  ancj  Reafon.  There  are  Naturals 
the      Me  a  lures  i\  1         1  r  01  ou  l 

c  o.    •    .  •        amoriglt  us,  that  have  perfectly  our  Shape,  but 
of  htccus ;  in-  %  '  r  1  r   ' 

fiance,  in  that     want  Reaion5  a*1"  iome  of  them  Language  too. 
of  Man.  There  are  Creatures,  as  'tis  faid,  {fit  fides  penes- 

fiuthorpm,  but  there  appears  no  Contradiction 
that  there  fhould  be  fuch)  that  with  Language,  and  Reafon, 
and  a  fhape  in  other  Things  agreeing  with  ours,  have  hairy 
Tails  •  others  where  the  Males  have  no  Beards,  and  others 
where  the  Females  have.  If  it  be  asked,  whether  thefe  be  all 
Men,  or  no,  all  of  human  Species  3  'tis  plain,  the  Queflion  refers 
only  to  the  nominal  Eflence  :  Forthofe  of  them  to  whom  the 
Definition  of  the  Word  Man,  or  the  complex  Idea  fignify'd  by 
that  Name,  agrees,are  Afeny  and  the  other  not.  But  if  the  En- 
quiry be  made  concerning  the  fwpfofed  real  Efie72ce  $  and  whe- 
ther the  internal  Ccnilitution  and  Frame  of  thefe  feveral  Crea- 
tures be  fpecifically  different,  it  is  wholly  impofTible  for  us  to 
anfwer,  no  part  of  that  going  into  our  fpecifick  Idea  :  only  we 

have 
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have  Rcafon  to  think,  that  where  the  Faculties,  or  outward 
Frame  fo  much  differs,  the  internal  Conftitution  is  not  exaftly 
the  fame  ;  But  what  Difference  in  the  internal  real  Conftitu- 
tion  makes  a  fpecifick  Difference,  it  is  in  vain  to  enquire  ; 
whilft  our  Meafttres  of  Species,  be,  as  they  are,  only  our  au- 
ftraft  Ideas,  which  we  know  ;  and  not  that  internal  Conititu- 
rion,  which  makes  no  part  of  them.  Shall  the  Difference  of 
Hair  only  on  the  Skin,  be  a  mark  of  a  different  internal  fpeci- 
fick Conititution  between  a  Changeling  and  a  Drill,  when  they 
agree  in  Shape,  and  want  of  Reafon  and  Speech  ?  And  fhall  not 
the  want  of  Reafon  and  Speech  be  a  Sign  to  us  of  different  real 
ConfHtutions-and  Species  between  a  Changeling  and  a  reafon- 
able  Man  ?  And  fo  of  the  reft,  if  we  pretend  that  the  Distinc- 
tion of  Species  or  Sorts  is  fixedly  eftablifh'd  by  the  real  Frame, 
and  fecret  Constitutions  of  Things. 

(j.  23.  Nor  let  any  one  fay,  that  the    Power  of        Species  not 
Propagation  in  Animals  by  the  mixture  of  Male     iiftimgujjked 
and    Female,  and    in  Plants  by  Seeds, keeps  rhe     ^Generation. 
fuppofed  real  Species  diftincl  and   entire.       For 
granting  this  to  be  true,  it  would  help  us  in  the  Diflinftion  of 
the  Species  of  things  no  farther  than  the  Tribes  of  Animals  and 
Vegetables.     What  muft  we  do  for  the  reft  ?  But  in  thofe  too 
it  is  not  fufficient :  for  if  Hiftory  lye  not,  Women  have  concei- 
ved by  Drills  $  and  what  real  Species,  by  that  meafurc,  fuch  a 
Production  will  be  in  Nature,  will  be  anew  Queftion  :  and  we 
have  Reafon  to  think  this  not  impoffible,    fince  Mules  and  Ju- 
marts,  the  one  from  the  mixture  of  an  Afs  and  a  Mare,  the  o- 
ther  from  the  mixture  of  a  Bull  and  a  Mare,  are  fo  frequent  in 
the  World.     I  once  faw  a  Creature  that  was  the  Iffue  of  a  Cat 
and  a  Rat,  and  had  the  plain  Marks  of  both  about  it  ;  wherein 
Nature  appeared  to  have  followed  the  Pattern  of  neither  fort 
alone,  but  to  have  jumbled  them  both  together.  To  which,  he 
that  fhall  add  the  monftrous  Productions,  that  are  fo  frequent- 
ly to  be  met  with  in  Nature,  will  find  it  hard,  even  in  the  race 
of  Animals,  to  determine  by  the  Pedigree  of  what  Species  every 
Animal's  Iffue  is  5  and  be  at  a  lofs  about  the  real  l'.jfcncc, which 
he  thinks  certainly  convey'd  by  Generation,  and  has   alone  a 
right  to  the  fpecifick  Nam-.     But  farther  if  the  Species  of  A- 
nimalsaud  Phnts  are  to  be  diftinguifhed  only  by  Propagation, 
muff  I  go  to  the  Indies  to  fee  the  Sire  and  Dam  of  the  one,  and 
the  Plant  from  which  the  Seed  wasgathcr'd,  that  product: 
other,  to  know  whether  this  be  a  Tyge*  or  that  Tea  ? 

5.  24.  Upon  the  whole  Matter,  'tis   evident,         yv,,    ;.. 
that  'tis  their  own  Collections  of  fenflble  Q«v     ftaitf'ial 'forms. 
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lities,  that  Men  make  the  Effences  of  their  feveral  forts  of 
Subftances  ;  and  that  their  real  internal  Structures  are  not 
considered  by  thegreateft  part  of  Men,  in  the  forcing  them. 
Much  lefs  were  any  fubftantial  Forms  ever  thought  on  by  any, 
but  thofe  who  have  in  this  one  part  of  the  World  learned  the 
Language  of  the  Schools  5  and  yet  thofe  ignorant  Men,  who 
pretend  not  any  infight  into  the  real  Effences,  nor  trouble 
themfelves  about  fubftantial  Forms,  but  are  content  with 
knowing  Things  one  from  another,  by  their  fenfible  Qualities, 
are  often  better  acquainted  with  their  Differences,  can  more 
nicely  diftinguifh  them  from  their  Ufes,  and  better  know  what 
they  may  expect  from  each,  than  thofe  learned  quick  fighted 
Men,  who  look  fo  deep  into  them,  and  talk  fo  confidently  of 
fomething  more  hidden  and  effential. 

§.  45.  But  fuppofingthat  the  real  Effences  of 

1%  r  'ficl  Subftances  were  difcoverable  by  thofe  that 
E [fence. [are  would  feverely  apply  themfelves  to  that  Enqui- 
made  by  the  *y  5  >'et  we  could  not  reafonably  think,  that 
Mind.    '  the   ranking  of  things  under  general  Names, 

ivas  regulated  by  thofe  internal  real  Conftitu- 
tions,  or  any  thing  elfe  but  their  obvious  Appearances:  fince 
Languages,  in  all  Countries,  have  been  eftablifhed  long  before 
Sciences.  So  that  they  have  not  been  Philofophers,  or  Logi- 
cians, or  fuch  who  have  troubled  themfelves  about  Forms  and 
Effences  3  that  have  made  the  general  Names  that  are  in  ufe 
amongft  the  feveral  Nations  of  Men  ;  But  thofe,  more  or  lefs 
comprehensive  Terms,  have  for  the  moft  part,  in  all  Langua- ' 
ges,  received  their  Birth  and  Signification  from  ignorant  and 
illiterate  People,  who  forted  and  denominated  Things,  by 
thofe  fenftble  Qualities  they  found  in  them,  thereby  to  iignify 
them  when  abfent,  to  others,  Whether  they  had  an  Occaiion 
to  mention  a  Sort. or  a  particular  Thing. 

§.  26.  Since  then  it   is  evident,  that  we  fort 

Therefore  and  Name  Subftances  by  their  nominal,  and  not 
tveiy  various  their  real  Effences  ;  the  next  thing  to  be  con- 
and  uncertain,  fidered  is,  how,  and  by  whom  thefe  Effences 
come  to  be  made.  As  to  the  latter,  'tis  evident  they  are  mads 
by  the  Mind,  and  not  by  Nature  :  For  were  they  Nature's 
Workmanfhip  they  could  not  be  fo  various  and  different  in  fe- 
veral Men,  as  experience  tells  us  they  are.  For  if  we  will  ex- 
amine it,  we  fliall  not  find  the  nominal  Effence  of  anyone  Spe- 
cies of  Subftances,  in  all  Men  the  fame;  no  not  of  that,  which 
of  all  others  we  are  the  moft  intimately  acquainted  with.  It 
coujd  not  pofiibly  be,  that  the  abftraft  ldeat  to  which  the  Name 
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Man  is   g'iven,fhouldbe  different  in  fever  a  1   Men,  ifitwereof 
Nature's  making  ;  and  that  to  one  it  fhould  be  Animal  Ratio- 
nale, and  to  another,  Animal  imphme  bipes  latis  imguibv.s. 
He  that  annexes  the  Name  Man  to  a  complex  Idea,    made  up 
of  Senfe  and  fpontaneous  Motion,  joined   to  a  Body  of  fuch   a 
Shape,  has  thereby  one  Effence  of  the  Species  Man:    And    he 
that,  upon  farther  Examination,  adds  Rationality,  has  another 
EiTence  of  the  Species  he  calls  Man:    By  which  means  the  fame 
individual   will  be  a  true  Man  to  the  one,  which  is  not  fo  to 
the  other.  I  think,  there  is  fcarce  any   one  will  allow  this  up- 
right Figure,  fo  well  known,  to  be  the  effential  difference  of  the 
Species  Man  5  and  yet  how  far  Men  determine  of  the  forts  of 
Animals,  rather  by  their  Shape,  than  Defcent,  is  very  vifible  ; 
fince  it  has  been  more  than  once  debated, whether  feveral  human 
Jr'xttts's    fhou'd    be  preferved,   or   received    to    Baptifm,  or 
no,  only  becaufe  of  the  difference  of  their  outward  Configura- 
tion, from  the  ordinary  make  of  Children,  without    knowing 
whether  they  were  not  as  capable  of  Reafon  as  Infants  cail  in 
another  Mould:  fome  whereof,  tho*  of  an  approved    Shape, 
are  never  capable  of  as  much   appearance  of  Reafon,   all  their 
Lives,  as  is  to  be  found  in  an  Ape,  or  an  Elephant ;  and  never 
give  any  Signs  of  being  ad~ted  by  a  rational  Soul.   Whereby  it  is 
evident,  that  the  outward  Figure,  which  only  was  found  want- 
ing, and  not  the  Faculty  of  Reafon,  which  no  Body  could  know 
would  be  wanting  in  its  due  Seafon,  was  made  effential  to  the 
human  S/rci^s.     The  Learned  Divine  and  Lawyer,  mud,  on 
fuch  Occafions,  renounce  his  facred  Definition  ox  Animal  Ra- 
tionale, and  fubftitute  fome  other  Effence  of  the  human  Spe- 
cies.    Monfleur  Menage  furnifhes  us  with  an  Example  worth 
the  taking  Notice  of  on  this  Occafion.     When  the  Abbot   of 
St.  Martin,  fays  he,  was  born,  be  bad  fo  little  of  the  Figure  of 
a  Man,  that  be  hejpake  him  rather  a  Monftcr.  '%was  for  fome 
time  trader  deliberation,  whether  be  jhonld  be  baptized  or  no. 
Hoitever,  be  was  baptized,  and  declared  a  Man  provijicnallv* 
[till  time  fhould  fhew  what  he  would  prove.]  Nature  had 
moulded  him  fo  untowardly,  that  be  was  called  alibis  Life  the 
Abbot  Malotrue,  i.  e.  Ill-fhaped.     He  was  of  Cj en,  Menac;iana 
txo'-  Th:s  Child  we  fee  was  very  near  being  excluded  out  of  the 
Species  of  Man,  barely  by  his  Shape.  He  efcaped  very  r.arr 
as  he  was,  and  Vs  certain  a  Figure  a  little  more  odly  turned  had 
caft  him,  and  he  had  been  executed  as  a  thing  not  to  be  allowed 
to  pafs  for  a  Man.  And  yet  there  can  be  no  Reafon  given,  why 
if  the  Lineaments  of  his  Face  had  been  a  little  altered,  a  ra- 
tional Soul  could  not  have  been  lodged  in  him,  why  a   Vifag* 
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fomewhat  longer,  or  a  Nofe  flitter,  or  a  wider  Mouth,  could 
not  have  confined,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  his  ill  Figure,  with 
fuch  a  Soul,  fuch  Parts  as  made  him,  diifigured  as  he  was, 
capable  to  be  a  Dignitary  in  the  Church. 

tf.  27.  Wherein  then,  would  I  gladly  know,  confiiTs  the  pre- 
cife  and  immovable  Boundaries   of  that  Species7.  'Tis  plain,  if 
we  examine,  there  is  no  fuch  Thing  made  by    Nature,  and  e- 
ftablifhed  by  heramongft  Men.     The  real  EfTence  of  that,  or 
any  other  fort  of  Subilances,  'tis  evident  we  know  not  j  and 
therefore  are  fo  undetermined  in  our  nominal   Effences,  which 
we  make  our  felves,  that  if  feveral  Men  were  to  be  asked,  con- 
cerning fome  odly  fhaped  Fxt'-s,  as   foon  as  born,  whether  it 
were  a  Man,  or  no,  'tis  paft  doubt,  one  fhould  meet  with  dif- 
ferent Anfwers.     Which  could  not  happen,  if  the  norfiinal  Ef- 
fences, whereby  we  limit   and  diftinguifh  the  Species  of  Sub- 
fiances,  were  not  made  by  Man,  with  fome  Liberty  j  but  were 
exactly  copied  from  precife  Boundaries  fet  by  Nature,  where- 
by it  dillinguifhed  all  Subftances  into  certain  Species.     Who 
would  undertake  to  refolve  what  Species  that  Monfter  was  of, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Licetus,  lib.  1.   c  3.  with  a  Man's  Head 
and  Kog's  Body  ?  Or  thofc  other,  which  to  the  Bodies  of  Men 
had  the  Heads  of  Beads,  as  Dogs,  Horfes  &c.  If  any  of  thefe 
Creatures  had  lived,  and  could  have  fpoke,  it  would  have  in- 
creafed  the   Difficulty.     Had  the  upper    part,  to  the  middle, 
been  of  Human   Shape,    and    all  below  Swine  5  had  it  been 
Murder  to  deffrcy  it  ?  or  rnuft  the  Bifhop  have  been  confult- 
ed,  whether  it  were  Man  enough  to  be  admitted   to  the  Font, 
or  no  ?  As  I  have  been  told,  it  happened  in  France  fome  Years 
fince,   in  fomewhat  a  like  Cafe.     So  uncertain  are  the  Bounda- 
ries of  Species  of  Animals  to  us,  who  have  no  other  Meafurcs 
than  the  complex  Ideas  of  our  own  collecting  :  And  fo  far  are 
we  from  certainly  knowing   what  a  Man  is  $   tho',  perhaps  it 
will  be   judged  great    Ignorance   to  make  any  doubt  about  it. 
A.nd  yet,  I  think,  I  may  fay,  that  the   certain  Boundaries  of 
that  Species,  are  fo  rar  from  being  determined,  and  the  precipe 
Number  of  fimple  Ideas,  which  make  the  nominal  EfTence,  fo 
far  from  being  fettled,  and  perfectly  known,  that  very  material 
Doubts  may  flill  arife  about   it;  And   I  imagine,  none  of  the 
Definitions  of  the  Word    Alan,   which  we  yet  have,  nor  De- 
fcriptionsof  that  fort  of  Animal,  are  fo  perfect,  and  exact,   as 
tofatisfy  a  confiderate  inquilitive  Perfon  •  much  lefs  to  obrain 
a  general   Confent,  and   to   be  that  which  Men    would  every 
where  flick  by,  in  the  Decidon  of  Cafes,  and   determining  of 
Life  and  Death,  Baptifm  or  no  Baptifm,    in  Productions  that 
jrrjight  happen.  '  §,  28V 
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tf.  a8.  But  though  thefe  nominal  EJJenccs  of 
Subftances  are  made  by  the  Mind,  they  are  not  , .  But"otfa  ar- 
vet  made  fo  arbitrarily  asthofe  of 'mixed Modes.  *.  ?7  w  j, 
1  o  the  making  or  an}  nominal  Liience,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary,  Firfl,  That  the  Ideas  whereof  it  confifts,  have  fuch  an 
Union  as  to  make  but  one  Idea,  how  compounded  foever.  Se~ 
condly.  That  the  particular  Ideas  fo  united,  be  exactly  the 
fame,  neither  more  nor  lefs.  For  if  two  abstract  complex  Ideas, 
differ  either  in  Number  or  Sorts,  of  their  component  Parts, 
they  make  two  different,  and  not  one  and  the  fame  Effencc. 
In  the  firft  of  thefe,  the  Mind  in  making  its  complex  Ideas  of 
Subftances,  only  follows  Nature  ;  and  puts  none  together,  which 
are  not  fuppefed  to  have  an  Union  in  Nature.  No  body  i::ins 
the  Voice  of  a  Sheep,  with  the  Shape  of  a  Horfe$  nor  the  Co- 
lour of  Lead,  with  the  Weight  and  Fixednefs  of  Gold,  to  be  the 
complex  Ideas,  of  any  real  Subftances  5  unlefshe  has  a  mind  to 
fi:l  his  Head  with  Camera's,  and  his  Difcourfe.  with  unintelli- 
gible Words.  Men  obferving  certain  Qualities  always  joined  and 
putting  together,  therein  copied  Nature  j  and  of  Ideas  fo  uni- 
ted, made  their  complex  ones  of  Subftances.  Fortho'Men  may 
make  what  complex  Ideas  they  pleafe{  and  give  what  Names  rp 
them  they  will  5  yet  if  they  will  be  underftood,  when  they  fpeak 
of  things  really  exifting,  they  muft  in  fome  degree,  conform 
their  Ideas,  to  the  Things  they  would  fpeak  of;  Or  elfe  Mens 
Language  will  belike  th^t  of  "Babel 3  and  every  Man's  Words 
being  intelligible  only  to  himfelf,  would  no  longer  ferve  to 
Converfation,  and  theordin2ry  Affairsof  Life,  if  the  Ideas  they 
ftand  for  be  not  fome  way  anfwering  the  common  appcarences 
and  agreement  of  Subftar.ces,  as  they  really  exift, 

$.29.  Secondly,  Though  the  Mind  of  Man,  Tit? very iay 
in  making  its  complex  Ideas  of '  Sub  fiances,  never  per/eg. 
puts  any  together  that  do  not  really,  or  are  not 
fuppofed  to  co-exift  ;  and  fo  it  truely  borrows  that  Union  from 
Nature  :  Yet  the  Nu  ><bcr  it  combines  depends  upon  the  vari- 
ous Care,  Tndujlry  or  Fancy  of  him  that  makes  it.  Men  gene- 
rally content  themfelves  with  fome  few  fenfible  obvious  Qua- 
lities 5  and  often,  if  not  always,  leave  out  others  as  material, 
and  as  firmly  united,  as  th$fe  that  they  rake.  Of  fenfible 
Subftances  there  arc  two  forts  j  one  of  organized  Bodies,  which 
are  propagated  by  Seed  ;  and  in  thefe,  the  Shape  is  that, 
which  ro  us  is  the  leading  Quality,  and  moft  characTeriftical 
Part,  that  determines  the  Species:  And  therefore  in  Vegetables 
rv.d  Animals,  an  extended  foiid  Subftance  of  fuch  a  certain 
ire  ufually  fen  .:■  the  turn.     For  however  fome  Men  feem 
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to  prize  their  Definition  of  Animal  Rationale,  yet  fhould  there 
a  Creature  be  found,  that  had  Language  and  Reafon,  but  par- 
took not  of  the  ufual  Shape  of  a  Man,  I  believe  it  would  hardly 
pafs  for  a  Man,  how  much  foever  it  were  Animal  Rationale. 
And  if '  'Balaam^  Afs  had,  all  his  Life,  difcourfed  as  rationally 
as  he  did  once  with  his  Matter,  I  doubt  yet,  whether  any  one 
would  have  thought  him  worthy  the  Name  Man,  or  allowed 
him  to  be  of  the  fame  Species  with  himfelf.  As  in  Vegetables 
and  Animals  'tis  the  Shape,  fo  in  mod  other  Bodies,  not  pro- 
pagated by  Seed,  'tis  the  Colour  we  mo  ft  fix  on,  and  are 
moft  led  by.  Thus  where  we  find  the  Colour  of  Gold,  we 
are  apt  to  imagine  all  the  other  Qualities,  comprehended  in  our 
complex  Idea,  to  be  there  alfo  :  and  we  commonly  take  thefe 
two  obvious  Qualities,  vi&.  Shape  and  Colour,  for  fo  pre- 
sumptive Ideas  of  feveral  Species,  that  in  a  good  Picture,  we 
readily  fay,  this  is  a  Lion,  and  that  a  Role  ;  this  is  a  Gold, 
and  that  a  Silver  Goblet,  only  by  the  different  Figures  and 
Colours,  reprefented  to  the  Eye  by  the  Pencil. 

§.  30.  But  though  this  ferves  well  enough  for 
Which  yet  \       grofs  and  confufed  Conceptions,  and  unaccurate 
Jer<ue  for  cow-      wayS  of  Talking  andThinking  ;  yet  Men  are  far 
won  Converfe.       enough  from  having  agreed  on  tbeprecife  number 
cf '  fimfle  Ideas  or  Qualities,  belonging  to  any  fort  oj'Thingsi 
jlgmfiedhy  its  Name.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder,  fince  it  requires  much 
Time,  Pains  and  Skill,  ftricl  Enquiry,  and  long  Examination, 
to  find  out  what,  and  how  many  thofe  Simple  Ideas  are,  which 
are  conftantly  and  infeparably  united  in  Nature,  and  are  always. 
to  be  found  together  in  the  fame  Subjeel.     Moft  Men  wanting 
either  Time,  Inclination,  or  Induftry,  enough  for  this,  even 
to  fome  tolerable  degree,  content  themfelves  with  fome  few 
obvious,  and  outward  Appearances  of  Things,  thereby  readily 
to  diftinguifh  and  fort  them  for  the  common  Affairs  of  Life. 
And  fo,  without  farther  Examination,  give  them  Names,  or 
take  up  the  Names  already  in  ufe.      Which,  though  in  com- 
mon Converfation  they  pafs  well  enough  for  the  Signs  of  fome 
few  obvious  Qualities  co-exiftin^,    are  yet  far  enough  from 
comprehending,  in  a  fettled  Signification,   a  precife  Number 
of  flmple  Ideas  5  much  lefs  all  thofe  which  are  united  in  Na- 
ture.    He  that  fhall  conflder,  after  fo  much  ftir  about  Genus 
and  Species,  and  fuch  a  deal  of  Talk  of  fpecifick  Differences, 
how  few  Words  we  have  yet  fettled  Definitions  of,  may,  with 
Reafon,  imagine,  that  thofe  Forms,  which  there  hath  been 
fo  much  Noife  made  about,  are  only  Chimceras,  which  give  us 
no  Light  into  the  fpecifick  Natures  of  Things.     And  he  that 
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/hall  confider,  how  far  the  Names  ot  Subftancesare  from  having 
Significations,  wherein  all  who  ufe  them  do  agree,  will  have 
Reafon  to  conclude,  that  though  the  nominal  E {fences  of Sub- 
ftances  are  alifuppofed  to  be  copied  from  Nature,  yet  they  are 
all,  or  molf  of  them,  very  imperfect.  Since  the  Compofition 
of  thofe  complex  Ideas  are,  in  feveral  Men,  very  different ; 
and  therefore,  that  thefe  Boundaries  of  Species,  are  as  Men, 
and  not  as  Nature  makes  them,  if  atleaft  there  are  in  Nature 
any  fuch  prefixed  Bounds.  'Tis  true,  that  many  particular 
Subftances  are  fo  made  by  Nature,  that  they  have  agrr  lent 
and  likenefs  one  with  another,  and  fo  afford  a  Fou 
being  ranked  into  Sorts.     But  the  forting  of  Thi:  ,  or 

the  making  of  determinate  Species -7  being  in  order  i  n  Lining 
and  comprehending  them  under  general  Terms,  I  cannot  f.e 
how  it  can  be  properly  faid,  that  Nature  lets  the  Boundaries 
of  the  Species  of  Things :  Or  if  it  be  fo,  our  Boundaries  of 
Species  are  not  exactly  conformable  to  thofe  in  Nature.  For  we 
having  need  ot  general  Names  for  prelent  ufe,  flay  not  for  a 
perfect  Difcovery  of  all  thofe  Qualities,  which  would  bell  fhew 
us  their  mod  material  Differences  and  Agreements  5  but  we 
ourfelves  divide  them,  by  certain  obvious  Appearances,  into 
Species,  that  we  may  the  eafier,  urvier  general  Names,  com- 
municate our  Thoughts  about  them.  For  having  no  other 
Knowledge  of  any  Subftance,  but  of  the  fimple  Ideas  that  are 
united  in  it  5  and  obfervir.g' feveral  particular  Things  to  agree 
with  others,  in  feveral  of  thofe  fimple  Ideas,  we  make  that 
Collection  our  fpecifick  Idea,  and  give  it  a  general  Name  ; 
that  in  recording  our  own  Thoughts,  and  in  our  Difcourfe  with. 
others,  we  may  in  one  fhort  Word  defign  all  the  Individuals 
that  agree  in  that  complex  Idee,  without  enumerating  the 
fimple  Ideas  that  make  it  up  ;  and  fo  not  wafle  our  Time  and 
Breath  in  tedious  Defcriptions;  which  we  fee  they  are  fain 
to  do,  who  would  difcourfe  of  any  new  fort  of  Things,  they 
have  not  yet  a  Name  for. 

f.  3 1.  But  however,  thefe  Species  of  Subftances 
pais  well  enough  in  ordinary  Converfation,  it  is     „    ^JTtn:ef  <f 
plain,  that  this  comnhx  Idea,  wherein  they  ob-     T**?  ss*r 
ierve  ieveral  Individuals  to  agree,  is  by  different     Kame  verl 
Men,  made  very  differently  3  by  fome  more,  and     Afferent. 
others  lefsaccurately.Tn  fome,  this  complex  Idea 
contains  a  greater,  and  in  others  a  fmaller  Number  of  Qualities  5 
and  fo  is  apparently  fuch  as  the  Mind  makes  it.     The  yellow 
fhining  Colour  makes  Gold  to  Children  5    others  add  Weighr, 
Malleablencfs,  and  Fufibilityj  and  others  yet  other  Qualities, 
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which  they  find  joined  with  that  yellow  Colour,  as  constantly 
as  its  Weight  and  Fufibility;  For  in  all  thefe,  and  the  like 
Qualities,  one  has  as  good  a  Right  to  be  put  into  the  complex 
Idea  of  that  Subftance,  wherein  they  are  ail  joined,  as  another,  j 
And  therefore  different  Men  leaving  out  or  putting  in  fcveral 
fimple  Ideas,  which  others  do  not,  according  to  their  various 
Examination,  Skill,  or  Obfervation  of  that  Subject,  have 
different  EJJences  of  Gold -y  which  mult  therefore  be  of  their 
own,  and  not  of  Nature's  making. 

§,  92.  If  the  Number  offimple  Ideas  that  make 

The  marege-    f]:e  nominal  Effcnce  of  the  lowelt  Species,  or  firft 

%eral  our    I-     fortjng  0f  Individuals,  depends  on  the   Mind  of 

deas  an,  the     ^an  Varioufly  collecting  them,  it  is  much  more 
more      rncom-  .,  ,         y         ,     r     V      ,       '  . 

tkt  and  tar-  evi"ent  mat  they  do  io,  in  the  more  comprehen- 
ds*//&91  are.  ^ve  Clajfis,  which,  by  the  Mafters  ofLogickare 
called  Genera.  Thefc  are  complex  Ideas  design- 
edly imperfect:  And  'tis  vifible  at  firft  fight,  that  feveral  of 
thofe  Qualities  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Things  themfelves, 
are  purpefely  left  out  of  generical  Ideas.  For  as  the  Mind,  to 
make  general  Ideas,  comprehending  feveral  particulars,  leaves 
out  thofe  of  Time^  and  Place,  and  fuch  other  that  make  them 
incommunicable  to  more  than  one  Individual  ;  fo  to  make  other 
yet  more  general  Ideas,  that  may  comprehend  different  fom,  it 
leaves  out  thofe  Qualities  that  diftinguifh  them,  and  puts  into 
its  new  Collection,  only  fuch  Ideas,  as  are  common  to  feveral 
forts.  The  fame  Convenience  that  made  Men  exprefs  feveral 
Parcels  of  yellow  Matter  coming  from  Guinea  and  'Peru,  un- 
der one  Name,fets  them  alfo  upon  making  of  one  Name,  that 
may  comprehend  both  Gold  and  Silver,  and  fome  other  Bodies 
of  different  forts.  This  is  done  by  leaving  out  thofe  Quali- 
ties, which  are  peculiar  to  each  fort  5  and  retaining  a  complex 
Idea  made  up  of  thofe  that  are  common  to  them  all.  To  which 
the  Name  Metal  being  annexed,  #there  is  a  Genus  conftituted  5 
the  Effence  whereof  being  that  abstract  Idea,  containing  only 
Malleablenefs  and  Fufibility,  with  certain  Degrees  of  Weight 
ar»d  Fixednefs,  wherein  fome  Bodies  of  feveral  Kinds  agree, 
leaves  out  the  Colour,  and  other  Qualities  peculiar  to  Gold 
and  Silver,  and  the  other  forts  comprehended  under  the  Name 
Metal.  Whereby  it  is  plain,  that  Men  follow  not  exactly  the 
Patterns  fe?  them  by  Nature,  when  they  make  their  General 
JdeaS  of  Subltances ;  fince  there  is  no  Body  to  be  found,  which 
has  barely  Malleablenefs  and  Fulibiiity  in  it,  without  other 
Qualities  as  infcparable  as  thofe.  But  Men,  in  making  their 
general  Ideas,  feeking  more  the  convenience    of  Language  and 
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quick  difpatch,  by  fhofr  and  comprehenfive  Signs,  than  the 
true  and  precife  Mature  of  Things,  as  they  exift,  have,  in  the 
framing  their  abttracT:  Id$AS,  chiefly  purfued  that  end,  which 
was  to  be  furnifhed  with  flore  of  general  and  varioufly  com- 
prehenfive Names.  So  that  in  this  whole  Bufinefs  of  Genera 
and  Species,  the  Genus,  or  mere  comprehenfive,  is  but  a  partial 
Conception  of  what  is  in  the  Species,  and  the  Species,  but  a 
partial  Idea  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  each  Individual.  If 
therefore  any  one  will  think,  that  a  Alan,  and  a  Horfi,  and  an 
Animal,  and  a  Tlant,  &c.  are  diftinguifhed  by  real  EfTenceS 
made  by  Nature,  he  muff  think  nature  to  be  very  liberal  of 
thefe  reai  Effences,  making  one  for  Body,  another  for  an  Ani- 
mal, and  another  for  a  Horfe;  and  all  thefe  Effences  liberally 
beftowed  upon  Bucephalus.  But  if  we  would  rightly  coniider 
what  is  done,  in  all  thefe  Genera  and  Species,  or  Sorts,  we  fhould 
find,  that  there  is  no  new  T  hing  made,  but  only  more  or  lefs 
comprehenfive  Signs,  whereby  we  may  be  enabled  toexprefs, 
in  a  few  Syllables,  great  Numbers  of  particular  Things,  as  they 
agree  in  more  or  lefs  general  Conceptions,  which  we  have 
framed  to  that  purpofc.  In  all  which,  we  may  obferve,  that 
the  more  general  Term  is  always  the  Name  of  a  lefs  complex 
Idea  -,  and  that  each  Genus  is  but  a  partial  Conception  of  the 
Species  comprehended  under  it.  So  that  if  thefe  abfiracl:  gene- 
ral Ideas  be  thought  to  be  complete,  it  can  only  be  in  refpeel: 
of  a  certain  eftablifhed  Relation  between  them  and  certain 
Names,  which  are  made  ufe  of  to  fignify  them  $  and  not  in 
refpeel  of  any  thing  exifiing,  as  made  by  Nature. 

<j.  33.  cTJ:is  isadjujfed  to  the  true  end  of  Speech,  This  all  ac- 
which  is  to  be  the  eafleft  and  fhorteft  way  of  commodate! 
communicating  our  Notions.  For  thus  he,  that  t0  the  e*d  <f 
would  make  and  difcourfe  of  Things,  as  they  Speech. 
agreed  in  the  complex  Idea  of  Extenfion  and 
Solidity,  needed  but  ufe  the  Word  'Body  to  denote  all  fuc'n. 
He  that  to  thefe  would  join  others,  fignified  by  the  Words 
Life,  Senfe  and  fpontaneous  Motion,  needed  but  ufe  the  word 
Animal,  to  fignify  all  which  partook  of  thofe  Ideas:  and  he 
that  had  made  a  complex  Idea  of  a  Body,  with  Life,  Senfe,  and 
Motion,  with  the  Faculty  of  Rcafoning,  and  a  certain  Shape 
joined  to  ir,  needed  but  ufe  the  fhort  Monofyllable  Man* 
to  exprefs  all  particulars  that  correfpond  to  that  complex 
Idea.  This  is  the  proper  bufinefs  of  Genus  and  Species:  And 
this  Men  do,  without  any  Confideration  of  real  FJJcjices  or 
fitbfiantial  Forms,  which  come  not  within  the  reach  of  our 
Knowledge,  when  we  think  of  thofe  things  j  nor  within  the 
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Signification  of  our  Words,  when  we  difcourfe  with  others. 
%.  34.  Were  I  to  talk  with  any  one  of  a   fort  of 
Ivfiance  in        Birds, I  lately  faw  in  St.  James1  &  Park,about  three 
Contraries.  or  four  p00t  High,  with  a  Covering  of  fomething 

between  Feathers  and  Hair,  of  a  dark  brown  Colour,  without 
Wings,  but  in  the  Place  thereof,  two  or  three  little  Branches, 
coming  down  like  Sprigs  of  Spanifh  Broom  ;  long  great  Legs, 
with  Feet  only  of  three  Claws,  and  without  a  Tail  j  I  mult 
make  this  Defcription  of  it,  and  fo  may  make  others  underftand 
me  :  But  when  1  am  told,  that  the  2same  of  it  is  Cajfuaris,  I 
may  then  ufe  that  Word  to  ftand  in  difcourfe  for  all  my  complex 
Idea  mentioned  in  that  Defcription  5  though  by  that  word 
which  is  now  become  a  fpecifick,  Name,  I  know  no  more  of  the- 
real  Effcnce,  or  Conflitution  of  that  fort  of  Animals,  than  I 
did  before  5  and  knew  probably  as  much  of  the  Nature  of  that 
Species  of  Birds,  before  I  learned  the  Name,  as  many  Eng~ 
liftmen  do  of  Swans,  or  Herons,  which  are  fpecifick  Names, 
very  well  known  of  forts  of  Birds  common  in  England. 

%.  3  5.  From  what  has  been  faid,  'tis  evident, 
Men  deter-       that  Men  make  forts  of  things.     For  it  being 
mine  the  forts.      different  Ejfences  alone   that  make  different 
Species,  'tis  plain,  that  they  who  make  thofe 
abfiracT:  Ideas,   which  are  the  nominal  EJfences,  do  thereby 
make  the  Species,  or  Sort.     Should  there  be  a  Body  found, 
having  all  the  other  Qualities  of  Gold,   except  Malleable- 
nefs, 'twould,  no  doubt,  be  made  a  Queftion  whether  it  were 
Gold  or  no  5    i.  e.  whether  it  were  of  that  Species.      This 
could  be  determined  only  by  that  abftracl:  Idea,    to  which 
every  one  annexed  the  Name  Gold;  fo  that  it  would  be  true 
Gold  to  him,  and  belong  to  that  Species  who  included  not 
Malleablenefs  in  his  nominal  Ejfence,  Signified  by  the  Sound 
Gold;  and  on  the  other  fide,  it  would  not  be  true  Gold,  or 
of  that  Species  to  him,   who  included  Malleablenefs  in  his 
fpecifick  Idea.     And,  who,  I  pray,  is  it,    that  makes  thefe 
diverfe  Species,  even  under  one  and  the  fame  Name,    but 
Men  that  make  two  different  abftracF  Ideas,   confifting  not 
exactly  of  the  fame  Collection  of  Qualities?  Nor  is  it  a  mere 
Supposition  to  imagine,    that  a  Body  may  exift,  wherein  the 
other  obvious  Qualities  of  Gold  may  be  without  Malleablenefs^ 
iince  it  is  certain,  that  Gold  itfelf  will  be  fometimes  fo  eager, 
(as  Artiflscall  it)  that  it  will  as  little  endure  the  Hammer,  as 
Glafs  itfelf.     What  we  have  faid  of  the  putting  in,  or  leaving 
Malleablenefs  out  of  the  complex  Idea,  the  Name  Goid  is  by 
any  one  annexed  to,     may  be  faid  of  its  peculiar  Weight, 
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Fixednefs,  and  feveral  other  the  like  Qualities :  For  whatfo- 
ever  is,  left  out,  or  put  in,  'tis  liill  the  complex  Idea,  to  which 
that  Name  is  annexed,  that  makes  the  Species:  and  as  any 
particular  parcel  of  Matter  anfwers  that  Idea,  fo  the  Name  of 
the  fort  belongs  truly  to  it ;  and  it  is  of  that  Species.  And 
thus  any  thing  is  true  Gold,  perfect  Metal.  All  which  Determi- 
nation of  the  Species,  'tis  plain,  depends  on  the  Understanding 
of  Man,  making  this  or  that  complex  Idea. 

§.  3<5\  This  then,  in  fhort,  is  the  C-ife  :  Na- 
ture makes  many  particular  'Things  which  do       Nature  maket 
agree  one  with  another,  in  many  fenfible  Quali-     ***  Similitude. 
ties,  and  probably  too,  in  their  internal  Frame 
and  Constitution  :  but  'tis  not  this  real  Ejjence  that  difh'n- 
guifhes  them  into  Species ;  'tis  Men,  who,  taking  occafion  from 
the  Qualities  they  find  united  in  them,  and  wherein  they  ob- 
ferve  ofren  feveral  Individuals  to  agree,  range  them  into  forts, 
in  order  to  their  Naming,fox  the  convenience  of  comprehensive 
Signs  ;  under  which  Individuals,  according  to  their  Conformity 
to  this  or  that  abstract  Idea,  come  to  be  ranked  as  under  En- 
signs ;  fo  that  this  is  of  the  Blue,  that  the  Red  Regiment ;  this 
is  a  Man,  that  a  Drill :  And  in  this,  I  think,  confiits  the  whole 
bufinefs  of  Genus  and  Species. 

§.  37.  I  do  not  deny,  but  Nature,  in  the  conftant  Production 
of  particular  Beings,  makes  them  not  always  new  and  various, 
but  very  much  alike,  and  of  kin  one  to  another  :  But  I  think  it 
neverthelefs  true,  that  the  Boundaries  of the  Species,  whereby 
Men  fort  them,  are  made  by  Men  $  Since  the  Effences  of  the 
Species,  diftingui filed  by  different  Names,  are,  as  has  been 
proved,  of  Man's  making,  and  feldom  adequate  to  the  inter- 
nal Nature  of  the  Things  they  are  taken  from.  So  that  we 
may  truly  fay,  fuch  a  manner  of  forting  of  Things,  is  the  Work- 
manfhip  of  Men. 

5.  ;8.  One  thing,  I  doubt  not,  but  will  feem 
very  Strange  in  this  Doclrine ;  which  is,that  from  Each  abfiraB 
what  has  been  faid,  it  will  follow,  that  each  ab-  *dea  "  an  Ef~ 
ftratl  Idea,  with  a  Name  to  it,  makes  a  dift'mft  fence' 
Species.  But  who  can  help  ir,  if  Truth  will  have  it  fo?  For  fo 
it  muft  remain  till  fome  body  can  Shew  us  the  Species  of  Things, 
limited  and  distinguished  by  fomething  elfe  ;  and  let  us  fee, 
that  general  Terms  Signify  not  our  abflracT:  Ideas,  but  fome- 
thing different  from  them.  I  would  fain  know,  why  a  Shock 
and  a  Hound,  are  not  as  diStincl  Species,  as  a  Spaniel  and  an 
Elephant.  We  have  no  other  J/fo*  of  the  different  Effence  of  an 
Elephant  and  a  Spaniel,  than  we  have  of  the  different  ESTence 
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of  a  Shock  and  a  Hound  ;  all  the  efTential  difference,  whereoy 
we  know  and  diftinguifh  them  one  from  another,  confiding 
only  in  the  different  Collection  of  fimple  Ideas,  to  which  we 
have  given  thofe  different  Names. 

§.  39.  How  much  the  making  of  Species  and 
Genera  and     Genera  is  in  order  to  general  Names,  and  how 
Species  are  in       much  general  Names  are  neceffary,  if  not  to  the 
order  to  na-  Being,yet  at  leaft  tothecompleating  of  a  Species, 

fling-  and  making  it  pafs  for  fuch,  will  appear,  befides 

what  has  been  faid  above  concerning  Ice  and 
Water,  in  a  very  familiar  Example.  A  filent  and  a  ftriking 
Watch,  are  but  one  Species,  to  thofe  who  have  but  one  Name 
for  'em :  but  he  that  has  the  Name  Watch  for  one,  and  Clock 
for  the  other,  and  diftincl  complex  Zj&w,  to  which  thofe  Names 
belong,  to  him  they  are  different  Species.  It  will  be  faid,  per- 
haps, that  the  inward  Contrivance  and  Conftitution  is  different 
between  thefe  two,  which  the  Watch-maker  has  a  clear  Idea  of. 
And  yet,  'tis  plain,  they  are  but  one  Species  to  him,  when  he 
has  but  one  Name  for  them.  For  what  is  fufficient  in  the  inward 
Contrivance,  to  make  a  new  Species7.  There  are  fome  Watches 
that  are  made  with  four  Wheels,  others  with  five  :  Is  this  a 
fpecifkk  difference  to  the  Workman  ?  Some  have  Strings  and 
Phyfies,  and  others  none;  fome  have  the  Balance  loofe,  and 
ethers  regulated  by  a  fpiral  Spring,  and  others  by  Hogs  Bridles : 
Are  any,  or  all  of  thefe  enough  to  make  a  fpecifkk  Difference 
to  the  Workman,  that  knows  each  of  thefe,  and  feveral  other 
different  Contrivances,  in  the  internal  ConftitutionsofJ^/rfoj? 
Tis  certain,  each  of  thefe  hath  a  real  Difference  from  the  reft : 
But  whether  it  be  an  efTential,  a  fpecifkk  Difference  or  no, 
relates  only  to  the  complex  Idea,  to  which  the  Name  Watch 
is  given  :  as  long  as  they  all  agree  in  the  Idea  which  that  Name 
ftands  for,  and  that  Name  does  not  as  a  generical  Name  com- 
prehend different  Species  under  ir,  they  are  not  effentially  nor 
fpecifically  different.  But  if  any  one  will  make  minuter  Divifi- 
ons  from  Differences  that  he  knows  in  the  internal  Frame  of 
Watches,  and  to  fuch  precife  complex  Ideas,  give  Names  that 
fhall  prevail,  they  will  then  be  new  Species  to  them,  who 
have  thofe  Ideas  with  Names  to  them ;  and  can,  by  thofe  Dif- 
ferences, diftinguifh  Watches  into  thefe  feveral  forts,  and  then 
Watch  will  be  a  generical  Name.  But  yet  they  would  be  no 
diftincl  Species  to  Men,  ignorant  of  Clock-work,  and  the  in- 
ward Contrivances  of  Watches,  who  had  no  other  Idea  but 
the  qutward  Shape  and  Bulk,  with  the  marking  of  the  Hours 
by  the  Hand.     For  to  them  all  thofe  other  Names  would  be 
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but  fynonymous  Terms  for  the  fame  Idea,  and  fignify  no  more, 
nor  no  other  thins;  but  a  Watch.  Juft  thus,  I  think,  it  is  in 
natural  Things.  No  Body  will  doubt,  that  the  Wheels,  or 
Springs  (if  I  may  fo  fay)  within,  are  different  in  a  rational 
Man*  and  a  Changeling,  no  more  than  that  there  is  a  Diffe- 
rence in  the  Frame  between  a  'Drill  and  a  Changeling.  But 
whether  one  or  both  thefe  Differences  be  effential,  or  fpecifi- 
cal,  is  only  to  be  known  to  us,  by  their  Agreement  or  Disagree- 
ment with  the  complex  Idea  that  the  Name  Man  ftands  for: 
For  by  that  alone  can  it  be  determined,  whether  one,  or  both, 
or  neither  of  thofe  be  a  Man,  or  no. 

(j.  40.  From  what  has  been  before  faid,    we 
may  fee  the  Reafon  why,  in  the  Species  of  ar-        Species  of  ar- 
tificial Things  there  is  generally  lefs  Confnfion    ^fi"^  Tiiags 
and  Uncertainty,  than  in  Natural.     Becaufe     */'   c:::Med 
an  artificial  Thing  being  a  Production  of  Man,     tban  mturaL 
which  the  Artificer  defign'd,  and  therefore  well  knows  the  Idea 
of,  the  Name  of  it  is  fuppofed  to  ftand  for  no  other  Idea^  nor 
to  import  any  other  Eficnce,  than  what  is  certainly  to  be  known, 
and  eafy  enough  to  be  apprehended.  For  the  Idea,  or  Ffj 
of  the  feveral  forts  of artificial  Things,  confffting,  for  the  molt 
part,  in  nothing  but  the  determinate  Figure  of  fenfible  Parts; 
and  fometimes  Motion  depending  thereon,  which  the  Artificer; 
fafhions  in  Matter,  fuch  as  he  finds  for  his  Turn,  it  is  not  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  Faculties  to  attain  a  certain  Idea  thereof; 
and  fo  fettle  the  Signification  of  the  Names  whereby  the  Spe- 
cies of  artificial  Things  are  diftinguifhed,    with  lefs  Doubt, 
Obfcurity  and  Equivocation,  than  we  can  in  Things  natural, 
whofe  Differences  and  Operations  depend  upon  Contrivances, 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  Difcoveries. 

$.  41.  I  muft  be  excufed  here,  if  I  think,  ar- 
tificial Things  are  of  diftintl  Species,  as  well  as   ,     Artificial 
natural  :  Since  I  find  they  are  as  plainly  and  or-     Th^s  of  di- 
derly  ranked  into  forts,by  different zA&tz&Ideas    / 
with  general  Names  annexed  to  them,  as  diftincl  one  from  ano- 
ther as  thofe  of  natural  Subftances.For  why  fliould  we  not  think 
a  Watch,  and  Piflol,  as  diftincr.  Species  one  from  another,  as 
a  Horfe,    and  a  D.g,    they  being  expreffed  in  our  Minds  by 
diftincl  Ideas,  and  to  others,  by  diffinft  Appellations  ? 

(j.  42.  This  is  farther  to  be  obferved  concern- 
ing Subftances,  that  they  alone  of  all  our  feveral        Sufyiames  a- 
forts  ot  Ideas,  have  particular  or  properNan 
whereby  one  only  particular  thing  is  fignify 'd,    Per  N*m£s- 
Becaufe  in  fimplc  Ideas,    Modes,    and  Relations,  it  feldcm 
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happens  that  Men  have  occafion  to  mention  often  this,  or  that 
particular,  when  it  is  abfent.  Befides,  the  greateft  part  of 
mixed  Modes,  being  Actions  which  perifh  in  their  Birth,  are 
not  capable  of  a  lading  Duration,  as  Subilances,  which  are  the 
Actors  j  and  wherein  the  fimple  Ideas  that  make  up  the  com- 
plex Ideas  defigned  by  the  ]same,  have  a  lading  Union. 

§.  4.5.  I  mail  beg  Pardon  of  my  Reader,  for 

Difficulty  to  having  dwelt  fo  long  upon  this  Subject,  and  per- 
treat  of  Word*,  haps,  with  fome  Obfcurity.  But  I  defire  it  may 
be  confidered,  how  difficult  it  is,  to  lead  ano- 
ther by  Words  into  the  'Thoughts  of  Things,  ftripp'd  of  thofe 
fpecifical  ^Differences  we  give  'em  :  Which  things,  if  1  name 
not,  I  fay  nothing  5  and  if  I  do  name  them,  I  thereby  rank'em 
info  fome  fort,  or  other,  and  fuggeft  to  the  Mind  the  ufual 
abitracl:  Idea  of  that  Species  ;  and  fo  crofs  my  purpofe.  For 
to  talk  of  a  Man,  and  to  lay  by,  at  the  fame  time,  the  ordinary 
Signification  of  the  Name  Man,  which  is  our  complex  Idea, 
ufually  annexed  to  it;  and  bid  the  Reader  confider  Man,  as 
he  is  in  himfelf,  and  as  he  is  really  difiinguifhed  from  others, 
in  his  internal  Constitution,  or  real  Effence,  that  is,  by  fome- 
thing,  he  knows  not  what,  looks  like  trifling  :  and  yet  thus  one 
mud  do,  who  would  fpeak  of  the  fuppofed  real  Eflences  and 
Species  of  Things,  as  thought  to  be  made  by  Nature,  if  it  be 
but  only  to  make  it  understood,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
fignified  by  the  general  Names  which  Subltances  are  called  by. 
But  becaufe  it  is  difficult  by  known  familiar  Names  to  do  this, 
give  me  leave  to  endeavour  by  an  Example,  to  make  the  dif- 
ferent Consideration  the  Mind  has  of  fpeciflckNames  and  Ideas, 
a  little  more  clear  5  and  to  fliew  how  the  complex  Ideas  of 
Modes  are  referred  fometimes  to  Archetypes  in  the  Minds  of 
other  intelligent  Beings  ;  or,  which  is  the  fime,  to  the  Signi- 
fication annexed  by  others  to  their  received  Names ;  and  fome- 
times to  no  Archetypes  at  all.  Give  me  leave  alfo  to  fliew  how 
the  Mind  always  refers  its  Ideas  of  Substances,  either  to  the 
Subftances  themfelves,  or  to  the  Signification  of  their  Names, 
as  to  the  Archetypes  ;  and  alfo  to  make  plain  the  Nature  of 
Species,  or  fortir.g  of  Things,  as  apprehended,  and  made  ufe 
of  by  us;  and  of  the  EiTences  belonging  to  thofe  Species, 
which  is,  perhaps,  of  more  Moment,  to  difcover  the  Extent 
and  Certainty  of  our  Knowledge,  than  we  at  first  imagine. 

Inftance  of  §•  44-  Let  us  fuppofe  Adam  in  the  State    of 

mixtd  a    grown  Man,     with  a  good  Understanding, 

in  Kianeah  but  in  a  ftrange    Country,    with    all    Things 

and  Nioup'n.        new,    and    unknown  about  him  5    and  no  o- 

ther 
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thcr  Faculties,  to  attain  the  Knowledge  of  them,  but  what 
one  of  this  Age  has  now.  He  obferves  Lamech  more  Melan- 
choly than  ufual,  and  imagines  it  to  be  from  a  Sufpicion  he  has 
of  his  Wife  Adah,  (  whom  he  mod  ardently  loved  )  that  Hie 
had  too  much  Kindnefs  for  another  Man.  Adam  Difcourfes 
thefe  his  Thoughts  to  Eve,  and  deflrcs  her  to  take  care  that 
Adah  commit  not  Folly  :  And  in  thefe  Difcourfes  with  Evey 
he  makes  ufe  of  thefe  two  new  Words,  Kinneah  and  Nioupb. 
In  time,  Adam's  Midake  appears,  for  he  finds  Lantech's  Trou- 
ble proceeded  from  having  killed  a  Man  :  But  yet  the  two 
Karnes,  Kinneah  and  Nioupb  ;  the  one  (landing  for  Sufpicion, 
in  a  Husband,  of  his  Wife's  Difloyalty  to  him,  and  the  other, 
for  the  Act  of  committing  Difloyalty,  loft  not  their  diftinci 
Significations.  It  is  plain  then,  that  here  were  two  difiinct 
complex  Ideas  of  mixed  Modes,  with  Names  to  them,  two 
diftincT:  Species  of  Actions  effentially  different  5  I  afk,  wherein 
confided  the  Effences  of  thefe  two  diftinct  Species  of  Actions  ? 
And  'tis  plain,  it  confided  in  a  precife  Combination  of  fimple 
Ideas,  different  in  one  from  the  other.  I  aik,  whether  the 
complex  Idea  in  Adam's  Mind,  which  he  called  Kinneah,  were 
adequate  or  no?  And  it  is  plain,  it  was;  for  it  being  a  Com- 
bination of  fimple  Ideas,  which  he  without  any  regard  to  any 
Archetype,  without  refpect  to  any  thing  as  a  Pattern,  volunta- 
rily put  together,  abdracted  and  gave  the  Name  Kinneah  to, 
to  exprefs  in  diort  to  others,  by  that  one  found,  all  the  fimple 
Ideas  contained  and  united  in  that  complex  one  ;  it  mud  ne- 
ceffarily  follow,  that  it  was  an  adequate  Idea.  His  own 
Choice  having  made  that  Combination,  it  had  all  in  it  he  in- 
tended it  diould,  and  fo  could  not  but  be  perfect,  could  not 
but  be  adequate,  it  being  referred  to  no  other  Archetype, 
which  it  was  fuppofed  to  reprefent. 

$.45.  Thefe  Words,  Kinneah  and  Nioupb,  by  degrees  grew 
into  common  Ufe  ;  and  then  the  Cafe  was  fomewhat  altered. 
Adam's  Children  had  the  fame  Faculties,  and  thereby  the  fame 
Power  that  he  had,  to  make  what  complex  Ideas  of  mixed 
Modes  they  pleafed  in  their  own  Minds  ;  to  abdract  them,  and 
make  what  Sounds  they  pleafed,  the  Signs  of  them  :  But  the 
ufe  of  Names  being  to  make  our  Ideas  within  us  known  to  o- 
thers,  that  cannot  be  done,  but  when  the  fame  Sign  dands  for 
the  fame  Idea  in  two  who  would  communicate  their  Thoughts, 
and  Difcourfe  together.  Thofe  therefore  of  Adam's  Children 
that  found  thefe  two  Words,  Kinneah  and  Nioupb,  in  familiar 
ufe,  cculd  not  take  them  for  infignificant  Sounds ;  but  muit 
r.ceds  conclude,  they  (lood  for  fomething,    (or  certain  Ideas % 
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abftracl:  Ideas,  they  being  general  Names,  which  abftracT:  Jdeai 
were  the  EiTences  of  the  Species  diftinguifhed  by  thofe  Names. 
lr  therefore  they  would  ufe  thefe  Words  as  Names  of  Species 
already  efrablifhed  and  agreed  on,  they  were  obliged  to  con- 
form the  Ideas,  in  their  Minds,  fignifled  by  thefe  Names,  to 
the  Ideas,  that  they  Hoed  for  in  other  Mens  Minds,  as  to  thejr 
Patternsand  Archetypes  ;  and  then  indeed  their  Ideas  of  thefe 
complex  Modes  were  liable  to  be  inadequate,  as  being  very  apt 
(efpeciallv  thofe  that  conlifted  of  Combinations  of  many  fimple 
as) not  to  be  exactly  conformable  to  the  Ideas'm  other  Mens 
Minds,  tiling  the  fame  Names :  tho'  for  this,  there  be  ufually 
a  Remedy  at  Hand,  which  is,  to  ailc  the  meaning  of  any  Word 
we  underifand  net,  of  him  that  ufes  it:  it  being  as  impolTible 
to  know  certainly  what  the  Words  JeaAoujy  and  Adultery 
(which  I  think  anfwer  Hbtp  and  *7  &3 )  ftand  for  in  another 
Man's  Mind,  with  whom  I  would  difcourfe  about  them  ;  as  it 
wasimpoflibJe,  in  the  beginning  of  Language,  to  know  what 
Kinneah  and  Nioupb  flood  for  in  another  Man's. Mind,  with- 
out Explication,  they  being  voluntary  Signs  in  every  one. 

(j.  46.  Let  us  now  alio  confider^after  the  fame. 
:0f  Manner,  the  Names  of  Subftances,  in  their  firft 
Application.  One  of  Adam's  Children  roving  in 
theMountains,  lights  on  a  glittering  Subftance> 
which  pleafes  his  Eye,  home  he  carries  it  to  Adam,  who,  up- 
on Confideration  of  it,  finds  it  to  be  hard,  to  have  a  bright 
yellow  Colour,  and  an  exceeding  great  Weight.  Thefe,  per- 
haps at  full,  are  all  the  Qualities  he  takes  Notice  of  in  it,  and 
abilracling  this  complex  Idea,  coralixing  of  a  Subftance  having 
that  peculiar  bright  Yellowncfs,  and  a  Weight  very  great  in 
Proportion  to  its  Bulk,  he  gives  it  the  Name  Zahab,  to  de- 
nominate and  mark  all  Substances  that  have  thefe  fenfible 
Qualities  in  them.  'Tis  evident  now  that,  in  this  cafe,  Adam 
acls  quite  differently  from  what  he  did  before,  in  forming 
thofe  Ideas  of  mixed  Modes,  to  which  he  gave  the  Name 
JOnnedh  and  Niouph.  For  there  he  put  Ideas  together,  only 
by  his  own  Imagination,  not  taken  from  the  Exigence  of  any 
thine  ;  and  ro  them  he  gave  Names  to  denominate  all  Things, 
that  fhou-ld  happen  to  agree  to  thofe  his  abftra£t/f/fttf,  with- 
out considering  whether  any  fuch  thing  did  exiit,  or  no  •  the 
Standard  there  was  of  his  own  making.  But  in  the  forming  his 
Idea  of  this  new  Subftance  he  takes  the  quite  contrary  Courfe  ; 
here  he  has  a  Standard  made  by  Nature  5  and  therefore  being- 
to  reprefent  that  to  himfeif,  by  the  Idea  he  has  of  it,  even 
.'  it  is  abfent,  he  puts  in  no  fimple  Idea  into  his  complex 
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one,  but  what  he  has  the  Perception  of  from  the  thing  itfelf. 
He  takes  care  that  his  Idea  be  conformable  to  this  Ar . 
and  intends  the  Name  mould  {land  for  an  Idea  fo  conforma- 
ble. 

$.  47.  This  piece  of  Matter,  thus  denominated  Zahab  by 
Adam,  being  quite  different  from  any  he  had  feen  before,  no 
Body,  I  think,  will  deny  to  be  a  diftindr,  Species,  and  to  have 
its  peculiar  Eflence  ;  and  that  the  Name  Zahab  is  the  mark 
of  the  Species,  and  a  Name  belonging  to  all  Things  partaking 
in  that  Eflence.  But  here  it  is  plain,  the  Effenfce  Adam  made 
the  Name  Zahab  (land  for,  was  nothing  but  a  Body  hard, 
fhining,  yellow,  and  very  heavy.  But  the  inquifitive  Mind  of 
Man,  not  content  with  the  Knowledge  of  thefe,  as  I  may  fay, 
fuperficial  Qualities,  ipntsAdam  upon  farther  Examination  of 
this  Matter.  He  therefore  knocks,  and  beats  it  with  Flints,  to 
fee  what  was  difcoverable  in  the  Infide  :  He  finds  it  yield  to 
Blows,  but  not  eafily  feparate  into  Pieces  :  he  finds  it  will 
bend  without  breaking.  Is  not  now  Du£Hlity  to  be  added  to  his 
former  Idea,  and  made  part  of  the  Eflence  of  the  Species  that 
Name  Zahab  Hands  for?  Farther  Trials  difcover  Fufibility, 
and  Fixednefs.  Are  not  they  alio,  by  the  fame  Reafon,  that 
any  of  the  others  were,  to  be  put  into  the  complex  Idea,  fig- 
nified  by  the  NTame  Zahab  ?  II  not,  what  Reafon  will  there  be 
/hewn  121  ore  for  the  one  than  the  other?  If  thefe  mull,  then 
all  the  other  Properties,  which  any  farther  Trials  fhall  djfeo- 
ver  in  this  Matter,  ought  by  the  fame  Reafon  to  make  a  part 
of  the  Ingredients  of  the  complex  Idea,  which  the  NameZcZ- 
hab  Rands  for,  and  fo  by  the  Effence  of  the  Species,  marked 
by  that  Name.  Which  Properties,  becaufe  they  are  endlefs, 
it  is  plain,  that  the  Idea  made  after  this  Fafhion  by  this  Ar- 
)  pe,  will  be  always  inadequate. 

§.  48.  But  this  is  not  all,  it  would  alfo  follow, 
th^t  the  13ames  of  Snbjianccs  would  not  only        Their  Ideas 
have,  (as  in  Truth  they  have)  but  would  alfo  be     itnpet 
fuppofed  to  have  different  Significations,   as    t!jyVore  va- 
US'd  by  different  Men,  which  would  very  much     rt0USm 
cumber  the  Ufe  of  Language.     For  if  every  dii"tin£t  Quality, 
that  were  difcovered  in  any  Matter  by  any  one,  were  fupnofed 
to  make  a  neceffiry  part  of  the  complex  Idea,  fignified  by  the 
common  Name  riven  it,  it  mud  follow,    that  Men  mull  fup- 
pofe  the  fame  Word  to  fignify  different  Things  in  different 
Men  :    line  they  cannot  doubt,  but  different  Men  may  have 
dil covered  feveral  Qualities  in  Subftances  of  the  fame  Deno- 
mination, which  others  know  nothing  of. 
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§.  49.  To  avoid  this  therefore,  they  hzvcfap' 

Therefore  to      pojed  a  real  EJJence  belonging  to  every  Species^ 

fix  their  Species,     fr0m  which  thefe  Properties  all  flow,  and  would 

a  real  EJfcnce       y,ave  their  Name  of  the  Species  ff  and  for  that. 

isfuppojtd.  But  they  not  having  any  Idea  of  that  real  Ef- 

fence  in  Subftances,  and  their  Words  fignrfying 

nothing  but  the  Ideas  they  have,  that  which  is  done  by  this 

Attempt,  is  only  to  put  the  Name  or  Sound,  in  the  Place  and 

Stead  of  the  thing  having  that  real  Effence,  without  knowing 

what  the  real  Effence  is  5  and  this  is  that  which  Men  do,  when 

they  fpeak  of  Species  of  Things,  as  fuppofing  them  made  by 

Nature,  and  diitinguifhed  by  real  EfTences. 

§.  50.  For  let  us  confider,  when  we  affirm, 
Which  Sup-      that  all  Gold  is  fixed,  either  it  means  that  Fix- 
pofitknisofno       ednels  is  a  part  of  the  Definition,  part  of  the 
uJe'  nominal  Effence  the  Word  Gold  ft ands  for  5  and 

fb  this  Affirmation,  JIU  Gold  is  fixed,  contains 
nothing  but  the  Signification  of  the  Term  Gold.  Or  elfe  it 
means,  that  Fixednefs  not  being  a  part  of  the  Definition  of  the 
Word  Gold,  is  a  Property  of  that  Subftance  itfelf :  in  which 
Cafe,  it  is  plain,  that  the  Word  Geld  (rands  in  the  Place  of  a 
Subftance,  having  the  real  Effence  of  a  Species  of  Things, 
made  by  Nature.  In  which  way  of  Substitution,  it  has  fo  con- 
fufed  and  uncertain  a  Signification,  that  though  this  Propositi- 
on, Gold  is  fixed,  be  in  that  Senfe  an  Affirmation  of  fomething 
real  5  yet  'tis  a  Truth  will  always  fail  us  in  its  particular  Ap- 
plication, and  fo  is  of  no  real  Ufe  nor  Certainty.  For  let  it  be 
never  fo  true,  that  all  Gold,  i.  c.  all  that  has  the  real  Effence 
of  Gold,  is  fixed,  What  ferves  this  for,  whilft  we  know  not  in 
this  Senfe,  what  is,  or  is  not  Gold?  For  if  we  know  not  the 
real  Effence  of  Gold,  'tis  impoftible  we  fliould  know  what 
parcel  of  Matter  has  that  Effence,  and  fo  whether  it  be  true 
Gold  or  no, 

§.  51.  To  conclude  ;  What  Liberty  Adam  had 
Conckfan.  at  firft  to  make  anycomplex/^t'^iof  mix'dModes, 
by  no  other  Pattern,  but  by  his  own  Thoughts, 
the  fame  have  all  Men  ever  fince  had.  And  the  fame  Neceflity 
of  conforming  his  Ideas  of  Subftances  to  Things  without  him, 
as  to  Archetypes  made  by  Nature,  that  Adam  was  under,  if  he 
would  not  wilfully  impofe  upon  himfelf,  the  fame  are  all  Men 
ever  fince  under  too.  The  fame  Liberty  alfo,  that  Adam  had  of 
affixing  any  new  Name  to  any  Idea,  the  fame  has  any  one  ftill, 
(efpecially  the  beginners  of  Languages,  if  we  can  imagine  any 
fuch)    but  only  with  this  Difference,  that  in  Places,  where 

Men 
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Men  in  Society  have  already  eftablifhed  a  Language  amongfr. 
them,  the  Signification  of  Words  are  v;ry  warily  and  fparingiy 
to  he  altered.  Becaufe  Men  being  furnifhed  already  with 
Names  for  their  Ideas,  and  common  Ufe  having  appropriated 
known  Karnes  to  certain  Ideas,  an  affected  Mifapplicarion  of 
them  cannot  but  be  very  ridiculous.  He  that  hath  new  No- 
tions, will,  perhaps,  venture  fometimes  on  the  coining  new 
Terms  to  exprefs  them:  But  Men  think  it  a  Boldnefs,  and 
'tis  uncertain,  whether  common  Ufe  will  ever  make  them 
pafs  for  current.  But  in  Communication  with  others,  it  is  ne- 
cetVary,  that  we  conform  the  Ideas  we  make  the  Vulgar  Words 
of  any  Language  {tand  for,  to  their  known  proper  Significa- 
tions, (which  I  have  explained  at  large  already)  or  elfe  to 
make  known  that  new  Signification  we  apply  them  to. 


Particles  con- 


CHAP.    VII. 

Of  Particles. 

§.  1. 1  "1  Efides  Words,    which  are  Names  of 

r-^  Ideas  in  the  Mind,  there  are  a  great        ^%t,cles  cm 

M  11  ,  P      c      ne"    "arts,  or 

*^*  many  others  that  are  made  ufe  of,  ^hk  Sentenca 
to  fignify  the  Connexion  that  the  Mind  gives  to  together. 
Ideas,  or  -Propojitiom,  one  with  another.  The 
Mind  in  communicating  its  Thought  to  others,  does  not  only 
need  Signs  of  the  Ideas  it  has  then  before  it,  but  others  aifo, 
to  fhew  or  intimate  fome  particular  A£tion  of  its  own,  at  that 
time,  relating  to  thofe  Ideas.  This  it  does  fevcral  ways  5  as, 
Is,  and  Is  not,  are  the  general  Marks  of  the  Mind  affirming 
or  denying.  But  befldes  Affirmation,  or  Negation,  without 
which  there  is  in  Words  no  Truth  or  Falfhood,  the  Mind 
does,  in  declaring  its  Sentiments  to  others,  connect  not  only 
the  Parts  of  Propofitions,  but  whole  Sentences  one  to  another, 
with  their  feveral  Relations  and  Dependencies,  to  make  a 
coherent  Difcourfe. 

§.  2.  The  Words,    whereby  it  floninVs  what         1     . 

Co-                                  \       r           1    X  re           •  J"  them  con- 

onnection  it  gives  to  the  levcraJ  Affirmations  rn    .     ,  A    r 

1    ,T                 °     1                   •                                 -5i  ftps  the  Art  of 

and  .Negations,  that  it  unites  in  one  connnu  d  %,e//./peai 

Reafoning  or  Narration,  are  generally  called 
Particles  j  and  'tis  in  the  right  Ufe  of  thefe,  that  more  par- 
ticularly confids    the    dearnefs  and  beauty  of  a  good  Stile. 
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To  think  well,  it  is  not  enough,  that  a  Man  has  Ideas  clear 
and  diftincl  in  his  Thoughts,  nor  that  he  obferves  the  Agree- 
ment, or  Difagreement  of  fome  of  them  $  but  he  muft  think 
in  train,  and  obferve  the  dependence  of  his  Thoughts  and 
Reafonings,  one  upon  another :  And  to  exprefs  well  fuch 
methodical  and  rational  Thoughts,  he  muft  have  Words  to 
JherJO  what  Connexion,  Reflriflion,  1)i flint!  ion,  Oppofition, 
Emphafis,  Sic.  he  gives  to  each  rebpeftive  part  of  bis  T)if- 
courfc.  To  miftake  in  any  of  thefe,  is  to  puzzle,  inftead  of 
informing  his  Hearer  :  and  therefore  it  is,  that  thofe  Words, 
which  are  not  truly,  by  themfelves,  the  Names  of  any  Ideas, 
are  of  fuch  conftant  and  indifpenfible  ufe  in  Language,  and  do 
much  contribute  to  Mens  well  exprefling  themfelves. 

§.  3.  This  part  of  Grammar  has  been,  pesr- 

TLey  Jheiv  haps,  as  much  neglected,  as  fome  others  over- 
nvlat  Relation  diligently  cultivated.  'Tis  eafy  for  Men  to 
the  Mind  gives  wr}te<  one  after  another,  of  Cafes  and  Genders% 
?/' * hu*  Moods  wdTenfes,  Gerunds  and  Supines:  In 

,ougv  s  thefe  and  the  like,    there  has  been  great  Dili- 

gence ufed  5  and  Particles  themfelves,  in  fome  Languages, 
have  been  with  great  fhew  of  exadtnefs,  ranked  into  their  feve- 
ral  Orders.  But  though  'Prepofitions  and  Conjunctions, ike.  are 
Names  well  known  in  Grammar,  and  the  Particles  contained 
under  them  carefully  ranked  into  their  diftincT:  Subdivisions  5 
yet  he  who  would  /hew  the  right  Ufe  of  Particles,  and  what 
Significancy  and  Force  they  have,  muft  take  a  little  more 
Pains,  enter  into  his  own  Thoughts,  and  obferve  nicely  the 
feveral  Poftures  of  his  Mind  in  difcourfing. 

§.  4.  Neither  is  it  enough,  for  the  explaining  of  thefe 
Words,  to  render  them,  as  is  ufually  in  Dictionaries,  by  Words 
of  another  Tongue  which  came  neareft  to  their  Signification  : 
For  what  is  meant  by  them,  is  commonly  as  hard  to  be 
underftcod  in  one,  as  another  Language.  They  are  all  marks 
of  fame  Action  or  Intimation  of  the  Mind 5  and  therefore  to 
underftand  them  rightly,  the  feveral  Views,  Poftures,  Stands, 
Turns,  Limitations,  and  Exceptions,  and  feveral  other 
Thoughts  of  the  Mind,  for  which  we  have  either  none,  or  very 
deficient  Names,  are  diligently  to  be  ftudied.  Of  thefe,  there 
are  a  great  Variety,  much  exceeding  the  Number  of  Particles, 
that  moll  Languages  have  to  exprefs  them  by  5  and  therefore 
it  is  not  to  be  wondred,  that  moft  of  thefe  Particles  have 
divers,  and  fometimes  almoft  oppofite  Significations.  In  the 
Hebrew  Tongue,     there  is  a  Particle  confiding  but  of  one 

fin: sb 
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{ingle  Letter,  of  which  there  are  reckoned  up,    as  I  remem- 
ber, Seventy,  I  am  fure  above  Fifty  feveral  Significations. 

§.  5.  SUT  is  a  Particle,  none  mor  familiar 
in  our  Language  ;  and  he  that  fays  it  is  a  dif-        Inftance  m 
cretive  Conjunction,  and  that  it  anfwers  Sed  in       u£' 
Latin,  or  Ma  is*  in  French,  thinks  he  has  fufficiently  explained 
it.     But  it  feems  to  me  to  intimate  feveral  Relations,  the 
Mind  gives  to  the  feveral  Propositions  or  Parts  of  them,  which 
it  joins  by  this  Monofyllable. 

Firft,  Z?  UT  to  fay  no  more :  Here  it  intimates  a  Stop  of 
the  Mind,  in  the  Courfe  it  was  going,  before  it  came  to  the 
end  of  it. 

Secondly,  I/aw  BUI*  two  Wants:  Here  it  fhews,  that 
the  Mind  limits  the  Senfe  to  what  is  expreffed,  with  a  Nega- 
tion of  all  other. 

Thirdly,  You  Tray  5  BUT  it  is  not  that  GOD  would 
bring  you  to  the  true  Religion. 

Fourthly,  'BU'T  that  he  would  confirm  you  in  your  own: 
The  firlt  of  thefe  S  HI'S  intimates  a  Supposition  in  the 
Mind  of  fomcthing  other  wife  than  it  fhould  be  •  the  latter 
fhews,  that  the  Mind  makes  a  direcl  Oppofition  between 
that,  and  what  goes  before  it. 

Fifthly,  Jill  Animals  have  Senfe ;  %  UT  a  1)og  is  an 
Animal:  Here  it  ilgnifies  little  more,  but  that  the  latter 
Proportion  is  joined  to  the  former,  as  the  Minor  of  a 
Syllogifm. 

§.  6.  To  thefe,  I  doubt  not,  might  be  added  a  great  many 
other  Significations  of  this  Particle,  if  it  were  my  JBufinefs  to 
examine  it  in  its  lull  Latitude,  and  confider  it  in  all  the 
Places  it  is  to  be  f<  und  ;  which  if  one  fhould  do,  I  doubt, 
whether  in  all  thofe  Manners  it  is  made  ufe  of,  it  would  de- 
ferve  the  Title  of  2)ifcretive,  which  Grammarians  give  to  it. 
But  I  intend  not  here  a  full  Explication  of  this  fort  of  Signs. 
The  Inftances  I  have  given  in  this  one,  may  give  occasion 
to  reflect  upon  their  Ufe  and  Force  in  Language,  and  lead 
us  into  the  Contemplation  of  feveral  Actions  of  our  Minds  in 
difcourfing,  which  it  has  found  a  way  to  intimate  to  others 
by  thefe  Particles,  fome  whereof  conftantly,  and  others  in 
certain  Cor.itr  unions,  have  the  Senfe  of  a  whole  Sentence 
contained  in  them. 
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CHAP    VIII. 

Of  Ahfiracr  and  Concrete  Terms. 

f.i/    I  ~"^HE  ordinary  Words  of  Language, 

AhJlraB  and  our  common  ufe  of  'em,  would 

Terms  not  predi-  -&-      have  given  us  light  into  the  Nature 

cable  one  of  'ano-     of  our  Ideas,  if  they  had  been  but  confidered 

tber,  and  toby.     wjth  Attention.  The  Mind,  as  has  been  fhewn, 

has  a  Power  to  abltracl:  its  Ideas,  and  fo  they 
become  EfTences,  general  EiTences,  whereby  the  forts  of 
Things  are  diiiinguifhed.  Now  each  abftract  Idea  being  di- 
itincl,  fo  that  of  any  two  the  one  can  never  be  the  other,  the 
Mind  will,  by  its  intuitive  Knowledge,  perceive  their  diffe- 
rence ;  and  therefore  in  Proportions,  no  two  whole  Ideal  can 
ever  be  affirmed  one  of  another.  This  we  fee  in  the  common 
ufe  of  Language,  which  permits  not  any  t~vo  abftratl  Words, 
cr  Names  of  abfiraM  Ideas,  to  be  affirmed  one  of  another. 
For  how  near  of  kin  foever  they  may  feem  to  be,  and  how 
certain  foever  it  is,  that  Man  is  an  Animal,  or  Rational,  or 
White,  yet  every  one,  at  firft  hearing,  perceives  the  Falfhood 
of  thefe  Propolitions  $  Humanity  is  Ammality,  or  Rationa- 
lity, or  Whitcnefs :  And  this  is  as  evident  as  any  of  the  moil 
allowed  Maxims.  All  our  Affirmations  then  are  only  incon- 
crete,  which  is  the  affirming,  not  one  abftracl:  Idea  to  be 
another,  but  one  abftracl:  Idea  to  be  joined  to  another ;  which 
abftracl:  Ideas,  in  Subftances,  may  be  of  any  fort  -7  in  all  the 
reft,  are  little  elfe  but  of  Relations  ;  and  in  Subftances,  the 
moft  frequent  are  of  Powers  3  v.  g.  a  Man  is  White,  fignifies, 
that  the  thing  that  has  the  Eflence  of  a  Man,  has  alfo-in  it 
the  Eflence  of  Whitenefs,  which  is  nothing  but  a  Power  to 
produce  the  Idea  of  Whitenefs  in  one,  whofe  Eyes  can  dis- 
cover ordinary  Objects  •  or  a  Man  is  rational,  fignifies,  that 
the  fame  thing  that  hath  the  EiTence  of  a  Man,  hath  alfo  in 
it  the  Effence  of  Rationality,  1.  e.  a  Power  of  Reafoning. 

§.  2.    This  diiiin£tion  of  Names,    fhews  hs 

They/hew  the     alfo  the  difference  of  our  Ideas :  For  if  we  ob- 

difference  of  our     ferve  them,    we  (hall  find,    that  our  Simple 

lc*eas-  Ideas  have  all  Abjlratt  as  well  as  Concrete 

Names :    The  one  whereof  is   ( to  fpeak  the 

Lan- 
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Language  of  Grammarians)  a  Subftantive,  the  other  an 
Adjective;  as  Whitenefs,  White;  Sweetneis,  Sweet.  The 
like  alfo  holds  in  our  Ideas  of  Modes  and  Relations; 
as  Juftice,  Juft  ;  Equality,  Equal  ;  only  with  this  diffe- 
rence, that  fome  of  the  Concrete  Karnes  of  Relations, 
amongft  Men  chiefly,  are  Subftantives  ;  as  Taccnutas, 
^Pater  ;  whereof  it  were  eafy  to  render  a  Reafon.  But 
as  to  our  Ideas  of  Snbftanccs>  we  have  very  few  or  no 
abflraff  Names  at  all.  For  though  the  Schools  have 
introduced  AmmaUtas^  Humanitas,  Corfiorietas,  and  fome 
othess;  yet  they  hold  no  Proportion  with  that  infinite  Num- 
ber of  Names  of  Subftances,  to  which  they  never  were 
ridiculous  enough  to  attempt  the  coining  of  abifracl  ones  : 
and  thofe  few  that  the  Schools  forged,  and  put  into  the 
Mouths  of  their  Scholars,  could  never  yet  get  admittance  into 
common  TJfe,  or  obtain  the  Licenfe  of  pubhek  Approbation. 
Which  feems  to  me  at  leaft  to  intimate  the  Confeffion  of  all 
Mankind,  that  they  have  no  Ideas  of  the  real  Eflenc.s  of 
Subftances,  fince  they  have  not  Names  for  fuch  Ideas  :  Which 
no  doubt  they  would  have  had,  had  not  their  Confcioufnefs 
to  themfelves  of  their  Ignorance  of  them,  kept  them  from 
fo  idle  an  attempt.  And  therefore  though  they  had  Ideas 
enough  to  diftinguifli  Gold  from  a  Stone,  and  Metal  from 
Wood  ;  yet  they  but  timoroufly  ventured  on  fuch  Terms,  as 
Aurietas  and  Saxietas,  Metallietas  and  Lignietas,  or  the  like 
Names,  which  fliould  pretend  to  fignify  the  real  Effences 
of  thofe  Subftances,  whereof  they  knew  they  had  no  Ideas. 
And  indeed,  it  was  only  the  Doctrine  of fubftdntial  Forms, 
and  the  Confidence  of  miftaken  Pretenders  to  a  Knowledge 
that  they  had  not,  which  flrft  coined,  and  then  introduced 
Animalitas,  and  Humanitas,  and  the  like  ;  which  yet  went 
very  little  farther  than  their  own  Schools,  and  could  never 
get  to  be  current  amongft:  Underftanding  Men.  Indeed, 
Humanitas  was  a  Word  familiar  amongft  the  Romans  ;  but 
in  a  far  different  Senfe,  and  flood  not  for  the  abftracf.  Effcnce 
of  any  Subftance  ;  but  was  the  abftract  Name  of  a  Mode, 
and  its  concrete  Humamis,  not  Homo. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    IX. 

Of  the  Imperfeftion  of  IVords. 


Words  are  ufcd     5*    I'T^] 


ROM  what  has  been  faid  in  the  fore- 
for "" recording  £"*     g°ing  Chapters,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive 

4ind   communi-  v.  hat    Imperfection  there  is   in  Lan- 

tat'mg     our        guage,   and   how  the  very    Nature  of  Words 
Thoughts.  makes  it  almort  unavoidable,  for  many  of  them 

to  be  doubtful  and  uncertain  in  their  Significa- 
tions. To  examine  the  Perfection  or  Imperfection  of  Words, 
it  is  neceffary  firft  to  cor.fider  their  Ufe  and  End:  For  as 
they  are  more  or  lefs  fitted  to  attain  that,  fo  are  they  more  or 
lefs  perfect.  Wc  have,  in  the  former  part  of  this  Difcourie, 
often  unon  occafion,  mentioned  a  double  Ufe  of  Wbrds. 
Firft,  One  for  the  recording  of  our  own  Thoughts. 
Secondly,  The  other  for  the  communicating  of  our  Thoughts 
to   others. 

$.  2.  As  to  the  firft  of  thefe,/or  the  recording 
Any    IVords    our  own  'Thoughts  for  the  help  of  our  own  Me- 
*wiil  tcwe  for     modes,  whereby  as  it  were,  we  talk  to  our  felyes, 
recording.  any  Words  will  ferve  the  turn.  For  fince  Sounds 

are  voluntary  and  indifferent  Signs  of  any  Ideas, 
a  Man  may  ufe  what  Words  he  pleafes,  to  fignify  his  own 
Ideas  to  himfelf  $  and  there  will  be  no  Imperfection  in  them, 
if  he  conftaritiy  ufe  the  lame  Sign  for  the  fame  Idea,  for  then 
lie  cannot  fail  of  having  his  Meaning  underftood,  wherein 
confifts  the  right  Ufe  and  perfection  of  Language. 

§.  3.  Secondly,  as  to  Communication  of  Words, 
Communka-     that  too  has  a  double  Ufe. 
tion  by     Words  J   £ 

■  or  ?hi-         i\   q>bjiofopbie*l. 

Firft,  By  their  Civil  Ufe,  I  mean  fuch  a 
Communication  of  Thoughts  and  Ideas  by  Words,  as  may 
l"  -  /e  tor  the  upholding  common  Converfation  and  Commerce 
about  the  ordinary  Affairs  and  Conveniences  of  Civil  Life, 
in  the  Societies  of  Men  one  amongft  another. 

Secondly,  By  the  Thilofophical  Ufe  of  Word?,  I  mean  fuch 
an  ufe   of  them  as  may  fcrve  to  convey  the  precife  Morions  of 

Things, 
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Things,  and  to  exprefs,  in  general    Propofitions,  certain  and 

undoubted  Truths,  which  the  Mind  may  reft  upon,    and  be 

fatiefied  with,  in  its  fearch  after  true  Knowledge.    Thefe  two. 

U les  are   verydiftinct;  and   a  great  deal  Jefs  exactnefs  will 

ferve  in  the  one,  than  in  the  other,  as  we. /hall  fee  in  what 

follows. 

•    §.4.  The  chief  End  of  Language  in  Commu- 

nication  being  to  be  underftood,  Words  ferve  not      .    .      y"Per~ 

well  for  that  end,  neither  in  Civil,  nor  Philofo-     mr'°]    •      » 

phical  Diicourfe,  when  any  Word  does  not  excite     doubtfalneis    of 

in  the  Hearer  the  fame  Idea  which  it  ftands  for     tbeir  Significa- 

in  the  Mind  of  the  Speaker.  Nowfince  Sounds     tion, 

have  no  natural  Connection  with  our  Ideal,  but 

have  all  their  Signification  ■  from  the  arbitrary  Impofition  of 

Men,  the  doubtftilnefs  and  uncertainty  of  theit  Signification,. 

which  is  the  Impcrfcffion  we  here  are  fpeaking  of,  has  its  Caufe 

more  in  the  Ideas  they  ftand  for,  than  in  any  Incapacity  there 

is  in  one  Sound,  more    than   in  another,  to  fignify  any  Idea: 

For  in  that  regard  they  are  all  tqu  illy  perfect. 

That  then  which  makes  Doubtfulnels  and  Uncertainty 
the  Signification  of  fome   more  than  other  Words,  is  the  dif- 
ference of  Ideal  they  {land  for. 

.  5.  Words  having  naturally  no  Signification,     Caufes  of  t 
the  Idea  which  each  Hands  for,  m  ..'■  »ed     Imperfe8ion. 

and    retained    by    thofe  who  would  exchange 
Thoughts,  and    hold  intelligible    Difcourfe   with  others,  in 
any  Language,  bur  this  is  hardefi  to  be  done,  where, 

Firft,  The  Ideas  they  {land  for  arc  v.;-y  complex,  and  made 
up  of  a  great  Number  of  Ideas  put  together.. 

Secondly,  Where  the  Ideas  they  ftand  for  have  no  certain 
Connection  in  Nature;  and  fo  no  fettled  Standard  any  where 
in  Nature  exifting,.  to  rectify  and  adjuft  them  by. 

'Thirdly,  Where  the  Signification  of  the  Word  is  referred 
to  a  Standard,  which  Standard  is  not  eafy  tone  known. 

Fourthly^  Where  the  Signification  of  the  Word,  and  the  real 
Efience  ot  the  Thing,  are  not  exactly  the  fame. 

Thefe  are  Difficulties  that  attend  the  Signification  offevera! 
Words  that  are  intelligible.  Thofe  which  are  not  intelligi 
at  all,  fuch  as  Names  ftand ing  foranyfimpi.  /  eas,  which 
another  has  not  Organs  or  Faculties  to  attain  ;  as  the  Names 
of  Colours  to  a  blind  Man,  or  Sounds  to  a  deaf  Man,  need  not 
here  be  mentioned. 

In  all  thefe  Cafes  we   fhall  find  an  Imperfection  in  Words-, 
b  I  fliail  more  at  large  explain,    in  their  particular  Ap- 

piic 
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plication  to  ourfeveral  forts  of  Ideal:  For  if  we  examine 
them,  we  (hall  find  that  the  Names  of  mixed  Modes  are 
mo  ft  liable  to  Doiibtfitlncfs  and  Imperfctlicn,  for  the  two 
fir  (I  of  thefc  Reafons  5  and  the  Names  of  Subfiances  chief y 
for  the  two  latter. 

§.  6.  Firfi,  The  Names  of  mixed  Modes,  are 
Ihe  Names  of  many  of  them  liable  to  great  Uncertainty  and 
mixed  Modes  Obfcurity  in  their  Signification. 
doubtful,  firft,  j  Becaufe  of  that  great  Compofition  thefe 
Becauje  te  comp)cx  Ideas  are  often  made  up  of.  To  make 
Ideas      they  __.     \    ,.  ,  ,  ,      „     .     rrJ 

ft  and  for  are  Words  lerviceable  to  tneEnd  o'Ccmmunicanon, 
fo  complex.  it  is  neceffary  (as  hasbeen  faid)  that  theyexcite, 

in  the  Hearer,  exaclily^  the  fame  Idea  they 
ffand  for  in  the  Mind  of  the  Speaker.  Without  this,  Men 
fill  one  another's  Heads  with  Noife  and  Sounds  5  but  convey 
not  thereby  their  Thoughts,  and  lay  not  before  one  another 
their  Ideas,  which  is  the  End  of  Difcourfe  and  Language. 
But  when  a  Word  (lands  for  a  very  complex  Idea,  that  is  com- 
pounded and  decompounded,  it  is  not  eafy  for  Men  to  form 
and  retain  that  Idea  fo  exactly,  as  to  make  the  Name  in  com- 
mon Ufe  ftand  for  the  fame  precife  Idea,  without  any 
the  leaft  Variation.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  Mens  Names 
of  very  compound  Ideas,  fuch  as  for  the  mod  part  are  moral 
Words,  have  feldom,  in  two  different  Men,  the  fame  precife 
Signification,  fince  one  Man's  complex  Idea  feldom  agrees 
with  anothers,  and  often  differs  from  his  own,  from  that  which 
he  had  Yefterday,  or  will  have  to  Morrow. 

§.  7.  II.  Secat.'fe  the  Names  of  mixed  Modes, 
Secovdh,  Be-  f°r  the  moft  part  want  Standards  in  Nature, 
canfe    they  whereby  Men  may  rectify  and  adjuft  their  Sig- 

haw  no  Stan-  nifkations  5  therefore  they  are  very  various  and 
dards.  doubtful.     They  are  Affemblages  of  Ideas  put 

together  at  the  Pleafure  of  the  Mind,  purfuing 
its  own  Ends  of  Difcourfe,  and  fuited  to' its  own  Notions, 
whereby  it  defigns  not  to  copy  any  thing  really  exifting,  but 
to  denominate  and  rank  Things  as  they  come  to  agree, 
with  thofe  Archetypes  or  Forms  it  has  made.  He  that 
firft  brought  the  Word  Slam,  Wheedle,  or  Banter,  in  ufe, 
put  together,  as  he  thought  fit  thofe  Ideas  he  made  it  (land 
for:  And  as  it  is  with  any  new  Names  of  Modes,  that  are  now 
brought  into  any  Language  5  fo  was  it  with  the  old  ones, when 
they  were  firft  made  ufe  of.  Names  therefore  that  ftand 
for  Collections  cf  Ideas,  which  the  Mind  makes  at  pleafure, 
mud  needs  be  of  doubtful  Signification,  when  fuch  Collecti- 


ons 
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ons  are  no  where  to  be  found  conflantly  united  in  Nature,  nor 
any  Pattern?  to  be  fhewn  whereby  Men  may  adjust  them.  What 
the  word  Murther,  or  Sacrilege,  life,  fignifies,  can  never  be 
known  from  things  themfclves  :  There  be  rmny  of  the  parts 
of  thofe  complex  Ideas,  whkh  are  not  vifible  in  the  Action  ic 
felf,  the  Intention  of  the  Mind,  or  the  Relation  of  holy  Things, 
which  make  a  part  of  Murther,  or  Sacrilege,  have  no  necef- 
fary  Connection  with  the  outward  and  vifible  Action  of  him 
that  commits  either  :  and  the  pulling  the  Trigger  of  the  Gun, 
with  which  the  Murther  is  committed,  and  is  all  the  Action, 
that,  perhaps,  is  vifible,  has  no  natural  Connection  with  thofe 
other  Ideas,  that  make  up  the  complex  one,  named  Murther- 
They  have  their  Union  and  Combination  only  from  the  Under- 
standing, which  unites  them  under  one  Name  :  But  uniting 
them  without  any  Rule,  or  Pattern,  it  cannot  be  but  that  the 
Signification  of  the  Name,  that  ftands  for  fuch  voluntary  CoU 
lections,  fhould  be  often  various  in  the  Minds  of  different  Men, 
who  have  fcarce  any  ftanding  Rule  to  regulate  themfelves,  and 
their  Notions  by,  in  fuch  arbitrary  Ideas. 

§.  8.  'Tis  true,  cowmen  life,  that  is  the  Rule 
of  Propriety,  may  be  fuppofed  here  to  afford        Propriety  not 
fome  aid,    to  fettle  the  Signification  of  Lan-     a  Sufficient 
guage  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  in     Remedy. 
fome  Meafure  it  does.     Common  ufe  regulates 
the  meaning  of  Words  pretty  well  for  common  Converfation  $ 
but  no  body  having  an  Authority  to  eftablifh  the  precife  Sig- 
nification of  Words,  nor  determine  to  what  Ideas  any  one  fhall 
annex  them,    common  Ufe  is  not  fufficient  to  adjult  them  to 
Philofophical  Difcourfesj  there  being  fcarce  any  Name,  of  any 
very  complex  Idea  (to  fay  nothing  of  others)  which,  in  common 
Ufe,  has  not  a  great  Latitude,  and  which  keeping  within  the 
Bounds  of  Propriety,  may  not  be  made  the  Sign  of  far  different 
Ideas.     Befides,  the  Rule  and  Meafure  of  Propriety  itfelf  being 
no  where  eitablifhed,  it  is  often  matter  of  Difpute,  whether 
this  or  that  way  of  ufing  a  Word,  be  Propriety  of  Speech,  or 
no.   From  all  which,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Names  of  fuch  kind 
of  very  complex  Ideas,  are  naturally  liable  to  this  Imperfection, 
to  be  of  doubtful  and  uncertain  Signification  5  and  even  in  Men, 
that  have  a  Mind  to  underftand  one  another,  do  not  always 
Hand  for  the  fame  Idea  in  Speaker  and  Hearer.     Tho'  the 
Names  Glory  and  Gratitude  be  the  fame  in  every  Man's  Mouth 
thro'  a  whole  Country,  yet  the  complex  collective  Idea,  which 
every  one  thinks  on,  or  intends  by  that  Name,  is  apparently 
very  different  in  Men  ufing  the  fame  Language. 

§.  9.  'The 
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% .  9.  The  way  alfo  wherein  the  Names  of 
The  way  of  wixed  Modes  are  ordinarily  learned,  does  not 
Namfcmri-  a  little  contribute  to  the  <Doubtfulnefs  of  their 
butes  alfo  to  Signification.  For  if  we  will  obferve  how  Chil- 
tbeit  Doubtful-  dren  learnLanguages,we  fltallfind,  that  to  make 
f2ffs,  them  ur.derftand  what  the  Names  of  ilmple  I- 

deas,  orSubftances,  ftand  for,  People  ordinarily 
jfhew  them  the  thing  whereof  they  would  have  them  have  the 
Idea,  and  then  repeat  to  them,  the  Name  that  ftands  for  it,  as 
White,  S-zvcet,  MHkt  Sugar,  Cat,  tDog.  But  as  for  mixed  Modes, 
efpecially  the  molt  material  of  them,  moral  Words,  the  Sounds 
are  ufually  learned  firft,  and  then  to  know  what  complex  Ideas 
they  ftand  for,  they  are  either  beholden  to  the  Explication  of 
others,  or  (which  happens  for  the  molt  part)  are  left  to  their 
own  Obfervation  and  Induftry  ;  which  being  little  laid  out  in 
the  fearch  of  the  true  and  precife  meaning  of  Names,  thefe 
moral  Words  are,  in  moft  Mens  Mouths,  little  more  than 
bare  Sounds  5  or  when  they  have  any,  'tis  for  the  moft  part 
but  a  very  loofe  and  undetermined,  and  confequentiy  obfeure 
and  confufed  Signification.  And  even  thofe  themfelves,  who 
have  with  more  Attention  fettled  their  Notions,  do  yet  hardly 
avoid  the  Inconvenience,  to  have  them  ftand  for  complex  Ideas, 
different  from  thofe  which  other,  even  intelligent  and  ftudious 
Men,  make  them  the  Signs  of.  Where  fhall  one  find  any,  ei- 
ther controversial  'Debate,  ox  familiar  T>ifcourfe,  concerning 
Honour,  Faith,  Grace,  Religion,  Church,  $$c.  wherein  it  is 
not  eafy  to  obferve  the  different  Notions  Men  have  of  them  ; 
which  is  nothing  but  this,  that  they  are  not  agreed  in  the  Sig- 
nification of  Thofe  Words  ;  nor  have  in  their  Minds  the  fame 
complex  Ideas  which  they  make  them  ftand  for  r  and  fo  all  the 
Contefts  that  follow  thereupon,  are  only  about  the  meaning  of 
a  Sound.  And  hence  we  fee,  that  in  the  Interpretation  of 
Laws,  whether  Divine,  or  Human,  there  is  no  end  5  Com- 
ments beget  Comments,  and  Explications  make  new  Matter 
for  Explications :  And  oflimiting,  diftingui filing,  varying  the 
Signification  ofthefe  moral  Words,  there  is  no  end.  Thefe  Ideas 
of  Mens  making,  are,  by  Men  full  having  the  fame  Power, 
multipled  in  infinitum.  Many  a  Man,  who  was  pretty  well 
fatisly'd  of  the  meaning  of  a  Text  of  Scripture,  or  Claufe  in 
the  Code,  at  firft  reading,  has  by  confulting  Commentators, 
quite  loft  the  fenfe  of  it,  and  by  thofe  Elucidations,  given 
rife  or  encreafe  to  his  Doubts,  and  drawn  Obfcurity  upon  the 
Place.  I  fay  not  this,  that  I  think  Commentaries  needlefs  5 
but  to  ftiew  how  uncertain  the  Names  of  mixed  Modes  natu- 
rally 
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rally  are,  even  in  the  Mouths  of  thofe  who  had  both  the  In- 
tenfion  and  the  Faculty  of  fpeaking  as  clearly  as  Language 
was  capable  to  exprefs  their  Thoughts. 

$.  ro.  What  Obfcurity  this  has  unavoidably 
brought  upon  the  Writings  of  Men,  who  have         Hence  un- 
lived in  remote  Ages,  and  different  Countries,  it     awidahle  Ob- 
will  be  needlefs  to  take  Notice ;  fince  the  nume-    fcunty  '"  a?J- 
rous  Volumes  of  learned  Men,  employing  their     Hcnt  Authors- 
Thoughts  that  way,    are  Proofs  more  than  enough  to  fhew 
what  Attention,  Study,  Sagacity,  and  Reafoning  are  required, 
to  find  out  the  true  meaning  of Antient  Authors-     But  there 
being  no  Writings  we  have  any  great  concernment  to  b~  very 
follicitous  about  the  meaning  of,  but  thofe  that  contain  either 
Truths  we  are  required  to  believe,    or  Laws  we  are  to  obey, 
and  draw  Inconveniences  on  us  when  we  miftake  or  tranfgrels, 
v/e  may  be  left  anxious  about  the  Senfe  of  other  Authors, 
who  writing  but  their  own  Opinions,  we  are  under  no  greater 
neceflity  to  know  them,  than  they  to  know  ours.     Our  good  or 
evil  depending  not  on  their  Decrees,    we  may  fafely  be  igno- 
rant of  their  Notions  :  And  therefore  in  the  reading  of  them, 
if  they  do  not  ufe  their  Words  with   a  due  clearnefs  and  per- 
fpicuity,  we  may  lay  them  alide,  and  without  any  injury  dene 
*hem,  refblve  thus  with  ourfelves, 

Si  non  vis  intelligii  dehes  negligh 

C.  i  r.  If  the  Signification  of  the  Names  of  mixed  Modes  are 
Uncertain,  becaufe  there  be  no  real  Standards  exiting  in  Na- 
ture, to  which  thofe  Ideas  are  referred,  and  by  which  they  may 
be  adjufted,  the  Names  of  Sub  fiances  are  of  a  doubtful  Signifi- 
cation, for  a  contrary  Reafon,  viz.  becaufe  the  Ideas  they  ff  and 
for  are  fuppofed  conformable  to  the  Reality  of  Things,  and  are 
referred  to  Standards  marlc  by  Nature.  In  our  Ideas  of  Sub- 
ftances  we  have  not  the  Liberty  as  in  mixed  Modes,  to  frame 
what  Combinations  we  think  fit,  to  be  the  characleriffical 
Notes,  to  rank  and  denominate  Things  by.  In  thefe  we  muft 
follow  Nature,  fuit  our  complex  Idea  to  real  Exi (fences,  and 
regulate  the  Signification  of  their  Names  by  the  Things  them- 
felves,  if  we  will  have  our  Names  to  be  the  Signs  of  them,  and 
ifand  for  them.  Here,  'tis  true,  we  have  Patterns  to  follow  ; 
but  Patterns  that  will  make  the  Signification  of  their  Names 
very  uncertain  :  For  Names  mull:  be  of  a  very  unfteady  a:ui 
various  meaning,  if  the  Ideas  they  ftand  for  be  referred  to 
Standards  without  us,  that  cither  cannot  be  known  at  all,  or 
be  known  but  imperfe&ly  'tainly. 

Vol.  II.  G  5.12,  ' 
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§.  12.  The  Names  of  Suhftances  have,  as  has 

Names  of  SUb-     ^een  &£***  a  double  Reference  in  their  or- 
fiances  referred,       dinary  Ufe  :      ^ 

Firfl,  To  real  Fir  ft,  Sometimes  they  are  made  to  ftand  for, 

Ejftnces  that         and  fo  their  Signification  is  fuppofcd  to  agree 
cannot  be  to,    I'he  real  Conjlitution  of  Things ,    from 

known.  which  all  their  Properties  flow,    and  in  which 

they  all  centre.  But  this  real  Conftitution,  or 
(as  it  is  apt  to  be  call'd)  Effence,  being  utterly  unknown  to 
us,  any  Sound  that  is  put  to  ftand  for  it,  muft  be  very  uncer- 
tain in  its  Application  5  and  it  will  be  impoflible  to  know, 
what  Things  are,  or  ought  to  be  called  an  Horfe,  or  Anti- 
mony, when  thole  Words  are  put  for  real  Effences,  that  we 
have  no  Ideas  of  at  all.  And  therefore  in  this  Supposition, 
the  Names  of  Subftances  being  referred  to  Standards  that 
cannot  be  known,  their  Significations  can  never  be  adjufted 
and  eftablifhed  by  thofe  Standards. 

§.  13.  Secondly,  The  fimple  Ideas  that  are 

Seco?id!y,  %      found  to  co-exift  in  Sv.bftances,     being    that 
co  exifiing  which  their  Names  immediately  fignify,  thefe, 

Qualities,  as  united  in  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Things,  are 

T       aje  the  proper  Standards  to  which  their  Names  are 

imberfeSlh  referred,     and    by    which  their  Significations 

may  beft  be  rcflify'd.  But  neither  will  thefe 
Archetypes  fo  well  ferve  to  this  purpofe,  as  to  leave  thefe 
Names,  without  very  various  and  uncertain  Significations. 
Becaufe  thefe  fimple  Ideas  that  co-exift,  and  are  united  in 
the  fame  Subject,  being  very  numerous,  and  having  all  an 
equal  Right  to  go  into  the  complex  fpecifick  Idea,  which  the 
fpecifick  Name  is  to  ftand  for,  Men,  though  they  propofe  to 
themfelves  the  very  fame  Sub'iecl  to  confider,  yet  frame  very 
different  Ideas  about  it  ;  and  fo  the  Name  they  ufe  for  it, 
unavoidably  comes  to  have,  in  feveral  Men,  very  different  Sig- 
nifications. The  fimple  Qualities  which  make  up  the  complex 
Ideas,  being  moft  oi  them  Powers,  in  Relation  to  Changes, 
which  they  are  apt  to  make  in,  or  receive  from  other  Bodies, 
are  almoft  infinite.  He  that  fhall  but  obferve,  what  a  great 
Vareityof  Alterations  any  one  of  the  bafer  Metals  is  apt  to 
receive,  from  the  different  Application  only  of  Fire  5  and  how 
much  a  greater  Number  of  Changes  any  of  then  will  receive 
in  the  Hands  of  a  Chymift,  by  the  Application  of  other  Bodies, 
will  not  think  it  ftrange,  that  I  count  the  Properties  of  any 
fort  of  Bodies  nor  eafy  to  be  collected,  and  completely  known 
by  the  ways  of  enquiry,  which  our  Faculties  are  capable  of. 

They 
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They  being  therefore  at  leaft  fo  many,  that  no  man  can  know 
the  precife  and  definite  Number,  they  are  differently  difco- 
vered  by  different  Men,  according  to  their  various   Skill,  At- 
tention, and  Ways  of  handling  j  who  therefore   cannot  chufe 
but  have  different  Ideal  of  the  fane  Subftance,  and  there  rore 
make  the  Signification  of  its  common  Name  very  various  and 
uncertain.  For  the  complex  Ideas  of  Subftances,  being  made 
up  offuch  fimple  ones  as  are  fuppofed  toco-exift  in  Nature,  e- 
very  one  has  a  right  to  put  into  his  complex  7i&tf,thofeQualities 
he  has  found  to  be  united  together.  For  tho'  in  the   Sundance 
Gcld,one,  fatisfies  himfelf  with  Golour  and  Weight,  yet  another 
thinks  Solubility  in  Aq.  Regia,  as  neceffary  to  he  join'd  with 
that  Colour  in  his  Idea  of  Gold,  as  any  one  does  irs  Fufibility  : 
Solubility  in   /Iq.  Regia,  being   a  Quality  as  conltantly  join'd 
with  its  Colour  and  Weight,  as  Fufibility  or  any  other  ^others 
put  in  its  Duclility  or  Fixednefs,  £5?casthey  have  been  taught 
by  Tradition,  or  Experience.  Who  of  all  thefe  h-s  eltablifhed 
the  right  Signification  of  the  Word  Golil  Or  who  fnall  be  the 
Judge  to  determine?  Each  has  his  Standard  in  Nature,  which 
he  appeals  to,  and  with  Reafon  thinks  he  has  the  fame  right  to 
put  into  his  complex  Idea,  fignify'd  by  the  Word  Gold,  thofe 
Qualities  which  uponTrial  he  has  found  united;  as  another, whd 
has  not  fo  well  examined,  has  to  leave  'em  out  ;  or  a  third, who 
has  made  other  Trials,  has  to  put  in  others.  For  the  Union  in 
Nature  of  thefeQualities,  being  the  true  Ground  of  theirUnion 
in  one  complex  Idea, who  can  fay,  one  of  them  has  more  Reafon 
to  be  put  in,  or  left  out,  than  another?  From  whence  it  will  al- 
ways unavoidably  follow,  that  the  complex/^r;  of  Subftances 
in  Menufing  the  fame  Name  for  them,  will  be  very  various  j 
and  fo  the  Significations  of  thofe  Names,  very  uncertain. 

§.  14.  Befides,  there  is  fcarce  any  particu 
thing  exifting,  which  in  fome  of  its  fimple  IdeaSi     *&?%*  ^°  ia: 
doesnotcommunicatewithagreater,and  in  others     tufting  '. 
with  a  lefsNumber  ofparticularBeing^WhofLail        '" 

etermine  in  this  Cafe,  which  are  thole  that  are     iixpetfegh. 
to  make  up  the  precife  Collection,  that  is  to  be 
fignified  by  the  fpecifick  Name  3  or  can  with  any  juil  Autho- 
rity prefcribe,  which  obvious  or  common  Qualities  are  to  be 
left  out  5  or  which  more  fecret,  or  more  particular,  are  to  be 
put  into  the  Signification  of  the  Name  of  any  Subftar.ce  ?  All 
Which  together,   feldom  or  never  fail  to 
and  doubtful  Signification  in  the  Na 

caufes  fuch  Uncertainty,  Difputes',    or  .  Wfc 

come  to  a  Philofophical  Ufe  of  them. 

G  %  h~  if 
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§.15.  'Tis  true,  as  to  civil  and  common  Con- 
Witb  this  Im-  vcrfdtiou,  the  general  Names  of  Subftances, 
perfeiitm  they  regUlated  in  their  ordinary  Signification  by 
may  jerve  jot  fome  ODVious  Qualities,  (  as  by  the  Shape  and 
Civil,  but   not    _j.  .    rpi  ■  r  1  r      •      m 

well  for  Phi-    1  igtire  in  Inings  ot  Known  leminal  Propagati- 

hlophical  Ufe.  oni  an(^  *n  other  Subftances,  for  the  mod  part  by 
Colour,  joined  with  fornc  other  fenfible  Qua- 
lities) do  well  enough  to  defign  the  Things  Men  would  be 
underftcod  to  fpeak  of:  And  fo  they  ufually  conceive  well 
enough  the  Subftances  meant  by  the  Word  Gold,  or  Apple% 
to  difiinguifh  the  one  from  the  other.  "But  in  'Phihfcpbical 
Enquiries  and  'Debates,  where  general  Truths  are  to  be  efta- 
biilhed,  and  Confequences  drawn  from  Poficions  laid  down, 
there  the  precife  Signification  of  the  Karnes  of  Subftances 
will  be  found,  not  only  not  to  be  well  efiablijfrd,  but  alfb 
very  hard  to  be  fo.  For  Example,  he  that  ihall  make  Mal- 
leablenefs,  or  a  certain  Degree  of  Fixednefs,  a  part  of  his 
complex  Idea  of  Gold,  may  make  Proportions  concerning 
Gold,  and  draw  Confequences  from  them,  that  will  truly 
and  clearly  follow  from  Gold,  taken  in  fuch  a  Signification  : 
But  yet  fuch  as  another  Man  can  never  be  forced  to  admit,  nor 
be  convinced  of  their  Truth,  who  makes  not  Malleablenefs, 
or  the  fame  Degree  of  Fixednefs,  part  of  that  complex  Idea 
that  the  Name  Gold,  in  his  ufe  of  it,  ftands  for. 

'§.  16.  This  is  a  natural,  and  al-moft  unavoidable 
Infance,      Imperfection  in  almoft  all  theNames  of  Subftances, 
Liquor.  jn  ^  Languages  whatfoever,whichMen  will  eafiiy 

find,  when  once  paffing  from  confufed  or  loofe  Notions,  they 
come  to  more  (trice,  and  clofe  Enquiries.  For  then  they  will 
be  convinced  how  doubtful  and  obi'cure  thofeWords  are  in  their 
Signification,  which  in  ordinary  ufe  appeared  very  clear  and 
determined.  I  was  once  in  a  Meeting  of  very  learned  and 
ingenious  Phyficians,  where  by  chance  there  arofe  a  Queftion, 
whether  any  Liquor  palTed  thro'  the  Filaments  of  the  Nerves. 
The  Debate  having  been  managed  a  good  while,  by  Variety 
of  Arguments  on  both  tides,  I  (who  had  been  ufed  to  fufpefl 
that  thegreateit  part  of  Difputes  were  more  about  the  Signi- 
fication of  Words,  than  a  real  Difference  in  the  Conception  of 
Things)  defired,  That  before  they  went  any  farther  on  in 
this  Difpute,  they  would  firft  examine,  and  cftablilli  among 
them,  what  the  Word  Liquor  fignify'd.  They  at  firft  were  a 
little  furprized  at  the  Propofal  5  and  had  they  been  Perfons 
lefs  ingenious,  they  might  perhaps  have  taken  it  for  a  very 
frivolous  or  extravagant  one  :    Since  there  was  no  one  there 

that 
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that  thought  not  himfelf  to  underftand  very  perfectly,  what  the 
wordLiquor  flood  for-  which,  I  think  too,  none  of  the  molt  per- 
plexed Names  of  Subftances.  However,  they  were  pleafed  to 
comply  with  my  Motion,  and  upon  Examination  found,  that 
the  Signification  of  that  Word  was  not  fo  fettled  and  certain,  as 
they  had  all  imagined  ;  but  that  each  of  them  nude  it  a  Sign 
of  a  different  complex  Idea.  This  made  them  perceive,  that 
the  main  of  their  Difpure  wis  about  the  Signification  of  that 
Term  j  and  that  they  differed  very  little  in  their  Opinions, 
concerning  Tome  fluid  and  fubrle  Muter,  pa  fling  thro'  the. 
Conduits  of  the  Nerves  ;  tho'  it  was  not  fo  e^fy  to  agree 
whether  it  was  to  be  called  Idq-  or,  or  no,  a  thing  which  when 
conhdered,  they  thought  it  not  worth  the  contending  about. 

J.  1-.  How  much  this  is  the  Cafe  in  the  greateft 
part  of  Difputes,  that  Men  arc:  engag'd  fo  hotly  dnjlance, 
in,  I  fh.aU,  perhaps,  have  an  Occaiion  in  another 
place  to  take  Notice.  Let  us  only  here  confider  a  little  more 
exactly  the  fore-mentioned  ^nftance  of  the  Word  Gold,  and  we 
fhall  f_e  how  hard  it  is  precifely  to  determine  its  Signification. 
I  thirk  all  agree,  to  make  it  If. and  for  a  I?ody  of  a  certain 
yellow  fliining  Colour  -7  which  being  the  Idea  to  which  Chil- 
dren have  annexed  that  Name,  the  fhining  yellow  part  of  a 
Peacock's  Tail  is  properly  to  them  Gold.  Others  finding 
Futibility  joined  with  that  yellow  Colour  in  certain  parcels  of 
Mitter,  make  of  that  Combination  a  complex  Idea  to  which 
they  give  the  Name  Gold,  to  denote  a  fort  of  Subftances  ;  and 
fo  exclude  from  being  Gold  all  fuch  yellow  fhining  Eodies,  as 
by  Fire  will  be  reduced  to  Afhes,  and  admit  to  bz  of  that 
Sfecics,  or  to  be  comprehended  under  that  Name  Gold,  only 
fuch  Subftances  as  having  that  fhining  yellow  Colour  will  by 
Fire  be  reduced  to  Fuiion,  and  not  to  A  flies.  Another  by  the 
fame  Reafon  adds  the  Weight,  which  being  a  Quality,  as 
flraitly  joined  with  that  Colour,  as  its  Fufibility,  he  thinks  has 
the  fame  Reafon  to  be  joined  in  its  Idea,  and  to  be  fignify'd  by 
its  Name  :  And  therefore  the  other  made  up  of  Body,  of  fuch 
a  C»iour  and  Fufibility,  to  be  imperfect  ;  i.nd  fo  on  of  all  tho 
reft  :  Wherein  no  one  can  /hew  a  Reason,  why  fome  or  the 
infeparable  Qualities,  that  are  always  united  in  Nature,  fhould 
be  put  into  the  nominal  F. (fence,  and  others  kit  out  :Or  why 
the  Word  Gold,  fignifying  that  fort  of  Body  the  Ring  on  his 
Fir.rz..  .e  or,  fhould  determine  that  fort,  rather  by  its 

*  »ht,  and  Fufibility;  than  by  its  Colour,  Weight, 

and  Solubility  in  Jlq.  Regid:  Sine  folving  it  by  th^t 

Liquor,  is  as  infeparable  from  it,  as  the  Fuiion  by  Fire  .        1 
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they  are  both  of  them  nothing,  but  the  Relation  which  that 
Subftance  has  to  two  other  Bodies,  which  have  a  Power  to 
operate  differently  upon  it.  For  by  what  right  is  it,  that  Fufi- 
bility  comes  to  be  a  part  of  the  EfTence  fignify'd  by  theWord 
Gold,  and  Solubility  but  a  Property  of  it?  Or  why  is  its  Colour 
part  of  the  EfTence,  and  its  Malleablenefs  but  a  Property? 
That  which  I  me  in,  is  this,  That  thefe  being  all  but  Proper- 
ties, depending  on  i;s  real  Conftitution  $  and  nothing  but  Pow- 
er ,  either  active  or  paffive,  in  Reference  to  other  Bodies, 
no  one  has  Authority  to  determine  the  Signification  of  the 
Word  Gold,  (as  referred  to  fuch  a  Body  exifting  in  Nature) 
more  to  one  Collection  of  Ideas  to  be  found  in  that  Body, 
than  to  another :  Whereby  the  Signification  of  that  Name 
mud  unavoidably  be  very  uncertain.  Since,  as  has  been  faid, 
feveral  People  obferve  feveral  Properties  in  the  fame  Sub- 
fiance  5  and  I  think,  I  may  fay  no  body  all.  And  therefore 
have  but  very  imperfect:  Defcriptions  of  Things,  and  Words 
have  very  uncertain  Significations. 

§.  18.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  eafy  to 
The  hamcs  of    oi0ferve>  vvhat  has  been  before  remarked,  viz. 

"iTLiTuL  That  the  Nams °f  simPle  Ideas  are> of  a11 

fuj     J  others,  the  leajl  liable  to  Miflakes,  and  that  for 

thefe  Reafons.  Firfl,  becaufe  the  Ideas  they 
{land  for,  being  each  but  one  fingle  Perception,  are  much  eafier 
got,  and  more  clearly  retained,  than  the  more  complex  ones, 
and  therefore  are  not  liable  to  the  uncertainty  which  ufually 
attends  thofe  compounded  ones  of  Subjlanccs  a?id mixed  Modes } 
in  which  the  precife  Number  of  fimple  Ideas  that  make  them 
up,  are  not  eafily  agreed,  and  fo  readily  kept  in  the  Mind. 
And,  Secondly,  Becaufe  they  are  never  referred  to  any  other 
Effence,  but  barely  that  Preception  they  immediately  fig- 
nify  :  Which  Reference  is  that  which  renders  the  Signifi- 
cation of  the  Names  of  Subftances  naturally  fo  perplexed, 
and  gives  occafion  to  fo  many  Difputes.  Men  that  do  not 
perverlly  ufe  their  Words,  or  on  purpofefet  themfeives  to  cavil, 
fcldom  mi  flake  in  any  Language  which  they  are  acquainted 
with,  the  Ufe  and  Signification  of  the  Names  of  fimple  Ideas: 
jybitc  and  S-ivect,  Yellow  and  flitter,  carry  a  very  obvious 
meaning  with  them,  which  everyone  precisely  comprehends, 
or  eafily  perceives  he  is  Ignorant  of,  and  feeks  to  be  in- 
formed. But  what  precife  Collection  of  fimple  Ideas,  Mo- 
dejly,  or  Frugality,  Hand  for  in  another's  Ufe,  is  not  fo 
certainly  known.  And  however  we  are  apt  to  think,  we  well 
enough  know,  what  is  meant  by  Gold  or  Iron  5  yet  the  precife 

complex 
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complex  Idea,  others  make  them  the  Signs  of,  is  not  lb 
certain  ;  And  I  believe  it  is  very  feldom  that  in  Speaker  and 
Hearer,  they  Stand  for  exactly  the  fame  Collection.  Which  muft 
needs  produce  Mistakes  and  Difputcs,  when  they  are  made 
ufe  of  in  Difcourfes,  wherein  Men  have  to  do  with  univerfal 
Propofitions,  and  would  fettle  in  their  Minds  univerfal  Truths, 
and  confider  the  Confequences  that  follow  from  them. 

%.  19.    By  the  fame    Rule,  the    Names  of       And  next  to 
Jimple  Modes  are  next  to  thefe  of  Simple  Ideas,     tkemfimple 
leajl  liable  to  IDoubt  and  Uncertainty,  efpeci-    Modes. 
ally  thofe    of  Figure    and  Number,  of  w.vlch 
Men  have  fo  clear  and  distinct  Ideas.     Whoever,  that  had  a 
Mind  to  understand  them,  miltook  the  ordinary  meaning   of 
Seven,  or  a  T'riangle;  And  in  general  the  lealt  compounded 
Ideas  in  every  kind  have  the  lealt  dubious  Names. 

$.;o.  Mixed  Modes  therefore,  that  are  made 
up  but  of  a  few  and  obvious  Simple  Ideas,  have  %b*     mojl 

uiuallv  Names  of  no  very  uncertain  Significa-  doubtful  are  the 
don.   '  Eut  the  Names  of  mixed  Model,  which     %*""  f.™* 

comprehend  a  great  Number  of  iimple  Ideas,      ^j\%, 

1  ,    &,-  1      1    r  1         1        i  mixed  Modes 

are  commonly  or  a  very  doubtful  and  utideter-  and  Subitances 
mined  meaning,  as  has  been  /hewn.  The 
Names  of  Substances,  being  annexed  to  Ideas,  that  are  neither 
the  real  ESfences,  nor  exact  Reprefentations  of  the  Patterns 
they  are  referr'd  to,  are  liable  yet  to  greater  Imperfection 
and  Uncertainty,  efpecially  when  we  come  to  a  Philofophical 
ufe  of  them. 

§.  ai.  The  great  Diforder  that  happens  in  cur     ™,     , . 
Names  of  Subilances,  proceeding  tor  the  molt     .  V  -• ''     m' 

/.  V  11  it      • -i-  perfection 

part  from  our  want  of  Knowledge,  and  Inability     charged  upon 
to  penetrate  into  their  real  Confutations,  it  may     Words. 
probably  be  wondered,  Why  I  charge  this  as  an 
Iinfcrfeflion,  rather  upon  our  Words  than   Underfkndincrs- 
This   Exception  has   fo  much   appearance  of  JuPuce,  that  I 
think  my  felt  obliged  to  give  a  Reafon,  why  I  have  followed 
this  Method.   I  muft  contefs  then,  that  when  I  firft  began  this 
Difcourfe    of  the    Understanding,  and  a  good  while  after,  I 
had  not  the  leaSt  Thought  that  any  Confederation  of  Words  was 
at  all  neceffary  to  it.     But  when   having  pafled  over  the  Ori- 
ginal  and  Composition  of  our  Iieas,  \  began  to  examine  the 
Extent  and    Certainty   of  our  Knowledge,  I  found  it  had  fo 
near  a  Connection   with  Words,  that   unlefs  their  Force  and 
Manner  of  Signification  were  firft  well  obferved,  there  cc 
be  very  little  laid  clearly  and  pertinently   concerning    Know- 
G  4  ledge: 
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ledge  :  which  being  converfant  about  Truth,  had  conftantly 
to  do  with  Propofitions.  And  tho'  it  terminated  in  Things, 
yet  it  was  for  the  mod  part  fo  much  by  the  Intervention  of 
Wc.rds,  that  they  feemed  fcarce  feparable  from  our  general 
Knowledge.  At  lead:  they  interpofe  themfelves  lb  much  be- 
tween our  Understandings,  and  the  Truth,  which  it  would 
contemplate  and  apprehend,  that  like  the  Medium  through 
which  viiible  Objects  pafs,  their  Obfcurity  and  Diforder  does 
not  feldom  caft  a  mift  before  our  Eyes,  and  irnpofe  upon  our 
Understandings.  If  we  confider,  in  the  Fallacies  Men  put 
upon  themfelvrs,  as  well  as  others,  and  the  Miitakes  in  Mens 
Difputes  and  Notions,  how  great  a  part  is  owing  to  Words, 
and  theif  uncertain  or  mifhken  Significations,  we  fhall  have 
Reafon  to  think  this  no  fmall  obftacle  in  the  Way  of  Know- 
ledge,  which,  I  conclude,  we  are  the  more  carefully  to  be 
warned  of,  becaufe  it  has  been  fo  far  from  being  taken  Notice 
of  as  an  Inconvenience,  that  the  Arts  of  improving  it  have 
been  made  the  Bullnefs  of  Mens  Study;  and  obtained  the 
Reputation  of  Learning  and  Subtlety,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  the 
following  Chapter,.  But  I  am  apt  to  imagine,  that  were  the 
Imperfections  of  Language,  as  the  Inftrument  of  Knowledge, 
more  thoroughly  weighed,  a  great  many  of  the  Controverfies 
that  make  fuch  a  Noife  in  the  World,  would  of  themfelves 
ceafe  ;  and  the  way  to  Knowledge,  and,  perhaps,  Peace  too, 
lie  a  great  deal  opener  than  it  does. 

§.  iz.  Sure  lam,  that  the  Signification  of 
This  Jbotdd  Words,  in  all  Languages,  depending  very  much 
tta<.h  us  Mo-  on  tne  Thoughts,  Notions,  and  Ideas  of  him  that 
deration,  m  ufes  them,  muft  unavoidably  be  of  great  uncer- 
"tpytng  our  tainty  to  Men  of  the  fameLanguage  and  Country.  . 
old  Authors,  ^his  ls  *°  evu'ent  in  the  Greek  Authors,  that 

he  that  fhall  perufe  their  Writings,  will  find  in 
almoit  every  one  of  them  a  diliindl  Language,  tho'  the  fame 
Words.  But  when  to  this  natural  Difficulty  in  every  Country, 
there  (hall  be  added  different  Countries,  and  remote  Ages, 
wherein  the  Speakers  and  Writers  had  very  different  Notions, 
Tempers,  Cuftoms,  Ornaments,  and'Figures  of  Speech,  $£c. 
every  one  of  which  influenced  the  Signification  of  their  Words 
then,  though  to  us  now  rhey  are  loft  and  unknown,  it  would 
become  us  to  he  charitable  one  to  another  in  our  Interpre- 
tations or  Mifunderflandiiig  of  thofe  antient  Writings^  which, 
though  of  great  COi  cernment  to  be  underllood,  are  liable  to 
the  unavoidable  Difficulties  of  Speech,  which,  (if  we  except 
the  Names  offimple  Ideds^nd  fume  very  obviousThings)is  not 

ca  pable 
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capable  without  a  conftant  defining  the  Terms,  of  conveying 
the  Senfe  and  Intention  of  the  Speaker,  without  any  manner  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty  to  the  Hearer.  And  in  Difcourfcs  of 
Religion,  Law,  and  Morality,  as  they  are  Matters  of  the 
higheit  Concernment,  fo  there  will  be  the  greateft  Difficulty. 

§.  23.  The  Volumes  of  Interpreters,  and  Commentators  on 
the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  are  but  too  manifefr  Proofs  of 
this.  Tho'  every  thing  faid  in  the  Text  be  infallibly  true,  yet 
the  Reader  may  be,  nay,  cannot  chufe  but  be  very  fallible  in 
the  undemanding  of  it.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wonder'd,  that  the 
Will  of  GOD,  when  clothed  in  Words,  fhould  be  liable  to 
that  doubt  and  uncertainty,  which  unavoidably  atrends  that 
fort  of  Conveyance  $  when  even  his  Son,  whilft  clothed  in 
Fiefh,  was  fubjecl  to  all  the  Frailties  and  Inconveniences  of 
human  Nature,  Sin  excepted.  And  we  ought  to  magnify  his 
Goodnefs,  that  he  hath  fpread  before  all  the  World,  fuch 
legible  Characters  of  his  Works  and  Providence,  and  given  all 
Mankind  fofufficient  a  light  of  Reafon,  that  they,  to  whom 
this  written  Word  never  came,  could  not  (  whenever  they  fet 
themfelves  to  fearch)  either  doubt  of  the  Being  of  a  GOD, 
or  of  the  Obedience  due  to  him.  Since  then  the  Precepts 
of  natural  Religion  are  plain,  and  very  intelligible  to  all  Man- 
kind, and  feldom  come  to  be  controverted  ;  and  other  re- 
vealed Truths,  which  are  conveyed  to  us  by  Books  and  Lan- 
guag  s,  are  liable  to  the  common  and  natural  Obfcurities  and 
Difficulties  incident  to  Words,  methinks  it  would  become  us 
to  be  more  careful  and  diligent  in  obfervirg  the  fcrmer,  and 
lefs  magiftcrial,  poirrivc,  and  imperious,  in  impofing  our 
own  Senfe  and  Interpretations  of  the  latter.  • 


CHAP.    X. 

Of  the  Abufe  of  Words. 

§.  i-"l"3  E^des  the  Imperfection  that  is  natural- 

l"^   ly  in  Language,  and  the  Obfcurity  and       / '-\ 
•*-^*  Confulion  that  is  fo  hard  to  be  avoided        m  J' 
in  the  Ufe  of    Words,  there  are  feveral  wilful  Faults  and 
}fegle£fs  which  Men  are  guilty  of,  in  this  way  of  Communica- 
tion, whereby  they  render  thefe  Signs  lefs  clear  and  diftinct 
in  their  Signification,  than  naturally  they  need  to  be. 

§.2. 


^o  Abufe  of  Words. 

%.  z.  Firjiy  In  this  kind,  the  firft  and  moll 

fitf*  Wor«s     palpable  abufe  is,  the  ufing  of  Words,  without 

rwlt  m  an)'  or     clear  and  diftincl:  Ideas;    or,  which  is  worfe, 

jdeas  Signs  without  any  thing  iignify  d.     Or  thefe 

there  are  two  Sorts : 

I.  Onemayobferve,  in  all  Languages,  certain  Words,  that, 
if  they  be  examined,  will  be  found,  in  their  firft  Original, 
and  their  appropriated  Ufe,  not  to  fland  for  any  clear  and 
diftincl  Ideas.  Thefe,  for  the  moft  part,  the  feveral  Setts  of 
Philofophy  and  Religion  have  introduced.  For  their  Authors, 
or  Promoters,  either  affefting  fomething  fingular,  and  out  of 
the  way  of  common  Apprehenfions,  or  to  fupport  fome  Arrange 
Opinions,  or  cover  fome  Weaknefs  of  their  Hypothecs,  feldom 
fail  to  Coin  new  Words,  and  fuch  as,  when  they  come  to  be  ex- 
amined, may  juftly  be  call'd  injignificant  T'crms.  For  having 
either  had  no  dercrminateColleclion  of  Ideas  annexed  to  them, 
when  they  were  firft  invented  5  or  at  leaft  fuch  as,  if  well 
examined,  will  be  found  inconliftent,  'tis  no  wonder  if  after- 
wards, in  the  vulgar  ufe  of  the  fame  Party,  they  remain  empty 
Sounds,  with  little  or  no  Signification,  amongft  thofe  who  think 
it  enough  to  have  them  often  in  their  Mouths,  as  the  diftin- 
guifhing  Characters  of  their  Church,  or  School,  without  much 
troubling  their  Heads  to  examine  what  are  the  precife  Ideas 
they  (land  for.  I  fhall  not  need  here  to  heap  up  Inflances, 
every  one's  Reading  and  Converfation  will  fufficiently  furnifh 
him  ;  Or  if  he  wants  to  be  better  fiored,  the  great  Mint- 
Maftets  of  thefe  kind  of  Terms,  I  mean  the  School-Men  and 
Metaphyfician*,  (under  which,  I  think,  the  difputing  Natural 
and  Moral  Philufophers  of  thefe  latter  Ages  may  be  compre- 
hended,) have  where-withal  abundantly  to  content  him. 

(;.  3.  II.  Others  there  be,  who  extend  this  abufe  yet  far- 
ther, who  take  i^o  little  care  to  lay  by  Words,  which  in  their 
primaryKotation  have  fcarceany  clearanddiftinci  Ideas  which 
they  are  annexed  fo,  that  by  an  unpardonable  Negligence,  they 
familiarly  fife  Words,  which  the  Propriety  of  Language  has 
'affixed  to  very  important  Ideas^  without  any  dijlintl  Mean- 
ing at  all.  Wifdom,  Glory,  Grace,  &c.  are  Words  frequent 
enough  in  every  Man's  Mouth  j  but  if  a  great  many  of  thole 
who  ufe  them,  fhould  be  afked  what  they  mean  by  them, 
they  would  be  at  a  Rand,  and  not  know  what  to  anfwer :  A 
plain  Proof,  th^t  though  they  have  learned  thofe  Sounds, 
and  have  them  ready  at  their  Tongue's  end,  yet  there  are  no 
determined  Ideas  laid  up  in  their  Minds,  which  are  to  be 
expreffed  to  others  by  them. 

§.  4, 
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(J.  4,  Men  having  been  acaftomed  from  their 
Cradles  to  leant  Words,  which  are  eafily  got  and  ,  0ccaf™ed 
retained,  before  they  knew,  or  had  framed  the  I  "%%, 
complex  Ideas,  to  which  they  were  annexed,  or  t&eYd&u  tb' 
which  were  to  be  found  in  the  Things  they  were  below  to 
thought  to  ft  and  for,  they  tifually  continue  to  dofo 
all  their  Lives,  and  without  taking  the  Pains  neceffary  to  fettle 
in  their  Minds  determined  Ideas,  they  ufe  theirWorcs  for  fuch 
unfteady  and  confufed  Notions  as  they  have,  contenting  them- 
felves  with  the  fame  Words  other  People  ufe  j  as  if  their  very 
Sound  neceffarily  carried  with  it  conflantly  the  fame  Meaning. 
This,  though  Men  make  a  fhift  with  in  the  ordinary  Occur- 
rences of  Life,  where  they  find  it  neceffary  to  be  underfiood, 
and  therefore  they  make  Signs  till  they  are  fo  :  Yet  this  Iniig- 
nificancy  in  their  Words,  when  they  come  to  reafon  con- 
cerning either  their  Tenets  or  Interefr,  manife{tly*fiils  their 
Difcourfe  with  abundance  of  empty  unintelligible  Noife  and 
Jargon,  efpecially  in  Moral  Matters,  where  the  Words,  for  the 
moil  part,  ftanding  for  arbitrary  and  numerous  Collections  of 
Ideas,  not  regularly  and  permanently  united  in  Nature,  their 
bare  Sounds  are  often  only  thought  on,  or  at  leaft  very  obfeure 
and  uncertain  Notions  annexed  to  them.  Men  rake  the 
Words  they  find  in  ufe  amongft  their  Neighbours  $  and  that 
they  may  not  feem  ignorant  what  they  ftar  d  (or,  ufe  them 
confidently,  without  much  troubling  their  Heads  about  a  cer- 
tain fixed  Meaning  5  whereby,  befides  the  eafe  of  ir,  they 
obtain  this  Advantage,  That  as  in  fuch  Difcourfes  they  lel- 
dom  are  in  the  Right,  fo  they  are  as  feldom  to  be  convinced 
that  they  are  in  the  Wrong  ;  it  being  all  one  to  go  about  to 
draw  thofe  Men  out  of  their  Miftakes,  who  have  no  fettled 
Notions,  as  to  difpeflefs  a  Vagrant  of  his  Habitation,  who  has 
no  fettled  abode.  This  I  guefs  to  be  fo  5  and  every  one  may 
obferve  in  himfelf  and  others,  whether  it  be  or  no. 

5-  5.  «SV'CG#.V/y,  Another  great  Abufe  of  Words 
is,  Inconftancy  in  the  ufe  of  them.    It  is  hard  to     Secondly,    Vn- 
fiod  a  Difcourfe  written  of  any  Subject,  efpeci-     Read  Applica- 
ally  of  Controverfy,  wherein  one  fhall  not  ob-     turn  of  them. 
ferve,  if  he  read  with  Attention,  the  fameWords 
fand  thofe  commonly  the  mofi  material  in  the  Difcourfe,  and 
upon  which  the  Argument  turns)   ufed  fometimes  for  one 
Collection  of  finiple  Ideas,  and  fometimes  for  another,  which 
is  a  perfect  Abufe  of  Language.     Words  being  intended  for 
Signs  of  my  Ideas,  to  make  them  known  to  others,  not  by  any 
natural  Signification,  but  by  a  voluntary  Im^ouYon,  'tis  plain 

cheat 
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cheat  and  abufe,  when  I  make  them  ftand  fometimes  for  one 
thing,  and  fometimes  for  another  ;  the  wilful  doing  whereof 
can  be  imputed  to  nothing  but  great  Folly,  or  greater  Difho- 
nelty.  And  a  Man,  in  his  Accomprs  with  another,  may,  with 
as  much  fairnefs,  make  the  Characters  of  Numbers  ftand  fome- 
times for  one,  and  fometimes  for  another  Collection  of  Units, 
{v.g.  this  Character  3  ftand  fometimes  for  three,  fometimes 
for  four,  and  fometimes  for  eight  )  as  in  his  Difcourfe,  or 
Reafoning,  make  the  fame  Words  ftand  for  different  Collecti- 
ons of  &my\e  Ideas,  If  Men  fliould  do  fo  in  their  Reckonings, 
I  wonder  who  would  have  to  do  with  them?  One  who  would 
fpeak  thus  in  the  Affairs  and  Bufinefs  of  the  World,  and  call 
8  fometimes  feven,  and  fometimes  nine,  as  beft  ferved  his  Ad- 
vantage, would  prefently  have  clap'd  upon  him  one  of  the  two 
Karnes  Men  conftantly  are  difgufted  with.  And  yet  in  Ar- 
guings,  and  learned  Contefts,  the  fame  fort  of  proceeding  paf- 
ies  commonly  for  Wit  and  Learning  5  but  to  me  it  appears  a 
greater  Dilhonefty  than  the  mifplacing  of  Counters,  in^the 
caftir.g  up  a  Debt  j  and  the  Cheat  the  greater,  by  how  much 
Truth  is  of  greater  Concernment  and  Value  than  Money. 

§.  6.  Thirdly,  Another  abufe  of  Language  is,  an 
WirdfaJf-  flffeflcdObfcurity,  by  either  applying  old  Words 
jeilidU  J.u-  tQ  n£W  ancj  unu{^a]  Significations,  or  introducing. 
'*  new  and  ambiguous  Terms,  without  defining  ei- 
ther 5  or  elfe  putting  them  fo  together,  as  may 
confound  their  ordinary  meaning.  Tho'  the  Peripatetick  Phi- 
iofophy  has  been  moft  eminent  in  this  way,  yet  other  Seels 
Lave  not  been  wholly  clear  of  it.  There  is  fcarce  any  of  them 
that  are  not  cumber'd  with  fome  Difficulties,  (fuch  is  the  Im- 
perfection of  Human  Knowledge)  which  they  have  been  fain 
to  cover  with  Obfcuriry  of  Terms,  and  to  contound  the  Signi- 
fication of  Words,  which,  like  a  Mift  before  Peoples  Eyes, 
might  hinder  their  weak  parts  from  being  difcovered.  That 
'Body  and  Exte??fion  in  common  ufe  ftand  for  two  diftincl:  Ideas, 
is  plain  to  any  one  that  will  but  reflect:  a  little.  For  were 
their  Signification  precifely  the  fame,  it  would  be  proper  and 
as  inteJigible  to  fay,  the  'Body  of  an  Extevfiov,  as  the  Ext>  n- 
flon  of  a  Body  5  and  yet  there  are  thofe  who  find  it  neceffary 
to  confound  their  Signification.  To  this  Abufe,  and  the  Mis- 
chiefs of  confounding  the  Signification  of  Words,  Logick  and 
the  liberal  Sciences,  as  they  have  been  handled  in  the  Schools, 
have  given  Reputation  5  and  the  admired  Art  ot  Difputing 
hath  added  much  to  the  natural  Imperfection  of  Languages, 
tvhilft  it  has  been  made  ufe  of  and  fitted  to  perplex  the  Signi- 
fication 
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fication  of  Words,  more  than  to  difcover  the  Knowledge  and 
Truth  of  Things  :  And  he  that  will  look  into  that  fort  of 
learned  Writings,  will  find  the  Words  there  much  more  ob- 
fcure,  uncertain,  and  undetermined  in  their  Meaning,  than 
they  are  in  ordinary  Converfation. 

§.  7.  This  is  unavoidably  to  be  fo,  where  Mens 
Parts  and  Learning  are  eftimated  by  their  Skill  in      Jfr*^  ""** 

tDifpiithn.  And  it' Reputation  and  Reward  fhall     Dyt?tt  haf 

j     u    r    n  n  v.*   l    1  j  ni  much  ccntri- 

attend  theie  L-onqueits,  which  depend  moitly  on     butejt  ,>,-. 

the  Finenefs  and  Niceties  of  Words,  'tis  no  Won- 
der if  the  Wit  of  Men  fo  employ'd,  fhould  perplex,  involve 
and  fubtilize  the  Signification  of  Sounds,  fo  as  never  to  want 
fomething  to  fay,  in  oppofing  or  defending  any  Queflion  $ 
the  Victory  being  adjudged  not  to  him  who  had  Truth  on  his 
fide,  but  the  lait  Word  in  the  Difpute. 

i  8.  This,  tho'  a  very  ufelefs  Skill,  and  that  „  ...  . 
which  I  think  the  direct  oppofite  to  the  ways  of  ^ubtl  t'-^1' 
Knowledge,  hath  yet  paffed  hitherto  under  the 
laudable  and  efteemed  Names  of  Subtlety  and  J3cntencfs ;  and 
has  had  the  applaufe  of  the  Schools,  and  Encouragement  of  one 
part  of  the  learned  Men  of  the  World.  And  no  wonder,  fince 
the  Philofophers  of  old,  (the  difputing  and  wrangling  Philofo- 
phers,  I  mean,  fuch  as  Lttcian  wittily  and  with  Reafon  taxes) 
and  the  Schoolmen  fince,aiming  at  Glory  and  Efteem,  for  their 
great  and  univerfal  Knowledge,  eafier  a  great  deal  to  be  pre- 
tended to,  than  really  acquired,  found  this  a  good  Expedient 
to  cover  their  Ignorance,  with  a  curious  and  unexplicableWeb 
of  perplexed  Words,  and  procure  to  themfelves  the  Admira- 
tion of  others,  by  unintelligible  Terms,  the  apter  to  produce 
Wonder,  becaufe  they  could  not  be  underwood  ;  whilit  it  ap- 
pears in  all  Hiflory,  that  thefe  profound  Doctors  were  no  wifer, 
nor  more  ufeiul  th  n  their  Neighbours  ;  and  brought  but  fmall 
Advantage  to  human  Life,  or  the  Societies  wherein  they  lived  : 
Unlcfs  the  coining  of  new  Words,  where  they  produced  no 
new  Things  to  apply  them  to,  or  the  perplexing  or  obju- 
ring the  Signification  of  old  ones,  andfo  bringing  all  things 
into  queftion  and  difpute,  were  a  thing  profitable  to  the  Life 
of  Man,  or  worthy  Commendation  and  Reward. 

S.  p.  For  notwithftanding  thefe  learned  Dif- 
putants,  thefe  all-knowing  Doctors,  it  was  to  the 
unfeh;  Statefman,  that  the  Governments     "**/•!  < 

of  the  World  owed  their  Peace,  Defence,  and 
Liberties  ;  and  from  the  illiterate  and  contemned  Mechanick, 
(a  Name  of  Difgrace)  that  they  received  the  Improvements 

of 
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of  ufeful  Arts.  Neverthelefs,  this  artificial  Ignorance,  and 
learned  Gihberifl-?,  prevailed  mightily  in  thefe  laft  Ages,  by 
the  Intereft  and  Artifice  of  thofe,  who  found  no  eafier  way 
to  that  pitch  of  Authority  and  Dominion  they  have  attained, 
than  by  amufing  the  Men  of  Bufinefs,  and  Ignorant,  with 
hard  Words,  or  imploying  the  Ingenious  and  Idle  in  intricate 
Difputes,  about  unintelligible  Terms,  and  holding  them  per- 
petually entangled  in  that  endlefs  Labyrinth.  Befides,  there 
is  no  fuch  way  to  gain  Admittance,  or  give  Defence  to  ftranga 
and  abfurd  Doftrines,  as  to  guard  them  round  about  with 
Legions  of  obfcure,  doubtful  and  undefined  Words :  which 
yet  make  thefe  Retreats  more  like  the  Dens  of  Robbers,  or 
Holes  of  Foxes,  than  the  Fortreffes  of  fair  Warriours;  which 
if  it  be  hard  to  get  them  out  of,'  it  is  not  for  the  Strength 
that  is  in  them,  but  the  Briars  and  Thorns,  and  the  Obfcuri- 
ty  of  the  Thickets  they  are  befet  with.  For  Untruth  being 
unacceptable  to  the  Mind  of  Man,  there  is  no  other  Defence 
left  for  Abfurdity,  but  Obfcurity. 

§.  10.    Thus  learned  Ignorance,  and  this  Art 

But  dejl roys  of  keeping,  even  inquifitive  Men,  from  true 
the  Inftru-  Knowledge,  hath  been  propagated  in  theWorld, 
7v-ntS  ij  and  hath  much  perplexed,    whilft  it  pretended 

aZcommu  t0  inform  the  Understanding.  For  we  fee,  that 
location  other  well-meaning  and  wife  Men,  whofe  Edu- 

cation and  Parts  had  not  acquired  that  acutenefs, 
could  intelligibly  exprefs  themfelves  to  one  another  j  and  in 
its  plain  ufe,  make  a  benefit  of  Language.  But  tho'  unlearned 
Men  well  enough  underftand  the  Words  White  and  Slack,  &C* 
and  had  conftant  Notions  of  the  Ideas  fignify'd  by  thofe 
Words  $  yet  there  were  Philofophers  found,  who  had  learn- 
ing and  fubtlety  enough  to  prove,  that  Snow  was  black,  i:  e> 
to  prove,  that  White  was  Slack  j  whereby  they  had  the  Ad- 
vantage to  deftroy  the  Inftruments  and  Means  of  Difcourfe, 
Converfation,  Inffruclion,  and  Society  $  whilft  with  great 
Art  and  Sv.ltlcty  they  did  no  more  but  perplex  and  confound 
the  Signification  of  Words,  and  thereby  render  Language  lefs 
ufeful,  than  the  real  Defects  of  it  had  made  it  5  a  Gift  which 
the  illiterate  had  not  attained  to. 

5. 11 .  Thefe  learned  Men  did  equally  inftru£t 

As  ufeful  as     MensUnderftandings,  and  profit  their  Lives,  as 

to  confound  the     he  who  (Tumid  alter  the  Signification  of  known 

Sound    of   the     Characters,  and,  by  a  fubtleDevice  of  Learning, 

Letters.  far  furpaffing  the    Capacity  of  the  Illiterate* 

Dull,  and  Vulgar,  fhould,  in  his  Writing,  (hew* 

that 
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that  he  could  put  A  for  B,  and  2)  for  E,  ?£c.  to  the  no  fmaJl 
.Admiration  and  Benefit  of  his  Reader.  It  being  as  fenflefs  to 
put  'Blacky  which  is  a  Word  agreed  on  to  ftand  for  onefenfible 
Idea,  to  put  it,  I  fay,  for  another,  or  the  contrary  Idea,  i.  c. 
to  call  Snow  Slack,  as  to  put  this  mark  A,  which  is  a  Charac- 
ter agreed  on  to  ftand  for  one  Modification  of  Sound,  made  by 
a  certain  Motion  of  the  Organs  of  Speech,  for  S,  which  is 
agreed  on  to  Hand  for  another  Modification  of  Sound,  made 
by  another  certain  Motion  of  the  Organs  of  Speech. 

§.12.  Nor  hath  thisMifchief  ftopp'd  in  logical  , 

Niceties,    or  curious  empty  Speculations  -y    it  "  j    tas 

hath  invaded  the  great  Concernments  of  human  s/j? exe  ,  e~ 
Life  and  Society  5  obfcurcd  and  perplexed  the  ju/Iice. 
material  Truths  of  Law  and  Divinity  ;  brought 
Confufion,  Diforder  and  Uncertainty  into  the  Affairs  of  Man- 
kind ;  and  if  not  deftroy'd,  yet  in  great  Meafure  render'd  ufe- 
lefs,  thofe  two  great  Rules,  Religion  and  Juftice.  What  have 
the  greateft  part  of  the  Comments  and  Difputes  upon  the 
Laws  of  GOO  and  Man  ferved  for,  but  to  make  the  meaning 
more  doubtful,  and  perplex  the  Senfe  ?  What  have  been  the 
Effect  of  thofe  multiplied  curious  DHtinftions,  and  acute  Nice- 
ties, but  Obfcurity  and  Uncertainty,  leaving  the  Words  more 
unintelligible,  and  the  Reader  more  at  a  lofs  ?  How  elfe  comes 
it  to  pafs,  that  Princes,  fpeaking  or  writing  to  their  Servants, 
in  their  ordinary  Commands,  are  eaflly  underftood  $  fpeaking 
to  their  People,  in  their  Laws,  are  not  fo  ?  And  as  I  remark- 
ed before,  doth  it  not  often  happen,  that  a  Man  of  an  ordinary 
Capacity,  very  well  understands  a  Text,  or  a  Law,  that  he 
reads,  till  he  confults  an  Expofitor,  or  goes  to  Council  ;  who 
by  that  time  he  hath  done  explaining  them,  makes  theWords 
fignify  e;ther  nothing  at  all,  or  what  he  pleafes. 

(>.  13.  Whether  any  By  Interefts  of  thefe  Pro-  And  ought 
feffions  have  occafion'd  this,  {  will  not  here  exa-  ml  t0  Pafs  for 
mine;  but  I  leave  it  to  be  confidered,  whether  Learning. 
it  would  not  oc  well  for  Mankind,  whofe  concernment  it  is  to 
knowThings  as  they  are,  and  to  do  what  they  ou^ht,  and  not  to 
fpend  their  Lives  in  tul!:ing  about  them,  or  tolling  Words  to 
and  fro  5  whether  it  would  not  be  well,  I  fay,  that  the  Uie  of 
Words  were  made  plain  and  direct ;  ^.ncl  that  Language,  which 
v  given  us  tor  the  Improvement  of  Knowledge,  and  P.ond 
of  Society,  fhould  not  be  employ'd  to  darken  !  rtuh  and  ;r 
tIePeoplesRiahts  ;  to  raifeMifts,  and  re  nder  unintelligible  both 
Morality  and  Religion?  Or  that  at  leaft,  if  this  will  happen^ 
it  (hould  not  be  thought  Learning  or  Knowledge  to  do  fo  ? 

S>  14. 
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§.14.  Fourthly,  Another  great  Almfe  of  Words 
,  i0Ur/i^'    ?St   ri-e  taking  them  for  'Thinis.     This,   tho'  it 

taking  them      .      r  ,        A  J  ,,    _e  .     '  . 

forTkiws       in  Jome  degree   concerns  all    Barnes  m  general, 

yet  more  particularly  affecls  thofe  of  Subftances. 
To  this  Abufe  thofe  Men  are  moft  fubjccl,  who  confine  their 
Thoughts  to  any  one  Syftem,  and  give  themfelves  up  into  a 
firm  belief  of  the  Perfection  of  any  received  Hyporhefis  5 
whereby  they  come  to  be  perfuaded,  that  the  Terms  of  that 
Seel,  are  fo  fuited  to  the  Nature  of  Things,  that  they  perfect* 
ly  correfpond  with  their  real  Exiftence.  Who  is  there,  that 
has  been  bred  up  in  the  Periparetick  Philofophy,  who  does 
not  think  the  ten  Names,  under  which  are  ranked  the  ten 
Predicaments,  to  be  exaclly  conformable  to  the  Nature  of 
Things?  Who  is  there  of  that  School,  that  is  not  perfuaded, 
that  jubftantial  Forms,  vegetative  Souls,  abhorrence  of  a 
Vacuum,  intentional  Species,  &c.  are  fomething  real  ?  Thefe 
Words  Men  have  learned  from  their  very  entrance  uponKnow- 
ledge,  and  have  found  their  Mafters  and  Syftems  lay  great 
Strefs  upon  them  ;  and  therefore  they  cannot  quit  the  Opinion 
that  they  are  conformable  to  Nature,  and  are  the  Reprefen- 
tations  of  fomething  that  really  exifts.  The  cJPlatonifls  have 
their  Soul  of  the  World,  and  the  Epicureans  their  endeavour 
tczvards  Motion  in  their  Atoms,  when  at  reft.  There  is  fcarce 
any  Seel  in  Philofophy  has  not  a  diftincl  fet  of  Terms  that 
others  underftand  not.  But  yet  this  Gibberifh,  which  in  the 
Weaknefs  of  Human  Underftanding,  ferves  fo  well  to  palliate 
Mens  Ignorance,  and  cover  their  Errors,  comes  by  familiar  ufe 
amongft  thofe  of  the  fame  Tribe,  to  feem  the  moft  important 
part  "of  Language,  and  of  all  other  the  Terms  the  moft  fignifi- 
cant :  And  fhould  Aerial  and  JEthcrial  Vehicles  come  once, 
by  the  prevalency  of  that  Doclrine,  to  be  generally  received 
any  where,  no  doubt  thofe  Terms  would  make  Impreflionson 
Mens  Minds,  fo  as  to  eftablifti  them  in  the  Perfuafton  of  the 
Rediry  of  fuch  Things,  as  much  as  TeripatetickFor'ms  and 
intentional  Species  have  heretofore  done. 

§.15.  How  much  Names  taken  for  things  are 
hgantt  in     apt  tQ  m-n ,aj  tj?c  Tf;.2derftanding,    the  attentive 

reading  of  Philofophical  Writers  would  abundantly 
difcover ;  and  that,  perhaps,  in  Words  little  fufpecled  of  any 
fuch  Mifufe.  I  fhall  inftar.ee  in  one  only,  and  that  a  very  fami- 
liar one.  How  many  intricate  Difputes  have  there  been  about 
Matter,  as  if  there  were  fome  fuch  thing  really  in  Nature, 
diftincl  from  "Body  ;  as  'tis  evident,  the  Word  Matter  ftands  for 
an  Idea  diftincl  from  the  Idea  of  Eady  ?  For  if  the  Ideas  thefe 

two 
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two  Terms  flood  for  were  precifely  the  fume,  they  might  indif- 
ferently in  all  Places  be  put  one  for  another.  But  we  fee, 
that  tho'  it  be  proper  to  fay,  There  is  one  Matt  a-  of  all  "Bodies, 
one  cannot  fay,  "there,  is  one  Body  of  ail  Matters:  We  famili- 
arly fay,  one  Body  is  bigger  than  another;  but  it  founds  harfh 
(and  i  think  is  never  ufed)  to  fay  one  Matter  is  bigger  than 
another.  Whence  comes  this  then?  viz.  from  hence,  that 
tho'  Matter and  Body  be  not  really  diftinft,  but  wherever  there 
is  the  one,  there  is  the  other  ;  yet  Matter  and  Body  ffand  for 
two  different  Conceptions,  whercot  the  one  is  incomplete,  and 
but  a  part  of  the  other.  For  Body  ftands  for  a  folid  extended 
rl  ;ured  Subltance,  whereof  Matter  is  but  a  partial  and  more 
confufed  Conception,  it  feeming  to  me  to  be  ufed  for  the  Sub- 
ftance  and  Solidity  of  Body,without  taking  in  irs  Extenfion  and  „ 
Figure  :  And  therefore  it  is  that  fpcaking  of  Matter,  we  fpeak 
of  it  always  as  one,  becaufein  truth,  it  exprefly  contains  nothing 
but  the  Idea  of  a  folid  Subltance,  which  is  every  where  the 
fame,  every  where  un'-'orm.  This  being  ourldca  of  Matter,  we 
no  more  conceive,  or  fpeak  of  different  Matters  in  the  World, 
than  we  do  of  different  Solidities  ;  tho'  we  both  conceive,  and 
fpeak  of  different  Bodies,  becaufe  Extenfion  and  Figure  are 
cap  ible  of  Variation.  But  fince  Solidity  cannot  exift  without 
Extenfion  and  Figure,  the  taking  Matter  to  be  the  Name  of 
fomething  really  exifting  under  that  Precifion,  has  no  doubt 
produced  thofe  obfeure  and  unintelligible  Difcourfes  and  Dis- 
putes, which  have  filled  the  Heads  and  Books  of  Philofophers 
concerning  Materia  ■prima  ;  which  Imperfection  or  Abufe, 
how  far  it  may  concern  a  great  many  other  general  Terms,  I 
leave  to  be  confidcr'd.  This,  I  think,  I  may  at  leaf!  fay,  that 
we  fhould  have  a  great  many  fewer  Difputes  in  the  World,  if 
Words  were  taken  for  what  they  are,  the  Signs  of  our  Ideas 
only,  and  not  for  Things  themfelves.  For  when  we  argue 
about  Matter,  or  any  the  like  Term,  we  truly  argue  only 
about  the  Idea  we  exprefs  by  that  Sound,  whether  that  precife 
agree  to  any  thing  really  exifting  in  Nature,  or  no.  And 
if  Men  would  tell,  what  Ideas  they  make  their  Words  ftand 
for,  there  could  not  be  half  that  Obfcurity  or  Wrangling,  in 
the  fearch  or  fupport  of  Truth,  that  there  is. 

.  1 6. But  whateverlnconvenience  follows  from  „-,.  * 
this  miltake  of  Words,  this  I  am  fure,  that  by  Errors  la/lw* 
conirant  and  familiar  ufe,  they  charm  Men  into 
Notions  far  remote  from  the  Truth  of  Things.  'Twould  be 
a  hard  Matter  to  pcrfuade  any  one  that  the  Words  which  his 
~r  or  School-mailer,  the  Parfon  of  the  Parifh,  or  fuch  a 
Vol.  II.  H  Re- 
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Reverend  Doctor  ufed,  fignify'd  nothing  that  really  exifled  in 
Nature  :  Which,  perhaps,  is  none  of  the  leaft  Caufes,  that  Men 
are  fo  hardly  drawn  to  quit  their  Miflakes,  even  in  Opinions 
purely  Phi lofophical,  and  where  they  have  no  other  Intereft 
but  Truth.  For  the  Words,  they  have  a  long  time  been  ufed 
to,  remaining  firm  in  their  Minds,  'tis  no  wonder,  that  the 
wrong  Notions  annexed  to  them  fhould  not  he  removed. 

§.  17.  Fifthly,  Another  Abufe  of  Words,  is 

Fifthly,  Jet-    the  fitting  them  in  the  place  of  f'hings,  which 
tmg  them  for     fj,Cy  jQ  Qr  cm  ^  m  means  fignify.      We  may 

m.  c    :2      "     obfervethatin  the  eeneralNamesof  Subllances. 

not  fivmh.  ,  r    ,  •      ,  r-rr  11 

J  whereot  the  nominal  rilences  are  only  known 

to  us,  when  we  put  them  into  Proportions,  and  affirm  or  deny 
any  thing  about  them,  we  do  mod  commonly  tacitly  fuppofe, 
or  intend  they  mould  Stand  for  the  real  Effence  of  a  certain 
fort  of  Subflances.  For  when  a  Man  fays  Gold  is  Malleable^ 
he  means  and  would  insinuate  fomething  more  than  this,  that 
*what  I  call  Gold  is  Malleable,  (thouch  truly  it  amounts  to  no 
more)  but  would  have  this  understood,  viz.  that  Gold,  i.  e. 
what  has  the  real  Effence  of  Gold,  is  Malleable  5  which  amounts 
to  thus  much,  that  Malleablcnefs  defends  on,  and  is  infepara- 
hle  from  the  real  Effence  of  Gold.  But  a  Man  not  knowing 
wherein  that  real  Effence  confiits,  the  Connection  in  his  Mind 
of  Malleablenefs  is  not  truly  with  an  Effence  he  knows  not,  but 
only  with  the  Sound  Gold  he  puts  for  it.  Thus  when  we  fay, 
that  Animal  Ratio?? ale  is,  and  Animal  implume  bipes  latis  un- 
■guibus,  is  not  a  good  Definition  of  a  Man  •  'tis  plain,  we  fup- 
pofe  the  Name  Man  in  this  cafe  to  Stand  for  the  real  Effence 
of  a  Species,  and  would  fignify,  that  a  rational  Animal  better 
defcribed  that  real  Effence  than  a  two  leg'd  Animal  with 
broad  Nails,  and  without  Feathers.  For  elfe,  why  might  not 
<Plato  as  properly  make  the  Word  avSpair©-  or  Man,  Stand  for 
his  complex  Idea,  made  up  of  the  Ideas  of  a  Body,  diltin- 
guifhed  from  others  by  a  certain  Shape,  and  other  outward 
Appearance*-,  as  Ariflotie  make  the  complex  Idea,  to  which 
he  pave  the  NameaVvp&T©-  or  Man,  of  Body,  and  the  Facul- 
ty of  Reafoning  joined  together  ;  unlefs  the  Name  avdfUTQ- 
or  j^?;;,were  fuppofed  to  itand  for  fomething  elfe,  than  what  it 
fignifles  j  and  to  be  put  in  the  place  of  fome  other  thing  than 
the  Idea  a  Man  profeffes  he  would  exprefs  by  it  ? 

V  v-tt'-  ^'  l^'  ^1S  true'  f^e  ^ames  °^  Substances 
th'.n  for  the  wou^  be  much  more  ufeful,  and  Proportions 
real  EJpnces  of  made  in  them  much  more  certain,  were  the  real 
Subflances.  Effences  of  Subitances  the  Ideas  in  our  Minds, 

which 
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which  thofe  Words  fignified.  And  'tis  for  want  of  thofe  real 
Eflences,  that  our  Words  convey  fo  little  Knowledge  or  Cer- 
tainty in  our  Difcourfes  about  them  :  And  therefore  the  Mind, 
to  remove  that  Imperfection  as  much  as  it  can,  makes  them, 
by  a  fecret  Suppoiition,  to  ftand  for  a  Thing  having  that  real 
Eflence,  as  if  thereby  it  made  fome  nearer  approaches  to  it. 
For  tho'  the  Word  Man  or  Gold,  fignify  nothing  truly  but  a 
complex  Idea  of  Properties,  united  together  in  one  fort  of 
Subllances  :  Yet  there  is  fcarce  any  Body  in  the  ufe  of  thefe 
Words,  but  often  fuppofes  each  of  thofe  Names  to  ftand  for 
a  thing  having  the  real  Eflence,  on  which  thofe  Properties 
depend.  Which  is  fo  far  from  diminishing  the  Imperfedion 
of  our  Words,  that  by  a  plain  Abufe  it  adds  to  it,  when  we 
would  make  them  ftand  for  fomething,  which  not  being  in  our 
complex  Idea,  the  Name  we  ufe  can  no  ways  be  thefign  of. 

$.19.  This  fhews  us  the  Reafon  why  in  mixed 
Modes  any  of  the  Ideas  that  make  the  Compofi-         Hence    <we 
tion  of  the  complex  one,  being  left  out  or  chan-     ^"^    ewry 
ged,  it  is  allowed  to  be  another  thing,  i.e.  to  be     change  of  our 
of  another  Species,  as  is  plain  in  Chance  medley  %     „  ea   ln 
Man- (laughter,  Murder^  (Parricide,  Sic.  The    chante'  X 
Reafon  whereof  is,  becaufe  the  complex  Idea    Species. 
fignified  by  thatName,  is  the  real,  as  well  as  no- 
minal Eflence  5  and  there  is  no  fecret  Reference  of  that  Name 
to  any  other  Eflence  but  that.     But  in  Subflances  it  is  not  fo. 
For  tho'  in  that  caWedGold,  one  puts  into  his  complex/^vr  what 
another  leaves  out,  and  vice  verfa  ;   yet  Men  do  not  ufually 
think  that  therefore  the  Species  is  changed  :  Becaufe  they  fe- 
cretly  in  their  Minds  refer  that  Name,  and  fuppofe  it  annexed 
to  a  real  immutable  Eflence  of  a  thing  exifting,  on  which  thofe 
Properties  depend.  He  that  adds  to  his  complex  Idea  of  Goldt 
that  of  Fixednefs  or  Solubility  in  Aq.  Regia,  which  he  put 
not  in  it  before,  is  not  thought  to  have  changed  the  Species  $ 
but  only  to  have  a  more  perfect  Idea,  by  adding  another  fim- 
ple  Idea,    which  is  always  in  tact  joined  with  thofe  other,  of 
which  his  former  complex  Idea  confifted.     But  this  reference 
of  the  Name  to  a  thing,  whereof  we  have  not  the  Idea,  is  fo 
far  from  helping  at  all,  that  it  only  ferves  the  more  to  involve 
us  in  Difficulties.  For  by  this  tacit  reference  to  the  real  Eflence 
of  that  Species  of  Bodies,  the  Word  Gold  (which  by  ftandiog 
for  a  more  or  lefs  perfect  Collection  of  fimple  Ideas,  ferves  co 
dclign  that  fort  ot  Body  well  enough  in  civil  Difcourfe)  comes 
to  have  no  Signification   at   all,     being  put   for  fbmewhat, 
whereof  we  have  no  Idea  at  all,  and  fo  can  fignify  nothing  at 
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all,  when  the  Body  it  felf  is  away.  For  however  it  may  be 
thought  all  one  ;  yet,  if  well  confidered,  it  will  be  found  a 
quite  different  thing,  to  argue  about  Gold  in  Name,  and  about 
a  parcel  of  the  Body  it  felf,  v.  g.  a  piece  of  Leaf  Gold  laid 
before  us  5  though  in  Difcourfe  we  are  fain  to  fubftitute  the 
Name  for  the  Thing. 

(j.  2.C.  That  which  I  think  very  much  difpo- 
Tbe  Caufe  {cs  Men  to  fubftitute  their  Names  for  the  real 
of  the  Abufi,  Efiences  of  Species,  is  the  Suppofition  before 
•aSuppofition  mentioned,  that  Nature  works  regularly  in  the 
Ja'u,cs  Production  of  Things,  and  fets  the  Boundaries 
nvn\S  resit-  to  eac  °  tho*e  Species,  by  giving  exactly  the 
fame  real  internal  Conifitution  to  each  individu- 
al, which  we  rank  under  one  general  Name. 
Whereas  any  one  who  obferves  their  different  Qualities  can 
hardly  doubt,  that  many  of  the  Individuals,  called  by  the 
fame  Name,  are,  in  their  internal  Conltitution,  as  different 
one  from  another,  as  fevcral  of  thofe  which  are  ranked  un- 
der different  fpccifkk  Names.  'This  Suppofition  however 
that  the  fame  precife  internal  Con  (lit  lit  ion  goes,  always  with 
the  fame  fpecifick  Namf,  makes  Men  forward  to  take  thofe 
Names  for  the  P^eprefentatives  of  thofe  real  Effcnces,  though 
indeed  they  ilgnify  nothing  but  the  complex  Ideas  they  have 
in  their  Minds  when  they  ufe  them.  So  that,  if  1  may  fo  fay, 
fignifying  one  thing,  and  being  fuppofed  for,  or  put  in  the 
place  of  another,  they  cannot 'but,  in  fuch  a  kind  of  ufe,  caufe 
a  great  deal  of  Uncertainty  in  Mens  Difcourfes  -7  efpecially  in 
thofe  who  have  thoroughly  imbibed  the  Doctrine  of ' fubjlantial 
Forms,  whereby  they  firmly  imagine  the  feveral  Species  of 
Things  to  be  determined  and  diftinguifhed. 

§.  21.  But  however  prepoflerous  and  abfurd  it 
Vats  Abuje    ^e,  ro  make  our  Names  ftand  for  Ideas  we  have 

f"ir T  tf      r'or'  or  (vvhicft  is  a]l  one)  Effences  that  we  know 
JaJ      £FJ       j-jQj.     jt  hejna  in  effecl:  to  make  our  Words  the 
turns..  c      a-  »  •        •  j  1 

Sjgns  or  nothing  •  yet  tis  evident  to  any  one,  who 

ever  fo  little  reflects  on  the  ufe  Men  make  of  their  Words, 
that  there  is  nothing  more  familiar.  When  a  Man  afks  whe- 
ther this  or  that  thing  he  fees,  let  it  be  a  Drill,  or  a  monftrous 
jp'cettis,  be  a  Man,  or  no  3  'tis  evident,  the  Queflion  is  not, 
Whether  that  particular  thing  agree  to  his  complex  Idea, 
expreffed  by  the  Name  Man :  But  whether  it  has  in  it  the  real 
Etence  of  a  Species  of  Things,  which  he  fuppofes  his  Name 
Mem  to  fland  for.  In  which  way  of  uflng  the  Names  of  Sub- 
Itances,  there  ate  thefe  falfe  Suppofitions  contained  : 

Firftt 
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Firfl,  That  there  are  certain  precife  EfTenccs,  according  to 
which  Nature  makes  all  particular  Things,  and  by  which  thev 
are  diftinguifhed  into  Species.  That  every  thing  has  a  real 
Constitution,  whereby  it  is  what  it  is,  and  on  which  its  fenfi- 
ble  Qualities  depend,  is  paft  Doubt :  But  I  think  it  has  been 
proved,  that  this  makes  not  the  Diftinclion  of  Species,  as  we 
rank  them  ;  nor  the  Boundaries  of  their  Names. 

Secondly,  This  tacitly  alfo  infinuates,  as  if  we  had  Ideas  of 
thefe  propofed  Effences.  For  to  what  purpofe  elfe  is  it,  to 
enquire  wnether  this  or  that  Thing  have  the  real  Effence  of 
the  Species  Man,  if  we  did  not  fuppofe  that  there  were  fuch 
a  fpecirick  Effence  known  ?  Which  yet  is  utterly  falfe  :  And 
therefore  fuch  Application  of  Names,  as  would  make  them 
(land  for  Ideas  which  we  have  not,  muft  needs  caufe  great 
Diforder  in  Difcourfes  and  Reafonings  about  tliem,  and  be 
a  great  Inconvenience  in  our  Communication  by  Words. 

&  zz.  Sixthly,  There  remains  yet  another 
more  general,  tho'  perhaps  Jefs  obferved,  A-  Sixthly,    A 

buje  of  Herds ;  and  that  is,  that  Men  having  by  Suppojttian  that 
a  long  and  familiar  ufe  annexed  to  them  certain  '//w^  oame  a 
Ideas,  they  are  apt  to  imagine  Co  near  and  nc-  C()taman  e'vl- 
cejjary  a  Connexion  between  the  Names  and  t-./:  *  J 
the  Signification  they  ufe  'em  in,  that  they 
forwardly  fuppofe  one  cannot  but  underftand  what  their 
Meaning  is  3  and  therefore  one  ought  to  acquiefce  in  theWords 
delivered,  as  if  it  were  paft  doubt,  that  in  the  ufe  of  thofj 
common  received  Sounds,  the  Speaker  and  Hearer  had  ne- 
ceffarily  the  fame  precife  Ideas.  Whence  prefumirig,  that 
when  they  have  in  Difcourfe  ufed  any  Term,  they  have  there- 
by, as  it  were,  fet  before  others  the  very  thing  they  talk  of. 
And  fo  likewife  taking  the  Words  of  others,  as  naturally  land- 
ing for  juft  what  they  themfelves  have  been  accuftomed  to 
apply  them  to,  they  never  trouble  themfelves  to  explain  their 
own,  or  underftand  clearly  others  Meaning.  From  whence 
commonly  proceedsNoife  andWrangling,without  Improvement 
or  Information  5  whilft  Men  take  Words  to  be  the  conftanr 
regular  Marks  of  agreed  Notions,  which  in  truth  are  no  more 
but  the  voluntary  and  unfteady  Signs  of  their  own  Ideas. 
And  yet  Men  think  it  firange,  if  in  Difcourfe,  or  (where  it  is 
often  abfolutely  neceCfary)  in  Difpute,  one  fometimes  afks 
.the  meaning  of  their  Terms :  Though  the  Arguings  one  may 
every  Day  obferve  in  Converfation,  make  it  evident,  that  there 
are  few  Names  of  complex  Ideas,  which  any  two  Men  ufe  for 
the  fame  juft  precife  Collection.    Tis  hard  to  name  a  Word 
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which  will  not  be  a  clear  Inftance  of  this.  Life  is  a  Term 
none  more  familiar.  Any  one  almoft  would  take  it  for  an 
Afironf,  to  be  afked  what  he  meant  by  it.  And  yet  if  it  comes 
in  Queftion,  whether  a  Plant,  that  lies  ready  formed  in  the 
Seed,  have  Life  ;  whether  the  Embrio  in  an  Egg  before  In- 
cubation, or  a  Man  in  a  Swound  without  Senfe  or  Motion, 
be  alive,  or  no  ?  It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  a  clear  diffinc* 
fettled  Idea  does  not  always  accompany  the  Ufe  of  fo  known 
a  Word,  as  that  of  Jjife  is.  Some  grofs  and  confufed  Concep- 
tions Men  indeed  ordinarily  have,  to  which  they  apply  the 
common  Words  of  their  Language,  and  fuch  a  loofe  ufe  of  their 
Words  ferves  them  well  enough  in  their  ordinary  Difcourfes 
or  Affairs.  But  this  is  not  fufficient  for  Philofophical  Enqui- 
ries. Knowledge  and  Reafbning  require  precife  determinate 
Jdeas.  And  though  Men  will  not  be  fo  importunately  dull, 
as  not  to  underfland  what  others  fay,  without  demanding  an 
Explication  of  their  Terms  ;  nor  fo  troublefomely  critical,  as 
to  correct  others  in  the  ufe  of  the  Words  they  receive  from 
them  5  yet  where  Truth  and  Knowledge  are  concerned  in  the 
Cafe,  I  know  not  what  Fault  it  can  be  to  defire  the  Expli- 
cation of  Words,  whofe  Senfe  feems  dubious  j  or  why  a  Man 
/hould  be  afhamed  to  own  his  Ignorance,  in  what  Senfe  ano- 
ther Man  ufes  his  Words,  fince  he  has  no  other  way  of  cer- 
tainly knowing  it,  but  by  being  informed.  This  Abufe  of 
taking  Words  upon  Truft,  has  no  where  fpread  fo  far,  nor 
with  fo  ill  Effects,  as  amongrt  Men  of  Letters.  The  Multi- 
plication and  Obftinacy  of  Difputes,  which  has  fo  laid  wafte 
the  intellectual  World,  is  owing  to  nothing  more  than  to  this 
ill  ufe  of  Words.  For  though  it  be  generally  believed,  that 
there  is  great  Diversity  of  Opinions  in  the  Volumes  and  va- 
riety of  Controverfies  the  World  is  diffracted  with  $  yet  the 
moft  I  can  find,  that  the  contending  learned  Men  of  different, 
Parties  do,  in  their  Arguings  one  with  another,  is,  that  they 
fpeak  different  Languages.  For  I  am  apt  to  imagine,  that 
when  any  of  them  quitting  Terms,  think  upon  Things,  and 
know  what  they  think,  they  think  all  the  fame  :  Though  per- 
haps what  they  would  have,  be  different. 

§.  23.  To  conclude  this  Confideration  of  the 
TJ?e  ends  of  Imperfection  and  Abufe  of  Language  5  the  ends 
tankage :  pf  Language  in  our  T)ifcourfe  with  otters  being 
firft,  To  con-  chiefly  thefe  Three  :  Firfl,  To  make  known  one 
<vey  our  Idea?.  Man's  Thoughts  or  Ideas  to  another.  Secondly, 
To  do  it  with  as  much  eafe  and  quicknefs  as  is 
poffble  •    and  'Thirdly,   Thereby  to  convey  the  Knowledge 
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of  Things  :  Language  is  either  abufed,  or  deficient,  when  it 
fails  of  any  of  thefe  Three. 

Firft,  Words  fail  in  the  firft  of  thefe  Ends,  and  lay  not 
open  one  Man's  Ideas,  to  another's  view.  Firft,  When  Men 
have  Names  in  their  Mouths  without  any  determined  Ideas 
in  their  Minds,  whereof  they  are  the  Signs :  Or,  Secondly \ 
When  they  apply  the  common  received  Names  of  any  Lan- 
guage to  Ideas,  to  which  the  common  Ufe  of  that  Language 
docs  not  apply  them  :  Or  'Thirdly,  When  they  apply  them 
very  unfleadily,  making  them  ftand  now  for  one,  and  by  and 
by  for  another  Idea. 

(».  24.   Secondly,  Men  fail  of  conveying  their 
Thoughts,  with  all  the  quicknefs  and  eafe  that      Secondly,  to 
may  be,  when  they  have  complex  Ideas,  without     do   it    with 
having  diftind  Names  for  them.     This  is  fome-    qukhufi. 
times  the  Fault  of  the  Language  it  felf,  which 
has  not  in  it  a  Sound  yet  apply'd  to  fuch  a  Signification  ;  and 
fometimesthe  Fault  of  the  Man,  who  has  not  yet  learned  the 
Name  for  that  Idea  he  would  (hew  another. 

G.  a$.  Thirdly,    There  is  no  Knowledge  of 
Things,  conveyed  by  Mens  Words,  when  their     q%       -l 
Ideas  agree  not  to  the  Reality  of  Things.     Tho'     co^T'tbe* 
it  be  a  Defect,  that  has  its  Original  in  our  Ideas,     Knowledge  of 
which  are  not  fo  conformable  to  the  Nature  of    Things. 
Things,    as  Attention,  Study,  and    Application 
might  make  them  ;    yet  it  fails  not  to  extend  it  felf  to  our 
Words  too,  when  we  ufe  them  as  Signs  of  real  Beings,  which 
yet  never  had  any  Reality  or  Exiftence, 

§.  26.  Firft,  He  that  hath  Words  of  any  Lan- 
guage,   without  diftinft  Ideas  in  his  Mind,    to       H<nu  Mens 
which  he  applies  them,  does,  fo  far  as  he  ufes     Words  fail  in 
them  in  Difcourfe,  only  make  a  Noife  without    all  thefe. 
any  Senfe  or  Signification  j     and  how  learned 
foever  he  may  feem  by  the  ufe  of  hard  Words,  or  learned 
Terms,    is  not  much  more  advanced  thereby  in  Knowledge, 
than  he  would  be  in  Learning,  who  had  nothing  in  his  Study 
but  the  bare  Titles  of  Books,  without  poffefiing  the  Contents 
of  them.     For  all  fuch  Words,  however  put  into  Difcourfe, 
according  to  the  right  Conftruclion  of  Grammatical  Rules, 
or  the  Harmony  of  well  turned  Periods,  do  yet  amount  to 
nothing  but  bare  Sounds,  and  nothing  elfe. 

G.  27.  Secondly,  He  that  has  complex  Ideas,  without  par- 
ticular Names  for  them,  would  be  in  no  better  a  Cafe  than 
a  Eookfeller,  who  had  in  his  Ware-houfe  Volumes  that  lay 

II  4.  there 
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there  unbound,  and  without  Titles  5  which  he  could  there- 
fore make  known  to  others,  only  by  fnewing  the  loofe  Sheets, 
and  communicate  them  only  by  Tale.  This  Man  is  hind  red 
in  his  Difcourfe  for  want  of  Words  to  communicate  his  com- 
plex Ideas,  which  he  is  therefore  forced  to  make  known  by 
an  Enumeration  of  the  fimple  ones  that  compofe  them  5  and 
fo  is  fain  often  to  ufe  twenty  Words  to  exprefs  what  another 
Man  fignifies  in  one. 

§".  z8.  T'htrdly,  He  that  puts  not  conftanrly  the  fame 
Sign  for  the  fame  Idea,  but  ufes  the  fame  Words  fometimes 
in  one,  and  fometimes  in  another  Signification,  ought  to  pafs 
in  the  Schools  and  Converfation  for  as  fair  a  Man,  as  he  does 
in  the  Market  and  Exchange,  who  fells  feveral  Things  under 
the  fame  Name. 

fi.  29.  Fourthly,  He  that  applies  theWords  of  any  Language 
to  Ideas  different  from  thofe  to  which  the  common  Ufe  of  that 
Country  applies  them,  however  his  own  understanding  may  be 
filled  with  Truth  and  Light,  will  not  by  fuch  Words  be  able 
to  convey  much  of  it  to  others,  without  defining  his  Terms. 
For  however  the  Sounds  are  fuch  as  are  familiarly  known,  and 
eaiily  enter  the  Ears  of  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  'em  ;  yet 
{landing  for  other  Ideas  than  thofe  they  ufually  are  annexed  to, 
and  are  wont  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  Hearers,  they  cannot 
make  known  the  Thoughts  of  him  who  thus  ufes  'em. 

$.  30.  Fifthly,  He  that  hath  imagined  to  himfelf  Subftances 
fuch  as  never  have  been,  and  filled  his  Head  with  Ideas  which 
have  not  any  correfpondence  with  the  real  Nature  of  Things, 
to  which  yet  he  gives  fettled  and  defined  Names,  may  fill  his 
Difcourfe,  and  perhaps  another  Man's  Head,  with  the  fantafti- 
cal  Imaginations  of  his  own  Brain,  but  will  be  very  far  from 
advancing  thereby  one  jot  in  real  and  true  Knowledge. 

(j.  "31.  He  that  hath  Names  without  Ideas,  wants  meaning 
in  his  Words,  and  fpeaks  only  empty  Sounds.  He  that  hath 
complex  Ideas  without  Names  for  them,  wants  Liberty  and 
Difpatch  in  his  Expreffions,  and  is  neceffitated  to  ufe  Peri- 
nhrafes.  He  that  ufes  his  Words  loofly  and  unfteadily,  will 
either  be  not  minded,  or  not  underftood.  He  that  applies  his 
Names  to  Ideas  different  from  their  common  Ufe,  wants  Pro- 
priety in  his  Language,  and  fpeaks  Gibberifh.  And  he  that 
huh  Ideas  of  Subftances,  difagreeing  with  the  real  Existence 
of  Things,  fo  far  wants  the  Materials  of  true  Knowledge  in 
his  Understanding,  and  hath  instead  thereof  Chimera's. 
Ho™  in  Sub-  -■  ^n  our  Notions  concerning  Subftances, 

are  liable  to  all  the  former  Inconveniences ; 
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He  that  ufes  the  word  tarantula,  without  having  any 
Imagination  or  Idea  of  what  it  ftands  foe,  pronounces  a  good 
Word  3  but  fo  long  means  nothing  at  all  by  it.  z.  He  that 
in  a  new-difcovered  Country  fhall  fee  feveral  forts  of  Animals 
and  Vegetables,  unknown  to  him  before,  may  have  as  true 
as  of  them,  as  of  a  Horfe,  or  a  Stag  ;  but  can  fpeak  of 
them  only  by  a  Defcription,  till  he  fnall  either  take  theNames 
the  Natives  call  them  by,  or  give  them  Names  himfelt.  ;. 
He  that  ufes  the  Word  "Body  fometimes  for  pure  Extenfion, 
and  fometimes  for  Extenfion  and  Solidity  together,  will  talk 
very  fallaciously.  4.  He  that  gives  the  Name  Horfe  to  that 
which  common  Ufage  calls  ]\ Title,  talks  improperly,  and 
will  not  be  understood.  5.  He  that  thinks  the  Name  Centaur 
ftands  for  fome  real  Being,  impofes  on  himfelf,  and  miitakes 
Words  for  Things. 

<j.  53.    In  Modes  and  Relations  generally  we  . 

are  liable  only  to  the  Four  firft  of  thefe  Inconve-     ,,  /"";  n\ 
,    ■    J,  T  .  .«■  modes  am 

niences,  (viz-.)  1.  I  may  have  in  my  Memory  ^liattGm 
the  Karnes  of  Modes,  as  Gratitude,  cr  Clarity, 
and  yet  not  have  any  precife  Ideas  annexed  in  my  Thoughts 
to  thofe  Names.  2.  I  may  have  Ideas,  and  not  know  the 
Names  that  belong  to  them  5  rJ,^.  I  may  have  the  Idea  of  a 
Man's  drinking,  till  his  Colour  and  Humour  be  altered,  till 
his  Tongue  trips,  and  his  Eyes  look  red,  and  his  Feet  fail  him, 
and  yet  not  know,  that  it  is  to  be  called  'Drunkcnhefs.  5.  I 
may  have  the  Ideas  of  Virtues  or  Vices,  and  Names  alfo,  but 
apply  them  amifs :  <y.  g.  when  I  apply  the  Name  Frugality 
to  that  Idea  which  others  call  and  fignify  by  this  Sound,  Cover 
toufnefs.  4.  I  may  ufe  any  of  thofe  Names  with  inconttancy. 
5.  But  in  Modes  and  Relations,  I  cannot  have  Ideas  uif.igree* 
ing  to  the  Exigence  of  Things  :  for  Modes  being  complex 
Ideas,  made  by  the  Mind  at  pleafure  5  and  Relation  being 
but  my  way  of  considering  or  comparing  two  Things  together, 
and  fo  alfo  an  Idea  of  my  own  making,  thefe  Ideas  can  fcarce 
be  found  to  difagree  with  any  thing  exifting  5  fince  they  are 
not  in  the  Mind,  as  the  Copies  of  Things  regularly  made  by 
Nature,  n^r  as  Properties  inseparably  flowing  from  the  internal 
ConiUtution  or  Eifence  of  any  Subftancc  3  but,  as  it  were. 
Patterns  lodged  in  my  Memory,  with  Names  annexed  to  them\ 
to  denominate  Actions  and  Relations  by,  as  they  come  to 
exiit.  But  the  miitake  is  commonly  in  my  giving  a  wrong 
Name  to  my  Conceptions  5  and  fo  uling  Words  in  a  different 
Senfe  from  other  People,  I  am  not  underilood,  but  am  thought 
to  have  wrong  Ideas  of  them,    when  I  give  wrong  Names  to 

them* 
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them.  Only  if  I  put  in  my  Ideas  of  mixed  Modes  or  Rela- 
tions, any  inconfittent  Ideas,  together,  I  fill  my  Head  alfo 
with  Chimera's^  fince  fuch  Ideas,  if  well  examined,  cannot 
fo  much  as  exift  in  the  Mind,  much  lefs  any  real  Being  be 
ever  denominated  from  them. 

§.  54.  Since  Wit  and  Fancy  finds  eafier  en- 
Seventhly,  tertainment  in  the  World,  than  dry  Truth  and 
Figurative  '  real  Knowledge,  figurative  Speeches,  and  allu- 
Speecbalfian  fion  in  Language,  will  hardly  be  admitted,  as 
Abufe  of  Lan-  an  Imperfection  or  Abufe  of  it.  I  confefs,  in 
guage.  Difcourfes,  where  we  feek  rather  Pleafure  and. 

Delight  than  Information  and  Improvement, 
fuch  Ornaments  as  are  borrowed  from  them,  can  fcarce  pafs 
for  Faults.  But  yet,  if  we  would  fpeak  of  Things  as  they  are, 
we  mutt  allow,  that  all  the  Art  of  Rhetorick,  befides  Order 
and  Clearnefs,  all  the  artificial  and  figurative  Application  of 
Words  Eloquence  hath  invented,  are  for  nothing  elfe  but  to 
infinuate  wrong  Ideas,  move  the  Paffions,  and  thereby  miflead 
the  Judgment,  and  fo  indeed  are  perfect  Cheats  :  And  there- 
fore however  laudable  or  allowable  Oratory  may  render  them 
in  Harangues  and  popular  Addrefles,  they  are  certainly,  in  all 
Difcourfes  that  pretend  to  inform  or  inftrufl,  wholly  to  be 
avoided  ;  and  where  Truth  and  Knowledge  are  concerned, 
cannot  but  be  thought  a  great  Fault,  either  of  the  Language 
or  Perfon  that  makes  ufe  of  them.  What,  and  how  various 
they  are,  will  be  fuperfluous  here  to  take  Notice  5  the  Books 
of  Rhetorick  which  abound  in  the  World,  will  inttrucl:  thofe 
who  want  to  be  informed.  Only  I  cannot  but  obferve,  how 
little  the  Prefervation  and  Improvement  of  Truth  and  Know- 
ledge, is  the  Care  and  Concern  of  Mankind  $  fince  the  Arts  of 
Fallacy  are  endowed  and  preferred.  'Tis  evident  how  much 
Men  love  to  deceive,  and  be  deceived,  fince  Rhetorick,  that 
powerful  Inftrument  of  Error  and  Deceit,  has  its  eftablifhed 
ProfdTbrs,  is  publickly  taught,  and  has  always  been  had  in 
great  Reputation  :  And,  I  doubt  not,  but  it  will  be  thought 
great  Boldnefs,  if  rot  E  utaliry,  in  me  to  have  faid  thus  much 
againft  it.  Eloquence,  like  the  fair  Sex,  has  too  prevailing 
Beauties  in  it,  to  fuffer  it  felf  ever  to  be  fpoken  againft.  And 
*tis  in  vain  to  find  fault  with  thofe  Arts  of  Deceiving,  wherein 
Men  find  pleafure  to  be  Deceived. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XL 

Of  the  Remedies  of  the  foregoing  Imperfections 
and  Abufes. 

6. 1.'    1  [~~^  H  K  natural  and  improved  Imper-     — ,  . 

c  0.  r    -r  r  ,r  Tbey  are  nvortb 

tections  ot    Languages,   we    have     ree\i„„ 

^-      feen  above  at  large  $  and  Speech 

being  the  great  Bond  that  holds  Society  together,  and  the 

common  Conduit,  whereby  the  Improvements  of  Knowledge 

are  conveyed  from  one  Man,  and  one  Generation  to  another, 

it  would  well  deferve  our  moft  ferious  Thoughts,  to  confider 

what  Remedies  are   to  be  found  for  thefe    Inconveniences 

above  mentioned. 

§.  1.  I  am  not  fo  vain  to  think,  that  any  one 
can  pretend  to  attempt  the  perfect  Reforming      Arzr.ot  eajy, 
the  Languages  of  the  World,    no  not  fo  much 
as  of  his  own  Country,  without  rendring  himfelf  ridiculous. 
To  require  that  Men  fhould  ufe  their  Words  conftantiy  in 
the  fame  Senfe,  and  for  none  but  determined  and  uniform 
Ideas,  would  be  to  think,  that  all  Men  fhould  have  the  fame 
Notions,  and  fhould  talk  of  nothing  but  what  they  have  clear 
and  diftinft  Ideas  of.     Which  is  not  to  be  expected  by  any 
one,  who  hath  not  Vanity  enough  to  imagine  he  can  prevail 
with  Men  to  be  very  knowing  or  very  filent.     And  he  mud 
be  very  little  {killed  in  the  World,  who  thinks  that  a  voluble 
Tongue  (hall  accompany  only  a  good  Underftanding  ;  or  that 
Mens  talking  much  or  little,   fhall  hold   Proportion  only  to 
their  Knowledge. 

§.  3.  But  though  the  Market  and  Exchange 
muft  be  left  to  their  own  ways  of  Talking,  and       Jr—  J*  "J£ 
Goffippings  not  to  be  robbed  of  their  antient     /H-^  '*        ~ 
Privilege  ;  though  the  Schools,  and  Men  of  Ar-     °  °^>' 
gument,  would  perhaps  take  it  amifs  to  have  any  thing  offered, 
to  abate  the  length,  or  lefCen  the  number  of  their  Difputes • 
yet,  methinks  thofe  ivho  pretend  ferionfly  to  fearcb  after  or 
maintain  'Truth,  fhould  think  themfelves  obliged  to  iludy  how 
they  might  deliver  themfelves  without  Obfcurity,  Doubtful 
nefs,  or  Equivocation,   to  which  Mens  Words  are  .naturall) 
liable,  if  care  be  not  taken. 
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§.  4.     For  he  that  (hall  well    confider  the 
f      Errors  and  Obfcurity,  the  MMakes  and  Con- 

caufe  of    nat     fuf:on'  that  are  fPread   in  t]:e  World   h'  "«  ll1 
CJ?rrars.        '       ufe  °f  Words %  will  find  fome  Reafon  to  doubt, 
whether  Language,  as  it  has  been  employ 'd,  has 
contributed  more  to  the  Improvement  or  Hindrance  of  Know- 
ledge amongft   Mankind.      How  many  are  there,  that  when 
they  would  think  on  things,  fix  their  Thoughts  only  on  Words, 
efpecially  when  they  would  apply  their  Minds  to  moral  Mat- 
ters ?    And  who  then  can  wonder,  if  the  refult  of  fuch  Con- 
templations and  Reafonings,    about  little  more  than  Sounds, 
•whilft  the  Ideas  they  annexed  to  them,  are  very  confufed,  or 
very  untteady,  or  perhaps  none  at  all  5  who  can  wonder,  I  fay, 
that  fuch  Thoughts  and  Reafonings  end  in  nothing  but  Obfcu- 
rity and  Mi  Hake,  without  any  clear  Judgment  or  Knowledge? 
§.  5.   This  Inconvenience,    in  an  ill  ufe  of 
Ohjlinancy.      Words,    Men  fuffer  in  their  own  private  Medi- 
tations 5    but  much  more  manifeft  are  the  Dif- 
orders  which  follow  from  it,  in  Converfation,  Difcourfe,  and 
Arcuings  with  others.  For  Language  being  the  great  Conduit, 
whereby  Men    convey    their  Difcoveries,    Reafonings,    and 
Knowledge,  from  one  to  another,  he  that  makes  an  iil  ufe  of 
it,  though  he  does  not  corrupt  the  Fountains  of  Knowledge, 
which  are  in  Things  themfejves;  yet  he  does,  as  much  as  in 
him  lies,  break  or  flop  the  Pipes,  whereby  it  is  distributed  to 
the  publick  ufe   and   advantage  of  Mankind.     He  that  ufes 
Words  without  any  clear  and  fteady  meaning,  What  does  he 
but  lead  himfelf  and  others  into  Errors  ?  And  he  that  defign- 
ediy  does  it,  ought  to  be  looked  on  as  an  Enemy  to  Truth  and 
Knowledge.     And  yet  who  can  wonder,  that  all  the  Sciences 
and   Parts  of  Knowledge,    have  been  fo  over-charged  with 
obfeure  and  equivocal  Terms,  and  infigniflcant  and  doubtful 
Expreflions,  capable   to  make  the  molt  attentive  or  quick- 
iighted,  very  little  or  not  at  all  the  more  Knowing  or  Ortho- 
dox 5  fince  Subtlety  in  thofe  who  make  Profeffion  to  teach  or 
defend  Truth,  hath  paiTcd  fo  much  for  a  Venue.  A  Vertue, 
indeed,  which  confiding  for  the  mpffpart,  in  nothing  but  the 
fallacious  and  illufory  ufe  oiolfcure  or  deceitful  'Tetpf,  is  only 
fit  to  'make  Men  more  conceited  in  their  Ignorance,   and  cb- 
Jl'rdate  in  their  Errors. 

§,  6.  Let  us  look  into  theBooks  of  Contrpverfy 

And  i^mng-     of  any  kind,  there  we  fhail  fee,  that  the  effect,  of 

obfeure,  unikady  or  equivocalTerms,is  nothing 

but  noife  and  wrangling  about  Sounds,  without 

c-on- 
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convincing  or  bettering  a  Man's  Understanding.  For  if  the 
Idea  be  not  agreed  on,  betwixt  the  Speaker  and  Hearer,  for 
which  the  Words  ftand,  the  Argument  is  not  about  Things, 
but  Names.  As  often  as  fuch  a  Word,  whofe  Signification  is 
not  afcertained  betwixt  them,  comes  in  Ufe,  their  Understand- 
ings have  no  other  Object  wherein  they  agree,  but  barely  the 
Sound,  the  Things  that  they  think  on  at  that  time,  as  ex- 
prefled  by  that  Word,  being  quite  different. 

$.  7.  Whether  a  Bat  be  a  Strdt  or  no,  is  not       1  a   .  t   -o 

a  Question  ;    whether  a  Bat  be  another  thing         jt?*!* 
1        •    j      1  •    •  1-  r\     \    ■       1  <?'•-'.?  Bird, 

than  indeed  it  is,  or  have  other  Qualities  than 

indeed  it  has,  for  that  would  be  extremely  abfurd  to  doubt 
of:  But  the  Queftion  is,  1.  Either  between  thofe  that  ac- 
knowledged themfelves  to  have  but  imperfect  Ideal  of  one 
or  both  of  thofe  forts  of  Things,  for  which  thefe  Names  are 
fuppofed  to  ftand  •  and  then  it  is  a  real  Enquiry  concerning 
the  Nature  of  a  Bird  or  a  Bat,  to  make  their  yet  imperfect 
Ideas  of  it  more  compleat,  by  examining,  whether  all  the 
iimple  Ideas,  to  which,  combined  together,  they  both  give 
the  Name  Bird,  be  all  to  be  found  in  a  Bat :  But  this  is  a 
QueQion  only  of  Enquirers,(not  Difputers)  who  neither  affirm, 
nor  deny,  but  examine  :  Or,  z.  It  is  a  Queftion  between  Dif- 
putants,  whereof  the  one  affirms,  and  the  other  denies,  that 
a  Bat  is  a  Bird.  And  then  the  QuefHon  is  barely  about  the 
Signification  of  one,  or  both  thefe  Words  3  in  that  they  not 
having  both  the  fame  complex  Ideas,  to  which  they  give 
thefe  two  Names  ;  one  holds,  and  t'other  denies,  that  thefe 
two  Names  may  be  affirmed  one  of  another.  Were  they  agreed 
in  the  Signification  of  thefe  two  Names,  it  were  impoflible 
they  fhould  difpute  about  them.  For  they  would  prefently 
and  clearly  fee,  (were  that  adjufted  between  them)  whether 
all  the  fimple  Ideas,  of  the  more  general  Name  Bird,  were 
found  in  the  complex  Idea  of  a  Bat,  or  no  5  and  fo  there 
could  be  no  doubt  whether  a  Bat  were  a  Bird  or  no.  And. 
here  I  defire  it  may  be  confidcred,  and  carefully  examined, 
whether  the  greatest  part  of  the  Difputes  in  the  World  are  not 
merely  Verbal,  and  about  the  Signification  of  Words  ;  and  v. 
ther  it  theTerms  they  are  made  in, were  defined, and  reduced  in 
theirSignification(as  they  muft  be, where  they  figriify  any  thing) 
to  determined  Collections  of  the  iimipleldeas  they  do  or  fhould 
ftand  for,  thofe  Difputes  would  not  end  of  themfelves,  and 
immediately  vanifti.  I  leave  it  then  to  be  confidered,  what  the 
learning  of  Difpu'ation  is,  and  how  well  they  are  employ 'd  for 
the  Advantage  of  themfelves,  or  others,  whofe  Bufine's  is  only 

the 
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the  vain  Ostentation  of  Sounds,  i.  e.  thofe  who  fpend  their 
Lives  in  Disputes  and  Controverfies.  When  I  fhall  fee  any  of 
thofeCombatants  {trip  all  hisTerms  of  Ambiguity  andObfcurity 
(which  every  one  may  do  in  the  Words  he  ufes  himfelf  )  I  fhall 
think  him  a  Champion  for  Knowledge,  Truth,  and  Peace, 
and  not  the  Slave  of  Vain  Glory,  Ambition,  or  a  Party. 

§.8.  loRemtdy  thcTiefetis  of Speech  before - 
Firjl,  Remedy  mentioned,  to  fonie  Degree,  and  to  prevent  the 
"Shout  Z  Inconveniences  that  foflow  from  them,  1  ima- 
j  .  gine  the  Obfervation  of  thefe  following  Rules 

may  be  of  ufe,  till  feme  Body  better  able  (hall 
judge  it  worth  his  while,  to  think  more  maturely  on  this  Mat- 
ter, and  oblige  the  World  with  his  Thoughts  on  it. 

Firjl%  A  Man  fhould  take  care  to  ufe  no  Word  without  a 
Signification^  no  Name  without  an  Idea  for  which  he  makes 
it  ftand.  This  Rule  will  not  feem  altogether  necdlefs,  to  any 
one  who  fhall  take  the  Pains  to  recollect  how  often  he  has  met 
with  fuch  Words  5  as  Injlintl,  Simpathy,  and  Antipathy,  &c. 
in  the  Difcourfe  of  others,  fo  made  ufe  of,  as  he  might  eafily 
conclude,  that  thofe  that  ufed  them  had  no  Ideas  in  their 
Minds  to  which  they  apply'd  them  $  but  fpoke  them  only  as 
Sounds,  which  ufuallyferved  inPcead  of  Reafons,  on  the  like 
Occafions.  Not  but  that  thefe  Words,  and  the  like,  have  very 
proper  Significations  in  which  they  may  be  ufed  $  but  there 
being  no  natural  Connection  between  any  Words,  and  any 
Ideas,  thefe,  and  any  other,  may  be  learned  by  rote,  and  pro- 
nounced or  writ  by  Men  who  have  no  Ideas  in  their  Minds, 
to  which  they  have  annexed  them,  and  for  which  they  make 
them  fhnd  5  which  is  neceffary  they  fhould,  if  Men  would 
fpeak  intelligibly  even  to  themfelves  alone. 

§.  9.  Secondly,  'Tis  not  enough  a  Man  ufes 
Second/)/,  to  his  Words  as  figvs  of  fome  Ideas,  thofe  Ideas 
have  di/h'nji  he  annexes  them  to,  if  they  be  fimpie,  muft 
Ideas  annex  d  be  clear  and  diliinct  5  if  complex,  mutt  be  de- 
to  them  in  terminate,  i.  e.  the  precife  collection  of  fim- 
Modes.  pje    jjfcas   fsttled    in    the    Mind,     with  that 

Sound  annexed  to  it,  as  the  Sign  of  that  precife 
determined  Collection,  and  no  other.  This  is  very  neceffary 
in  Karnes  of  Modes,  and  efpecially  moral  Words  $  which 
having  no  fettled  Objects  in  Nature,  from  whence  their  Ideas 
are  taken,  asfrom  their  Original,  are  apt  to  be  very  confuted. 
Juftice  is  a  Word  in  every  Man's  Mouth,  but  moft  commonly 
with  a  very  undetermined  loofe  Signification  :  Which  will 
always  be  fo,  unlefs  a  Man  has  in  his  Mind  a  diilinct  Compre- 

henfion 
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henfion  of  the  component  parts,  that  complex  Idea  confifts  of  3 
and  if  it  be  decompounded,  muft  be  able  to  refolve  it  ftill  on, 
till  he  at  laft  comes  to  the  fimple  Ideas  that  make  it  up  :  And 
unlefs  this  be  done,  a  Man  makes  an  ill  ufe  of  the  Word,  let  it 
be  Jujlice,  for  example,  or  any  other.  I  do  not  fay,  a  Man 
need  ftand  to  recollect,  and  make  this  Analyfis  at  large  every 
time  the  word  Jtijlice  comes  in  his  way  :  But  this,  at  leatt,  is 
neceffary,  that  he  have  fo  examined  the  Signification  of  that 
Name,  and  fettled  the  Idea  of  all  its  Parts  in  his  Mind,  that 
he  can  do  it  when  he  pleafes.  If  one  who  makes  his  complex 
Idea  of  jfujiice,  to  be  fuch  a  treatment  of  the  Perfon  or  Goods 
of  another,  as  is  according  to  Law,  hath  not  a  clear  and  diftin£t 
Idea  what  La-w  is,  which  makes  a  part  of  his  complex  Idea  of 
Juftice,  'tis  plain,  his  Idea  of  Juftice  it  felf  will  be  confufed 
and  imperfect.  This  exaftnefs  will,  perhaps,  be  judged  very 
troubleiome  ;  and  therefore  moft  Men  will  think  they  may  be 
excufed  from  fettling  the  complex  Ideas  of  mixed  Modes  fo 
precifely  in  their  Minds.  But  yet  I  muft  fay,  till  this  be  done, 
it  muft  not  be  wondred,  that  they  have  a  great  deal  of  Obfcu- 
rity  and  Confufion  in  their  own  Minds,  and  a  great  deal  of 
Wrangling  in  their  Difcourfes  with  others. 

§.  10.  In  the  Names  of  Subflances,  for  a  right 
ufe  of  them,  fomething  more  is  required  than  ^"f  conform- 
barely  determined  Ideas  :  In  thefe  the  Names  %  L  „ln  u  ' 
mujl  alfo  be  conformable  to  Things,  as  they 
exift  :  But  of  this  1  fhall  have  occaiion  to  fpeak  more  at  large 
by  and  by.  This  Exa&nefs  is  abfolutely  neceflfary  in  Enquiries 
after  Philofophical  Knowledge,  and  in  Controverfies  about 
Truth.  And  though  it  would  be  well  too,  if  it  extended  it 
felf  to  common  Converfation,  and  the  ordinary  Affairs  of  Life  5 
yet  1  think  that  is  fcarce  to  be  expected.  Vulgar  Notions  fuit 
Vulgar  Difcourfes  j  and  both,  though  confufed  enough,  yet 
ferve  pretty  well  the  Market,  and  the  Wake.  Merchants  and 
Lovers,  Cooks  and  Taylors,  have  Words  wherewithal  to  dif- 
patch  their  ordinary  Affairs  5  and  fo,  I  think,  might  Philofo- 
phers  and  Difputants  too,  if  they  had  a  Mind  to  underlland, 
and  to  be  clearly  underftood. 

%.  11.    'Thirdly ',  'Tis  not  enough  that  Men 
have  Ideas,  determined  Ideas,  for  which  they  Thirdly, 

make  thefe  Signs  ftand  -7  but  they  mujl  alfo  take     Propriety. 
care  to  apply  their  Words,  as  near  as  may  be,  to 
fuch  Ideas  as  commo7i  ufe  has  annexed  them  to.     For  Words, 
efpsciahy  of  Languages  already  framed, being  no  Man's  private 
Pulleifion,  but  the  common  Meafure  of  Commerce  and  Com- 
munication. 
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muni  cation,  'tis  not  for  any  one,  at  PJeafure,  to  change  the 
Stamp  they  are  current  in  ;  nor  alter  the  Ideas  they  are  affix- 
ed to  ;  or  at  lealf.  when  there  is  a  Necefllty  to  do  fo,  he  is 
bound  to  give  Notice  of  it.  Men's  Intentions  in  fpeaking  are, 
or  atleaft  fhould  be,  to  be  underftood  5  which  cannot  be  with- 
out irequent  Explanations,  Demands,  and  other  the  like  in- 
commodious Interruptions,  where  Men  do  not  follow  common 
ITfe.  Propriety  of  Speech,  is  that  which  gives  our  Thoughts 
entrance  into  other  Men's  Minds  with  the  greatett  Eafe  and 
Advantage  5  and  therefore  deferves  fome  part  of  our  Care  and 
Study,  efpecially  in  the  Names  of  moral  Words.  The  proper 
Signification  and  Ufe  of  Terms,  is  beft  to  be  learned  from 
thofe,  who  in  their  Writings  and  Difcourfes,  appear  to  have 
had  the  cleared:  Notions,  and  apply'd  to  them  their  Terms 
with  the  exact  eft  choice  and  fitnefs.  This  way  of  ufing  a  Man's 
Words,  according  to  the  Propriety  of  the  Language,  tho'  it 
have  not  always  the  good  Fortune  to  be  understood  ;  vet  moft 
commonly  leaves  the  blame  of  it  on  him,  who  is  fo  unlkilful  in 
the  Language  he  fpeaks  as  not  to  understand  it,  when  made 
mis  of  as  it  ought  to  be. 

§.   12.    Fourthly,   But  becaufe  common  uie 

Fourthly,  to     has  not  fo  vifibiy  annexed  any  Signification   to 

make     hnoixn     Words,    as  to  make  Men  know  always  certainly 

their  meaning.     wnat  they  precifely  ftand  for  :     And  becaufe 

Men  in  the  Improvement  of  their  Knowledge, 
come  to  have  Ideas,  different  from  the  vulgar  and  ordinary  re- 
ceived ones,  for  which  they  mufi  either  make  new  Words, 
(which  Men  feldom  venture  to  do,  for  fear  of  being  thought 
guilty  of  Affectation  or  Novelty,)  or  elfe  mult  ufe  old  ones,  in 
a  new  Signification.  Therefore  after  the  Obfervation  of  the 
foregoing  Rules,  it  is  fometimes  neceffarv  for  the  ascertaining 
the  Signification  of  Words,  to  declare  their  Meaning  5  where 
either  common  Ufe  has  left  it  uncertain  and  loofe,  (as  it  has  in 
moft  Names  of  very  complex  Ideas)  or  where  the  Term,  being 
very  material  in  the  Difcourfe,  and  that  upon  which  it  chiefly 
rums,  is  liable  to  any  Douhtfulnefs  or  Miftake. 

§.  15.  jJLs  the  Ideas,  Mens  Words  ftand  for,  are 

;      /     of  different  forts  ;  fo  the  way  of  making  known  the 

Ideas,  they  ft  and  for,  when  there  is  Occafion,  is 

alfo  different.     .For  though  defining  be  thought  the  proper 

to  make  known  the  ■proper  Signification  of  Words  j    yet 

there  are  fome  Words  that  will  nor  be  defined,  as  there  are 

others,  whofe  precifc  Meaning  cannot  be  made  known,  but  by 

Definition  5  and,  perhaps,  a  third,  which  partake  fomewhat  of 

both 
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1*)th  the  other,  as  we  fnall  fee  in  the  Names  of  fimple  Ideas, 

Modes  and  Subftances. 

$.  14    Firfly  When  a  Man  makes  ufe  of  the 

Name  of  any  fimple  Idea,  which  he  perceives     f^*  jnfimPle 

j     7i      j  •     •      j  u  ■  i\         Ideas  by  Jvnony- 

is  not  understood,  or  is  in  danger  to  be  mijta-     mgus  ££     o;. 

ken,  he  is  obliged  by  the  Laws  of  Ingenuity,  jheuntg. 
and  the  end  of  Speech,  to  declare  his  meaning, 
and  make  known  what  Jdca  he  makes  it  ftancl  for.  This, 
as  has  been  fhewn,  cannot  be  done  by  Definition  •  and  there- 
fore, when  a  fynonymous  Word  fails  to  do  it,  there  is  bu: 
one  of  thefe  ways  left.  Firft,  Sometimes  the  naming  the 
Siihjccl,  wherein  that  fimple  Idea  is  to  be  found,  will  make 
its  Name  be  understood  by  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  that 
Subject,  and  know  it  by  that  Name.  So  to  make  a  Country- 
man understand  what  Fiicillcmorte  Colour  Signifies,  it  may 
Suffice  to  tell  him,  'tis  the  Colour  of  withered  Leaves  falling 
in  Autumn.  Secondly,  But,  the  only  fure  way  of  making 
known  the  Signification  of  the  Name  of  any  fimple  Idea,  is 
ly  frejenting  to  bis  Scnfes  that  Suhjetl,  which  may  produce 
it  in  his  Mind.,  and  make  him  actually  have  the  Idea  that 
Word  Itanos  for. 

$.  i).    Secondly,    Mitced  Modes,   efpqcially 
thofe  belonging  to  Mora.ltv,  being  moft  of  them  ' 

iuch  Combinations  of  Ideas    as  the  Mind  puts     ?    n.&.;x~. 
1  r  ■  1     ■  11  c    \  cj  Js-ejminon. 

together  ot  its  own  choice;  and  whereot  there 

are  not  always  Standing  Patterns  to  be  tound  exiting,  the  Sig- 
nification of  their  Names  cannot  be  made  known,  as  thofe  of 
fimple  Ideas,  by  any  fhewing  -7  but  in  recompence  thereof, 
may  be  perfectly  and  exactly  defined.  For  they  being  Com- 
binations of  feveral  Ideas  that  the  Mind  of  Man  has  arbitrarily 
put  together,  without  reference  to  any  Archetypes,  Men  may, 
if  they  pleafe,  exactly  know  the  Ideas  that  go  to  each  Com- 
pofition,  and  (b  both  ufc  thefe  Words  in  a  certain  and  undoubt- 
ed Signification,  and  perfectly  declare,  when  there  is  Occasi- 
on, v.'hat  they  {land  trr.  This,  if  well  considered,  would  lay 
great  blame  on  thofe  who  make  not  their  Difcourfcs  about 
moral  Things  very  clear  and  diftinct.  For  fince  the  precife 
Signification  of  the  Names  of  mixed  Modes, or  which  is  ail  one, 
the  reel  F.ilence  of  each  Species,  is  to  be  known,  they  being 
not  of  Nature's,  but  Man's  making,  it  is  a  great  Nej 
and  Perverfenefs,  to  difcourfe  of  moral  T  th  Uncertain- 

ly and  Obfcurity,  which  is  more  pardonable  in  treating  of  na- 
tural Subftances,    where  doubtful  Terms  are  hardly  to  be  a- 
voided,  for  a  quite  contrary  Reefon,  as  we  fhall  fee  by  and  by. 
Vol.  II.  I  §.  16. 
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§.  16.  Upon  this  Ground  it  is,  that  I  am 
Morality  ca-  bold  to  think,  that  Morality  is  capable  of  lie- 
fable  of  De-  monflration,  as  well  as  Mathematicks :  Since 
movfiraiim.  the  precife  real  Effence  of  the  Things  moral 
Wor-rfs  ftand  for,  may  be  perfectly  known  5  and 
fo  the  Concruiry  or  Incongruity  of  the  Things  themfelves  be 
certainly  difcovered,  in  which  confifts  perfedl  Knowledge.  Nor 
let  any  one  object,  That  the  Names  of  Subftances  are  often  to 
be  made  ufe  of  in  Morality,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Modes,  from 
which  will  a.rife  Obfcurity.  For  as  to  Subftances,  when  con- 
cerned in  moral  Difcourfes,  their  divers  Natures  are  not  fo 
much  enquired  into,  as  fuppofed  ;  v.g.  when  we  fay  that  Man 
is  fubjeB  to  Law  :  We  mean  nothing  by  Man,  but  a  corporeal 
rational  Creature  :  What  the  real  Efl'ence  or  other  Qualities  of 
that  Creature  are  in  this  Cafe,  is  no  way  confidered.  And 
therefore,  whether  a  Child  or  Changeling  be  a  Man  in  a  phy- 
fical  Senfe,  may  amongft  the  Naturalifts  be  as  difputable  as  it 
will,  it  concerns  not  at  all  the  Moral  Man>  as  I  may  call  him, 
which  is  this  immoveable  unchangeable  Idea,  a  corporeal  ra- 
tional "Being.  For  were  there  a  Monkey,  or  any  other  Crea- 
ture to  be  found,  that  had  the  ufe  of  Reafon,  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, as  to  be  able  to  underfcand  general  Signs,  and  to  deduce 
Confcquences  about  general  Ideas,  he  would  no  doubt  be  fub- 
ject.  to  Law,  and  in  that  Senfe,  be  a  Alan,  how  much  foever 
he  differed  in  Shape  from  others  of  that  Name.  The  Names 
cf  Subftances,  if  they  be  ufed  in  them,  as  they  fhould,  can  no 
more  diflurb  Moral,  than  they  do  Mathematical  Difcourfes : 
Where,  if  the  Mathematician  fpeaks  of  a  Cube  or  Globe  of 
Gold,  or  any  other  Body,  he  has  his  clear  fettled  Idea  which 
varies  nor,  though  it  may  by  miftake  be  applied  to  a  parti- 
cular Body  to  which  it  belongs  not. 

§.  1 7.  This  I  have  here  mentioned  by  the  bye, 
■(-tom     to  fhew  of  what  Confequence  it  is  for  Men,    in 
can  mah  mo-     their  Names  of  mixed  Modes,  and  confequently 
ral  Difcourfes     in  all  their  moral  Difcourfes,    to  define  their 
Words  when  there  is  Occafion  :    Since  thereby 
moral  Knowledge  may  be  brought  to  fo  great 
Clearnefs  and  Certainty.     And  it  muft  be  great  want  of  In- 
genuity, (to  fay  no  worfe  of  it)  to  refute  to  do  it  :  Since  a  T)e- 
fnition  is  the  only  -zvay,  whereby  the  precife  Meaning  of  moral 
Words  can  be  known ;  and  yet  a  way,  whereby  their  Meaning 
may  be  known  certainly,    and  without  leaving  any  room  for 
any  conteft  about  it.     And  therefore  the  Negligence  or  Per- 
verfenefs  of  Mankind  cannot  be  excufed,  if  their  Difcourfes  io. 

Morality 
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Morality  be  not  much  more  clear,  than  thofe  in  Natural  Plii- 
lofophy  jfince  they  areaboutZ/fctfi  in  theMind,  which  are  none 
of  them  falfe  or  difproportionate  j  they  having  no  external 
Beings  for  the  Archetypes  which  they  are  referr'd  to,  and  muft 
correfpond  with.  It  is  far  eafier  for  Men  to  frame  in  their 
Minds  an  Ideay  which  /hall  be  the  Standard  to  which  they 
will  give  the  Name  jfifiice,  with  which  Pattern  fo  made,  all 
Actions  that  agree  fhaJl  pafs  under  that  Denomination,  than, 
having  feen  Anftides,  to  frame  an  Idea  that  /hall  in  all  Things 
be  exactly  like  him,  who  is  as  he  is,  let  Men  make  what  Idea 
they  pleafe  of  him.  For  the  one,  they  need  but  know  the 
Combination  of  Ideas  that  are  put  together  within  in  their  own 
Minds  j  for  the  other,  they  muft  enquire  into  the  whole  Na- 
ture, and  abfirufe  hidden  Conftitution,  and  various  Qualities 
of  a  thing  exiting  without  them. 

fi.  18.  Another  Reafon  tha^  makes  the  de-  .  ,   .     , 

fining  of  mixed  Mc  dei  fo  neceffary,  efpecially  of  ml  "^ 
moral  Words,  is  what  I  mentioned  a  little  be- 
fore, viz.  That  it  is  the  only  way  tvtercly  the  Signification 
of  the  mofi  tf/'them  can  be  known  with  Certainty.  For thtldeas 
they  ftand  for,  being  for  the  moft  part  fuch,  whofe  component 
Parts  no  where  exift  together,  but  fcattered  and  mingled  with 
others,  it  is  the  Mind  alone  that  collects  them,  and  gives  them 
the  Union  of  one  Idea  :  and  it  is  only  by  Words,  enumerating 
the  feveral  fimple  Ideas  which  the  Mind  has  united,  that  we 
can  make  known  to  others  what  their  Names  ftand  for  5  the 
Afliftance  of  the  Senfes  in  this  Cafe  not  helping  us,  by  the 
Propofal  of  fenfible  Objects, to  /hew  th?  Ideas,  which  ourNames 
of  this  kind  ftand  for,  as  it  does  often  in  the  Names  of  fenfible 
fimple  Ideas,  and  alfo  to  fome  Degree  in  thofe  of  Subftances. 

<$.  19.  'Thirdly,  Fcr  the  c::  the  Si g-         ctu-ji' 

nification  of  t  '   .  lances  as  they     sJj"cfs'    £ 

(land  for  the  Ideas  we  have  of  their  dillinct  Spe-     /£,■*?"'     j 

111,-  •  1  r  n  an" 

cies,  both  the  torem  :ntioned  ways,  viz.  oxjbe-zv-     &£„;£, 
ingand  defim.  ,  in  many  Cafes,  to  . 

be  made  ufe  of.  For  there  being  ordinarily  in  each  fort  fome 
leading  Qualities,  to  which  we  fuppofe  the  other  Ideas,  which 
make  up  our  complex  7>'. .7  of  that  Species,  annexed,  we  in- 
wardly give  the  fpecirtck  Name  to  that  thing,  wherein  that 
character  iftical  Mark  is  found,  which  we  take  to  be  the  rnoft: 
diftiogui/hing  Idea  of  that  Specie*.  Thefe  leading,  or  ch 
cterillical  (as  1  may  fo  call  them)  Ideas,  in  the  forts  of  Animals 
and  Vegetables,  is  (as  has  been  before  remarked,  Ch.  VI.  §.  29. 
and  Ch.lX.  ;;.  15.)  moftly  Figure,  and  in  inanimate  Bodies 
Colour,  and  in  fome  born  together.  Now,  I  2        § .  ao« 
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i  20.  Thefc  leading  fenJJble  Qualities  are 
Ideas  oft  e    t^0fe  which  make  x]je  chief  Ingredients  of  our 

leading     tyua-      n.      -r  i    rj  j  /•  i       »  ni 

/£«'«  o/"  Sub-  fteciJ2C'i  Ideas,  and  coniequently  the  molt  ob- 
ftances,  are  bell  fervable  and  unvariable  part  in  the  Definitions 
sot  by  (hewing,      °i  our  fpecifick  Names,  as  attributed  to  Sorts  of 

Subftanccs  coming  under  our  Knowledge.  For 
though  the  Sound  Man,  in  its  own  Nature,  be  as  apt  to  fig- 
nify  a  complex  Idea  made  up  of  Animality  and  Rationality, 
united  in  the  fame  Subject,  as  to  fignify  any  other  Combina- 
tion j  yet  ufed  as  a  Mark  to  ftand  tor  a  fort  of  Creatures  we 
count  of  our  own  kind,  perhaps  the  outward  Shape  is  as  necef- 
fary  to  be  tak  :n  into  our  complex  Idea,  fignified  by  the  word 
Man,  as  ary  other  we  find  in  ir  3  and  therefore  why  Tlato's 
Animal  im flume  Sifles  latis  unguibus,  fhould  not  be  as  good  a 
Definition  of  the  J^zmeMan,  landing  for  that  fort  of  Creatures, 
will  not  be  eafy  to  fhew:  For 'tis  the  Shape,  as  the  leading 
Quality,  that  feems  more  to  determine  that  Species,  than  a 
Faculty  of  Reafoning,  which  appears  not  at  firft,  and  in  fome 
never.  And  if  this  be  not  allowed  to  be  fo,  I  do  not  know  how 
they  can  be  excufed  from  Murder,  who  kill  monftrous  Births, 
(as  we  call  them)  becaufe  of  an  unordinary  Shape,  without 
knowing  whether  they  have  a  rational  Soul,  or  no  ;  which  can 
be  no  more  difcerned  in  a  well  formed,  than  ill  /haped  Infant, 
as  foon  as  born.  And  who  is  it  has  informed  us,  that  a  rati- 
onal Soul  can  inhabit  no  Tenement,  unlefs  it  has  juft  fuch  a 
fort  of  Frontifpiece,  or  can  join  it  felf  to,  and  inform  no  fort 
of  Body  but  one  that  is  juft  of  fuch  an  outward  Structure  ? 

§,21.  Now  thefe  leading  Qualities  are  befi 

*/     S  %         wade  known  by  flocw'mg,   and  can   hardly   be 

a  *ng    <?£     made  known  otherwife.     For  the  Shape  of  an 

'fiances! are befi    H°}'fe>  cr  Caffuary,  will  be  but  rudely  and  im- 

Pdt  byjhpvoing.      perfectly  imprinted  on  the  Mind  by  Words,  the 

fight  of  the  Animals  doth  it  a  thoufand  times 
better  :  And  the  Idea  of  the  particular  Colour  of  Gold  is  not 
to  be  got  by  any  Defcription  of  it,  but  only  by  the  frequent 
Exercife  of  the  Eyes  about  it,  as  is  evident  in  thofe  who  are 
ufed  to  this  Metal,  who  will  frequently  diftinguim.  true  from 
counterfeit,  pure  from  adulterate,  by  the  Sight,  where  others 
(who  have  as  good  Eyes,  but  yet,  by  ufe,  have  not  got  the 
precipe  nice  Idea  of  that  peculiar  Yellow)  fhall  not  perceive 
any  Difference.  The  like  may  be  faid  of  thofe  other  fimple 
Ideas  peculiar  in  their  kind  to  any  Subftance  5  for  which 
precife  Ideas,  there  are  no  peculiar  Names.  The  particular 
Rinsing  Sound  there  is  in  Gold,  diftinct  from  the  Sound  of 

othev 
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other  Bodies,  has  no  particular  Name  annexed  to  it,  no  more 
than  the  particular  Yellow  that  belongs  to  that  Metal. 

(j.  22.   But  becaufe  many  of  the  fimplc  Ideal 
that  make  up  our  fpecifick  Ideas  of  Subftances,        Th  Ideas  of 
are  Powers  which  lie  not  obvious  to  our  Senfes     their    Powers, 
in  the  Things  as  they  ordinarily  appear  ;  there-     liefi  h  Defini- 
fore,  in  the  Signification  of  our  Na??:es  of  Sab-     ilon- 
fiances,  fomc  part  of  the  Signification  will  be 
better  made  known  by  enumerating  thofe  fimple  Ideas,  than 
in  (hewing  the  Subflauce  it  J  elf.     For  he  that,  to  the  yeilow 
ihining  Colour  of  Gold  got  by  fight,  jfhall  from  my  enume- 
rating them,    have  the  Ideas  of  great  Ductility,   Fuiibiliry, 
Fixednefs,  and  Solubility  in  flq.  Regia,  will  have  a  perfeeler 
Idea  of  Gold,  than  he  can  have  by  feeing  a  piece  of  Geld,  and 
thereby  imprinting  in  his  Mind   only  its  obvious   Qualities. 
But  if  the  formal  Conftitution,   of  this  Alining  heavy  duelil 
thing,  (from  whence  all  thefe  its  Properties  flow)  lay  open  to 
our  Senfes,  as  the  formal  Conftitution,  or  EiTeiue  of  a  Tri- 
angle does,    the  Signification  of  the  Word  Gold  might  as 
eafily  be  alcertained  as  that  of  Triangle. 

§.  2  5.  Hence  we  may  take  Norice,  how  much 
the  Foundation  of  all  our  Knowledge  of  cor-  ,    eJj's"m 

forcalT'hivgs  lies  in  our  Senfes.  ForhowSpi-  isd;e  0f  ' ''spi- 
tes, feparate  from  Bodies,  (whofe  Knowledge  r/^ 
and  Ideas  of  thefe  Things,  are  certainly  much 
more  perfect  than  ours)  know  them,  we  have  no  Notion,  no 
Idea  at  all.  The  whole  extent  of  our  Knowledge,  or  Imagi- 
nation, reaches  not  beyond  our  own  Ideas,  limited  to  our  ways 
of  Perception.  Though  yet  it  be  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
Spirits  of  a  higher  Rank  than  thofe  immerfed  in  Fie  Pa,  m.iy 
have  as  clear  Ideas  of  the  radical  Conftitution  of  Subftances, 
as  we  have  of  a  Triangle,  and  fo  perceive  how  all  their  Pro- 
perties and  Operations  flow  from  thence  :  but  the  manner  how 
ihey  come  by  that  Knowledge,  exceeds  our  Conceptions. 

0.  24.  Bur  though  Definitions  will  ferve  to  ex- 
plain the  Names  of  Subftances,  as  they  ftand  for       .  *,?  alJ° 

1        T  ,  1,  ,  .\  of  i>;<p tancis 

our  Ideas ;  yet  they  leave  them  not  without  great     -    n  I 

Imperfection,  as  they  ftand  lor  Things,  tor  forma(,ie  to 
our  Names  ot  Subftances  being  not  put  barely  -Things. 
for  our  Ideas,  but  being  made  ufe  of  ultimately 
to  reprefent  Things,  and  fo  are  put  in  their  Place,  their  Sig- 
nification mult  agree  with  theTruth  of  Things,  as  well  as  with 
Mens  Ideas.  And  therefore  in  Subftances,  we  are  not  always  to 
reft  in  the  ordinary  complex  Idea,  commonly  received  as  the 

J   3  Signification 
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Signification  of  that  Word,  but  rauft  go  a  little  farther,  and  en- 
quire into  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  the  Things  themfelves, 
and  thereby  perfect,  as  much  as  we  can,  our  Ideas  of  the ir 
diftinct  Species* 5  or  elfe  learn  them  from  fuch  as  are  ufed  to 
that  fort  of  Things,  and  are  experienced  in  them.  For  fince  'tis 
intended  their  Names  fhould  ftand  for  fuch  Collections  of  Am- 
ple Ideas  as  do  really  exift  in  Things  themfelves,  as  well  as  for 
the  complex  Idea  in  other  Mens  Minds,  which  in  their  ordina- 
ry Acceptation  they  ftand  for:  therefore  to  define  their  Name s 
right,  natural  Hiflory  is  to  he  enquired  into  ;  and  their  Pro- 
perties are,  with  Care  and  Examination,  to  be  found  out.  For 
it  is  not  enough,  for  the  avoiding  Inconveniences  in  Difcourfes 
and  Arguings  about  natural  Bodies  and  fubftantial  Things,  to 
have  learned  from  thePropriety  of  theLanguage,  the  common, 
but  confuted,  or  very  imperfect.  Idee,  to  which  each  Word  is 
applied,  and  to  keep  them  to  that  Idea  in  our  ufb  of  them: 
but  we  iruft,  by  acquainting  our  felves  with  the  Kitfory  of  that 
fort  of  things  rectify  and  fettle  our  complex  Idea,  belonging  to 
each  fpecifick  Name  5  and  in  Difcourfe  with  others,  (if  we  find 
them  miftake  us)  we  ought  to  tell  what  the  complex  Idea  is 
that  we  make  fuch  a  Name  ftand  for.  This  is  the  more  ne- 
ceiTkry  to  be  done  by  all  thofe  who  fearch  after  Knowledge, 
and  Philofophical  Verity,  in  that  Children  being  taughtWords 
whilfl:  they  have  but  imperfect  Notions  of  Things,  apply  them 
at  Random,  and  without  much  thinking,  and  feldom  frame 
rmined  Ideas  to  be  fignifled  by  them.  Which  Cuftom,  (it 
being  eafy,  and  ferving  well  enough  for  the  ordinary  Affairs  of 
Life  and  Converfation)  they  are  apt  to  continue,  when  they  are 
Men  :  And  fo  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  learning  Words  ftrft,  and 
perfectly,  but  make  the  Notions  to  which  they  apply  thofe 
Words  afterwards,  very  overtly.  By  this  means  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  Men  fpeaking  the  proper  Language  of  their  Country,  ;'.  e. 
according  to  Grammar  Rules  of  that  Language,  do  yetfpeak 
very  improperly  of  Things  themfelves  5  and  by  their  arguing 
one  with  another,  make  but  fmall  Progress  in  the  Difcoveries 
cfufeful  Truths,  and  the  Knowledge  of  Things,  as  they  are 
to  be  found  in  themfelves,  and  not  in  our  Imaginations  ;  and 
k  matters  not  much,  for  the  Improvement  of  our  Knowledge, 
how  they  are  called. 

Net  eafy  to        §•  a5«    It  were  therefore  to  be.  wifh'd,    That 
he  made  fa.        MerN  verfed  in  Phyfical  Enquiries,  and  acquaint- 
ed with  the  feverai  forts  of  natural  Bodies,  would 
fet  down  thofe  fimple  Ideas,  wherein  they  obferve  the  Indivi- 
duals of  each  fort  conftantly  to  agree.     This  would  remedy  a 

great 
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great  deal  of  that  Confufion  which  comes  from  fcveral  Perfons, 
applying  the  fame  Name  roa  Collection  of  a  {'mailer  or  greater 
number  of  fenfible  Qualities,  proportionally  as  they  have  been 
more  or  lefs  acquainted  with,    or  accurate  in  examining  the 
Qualities  of  any  fort  of  Things,  which  come  under  one  Deno- 
mination. But  a  Dictionary  of  this  fort,  containing,  as  it  were,  a 
Natural  Hiitory,  requires  too  manyHands,  as  well  as  too  much 
Time,  Coft,  Pains  and  Sagacity,  ever  to  be  hoped  for ;  and  till 
that  be  done,  we  mud  content  our  felves  with  fuch  Definitions 
of  the  Names  of  Subftances,  as  explain  the  Senfe  Men  ufe 
them  in.  And  'twould  be  well,  where  there  is  Occafion,  ifrhey 
would  afford  us  fo  much.  This  yet  is  not  ufuallydone  j  but  Men 
talk  to  one  another,  and  difpute  in  Words,  whofe  meaning  is 
not  agreed  between  them,  out  of  a  miftake,  that  the  Signifi- 
cation of  common  Words   are  certainly  eftablifhed,    and  the 
precife  Ideas,  they  {land  for,  perfectly  known  $  and  that  it  is  a 
Shame  to  be  ignorant  of  them.     Both  which  Suppofitions  are 
falfe  :  no  Names  of  complex  Ideas  having  Co  fettled  determin- 
ed Significations,    that  they  are  co.-flantly  ufed   for  the  fame 
precife  Ideas.  Nor  is  it  a  Shame  for  a  Man  not  to  have  a  certain 
Knowledge  of  any  thing,  but  by  the  neceffary  ways  ofattaining 
it  j   and  fo  it  is  no  difercdit  not  v-  know  what  precife  Idea  any 
Sound  (lands  for  in  another  Man's  Mind,  without  he  declare 
it  to  me  by  fome  other  way  than  barely  u.        that  Sound, 
there  being  no  other  way,  without  fuch  a  Declarati  n,  certainly 
toknowit.     Indeed,  the  neceflity  of  Commr  nic        i  by  Lan- 
guage,   brings  Men  to  an  Agreement   in  the  Signification  of 
commonWords,  within  fome  tolerable. latitude,  that  mayferve 
for  ordinary  Converfation  j  and  fo  a  Man  cannot  be  fuppofed 
wholiy  ignorant  of  the  Ideas  which  are  annexed  to  Words  by 
common  Ufe,  in  a  Language  familiar  to  him.     But  common 
Ufe  being  but  a  very  uncertain  Rule,  which  reduces  it  felf  at 
lait  to  the  Ideas  of  particular  Men,  proves  of  en  but  a  very 
variable  Standard.  But  tho'fuch  a  Dic~tion.ary,  as  I  have  above- 
mention'd,  will  require  too  much  Time,  Coir,  and  Pairs,  to  be 
hop'd  for  in  this  Age  5  yet,  methinks,  it  is  not  unreafonable  to 
propofe,    that  Words  ftanding  for  Things,  which  are  known 
anddiitinguifh'd  by  their  outward  Shapes,  fhould  beexpfefled 
by  little  Draughts  and  Prints  made  of 'em.  A  Vocabulary  made 
after  thisFafhion,  would,  perhaps  with  more  eafe,   and  in  lefs 
time,. teach  the  true  Signification  of  manyTerms,  efpecialiy  in 
Languages  of  remote  Countries  or  Ages,  and  fettle  truer  / 
in  Mens  Minds  of  fcveral  Things,  whereof  we  read  the  Names 
in  SMtientAutbofS,  than  all  the  large  and  laborious  Co 
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of  learned  Criticks.  Naturalifts,  that  treat  of  Plants  and  Ani* 
mals,  have  found  the  Benefit  of  this  way  .-  And  he  that  has  had 
occafiontoconfult  them,  will  have  reafon  to  confefs,  that  he  has 
a  clearer.fr/c7z  otApium  or  Ibex,  from  a  little  Print  of  that  Herb, 
or  Beaft,  than  he  could  have  from  a  long  Definition  of  the 
Names  of  cither  of  them.  And  fo  no  doubt,  he  would  have 
of  Strigil  and  Si  fir  inn,  if  inftead  of  a  Cnrry-co?nb  and  Cymbal, 
which  are  the  JEnglijh  Names  Dictionaries  render  them  by, 
he  could  fee  ilamp'd  in  the  Margin,  (mall  Pictures  of  thefe  In- 
firuments,  as  they  were  in  ufe  amongft  the  Antients.  'Toga-, 
Tunica*  Tallivm,  are  Words  eafily  tranflated  by  Gown,  Coat, 
and  Cloak  $  but  we  have  thereby  no  more  true  Ideas  of  the 
Fafhion  of  thofe  Habits  amongH:  the  Romans,  than  we  have  of 
the  Faces  of  the  Taylors  who  made  'em.  Such  things  as  thefe, 
which  the  Eye  diftinguifhes  by  their  Shapes,  would  be  beft  let 
into  the  Mind  by  Draughts  made  of 'em,  and  more  determine 
the  Signification  of  fuch  Words,  than  any  other  Words  fet  for 
'em,  or  made  ufe  of  to  define  'em.  But  this  only  by  the  bye. 

§.  26.  Fifthly,  If  Men  will  not  be  at  the  Pains 
fifthly,  ByCon-     t0  declare  tne  meaning  of  theirWords,  and  Defi- 

sTnifi"atioT  r:itionS  of  theirTerms  are  not  t0  be  had  ;  yet  this 
is  the  leaft  can  be  expecled,that  in  all  Difcourfes 
wherein  one  Man  pretends  to  inftrucl  or  convince  another,  he 
ihould  ufe  the  fame  Word  covftantly  in  the  fame  Senfe :  If  this 
were  done,  (which  no  Body  can  refufe  without  great  Difinge- 
nuity)  many  of  the  Books  extant  might  be  fpared,  many  of  the 
ControverfiesinDifpute  would  beataner,d,feveralofthofegreat 
Volumes, fwollen  with  ambiguous Words,now  ufed  in  oneSenfe, 
and  by  and  by  in  another,  would  fhrink  into  a  very  narrow  com- 
pafs  5  and  many  of  the  Philofophers  (to  mention  no  other)  as 
well  as  Poets  Works,  might  be  contained  in  a  Nut  fhell. 

,  0*.  2.7.  But  after  all,  the  Provifion  of  Words  is 

When  the. y a-    f0  fcamv  jn  refpe&  of  that  infinite  variety  of 
nation    ts    to     r,-i  i  1      1        -» *  n-.  r  •      1     • 

y.    .,/(,.„,/       1  noughts,  tnat  Men,  wanting  lerms  to  iuit  their 

precife  Notions,  will,  notwithftanding  their  ut- 
moft  caution,  be  forced  ottr-n  to  ufe  the  fame  Word,  in  fome- 
what  different  Senfesi  And  though  in  the  Continuation  of  a 
Difcourfe,  or  the  Purfuk  of  an  Argument,  there  be  hardly  room 
to  digrefs  into  a  particular  Definition,  as  often  as  a  Man  varies 
the  Signification  cfanyTerm  5  yet  the  import  of  the  Difcourfe 
will,  for  the  moil  part,  if  there  be  no  ddigned  Fallacy,  fuffi- 
ciently  lead  candid  and  inteliigentReadcrs,  into  the  true  mean- 
ing of  it :  but  where  that  is  not  fufficient  to  guide  the  Reader, 
there  it  concerns  the  Writer  to  t:;:Tjlain  his  meaning,  and  fhew 
in  what  Senfe  he  there  ufes  that  Term.  BOOK 
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CHAR    I. 

Of  Knowledge  in  General. 

Si 
and  Reafonings,  hath  no  other  im- 


Ideas. 


Kntnvfetfye  is 
tbePerception  of 
the    Agreement 

or     D  i  j agree  - 
me nt  of  two  I- 
deas. 


1 1  N  C  E  the  Mind,  in  all  its  Thoughts 

Our  Knwj- 
mediate  Object    but   its  own  Ideas,     ^ecke     comer, 
which  it  alone  does  or  can  contemplate,  it  is    fa*  a^out  '•*> 
evident,    that  our  Knowledge  is  only  conver- 
fant  about  'em. 

0".  2.  Knowledge  then  feems  to  me  to  be  no- 
thing but  the  'Perception  of  the  Connection  and 
Agreement,  or  iDifagreemcnt  and  Repugnancy 
of  any  of  our  Ideas.  In  this  alone  it  confifts. 
Where  this  Perception  is,  there  is  Knowledge  5 
and  where  it  is  not,  there,  though  we  may  fan- 
cy, guefs,  or  believe,  yet  we  always  come  fhort 
of  Knowledge.  For  when  we  know  that  White  is  net  Blacky 
what  do  we  elfe  but  perceive,  that  thefe  two  Ideas  do  not  a- 
gree  ?  When  we  poiTefs  our  felves  with  the  utmoft  Security  of 
the  Demonllration,  that  the  three  Angles  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  ones,  What  do  we  more  but  perceive,  that 
Equality  to  two  right  ones,  does  neceflarily  agree  to,  and  is 
int'eparible  from,  the  three  Angles  of  a  Triangle  ?  * 

£_£ 

*  The  pacing  of  Certainty,  as  Mr.  Locke  docs,  in   the  Perception  of 
the  Agreement  or   Difcgrecmer.t  of  our  Idea?,    the  Biihop  of  Worceftet 
Qs  may  be  of  dangerous  Confequence  to  that  Article  of  Faith  which 
he  has  endeavoured  to  defend  ;  M  r.  Locke  an- 

fwers,  -j  Sire  your  Lordfhip  hath  not,  r.s  I  remember,  f  In  bis  zd 
(hewn,  or  gen:  about  to  (hew,  how  this  Propofuion,  Letter  to  the 
'viz..  that  Certainty  cenffts  in  the  Perception  or  the  A-  BiJhopofWox- 
greemenc  or  Difagreement  of  two  Ideas,  is  eppofue  or  ceiter,  *.  83., 
inconfillent  with  that  Article  of  Faith,  which  jour  Lord-  tjfe. 
/hip  I.  .        end:    '  i'i   plain,  'tis  but  your 

Lordfliip's  Fear,  that  it  may  be  of  dangerous  Confequence  to  it,  which,  as 
I  humbly  conceive,  is  no  Proof  that  it  is  any  way  inconfiftent  with  that 
Article. 

No 
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§.  5.  But  to  underftand  a  little  more  diftincl:- 
Tbis  Agreement     ly,   wherein  this  Agreement  or  Difagreement 
fourfold.  confifls,  I  think  we  may  reduce  it  ail  to  thefc 

four  Sorts  : 

1.  Identity,  or  Tiiverjity. 
%.  Relatio?2. 

3.  Co-exifience,  or  nccejfary  Connefiion. 

4.  Real  Exiftence. 

S.  4.  Firfi,  As  to  the  firft  fort  of  Agreement 
Fir/},     Of      or  Difagreement,  viz.  Identity,  or  tDiverJity. 
Identity,    or        'Tis  the  firft  A£l  of  the  Mind,  when  it  has 
Diverfity.  any  Sentiments  or  Ideal  at  all,    to  perceive  its 

Ideas,  and  fo  far  as  it  perceives  them,  to 
know  each  what  it  is,  and  thereby  alfo  to  perceive  their 
difference,  and  that  one  is  not  another.  This  isfo  abfolutely 
neceffary,  that  without  it  there  could  be  no  Knowledge,  no 

Reasoning, 

No  Body,  I  think,  can  blame  your  Lordfhip,  or  any  one  elfe,  for  be- 
ing concerned  for  any  Article  of  the  Chriilian  Faith  ;  bat  if  that  Concern 
(as  it  may,  and  as  we  know  it  has  done)  make  any  one  apprehend  Dan- 
ger, where  no  Danger  is ;  are  we,  therefore,  to  give  up  and  condemn 
any  Propofition,  becauf?  any  one,  though  of  the  firft  Rank  and  Magni- 
tude, fears  it  may  be  of  dangerous  Confequence  to  any  Truth  of  Religion, 
without  mewing  that  it  is  fo  ?  If  fuch  Fears  be  the  Meafures  whereby  to 
judge  ot  Truth  and  Falfhood,  the  affirming  that  there  are  Antipodes 
would  be  (till  a  H?refy  ;  and  the  Do£lrine  of  the  Motion  of  the  Earth, 
muft  be  rejected,  as  overthrowing  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  5  for  of  that 
dangerous  Confequence  it  has  been  apprehended  to  be,  by  many  learned  and 
pious  Divinss,  out  of  their  great  Concern  for  Religion.  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding thofe  great  Apprehenfions  of  what  dangerous  .Confequence  it 
might  be,  it  is  now  univerfally  received  by  Learned  Men,  as  an  undoubted 
Truth  ;  and  writ  for  by  fome,  whofe  Belief  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  at  all 
queftioned;  and  particularly,  very  lately,  by  a  Divine  of  the  Church  of 
England,  with  great  Strength  of  Reafon,  in  his  wonderfully  ingenious  New 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

The  Reafon  your  Lordfhip  gives  of  your  Fearf,  that  it  may  be  of  fuch 
dangerous  Confequence  to  that  Article  of  Faith,  which  your  Lordjhip  -endea- 
vours to  defend,  though  it  occur  in  more  Places  than  one,  is  only  this, 
*viz.  That  it  is  made  ufe  of  by  ill  Men  to  do  Mifchief,  i.  e.  to  oppofe  that 
Article  of  Faith,  which  your  Lordfhip  hath  endeavoured  to  defend.  But, 
my  Lord,  if  it  be  a  Reafon  to  lay  by  any  thing,  as  bad,  becaufe  it  is,  or 
may  be  ufed  to  an  ill  Purpofe,  I  know  not  what  will  be  innocent  enough 
to  be  kept.  Arms,  which  were  made  for  our  Defence,  are  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  to  do  Mifchief;  and  yet  they  are  not  thought  of  dangerous 
Confequence  for  all  that.  No  Body  lays  by  his  Sword  and  Piftols,  or  thinks 
'em  of  'fuch  dangerous  Confequence  as  to  be  negledid,  or  thrown  away, 

becaute 
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Reafuning,  r.o  Imagination,  no  diftinft  Thoughts  af all.     By 

this  the  Mind  clearly  and  infallibly  perceives  each  Idea  to 
aoree  with  it  felf,  and  to  be  what  it  is  5  and  all  diilinct  Ideas 
todifagree,  i.  e.  the  one  not  to  be  the  other  :  And  this  it  does 
without  Pains,  Labour,  or  Deduction  j  but  at  firlt  view,  bv  its 
natural  Power  of  Perception  and  Diftinftion.  And  though  Men 
of  Art  have  reduced  this  into  thofe  general  Rules,  What  is,  is  5 
and  It  is  impojjible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  bey 
for  ready  Application  in  all  Cafes,  wherein  there  may  be  oc- 
eafion  to  reflect  on  it  3  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  firft  Exercife 
of  this  Faculty,  is  about  particular  Ideas.  A  Man  infallibly 
knows,  as  foon  as  ever  he  has  them  in  his  Mind,  that  the 
Ideas  he  calls  White  and  Round,  are  the  very  Ideas  they  are  5 
and  that  they  are  not  other  Ideas  which  he  calls  Red  ox  Square, 
Nor  can  any  Maxim  or  Proportion  in  the  World*  make  him 
know  it  clearer  or  furer  than  he  did  before,  and  without  any 
fuch.  general  Rule.  This  then  is  the  firit  Agreement  or  Dis- 
agreement, 

becaufe  Robbers,  and  the  vvorll  of  Men,  fometimes  make  ufe  of  them, 
to  take  away  honeft  Mens  Lives  or  Goods.  And  the  Reafon  is,  becaufe 
they  were  defigned,  and  will  ferve  to  preferve  *em.  And  who  knows  but 
this  may  be  the  prefent  Cafe  ?  If  your  Lordfhip  thinks,  that  placing  of 
Certainty  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  £>ifagreement  of  Ideas, 
be  to  be  rejected  as  falfe,  becaufe  you  apprehend  it  v:cy  be  of  dangerous 
Confequehce  to  that  Article  of  Faith ;  on  the  other  fid:,  perhaps  others, 
with  me,  may  think  it  a  Defence  againll  Error,  and  lb  (as  being  of  good 
ufe)  to  be  received  and  adhered  to. 

I  would  not,  my  Lord,  be-  hereby  thought  to  fet  up  my  own,  or  any 
ones  Judgment  againll  your  Lordfliip's.  But  I  have  laid  this  only  to  (hew, 
while  the  Argument  lies  for  or  againft  the  Truth  of  any  Proportion, 


jpofuion.  For  Imagina- 
tion will  be  fet  up  againll  Imagination,  and  the  ltronger  probably  will  be 
againll  your  Lordfhip  ;  the  ftrongeft  Imaginations  being  ufually  in  the 
..il  Heads.  The  only  way,  in.  this  Cafe,  to  put  it  pad  doubt,  is 
to  (hew  trie  Inconfiflency  of  the  two  Propofuiom. ;  and  tl  En  it  will  be  feen, 
that  en."  overthrows  the  other  ;  the  tru  .  one. 

Your  Lordfhip  fays  indeed,  This  is  a  new  il  '  Cei  ah   v.     I  will 

not  fay  fo  r  fear  of  del  10I  from  your  Lord- 

ihip,  ior  being  too  forward  to  affume  to  ;  .  .  of  being  an 

gives  me  occa  I    ;;cuie  me  (rem 

being  thought  impertin.-nt  Lc  any 

other,  or  older  Method  of  <  ?     For  if  there  be 

no  other,  nor  older  than  this,  either  this  w  .  J  0f  Cer- 

tainty, and  fo  mine  is  r.c  new  one  ;  or  elfe  the  World  is  c.  ie  lor 

this 
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agreement,  which  the  Mind  perceives  in  its  Ideal  ;  which  it 
always  perceives  at  firfl  Sight :  And  if  there  ever  happen  any 
doubt  about  it,  'twill  always  be  found  to  be  about  the  Names, 
and  not  the  Ideas  themfelves,  whofe  Identity  and  Diverfity 
will  alwajs  be  perceived,  as  foon  and  as  clearly  as  the  Ideal 
themfeives  are  $  nor  can  it  pofloly  be  other  wife. 

§.  5.  Secondly,  The  next  fort  of  Agreement, 
Secondly,        or  Difagreement,    the  Mind  perceives  in  any  of 
Relative.  its  Ideal,  may,  I  think,  be  called  Relative,  and 

is  nothing,  but  the  Perception  of  the  Relation 
"between  any  t*xo  Ideas,  of  what  kind  foever,  whether  Sub- 
ftances,  Modes,  or  any  other.  For  fince  all  diftin£t  Ideas 
muft  eternally  be  known  not  to  be  the  fame,  and  fo  be  univer- 
fally  and  conftantiy  denied  one  of  another,  there  could  be  no 
room  for  any  poiitive  Knowledge  at  all,  if  we  could  not  per- 
ceive any  Relation  between  our  Ideal,  and  find  out  the  Agree- 
ment 


this  rma  one,  after  having  been  fo  long  in  the  want  of  fo  neceffary  a  thing, 
as  a  Method  of  Certainty.  If  there  be  an  older,  I  am  lure  your  Lordfhip 
cannot  but  know  it ;  your  condemning  mine  as  new,  as  well  as  your 
thorough  Infight  into  Antiquity,  cannot  but  iatisfy  every  Eody  that  you  do. 
And  therefore  to  fet  the  World  right,  in  a  thing  of  that  great  Concern- 
ment, and  to  overthrow  mine,  and  thereby  prevent  the  dangerous  Conje- 
quence  there  is  in  my  having  unfeafonably  Jiarted  it,  will  not,  I  humbly 
conceive,  mifbecomeyour  Lordfhip' s  Care  of  that  Article  you  have  endea- 
voured to  defend,  nor  the  good  Will  you  bear  to  Truth  in  general.  For  I 
will  be  anfwerable  for  my  felt,  that  I  fhall ;  and  I  think  I  may  be  for  all 
others,  that  they  all  will  give  off  the  placing  of  Certainty  in  the  Percep- 
tion of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas,  if  your  Lordfhip  will  be 
pleafed  to  (hew,  that  it  lies  in  any  thing  elfe. 

But  truly,  not  to  afcribe  to  my  felf  an  Invention  of  what  has  been  as 
old  as  Knowledge  is  in  the  Wcrld,  I  mull  own  I  am  not  guilty  of  what 
your  LorJfhip  is  pleafed  to  call Jlartitlg  new  Methods  cf  Certainty.  Know- 
ledge, ever  fince  there  has  been  any  in  the  World,  has  confuted  in  one 
particular  Action  of  the  Mind  ;  and  fo,  I  conceive,  will  continue  to  do  to 
the  en  J  of  it.  And  to  J}  art  new  Methods  oj  Knowledge,  or  Certainty,  (for 
they  are  tome  the  fame  thing)  i.  e.  to  find  out  and  propofe  new  Methods 
of  attaining  new  Knowledge,  either  with  more  Eafe  and  Qviicknefs,  or  in 
things  yet  unknown,  is  what  I  think  no  Body  could  blame  :  But  this  is 
not  that  which  you:  Lordlhip  here  means,  by  new  Methods  of  Certainty. 
Your  Lordfhip,  I  think,  means  by  it,  the  placing  of  Certainty  in  fome- 
thing,  wherein  either  it  does  not  confiit,  or  elfe  wherein  i:  was  not  placed 
before  now  ;  if  this  were  to  be  called  a  new  Method  of  Certainty.  As  to 
the  latter  of  thefe,  I  fhall  know  whether  I  am  guilty  or  no,  when  your 

Lordfhip 
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inent  or  Difagreement  they  have  one  with  another,    in  fe- 
vera!  ways  the  Mind  takes  of  comparing  'em. 

$.6.  'Thirdly,  The  third  fort  of  Agreement  ,_-.  „ 
orDifagreement  to  be  found  in  our  Ideas,  which  Co-ex'flen  J 
the  Perception  of  the  Mind  is  employ'd  about, 
is  Coexifience,  or  Non-co-exifttuce,  in  the  fame  Subject  ; 
and  this  belongs  particularly  to  Subftances.  Thus  when  we 
pronounce  concerning  Gold,  that  it  is  fixed,  our  Knowledge 
of  this  Truth  amounts  to  no  more  but  this,  that  Fixednefs, 
or  a  Power  to  remain  in  the  Fire  unconfumed,  is  an  Idea  that 
always  accompanies,  and  is  joined  with  that  particular  fort 
of  Yellownefs,  Weight,  Fufibility,  Malleablenefs,  and  Solu- 
bility in  Aq.  R-Cgia<>  which  make  our  complex/^  fignirled 
by  the  Word  Gold. 

§.  7- 


Lordfhip  will  do  me  the  Favour  to  tell  me,  wherein  it  was  placed  before  : 
which  your  Lordfhip  knows  I  profeffed  my  felf  ignorant  of,  when  I  writ 
my  Book,  and  fo  I  am  Hill.  But  if  flatting  of  new  Methods  of  Certainty, 
be  the  placing  of  Certainty  in  fomethmg  wherein  it  does  not  confilt ;  whe- 
ther I  have  done  that  or  no,  I  mult  appeal  to  the  Experience  of  Man- 
kind. 

There  a»e  feveral  Actions  of  Mens  Minds,  that  they  are  confeious  to 
the-mldves  of  performing,  as  willing,  believing,  knowing,  &c.  which  they 
have  fo  particular  fenfeof,  that  they  can  diitinguifh'em  one  from  another  , 
or  elfe  they  could  not  fay,  when  they  willed,  when  they  believed,  and 
when  they  knew  any  thing.  But  tho1  thefe  Actions  were  different  enough 
from  one  another,  not  to  be  confounded  by  thofe  who  fpoke  of  'em,  yet 
no  Body  that  I  had  met  with,  had,  in  their  Writings,  particularly  fee 
down  wherein  the  Act,  of  Knowing  precisely  confifted. 

To  this  Reflection,  upen  the  Actions  of  my  own  Mind,  the  Subject  of 
ny  Ejfay  concerning  Human  Underflanding  naturally  led  me;  wherein,  if 
I  have  done  any  thing  r.svj,  i:  has  been  to  defcribe  to  others,  more  parti- 
cularly than  had  been  done  before,  what  it  is  their  Minds  do,  when  they 
perform  that  Action  which  they  call  Knowing  ;  and  if,  upon  Examination, 
they  obferve  I  nave  given  a  true  Account  of  that  Action  of  their  Minds 
in  ail  the  Parts  of  it  ;  I  fuppofe  it  will  be  in  vain  to  difpute  againit  what 
they  find  and  feci  in  themlelves.  And  if  I  have  not  told  them  right  and 
exactly  what  they  find  and  feel  in  theinfelves,  when  their  Minds  perform 
the  Act  of  knowing,  what  I  have  (aid  will  be  all  in  vain  ;  Men  will  not 
be  perfuaded  againit  their  Senfes.  Krowledge  is  an  internal  Perception  of 
their  Minds;  and  if,  when  they  reflect  on  it,  they  find  it  is  not  what  I 
have  laid  it  is,  my  Groundlefs  Conceit  will  not  be  hearken' d  to,  but  be 
exploded  by  every  Body,  and  die  of  it  felf :  And  no  Body  need  to  be  at 
any  Paie.;  ;o  drive  i;  out  of  the  World,     So  impoffible  is  it  to  find  out,  or 

uart 
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r      •/    ^r        $.7.  Fourthly,  The  fourth  and  laft  fort  is, 

Fourthly.   Of       nccziTmia  ■ 

real  Exigence  *  °    ac^la^  rea'-  l^xijience  agreeing  to  any 

Idea.  Within,  thefe  four  forts  of  Agreement 
or  Difagreement,  is,  I  fuppofe,  contained  all  the  Knowledge 
we  have,  or  are  capable  or  :  For  all  the  Enquiries  that  we  can 
make  concerning  any  of  our  Ideas,  all  that  we  know  or  can 
affirm  concerning  any  of  'em,  is,  That  it  is,  or  is  not  the  fame 
with  fome  other  ;  that  it  does,  or  does  not  always  co-exift  with 
fome  other  Idea  in  the  fame  Subject  ;  that  it  has  this  or  that 
Relation  to  fome  other  Idea  ;  or  that  it  has  a  real  Exigence 
without  the  Mind.  Thus  'Blue  is  vot  Yellow,  is  of  Identity, 
fZ%o  triangles  ufon  equal  Safzs,  between  two  Tarallels  arc 

equal, 


ftart  new  Methods  of  Cer!ah:'y,  or  to  have  'em  received,  if  any  one  places 
it  in  any  thing,  but  in  that  wherein  it  really  confifts:  Much  lefs  can  any 
one  be  in  danger  to  be  milled  into  Error, by  any  luch  ne<w,  and  to  every  one 
vifib'y  fenfelefs  Project  Can  it  be  fuppoled,  that  any  one  could  fait  a  new 
Method  of  Seeing,  and  perfuade  Men  thereby,  that  they  do  not  fee  what 
they  do  fee?  is  it  to  be  feared,  That  any  one  can  call  fuch  a  Milt  over 
their  Eyes,  that  they  ihould  not  knew  when  they  fee,  and  io  be  led  out  cf 
their  way  by  it  ? 

Knowledge,  I  find  in  my  felf,  and  I  conceive  in  others,  confifts  in  the 
Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Disagreement  of  the  immediate  Objects 
of  the  Mind  in  Thinking,  which  I  call  Ideas:  But  whether  it  does  io  in 
others  or  no,  mull  be  determined  by  their  own  Experience,  reflecting  up- 
on the  Action  of  their  Mind  in  knowing  ;  for  chat  I  cannot  alter,  nor  I 
think  they  therdfelves.  But  whether  they  will  call  thofe  immediate  Ob# 
jeds  of  their  Minds  in  thinking,  Ideas  or  no,  is  perfectly  in  their  own 
Choice.  If  they  difiike  that  Name,  they  may  call  'em  Notions  or  Con- 
ceptions, or  how  they  pieafc,  it  matters  not,  if  they  ufe  them  fo  as  to  avoid 
Obfcurity  and  Cor.fufion.  If  they  are  conttr.ntly  ufed  in  the  fame  and  a 
known  Senfe,  every  one  ha"  the  Liberty  to  plcafe  himfelf  in  his  Terms, 
there  lies  neither  Truth,  nor  Error,  nor  Science,  in  that ;  tho'  thofe  that 
take  'em  for  Things,  and  not  for  what  they  are,  bare  arbitrary  Signs  of 
our  Ideas,  make  a  great  deal  of  Do  often  about  'em  ;  as  if  iome  great 
Matter  lay  in  the  ufe  of  this  or  that  Sound.  All  that  I  know,  or  can 
imagine,  of  Difference  about  'em,  is,  that  thofe  Words  are  always  belt, 
■whole  Significations  are  belt  known  in  the  Senfe  they  are  ufed  ;  and  ib 
are  leait  apt  to  breed  Coniufion. 

My  Lord,  your  Lordihip  has  been  pleafed  to  find  fault  with  my  ufe 
-of  the  new  Term  I  ■■.  ithout  telling  me  a  better  Name  for  the  imme- 

diate Objects  of  the  Mind  in  thinking.  Your  Lordihip  alio  has  been 
pleafed  to  find  fault  with  my  Definition  of  Knowledge,  without  doing  me 
-the  F&vour  to  give  me  a  better.    For  it  is  only  about  my  Defi nition  of 

K  nowledge, 
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;!,  is  of  Relation  :  Iron  is  fufccptiUe  of  mtignetical  Jm' 
frejjions,  is  of  Co-exiftence  :  GO  2)  is,  is  of  real  Exiftence. 
Tho'  Identity  and  Co-exiflence  are  truly  nothing  but  Rela- 
tions, yet  they  are  fo  peculiar  ways  of  Agreement  or  Dis- 
agreement of  our  Ideas,  that  they  deferve  well  to  he  con- 
iidered  as  diftinct  Heads,  and  not  under  Relation  in  general  ; 
fince  they  are  fo  different  Grounds  of  Affirmation  and  Nega- 
tion, as  will  eafily  appear  to  any  one  who  will  but  reflect  on 
what  is  faid  in  feveral  Places  of  this  Effay.  I  fhould  now 
proceed  to  examine  the  feveral  Degrees  of  our  Knowledge, 
but  that  it  is  neceflary  firft  to  confider  the  different  Accepta- 
tions of  the  Word  Knowledge. 

h.  8.  There  are  feveral  ways  wherein  the  Knowledge, 
Mind  is  poffeffed  of  Truth  3  each  of  which  is  atlual  or  ha- 
called  Knowledge.  bitual. 

1.  There 


Knowledge,  that  all  this  Stir  concerning  Certainty  is  made.  For  with 
mc,  to  know  and  be  certain,  is  the  fame  thing  ;  what  I  know,  that  I  am 
certain  of;  and  what  I  am  certain  of,  that  I  know.  What  reaches  to 
Knowledge,  I  think  may  be  called  Certainty ;  and  what  comes  fhort  of 
Certainty,  I  think  cannot  be  called  Knowledge  ;  as  your  Lordihip  could 
not  but  obferve  in  the  1 8th  Section  of  Chap.  4.  of  my  4th  Book,  which 
you  have  quoted. 

My  Definition  of  Knowledge  {lands  thus :  Knowledge  feems  to  me,  to  be 
nothing  but  the  Perception  of  the  Connexion  and  Agreement,  or  Difagreement 
and  Repugnancy  of  any  of  our  Ideas.  This  Definition  your  Lordfhip  diflikes, 
and  apprehends  it  ?nay  be  of  dangerous  Cowfequencc  as  to  that  Article  ofChri- 
jlian  Faith,  which  your  Lordfhip  has  endeavoured  to  defend.  For  this  there  is 
a  very  eafy  Remedy  :  It  is  but  for  your  Lordfhip  to  fet  afide  this  Definition 
of  Knowledge,  by  giving  us  a  better,  and  this  Danger  is  over.  But  your 
Lordihip  feems  rather  to  have  a  Ccntroverfy  with  my  Book,  for  having  it 
in  it,  and  to  put  me  upon  the  Defence  of  it ;  for  which  1  muft  acknowledge 
my  (elf  obliged  to  your  Lordfhip  for  affording  me  fo  much  of  your  Time, 
and  for  allowing  me  the  Honour  of  converfing  fo  much  with  one  fo  far  above 
me  in  all  Refpcffs. 

Your  Lordihip  fays,  It  may  be  of  dangerous  Confequmce  tn  that  Article  of 
i  .   which  you  ba<ve  endeavoured  to  d  fend.     Tho'  the  Laws  of 

Difputing  allow  bare  Denial  as  a  fuflicient  Anfwer  to  Sayings,  without  any 
offer  of  a  Proof;  yet,  my  Lord,  to  fhew  how  willing  I  am  to  give  your 
Lordfhip  all  Satisfaction,  in  what  you  apprehend  may  be  of  dangerous 
•wr.ee  in  my  Book,  as  to  tlut  Article,  I  ihall  not  ftand  11  ill  fullenly, 
and  put  your  Lordfhip  upon  the  Difficulty  of  fhewing  wherein  that  Dan- 
ger bos ;  but  (hall,  on  the  other  fide,  endeavour  to  (hew  your  Lordfhip 
that  that  Definition  of  mine,  whether  true  or  falfe,  right  or  v>rong,  can 

be 
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t.  There  is  a  final  Knowledge,  which  is  the  prefent  View 
the  Mind  has  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreemenr  of  any  of 
its  Ideas,  or  of  the  Relation  they  have  one  to  another. 

2.  A  Man  is  faid  to  know  any  Propofition,  which  having 
been  once  laid  before  his  Thoughts,  he  evidently  perceived 
the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  thtldcas  whereof  it  confifts  j 
and  fo  lodg'd  it  in  his  Memory,  that  whenever  that  Propofition 
comes  again  to  be  reflected  on,  he,  without  doubt  or  hefita- 
tion,  embraces  the  right  fide,  affents  to,  and  is  certain  of  the 
Truth  of  it.  This,  I  think,  one  may  call  habitual  Knowledge : 
And  thus  a  Man  may  be  faid  to  know  all  chofe  Truths  which 
are  lodged  in  his  Memory,  by  a  foregoing  clear  and  full  Per- 
ception, whereof  the  Mind  is  allured  paft  doubt,  as  often  as  it 
hasOccafionto  reflect  on  them.  For  our  finite  Underftandings 
being  able  to  think  cle  iriy  and  diftinclly,  but  on  one  thing  at 
once,  if  Men  had  no  Knowledge  of  any  more  than  what  they 
actually  thought  on,  they  would  all  be  very  ignorant  :  And 
he  that  knew  moft,  would  know  but  one  Truth,  that  being  aH 
hs  was  able  to  think  on  zt  one  time.  (j.  o. 


be  ofm  dangerous  Con'cquence  to  that  Article  of  Faith.     The  Realon  which 
I  fhall  offer  for  it,  is  this :  Becaufe  it  can  be  of  no  Confequence  to  it  at  all. 

That  whic"!  your  Lo'dlhip  is  airaid  it  may  be  dangerous  to,  is  an  Article 
of  Faith  :  That  which  your  Lordfhip  labours  and  is  concerned  for,  is  the 
Certainty  of  Faith.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  humbly  conceive  the  Certainty  of 
Faith,  if  your  Lordfhip  thinks  fit  to  call  it  fo,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Certainty  of  Knowledge.  And  to  talk  of  the  Certainty  of  Faith,  feems  all 
one  to  me,  as  to  talk  of  the  Knowledge  of  Believing,  a  way  of  fpeaking 
sot  eafy  to  me  to  underitand. 

Place  Knowledge  in  what  you  will,  fart  what  new  Methods  of  Certainly 
you  pleaie,  that  are  apt  to  leave  Mens  Minds  more  doubtful  than  before : 
Place  Certainty  on  fuch  Grounds  as  will  leave  little  or  no  Knowledge  in 
the  World.  For  theie  are  the  Arguments  your  Lordfhip  ules  againft  my 
Definition  of  Knowledge  ;  this  (hakes  not  at  all,  nor  in  the  lead  concerns 
the  Aiiurance  of  Faith  ;  this  is  quite  diitinct  from  it,  ndther  Hands  nor 
falls  with  Knowledge. 

Faith  Hands  by  it  felf,  and  upon  Grounds  of  its  own ;  nor  can  be  re- 
moved from  them,  and  placed  on  thole  of  Knowledge.  Their  Grounds 
are  fo  far  from  being  the  fame,  cr  having  any  common,  that  when  it  is 
brought  to  Certainty,  Faith  is  deliroyed ;  'tis  Knowledge  then,  and  Faith 
eo  longer. 

With  what  Affurance  foever  of  Believing,  I  affent  to  any  Article  of 
Faith,  lb  that  I  itedfaitly  venture  my  All  upon  it,  it  is  full  but  Believing. 
Bring  it  to  Certainty,  and  it  ceafes  to  be  Faith.  I  believe  that  Tefus  Chrift 
was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  rcfe  again  the  third  Day  from  the  Dead, 
god  aicended  into  Heaven  :  Let  new  fucb  Methods  of  Knowledge  or  Cer- 
tainty 


Knowledge.  tip 

(J.  p.  Of  habitual  Knowledge,  there  are  alfo, 
vulgarly  fpeaking,  two  Degrees  :  „"" 

firfty  The  one  is  of  fitch  Truths  laid  up  in    ^'S 
the  Memory,  as  whenever  they  occur  to  the  Mind 
it  actually  perceives  the  Relation  is  between  tbofe  Ideas.  And 
this  is  in  all  thofe  Truths,  whereof  we  have  an  intuitive  K 
ledge,  where  the  Ideas  themfelves,  by  an  immediate  Yi-w,  dis- 
cover their  Agreement  or  Disagreement  one  with  another. 

Secondly,  The  other  is  of fitch  -Truths,  wb  -  Mind 

having  been  convinced,  it  retains  the  Memory  of  the  Convic- 
tion, without  the  'Proofs.  Thus  a  Man  that  remembers  cer- 
tainly, that  he  once  perceived  theDemoniiration  that  tne  three 
Angles  of  a  Triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  is  certain  t'ndt 
he  knows  it,  becaufe  he  cannot  doubt  of  the  Truth  of  it.  In  his 
adherence  to  a  Truth,  where  the  Demonilration,  by  which  it 
was  at  firft  known,  is  forgot,  tho'  a  Man  may  be  thought  rather 
to  believe  his  Memory,  than  really  to  know,  and  this  way  of 
entertaining  a  Truth  feemed  formerly  to  me  like  fomething 
betweenOpinion  andKnowledge,a  fort  ofAffurance  which  ex- 
ceeds bare  Belief,  for  that  relies  on  the  Teitimony  of  another  • 
Yet  upon  a  dueExamination,I  find  it  comes  not  fhort  of  perfect 
Certainty,  and  is  in  effect  true  Knowledge.  That  which  is  apt  to 
miflead  our  firft  Thoughts  into  a  mil/take  in  this  Matter  is,  that 
the  Agreement  or  Disagreement  of  the  Ideas  in  this  Cafe  is 


tainty  be  farted,  as  leave  Metis  Minds  more  doubtful  than  before  :  Let  the 
Grounds  of  Knowledge  be  refclved  into  what  any  one  pkafes,  i:  touches 
not  my  faith  ;  the  Foundation  of  that  ftands  as*fure  as  before,  and  cannot 
be  at  all  fhaken  by  it ;  and  one  may  as  well  fay,  That  any  thing  that 
weakens  the  Sight,  or  calls  a  Mill  before  the  Eyes,  endangers  the  Hear- 
ing; as  that  any  thing  which  alters  the  Nature  of  Knowledge  (if  that  could 
be  dene)  fhould  be  of  dangerous  Confluence  to  an  Article  of  Faith. 

Whether  then  I  am  or  1  am  not  millaken,  in  the  placing  Certainty  in 
the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Disagreement  of  Ideas ;  whether  this 
Account  of  Knowledge  be  true  or  falfe,  enlarges  or  ftraitens  the  Bounds  of 
it  more  than  it  (hould  ;  Faith  ftill  ftands  upon  i:s  own  Balls,  which  is  cot 
at  all  altered  by  it ;  and  every  Article  of  that  has  juft  the  fame  unmoved 
Foundation,  and  the  very  fame  Credibility,  that  it  had  before.  So  that, 
my  Lord,  whatever  I  have  faid  about  Certainty,  and  hew  much  foever  I 
may  be  out  in  it,  if  I  am  miilaken,  your  Lorcfhip  has  no  Reafon  to  ap- 
prehend any  Danger  to  any  Article  of  Faith,  from  thence  ;  every  cne  of 
them  Hands  upon  the  fame  Bottom  it  did  before,  out  of  the  Reach  or  wl  zt 
belongs  to  Knowledge  and  Certainty.  And  thus  much  of  my  ivay  of  Cer- 
tainty bs  Ideas  ;  which  I  hope,  will  fatisfy  your  Lordfhip  how  far  it  is 
from  being  dangerous  to  any  Article  of  the  Ckriftian  Faith  whatfosvex. 

Vol!,  II,  K  not 
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not  perceived ,  as  it  was  at  firft,  by  an  actual  view  of  all  the  in- 
termediate Ideas,  whereby  the  Agreement  or  Disagreement  of 
thofe  in  the  Propofition  was  at  firft  perceived  5  but  by  other  in- 
termediate Ideas,  that  fhew  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement 
of  the  Ideas  contained  in  the  Propofition  whofe  Certainty  we 
remember.  For  Example,  in  this  Propofition,  that  the  three 
Angles  ot  a  Triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  one  who  has 
feen  and  clearly  perceived  the  Demonstration  of  this  Truth, 
knows  it  to  be  true,  when  that  Demonftration  is  gone  out  of  his 
Mind  5  fo  that  at  prefent  it  is  not  actually  in  view,  and  poffibly 
cannot  be  recollected  :  But  he  knows  it  in  a  different  way  from 
what  he  did  before.  The  Agreement  of  the  two  Ideas  joined  in 
that  Propofition  is  perceived,  but  it  is  by  the  Intervention  of 
other  Ideas  than  thofe  which  at  firft  produced  that  Perception. 
He  remembers,  i.  e.  he  knows  (forRemecibrance  is  but  the  re- 
viving of  fome  paft  Knowledge)  that  he  was  once  certain  of  the 
Truth  of  this  Propofition,  that  the  three  Angles  of  a  Triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  ones.  The  Immutability  of  the  fame  Re- 
lations between  the  fame  immutable  Things,  is  now  the  Idea 
that  /hews  him,  that  if  the  three  Angles  of  aTriangle  were  once 
equal  to  two  right  ones,  they  will  always  be  equal  to  two  right 
ones.  And  hence  he  comes  to  be  certain  that  what  was  once 
true  in  the  cafe  is  always  true  5  what  Ideas  once  agreed  will  al- 
ways agree  :  and  confequently  what  he  once  knew  to  be  true  he 
will  always  know  to  be  true,  as  long  as  he  can  remember  that 
he  once  knew  it.  Upon  this  ground  it  is,  that  particular  De- 
monstrations in  Marhematicks  afford  general  Knowledge.  If 
then  the  Perception  that  the  fame  Ideas  will  eternally  have  the 
fame  Habitudes  and  Relations  be  not  a  fuffi;ient  ground  of 
Knowledge,  there  could  be  no  Knowledge  of  general  Proposi- 
tions in  Mathematicks  5  for  no  Mathematical  Demonstration 
would  be  any  other  than  particular  :  And  when  a  Man  had  de- 
monftrated  any  Propofition  concerning  one  Triangle  or  Circle, 
his  Knowledge  would  not  reach  beyond  that  particular  Dia- 
gram. If  he  would  extend  it  farther  he  muft  renew  his  Demon- 
ftration  in  another  Inftance,  before  he  could  know  it  to  be  true 
in  another  like  Triangle,  and  fo  on  :  By  which  means  one 
couid  never  come  to  the  Knowledge  of  any  general  Propofiti- 
on.1;. No  body,  I  think,  can  deny  that  Mr.  Newton  certainly 
knows  any  Propofition,  that  he  now  at  any  time  reads  in  his 
Book,  to  be  true,  iho'  he  has  not  in  actual  View  that  admirable 
Chain  of  intermediate  Ideas,  whereby  he  at  firft  difcovered  it 
to  be  true.  Such  a  Memory  as  that,  able  to  retain  fuch  aTrain 
of  Particulars,  may  be  well  thought  beyond  the  reach  of  Hu- 
mane 
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mane  Faculties  ;  when  the  veryDifcovcry, Perception,  and  lay- 
ing together  that  wonderful  Connection  of  Ideal  is  found  to 
furpafs  moft  Readers  Comprehenfion.  But  yet  'tis  evident,  the 
Author  himfelf  knows  the  Propofition  to  be  true,  remembring 
he  once  faw  the  Connection  of  thofe  Ideas  as  certainly  as  he 
knows  fuch  a  Man  wounded  another,  remembring  th*r  he  faw 
him  run  him  through.  But  becaufe  the  Memory  is  not  always 
fo  clear  as  actual  Perception,  and  does  in  all  Men  more  or  lefs 
decay  in  length  of  time,  this  amongft  other  Differences  is  one, 
which  fhews,  that  demoh >ftr 'at ive Knowledge 'is  much  more  im- 
perfect than  intuitive,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  the  followingChapter. 

CHAP.     II. 

Of  the  Degrees  of  our  Knowledge. 

f.I.  A  LL  our  Knowledge  conftfling,  as  I  have  Intuitive 
r-\  faid,  in  the  View  the  Mind  has  of  its 
•*-  -^  own  Ideas,  which  is  the  utmoll  Light  and  greateft 
Certainty,  we  with  our  Faculties,  and  in  our  way  of  Knowledge, 
are  capable  of,  it  may  not  be  amifs,  to  confider  a  little  the  De- 
grees of  its  Evidence.  The  different  clearnefs  of  our  Know- 
ledge feems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  different  Way  of  Perception 
the  Mind  has  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  any  of  its 
Ideas-  For  if  we  will  reflect:  on  our  own  Ways  of  Thinking, 
we  fhall  find,  that  fometimes  the  Mind  perceives  the  Agree- 
ment or  Difagreement  oftivoldeas  immediately  by  themfelves, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  other  :  And  this,  I  think,  we 
may  call  intuitive  Knowledge  For  in  this,  the  Mind  is  at  no 
Pains  of  proving  or  examining,  but  perceives  the  Truth,  as  the 
Eye  doth  Light,  only  by  being  directed  toward  it.  Thus  the 
Mind  perceives,  that  White  is  not  Slack,  that  a  Circle  is  not  a 
Triangle,  that  Three  are  more  than  Two,  and  equal  to  One  and 
Two.  Such  kind  of  Truths  the  Mind  perceives  at  the  firft  light 
of  the  Ideas  together,  by  bare  Intuition,  without  the  Interven- 
tion of  any  other  Idea  $  and  this  kind  of  Knowledge  is  the 
cleareft,  and  moft  certain,  that  humane  Frailty  is  capable  of. 
This  part  of  Knowledge  is  irrefiffible,  and  like  bright  Sun- 
fliine,  forces  it  felt  immediately  to  be  perceived,  as  foonasever 
the  Mind  turns  its  View  that  Way  j  and  leaves  no  room  for 
Hefitation,  Doubt,  or  Examination,  but  the  Mind  is  prefently 
filled  with  the  clear  Light  of  it.  'Tis  on  this  Intuition,  that 
depends  all  the  Certainty  and  Evidence  of  all  our  Knowledge, 
which  Certainty  every  one  finds  to  be  fo  great,  that  he  cannot 
imagine,  and  therefore  not  require  a  greater  :  For  a  Man  cannot 

K  2  conceive 
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conceive  himfelf  capable  of  a  greater  Certainty,  than  to  know 
that  any  Idea  in  his  Mind  is  fuch  as  he  perceives  it  to  be  ;  and 
that  two  Ideas,  wherein  he  perceives  a  difference,  are  differ- 
ent, and  not  precifely  the  fame.  He  that  demands  a  greater 
Certainty  than  this,demands  he  knows  not  what,  and  fhews  on- 
ly that  he  has  a  mind  to  be  a  Sceptick,  without  being  able  to 
be  fo.  Certainty  depends  fo  wholly  on  this  Intuition,  that  in  the 
next  Degree  of  Knowledge,  which  I  call  Dcmonftr at roe,  this 
Intuition  is  neceffary  in  all  the  Connexions  of  the  intermediate 
Ideas, without  which  we  cannot  attainKnowledge  andCertainty. 
%.z.  The  next  Degree  of  Knowledge  is,  where 
Demovjlmti've.  the  Mind  perceives  the  Agreement  or  Difagree- 
ment  of  any  Ideas,  but  not  immediately.  Tho' 
wherever  the  Mind  perceives  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement 
of  any  of  itsldeas,  there  be  certain  Knowledge  5  yet  it  does  not 
always  happen  that  the  "Mind  Cecs  that  Agreement  or  Difa- 
greement, which  there  is  between 'em,  even  where  it  isdifco- 
vcrable  5  and  in  that  cafe  remains  in  Ignorance,  and  at  mod, 
gets  no  farther  than  a  probable  Conjecture.  The  Reafon  why 
the  Mind  cannot  always  perceive  prefently  the  Agreement  or 
Difigreement  of  two  Ideas  is,  becaufe  thofe  Ideas  concerning 
whofe  Agreement  or  Difagreement  the  Enquiry  is  made,  can- 
not bv  the  Mind  be  fo  put  together,  as  to  Ihew  it.  In  this  cafe 
then,  when  the  Mind  cannot  fo  bring  hs  Ideas  together,  as  by 
their  immediate  Ccrnparifon,  and  as  it  were  Juxta-pofition,  or 
Application  one  to  another,  to  perceive  their  Agreement  or 
Difagreement,  it  is  fain,  by  the  Intervention  of  other  Ideas(on& 
or  more,  as  it  happens)  to  difcover  the  Agreement  or  Difa- 
greement, which  it  fearches  :  and  this  is  that  which  we  call 
Reafoning.  Thus  the  Mind  being  willing  to  know  the  Agree- 
ment or  Difagreement  in  bignefs,  between  the  three  Angles  of 
a  Triangle,  and  two  right  ones,  cannot  by  an  immediate  View 
and  comparing  them,  do  it :  Becaufe  the  three  Angles  of  a 
Triangle  cannot  be  brought  at  once,  and  be  compared  with  any 
one  or  two  Angles  ;  and  fo  of  this  the  Mind  has  no  immediate, 
no  intuitive  Knowledge.  In  this  Cafe  the  Mind  is  fain  to  find 
out  (bme  other  Angles,  to  which  the  three  Angles  of  a  Trian- 
gle have  an  Equality  5  and  finding  thofe  equal  to  two  right 
ones,  comes  to  know  their  Equality  to  two  right  ones. 

(j.  5.  Thofe  intervening  Ideas,    which  ferve  to 

Depends      fl-;ew  t}ie  Agreement  ot  any  two  others,  are  called 

on  1  roofs.     <j>roofs  .  an(j  where  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement 

is  by  tlvs  means  plainly  and  clearly  perceived,  it  is  called  1)s- 

■t72Cvfiratiov^i  btmgjbewn  to  theUnderftanding,  and  the  Mind 

made 
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made  fee  that  it  is  fo.      A  quicknefs  in  the  Mind  to  find  out 

thefe  intermediate  Ideas,  (chat  fhall  difcover  the  Agreement 

or  Difaf»reement  of  any  other)  and  to  apply  'em  right,  is,  I 

funpofe,  that  which  is  called  Sagacity. 

^.  4.  'This  Knowledge  by  intervening  'Proofs*        n 
•    ,r,  .  if]  r  •    •        1  "ut  not  l-J 

tho  it  be  certain,    yet  the  Evidence  or  it  is  not     ear,         J 

altogether  fo  clear  and  bright,  nor  the  AlTent 
fo  ready,  as  in  intuitive  Knowledge.  For  tho'  in  *Demon- 
Jlrariov,  the  Mind  does  at  lait  perceive  the  Agreement  or  Dif- 
agreement  of  the  Ideas  it  considers  :  yet  'tis  nut  without  Pains 
and  Attention:  There  muii-  be  more  than  one  tranfientView 
to  find  it.  A  fteady  Application  and  Purfuit  is  required  to 
this  Difcovery  :  And  there  mull  be  a  Progreflion  by  Seeps  and 
Degrees,  before  the  Mind  can  i:i  this  Way  arrive  at  Certainty, 
and  come  to  perceive  the  Agreement  or  Repugnancy  between 
two  Ideas  that  need  Proofs  and  the  Ufe  of  Reafon  to  fliew  ir. 

$.   5.    Another  difference,   between  insult ive 
and  demonJlraTi-jcKuG-xicdgc,  is,  that  tho'in  the 
latter  all  Doubt  be  removed,  when  by  the  In-    V 
tervention  or  the  intermediate  Ideas  the  Agree- 
ment or  Disagreement  is  perceived  j  yet  before  the  Demon- 
{;  rat  ion  there  was  a  Doubt  which  in  intuitive-Knowledge  cannot 
happen  to  the  Mind  that  has  its  Facuity  of  Perception  left  to  a 
Degree  capable  of  dilhv.ci  Ideas,  no  more  than  it  can  bea doubt 
to  the  Eye,  (that  can  diftinclly  fee  White  and  Black)  whether 
this  Ink  and  this  Paper  be  all  of  a  Colour.     If  there  be  Sight 
in  the  Eyes,  it  will  at  firir  glimpfe,  without  Hefitation,  perceive 
the  Words  printed  on  this  Paper,  difi  roan  the  Colour  of 

the  Paper  :  And  fo  if  the  Mind  have  the  Faculty  or 
Perception,  it  will  perceive  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement 
of  thole  Ideas  that  produce  intuitive  Knowledge.  If  the  Eyes 
have  loft  the  Faculty  of  feeing,  or  rhe  M:r.d  of  perceiving,  we 
in  inquire  after  the  quicknefs  of  Sight  in  oiie,  orclearnefs 
or  Perception  in  the  other. 

(S  6.  'Tistrue,  the  Perception  produced  bv2)e-     AT .  r    » 
a  , V.  t     l  •     •  •     .  ,       -  • :    /:'  clear. 

"■•.;:is  alio  very  clear  j  vet  n  is  orren  ' 

a  great  Abatement  of  that  evident  Lullre  and  full  Alfurance, 

that  always  accompany  that  which  I  call  :  .  like  a  V . 

reflected  by  feveral  Mirror?  one  to  another,  where  as  ions  as  it 

.eSimiiiiude  and  Agreement  with  the  Oi  i  ro- 

■  a  Knowledge  ;  but  'tis  ftill  in  ion 

with  a  leflening  of  that  ] 

which  is  in  the  frit,  till  at  lalt,  after  Lemoves,  ic  has  a 

great  mixture  of  I  I  is  not  at  firft  Sight  fc 
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able,  efpecially  to  weak  Eyes.     Thus  it  is  with  Knowledge, 
made  out  by  a  long  Train  of  Proofs. 

§.7.   Now,  in  every  ftep  Reafon  makes  in 
Each  Step  muft    ^emonarati've  Knowledge,  there  is  an  intuitive 

have  intuitive      Tjr         ,    ,        c  ,       A        a  '  _..- 

Ewdenct  Knowledge  or  that  Agreement  or  Disagreement, 

it  feeks  with  the  next  intermediate  Idea,  which, 
it  ufes  as  a  Proof :  For  if  it  were  not  fo,  that  yet  would  need  a 
Proof.  Since  without  the  Perception  of  fuch  Agreement  or  Dis- 
agreement there  is  no  Knowledge  produe'd  :  If  it  be  perceived 
by  it  felf,  it  is  intuitive  Knowledge  ;  If  it  cannot  be  perceived 
by  it  felf,  there  is  need  of  fome  intervening  Idea,  as  a  common 
Meafure  to  fhew  their  Agreement  or  Difagreement.  By  which 
it  is  plain,  that  every  ftep  in  Reafoning,  that  produces  Know- 
ledge, has  intuitiveCertainty ;  which  when  theMind  perceives, 
there  is  no  more  required,   but  to  remember  it,  to  make  the 
Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  the  Ideas,  concerning  which 
we  inquire,  vifible  and  certain.    So  that  to  make  any  thing  a 
1)er/20uftration,  it  is  neceffary  to  perceive  the  immediate  A- 
greement  of  the  intervening  Ideas,  whereby  the  Agreement 
or  Difagreement  of  the  twoldeas  under  Examination  (whereof 
the  one  is  always  the  fir(t,and  the  other  the  laft,  in  the  Account) 
is  found.    This  intuitive  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Dif- 
agreement of  the  intermediate  Ideas,  in  each  Step  and  Pro- 
grefiion  of  the  ^Demonstration,    mult  alfb  be  carried  exactly 
in  the  Mind,    and  a  Man  muft  be  fure  that  no  part  is  left 
out  j  which  beciufe  in  long  Deductions,  and  the  ufe  of  many 
Proofs,    the  Memory  does  not  always  fo  readily  and  exactly 
retain  :  therefore  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  this  is  more  imperfect 
than  intuitive  Knowledge,  and  Men  embrace  often  Falfhood 
for  Demonstrations. 

§.  8.  The  Necessity  of  this  intuitive  Know- 
ing the  mif-  ledge,  in  each  ftep  of  fcientifical  or  demonftra- 
^'.f.e:c  plse"     tive  Reafoning,    gave  cccafion,    I  imagine,  to 

^°1/kc  praJ'  that  miftakenAxiom.  that  all  Reafoning  ivas  ex 
concerns.  ■   •  „  -  /»-         1  •   >    1         e     -    ■ 

■pracognitisZS ' pr<sconcej]is :  which  how  tar  it  is 

miftaken,  I  fnall  have  Occasion  to  fhew  more  at  large,  where 
I  come  to  consider  Propositions,  and  particularly  thofe  Propo- 
rtions which  are  called  Maxims  5  and  to  fhew  that  'tis  by  a 
Mistake,  that  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  Foundations  of  all 
our  Knowledge  and  Reaibnings. 

§.  0.  It  has  been  generally  taken  for  granted, 
pemonfiratton     ^^  Mathematicks  alone  are  capable  of  demon- 
VulStl      t0     ftrative  Certainty :  But  to  have  fuch  an  Agree- 
ment or  Difagreement,    as  may  intuitively  be 

perceived,, 
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perceived,  being,  as  I  imagine,  not  thePrivilege  of  theldeas  of 
NumheTy  Extenfiov,  and  Figure  alone,  it  may  poffibly  be  the 
want  of  due  Method  and  Application  in  us,  and  not  of  fuffi- 
cientEvidence  inThings,  that  Demonftration  has  been  thought 
to  have  fo  little  to  do  in  other  parrs  of  Knowledge,  and  been 
fcarce  To  much  as  aimed  at  by  any  but  Mathematicians.  For 
whatever  Ideas  we  have,  wherein  the  Mind  can  perceive  the 
immediate  Agreement  or  Difagreement  that  is  between  'em, 
there  the  Mind  is  capable  of  intuitive  Knowledge  ;  and  where 
it  can  perceive  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  any  two 
Ideas,  by  an  intuitive  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Dif- 
agreement they  have  with  any  intermediate  Ideas,  there  the 
Mind  is  capable  of  Demonftration,  which  is  not  limited  to 
Ideas  of  Extenflon,  Figure,  Number,  and  their  Modes. 

§.  10.  TheReafon  why  it  has  been  generally  . 

(ought  for,  and  fuppofed  to  be  only  in  thofe,   I      ,       2lt 
imagine  has  been,  not  only  the  general  ufefulnefs     (^u ',;',„ 
of  thofe  Sciences  ;  but  becaufe,  in  comparing 
their  Equality  or  Excefs,  the  Modes  of  Numbers  have  every 
the  leaft  difference  very  clear  and  perceivable  :    and  tho'  in 
F.xtenfion,  every  the  lead  Excefs  is  not  fo  perceptible  ;  yet  the 
Mind  has  found  out  Ways,  to  examine  and  difcover  demonftra- 
tively  the  juft  Equality  of  two  Angles,  or  Extenfions,  or  Figures, 
and  both  thefe,  i.  c.  Numbers  and  Figures,  can  be  fet  down  by 
vifible  and  lafting  Marks,  wherein  the  Ideas  under  Confidera- 
tion  are  perfectly  determined,    which  for  the  moft  part  they 
are  not,  where  they  are  marked  only  by  Names  and  Words. 

§.11.  But  in  other  fimple  Ideas  ,whofe  Modes  and  Differences 
are  made,  and  counted  by  Degrees,  and  not  Quantity,  we  have 
not  fo  nice  and  accurate  a  Diftin&ion  of  their  differences,  as  to 
perceive  or  find  Ways  to  meafure  their  juft  Equality  of  the 
feaft  Differences.  For  thofe  other  fimple  Ideas,  being  Appear- 
ances or  Senfations,  produced  inu?,  by  the  Size,  Figure,  Num- 
ber and  Motion  of  minute  Corpufcles  fingjy  infenfible,  their 
different  degrees  alfo  depend  upon  theVariation  of  fome  or  all 
of  thole  Caufes  ;  which  fince  it  cannot  be  observed  by  us  in 
Particles  of  Matter,  whereof  each  is  too  fubtle  to  be  percei 
it  is  impoifible  for  us  to  have  any  ex^ft  Meafures  of  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  thefe  fimple  Ideas.  For  fuppcling  the  Senfa- 
tion  or  Idea  we  name  V/hitenefs,  be  produced  in  us  by  aceruin 
Number  of  Globules,  which  having  their  Verticiry  aboutthcit 
own  Centers,  Itrike  upon  the  Retina  of  the  Eye,  with  a  cerrain 
degree  of  Rotation,  as  we'll  as  progrefuve  SwiFtnefs ;  it  will 
hence  eafily  follow,  that  the  more  the  fuperficial  Pari 
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Body  are  fo  ordered,  as  to  reflect  the  greater  Number  of  Glo- 
bules cf  Light,  and  to  give  them  that  proper  Rotation,  which 
is  fit  to  produce  this  Senfation  of  White  in  us,  the  more  White 
will  that  Body  appear,  that  from  an  equal  fpace  fends  to  the 
'Retina  the  greater  number  of  fuch  Corpufcles,with  that  pecu- 
liar fort  of  Motion.  I  do  not  fay,  that  the  Nature  of  Light  con- 
fifts  in  very  fmall  round  Globules,  nor  of  Whitenefs,  in  fuch  a 
texture  of  Parts  as  gives  a  certain  Rotation  to  tbefe  Globules, 
when  it  reflects  them  5  for  I  am  not  now  treating  Phyfically  of 
Light  or  Colours :  But  this,  I  think,  I  may  fay,  That  I  cannot 
(and  I  would  be  glad  anyonewouldrnakeintelligible  that  hedid) 
conceive  how  Bodies  without  us  can  any  ways  affect  our  Senfes, 
but  by  the  immediate  contact  of  the  fenfibleBodies  themfelves, 
as  inTculingandFeelingjOrthe  impulfe  of  fome  infenfibleParti- 
c!es  coming  from  them, as  in  Seeing,  Hearing,  and  Smelling3  by 
the  different  impulfe  of  which  Parts,  caufed  by  their  different 
Size,Figure,andMotion,thevarietyof  Ser.fationsisproduced  inus. 
v.  1%.  Whether  then  they  be  Globules,  or  no  5  or  whether 
they  have  aVerticity  about  their  own  Centers,  that  produce  the 
Idea  of  Wbitsnefi  in  us,  this  is  certain,  that  the  more  Particles 
of  Light  are  reflected  from  a  Body,  fitted  to  give  'em  thatpe- 
culiarMotion,  which  produces  thcSenfation  of  Whitenefs  in  usj 
and  poffibly  too,  the  quicker  that  peculiar  Motion  is,  the  whi- 
ter does  the  Body  appear,  from  which  the  greater  number  are 
reflected,  as  is  evident  in  the  fame  piece  of  Paper  put  in  the 
Sun-beams,  in  the  Shade,and  in  a  darkHole  j  in  each  of  which, 
it  will  producein  usiheldeaof  Whirenefs  infardifferentdegrees, 
§.15-  Not  knowing  therefore  what  Number  of 
'  ".'"'  Pameles,  ncr  what  Motion  of  them  is  fit  to  pro* 
tbmJbt  ^uce  any  Prec^e  degree  of  Whiter.cfs,  we  cannot 
demoritrate  the  certain  Equality  of  any  two  de- 
grees of  Wl?itenefiy  becaufe  we  have  no  certain  Standard  to 
meafure  them  by,  nor  means  to  diitinguiih  every  the  leaf!  real 
difference,  the  only  Help  we  have  being  from  our  Senfes,which 
in  th:s  point  fail  us.  But  where  the  Difference  is  fo  great,  as 
to  produce  in  the  Mind  clearly  diflinct  Ideas*  whofe  Differen- 
ces can  be  perfectly  retained,  there  thefe  Ideas  of  Colours,  as 
we  fee  in  difrere::r  kinds,  as  Blue  and  Red,  are  as  capable  of 
Demonftration,  as  Ideas  of  Number  and  Exrenfion.  What 
I   have  here  faid  of  J.  s  and  Colours,    I  think,    holds 

true  in  all  fecondary  Qualities,  and  their  Modes. 

r  .  §.  14.  Thefe  two,  (viz.)  Intuition  and  Demon- 

VJW  ,.    firation,  are  the  degrees  of  pur  Knowledge  ;what- 

ever  comes  lnort  ol  one  or  thefe,  with  what  aiiu- 
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ranee  foever  embraced,  is  but  Faith,  or  Opinion,  ^x-n 
but  not  Knowledge,  at  leaft  in  all  general  Truths. 
There  is  indeed,  another  Perception  of  the  Mind,  employ'd 
about  the  particular  Exijler.ee  of  finite  Beings  without  us 5 
which  going  beyond  bare  Probability  and  yet  not  reaching  per- 
fectly to  either  of  the  foregoing  degrees  of  Certainty,  paffes 
under  the  Name  of  Knowledge.  There  can  be  nothing  more 
certain,  than  that  the  Idea  we  receive  from  an  external  Object 
is  in  our  Minds  j  this  is  intuitive  Knowledge.  But  whether 
there  be  any  thing  more  than  barely  that  Idea  in  our  Minds, 
whether  we  can  thence  certainly  infer  theExiftence  of  any  thing 
without  us,  which  correfponds  to  that  Idea,  is  thar,  whereof 
fome  Men  think  there  may  be  a  QuefHon  made,  becaufe  Men 
may  have  fuch  Ideas  in  their  Minds,  when  no  fuch  thing  exifts, 
no  fuch  Object  affects  their  Senfes.  Eut  yet  here,  I  think,  we 
are  provided  with  an  Evidence,  that  puts  us  paft  doubting  : 
For  I  afk  any  one,  Whether  he  be  not  invincibly  confeious  to 
himfelf  of  a  different  Perception,  when  he  looks  on  the  Sun  by- 
Day,  and  thinks  on  it  by  Night  $  when  he  actually  taftesWorm- 
wood,  or  fmells  a  Rofe,  or  only  thinks  on  that  Savour,  or 
Odour?  We  as  plainly  find  the  Difference  there  is  between  any 
Idea  reviv'd  in  our  Minds  by  our  own  Memory,  and  actually 
comirg  into  our  Minds  by  our  Senfes,  as  we  do  between  any  two 
diftinct  Ideas.  If  any  one  fay  a  Dream  may  do  the  fame  thing, 
and  all  thefe  Ideas  may  be  produced  in  us  without  any  external 
Objects,  he  may  pleafe  to  dream  that  I  make  him  this  Anfwer : 
1.  That  'tis  no  great  matter,  whether  I  remove  his  Scruple,  or 
no  :  Where  all  is  but  Dream,  Reafoning  and  Arguments  are  of 
no  ufe  -7  Truth  and  Knowledge  nothing,  z.  That  I  believe 
he  will  allow  a  very  manifeft  Difference  between  dreaming  of 
being  in  the  Fire,  and  being  actually  in  it.  But  yet  if  he  be 
refolved  to  appear  fo  fceptical,  as  to  maintain,  that  what  I 
call  being  actually  in  the  Fire  is  nothing  but  a  Dream  ;  and 
that  we  cannot  thereby  certainly  know,  that  any  fuch  thing  as 
Fire  actually  exifts  without  us:  I  anfwer,  That  we  certainly 
finding  rhat  Pleafure  or  Pain  follows  upon  the  Application  of 
certain  Objects  to  us,  vvhofe  Exiftence  we  perceive,  or  dream 
that  we  perceive,  by  our  Senfes :  This  Certainty  is  as  great 
as  our  Happinefs  or  Mifery,  beyond  which,  we  have  no  con- 
cernment to  know,  or  to  be.  So  that,  I  think,  we  may  add 
to  the  two  former  forts  of  Knowledge,  this  alfo,  of  the'  Exi- 
ftenco  of  particular  extern:1.!  Objects,  by  that  Perception  and 
Confcioufnefs  we  have  of  the  actual  entrance  of  Ideasfrom  'em, 
and  allow  thefe  tl  ;v;  cf  Knowledge,  viz.  Intuitive, 

Qcmonftranvc, 
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iDemonftrathc,  and  Senjitive :    In  each  of  which,  there  are 
different  Degrees  and  Ways  of  Evidence  and  Certainty. 

§.15.    But  fince  our  Knowledge  is  founded 

allele™'  on' and emPloy'd about our Ideai only»  wiu  ic 

a  /  ~yS  CJa'i      r'ot  follow  from  thence,    that  it  is  conformable 
nvhere   the   1-  111 

dcas  arc  Jo.  t0  our  Ideas  5  and  that  where  our  Ideas  are  clear 
and  diftincl,  or  obfeure  and  confufed,  our  Know- 
ledge will  be  fo  too?  To  which  I  anfwer,  No  :  For  our 
Knowledge  confifting  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or 
Difagreement  of  any  two  Ideas,  its  Clearnefs  or  Obfcurity, 
confiits  in  the  Clearnefs  or  Obfcurity  of  that  Perception,  and 
not  in  the  Clearnefs  or  Obfcurity  of  the  Ideas  themfelves : 
v.  g,  a  Man  that  has  as  clear  Ideas  of  the  Angles  of  a  Tri- 
angle, and  of  Equality  to  two  right  ones,  as  any  Mathema- 
tician in  the  World,  may  yet  have  but  a  very  obfeure  Percep- 
tion of  their  Agreement,  and  fo  have  but  a  very  obfeure 
Knowledge  of  ic.  But  Ideas  which  by  Reafon  of  their  Ob- 
fcurity or  otherwife,  are  confufed,  cannot  produce  any  clear 
or  diftincl  Knowledge  3  becaufe  as  far  as  any  Ideas  are  con- 
fufed, fo  far  the  Mind  cannot  perceive  clearly,  whether  they 
agree  or  difagree.  Or  to  exprefs  the  fame  Thing  in  a  Way 
lefs  apt  to  be  mifunderftood.  He  that  hath  not  determined 
the  Ideas  to  the  Words  he  ufes,  cannot  make  Propofitions  of 
them,  of  whofe  Truth  he  can  be  certain. 


CHAP      III. 

Of  the  Extent  of  Humane  Knowledge. 

Kowledge,  as  has  been  faid,  lying  in  the  Percep- 
tion of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  any  of 
our  Ideas,  it  follows  from  hence,  That, 

Firjl,    We  can  have  Knowledge  no  farther 

Tirfi,Kofar-     ^^  ^  ^^  j^ 

tber    than  ive         c  „  ,,      mi_  1  t- ., 

have  Ideas  '*  ~-   Seco7idly,  That  we  can  have  no  Know- 

ledge farther  than  we  can  have  Perception  of 
Secondly,  No   that  Agreement,  or  Difagreement:  Which  Per- 
farther  than       ception  being,  1.  Either  by  Intuition,  or  the  im- 
<we cun perceive    me(Jiat:e  comparing  any  two  Ideas  j    or,    2.  By 
rihE'T™'    Reaf°tt>  examining  the  Agreement  or  Difagree- 
Zer.t         C         rnent  of  two  Ideas,  by  the  Intervention  of  iome 
others :    Or,    9.    By  Scnfation,  perceiving  the 
Exigence  of  particular  Things.     Hence  it  aifo  follows, 

§•  3- 
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§.  3.    'thirdly,  That  we  cannot  have  an  in- 

tuitive  Knowledge,  that  fhall  extend  it  felf  to  Thirdly  In- 

all  our  Ideas,   and  all  that  we  would  know  a-  *tttJi've  Kn°™- 

bout  them;    becaufe   we  cannot  examine  and  e  ^  extends  it 

11     1        t»     1   .•  ^u         u  JclJ    not   (°   all 

perceive  all  the  Relations  they  have  one  to  tge  Re/ai!-ons  0f 
another  by  Juxta-pofition,  or  an  immediate  all our  Ideas. 
Comparifon  one  with  another.  Thus  having 
the  Ideas  of  an  obtufe  and  an  acute  angled  Triangle,  both 
drawn  from  equal  Bafes,  and  between  Parallels,  I  can,  by 
intuitive  Knowledge  perceive  the  one  not  to  be  the  other  $ 
but  cannot  that  way  know,  whether  they  be  equal  or  no ;  be- 
caufe their  Agreement  or  Difagreement  in  Equality,  can  ne- 
ver be  perceived  by  an  immediate  comparing  them  :  The 
difference  of  Figure  makes  their  Parts  uncapable  of  an  exact 
immediate  Application  •  and  therefore  there  is  need  of  fome 
intervening  Quantities  to  meafure  them  by,  which  is  Demon- 
ilration,  or  rational  Knowledge. 

§.  4.  Fourthly,  It  follows  alfo,  from  what  is 
above  obferved,  that  our  rational  Knowledge       Fourthly, 'Nor 
cannot  reach  to  the  whole  extent  of  our  Ideas  :     fa    fT™6 
Becaufe  between  two  different  Ideas  we  would  %?' 

examine,  we  cannot  always  find  fuch  Mediums,  as  we  can 
connect  one  to  another  with  an  intuitive  Knowledge,  in  all 
the  Parts  of  the  Deduction  •  and  wherever  that  fails,  we 
come  fhort  of  Knowledge  and  Demonflration. 

§.  5.    Fifthly,  Senfative  Knowledge,    reach- 
ing no  farther  than  the  Exigence  of  Things  ac-       **ft&b*  $en- 
tually  prefent  to  our  Senfcs,  is  yet  much°  nar-  Atl?e  Kn™~ 

u  -a  c  j\       r  J  tedpe   narrower 

rower  than  either  ot  the  former.  t,s      ,, 

..,.,..  .  ,  ,  ,       than  either. 

(j.  6.    From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  the 
Extent  of  our  Knowledge  comes  not  only  /hort       Sixthly,  Our 
of  the  Reality  of  Things,  but  even  of  the  Ex-    Knowledge 
tent  of  our  own  Ideas.     Tho'  our  Knowledge   thercf°n  nar' 
be  limited  to  our  Ideas,  and  cannot  exceed  them   JJj^  than  our 
either  in  Extent  or  Perfection  3  and  tho'thefe 
be  very  narrow  Bounds,  in  refpeft  of  the  extent  of  All  Being, 
and  far  fhort  of  what  we  may  juftly  imagine  to  be  in  fome 
even  created  Understandings,    not  tied  down  to  the  dull  and 
narrow  Information,  is  to  be  receiv'd  from  fome  few,  and  not 
very  acute  ways  of  Perception,  fuch  as  are  our  Senfes  -  yet  it 
would  be  well  with  us,    if  our  Knowledge  were  but  as  large 
as  our  Ideas,  and  there  were  not  many  Doubts  and  Enquiries 
concerning  the  Ideas  we  have,  whereof  we  are  not,  nor  I  be- 
lieve ever  fliall  be  in  this  World,  refolved,    Neverthelefs,  I 

do 
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do  not  queflion,  but  that  Humane  Knowledge,  under  the 
prefent  Circumftances  of  our  Beings  and  Constitutions  may 
be  carried  much  farther,  than  it  hitherto  has  been,  if  Men 
would  fincerely,  and  with  Freedom  of  Mind,  employ  all 
that  Indufrry  and  Labour  of  Thought,  in  improving  the 
means  of  difcovering  Truth,  which  they  do  for  the  Co- 
louring or  Support  of  Falfhood,  to  maintain  a  Syftem,  In- 
terest or  Party,  they  are  once  engaged  in.  But  yet  after  all, 
I  think  I  may,  without  Injury  to  Humane  Perfection,  be 
confident,  that  our  Knowledge  would  never  reach  to  all 
we  might  defire  to  know  concerning  thofe  Ideas  we  have  $ 
nor  be  abie  to  furmount  all  the  Difficulties,  and  refolve 
all  the  Queftions,  might  arife  concerning  any  of  them.  Wo 
have  the  Ideas  of  a  Square ,  a  Circle,  and  Equality ;  and 
yet,  perhaps,  fhaJ!  never  be  able  to  find  a  Circle  equal  to 
a  Square,  and  certainly  know  that  it  is  fo.  We  have  the 
Ideas  of  Matter  and  'Thinkings  *  but  poffibly  fhall  never 
be  able  to  know,    whether  any  mere  material  Being  thinks, 

or 


*  Againft  that  Ailertion  of  Mr.  Loch,  That  poffibh  we  flmll  never  he 
able  to  know  whether  any  material  Beings  think  or  not.  Sec.  The  Bifhop  of 
Worccfier  argues  thus  :  If  this  be  true,  then  for  all  that  woe  can  knoiv  by  our 
Ideas  of  Matter  and  Thinking,  Matter,  'nay  have  a  Power  of  Thinking  : 
And  if  this  hold,  then  it  is  impofjlble  to  prove  afpiritual  Sub  fame  in  us,  from 
the  Idea  of  Thinking  :  For  how  can  we  be  affured  by  our  Ideas,  that  God 
hath  not  given  fuch  a  Power  of  Thinking,  to  Matter  fo  difpofed  as  our  Bodies 

are?    Efpecially  fnce  it  is  faid,    j    "  That  in  refpeel  of 

-f'EfTay  of    "  our  Notions,    it  is  not  much  more  remote  from  our 

Humane  Un-     "  Comprehension  to  conceive  that  God  can,  if  he  pleafes, 

derft.     B.  4.     "  fuperadd  to  our  Idea  of  Matter  a  Faculty  of  Thinking, 

C.  3.  §.  6.         "  than  that  he  mould  fuperadd  to  it  another  Subftance, 

"  with  a  Faculty  of  Thinking."  Whoever  afferts  this, 
can  never  prove  a  fpiritual  Sub  fiance  in  us  from  a  Faculty  of  Ihinkingi  be~ 
caufe  he  cannot  know  from  the  Idea  of  Matter  and  Thinking,  that  Matter  fo 
difpojed  cannot  think.  And  he  cannot  be  certain,  that  God  hath  not  framed 
the  Matter  of  our  Bodies  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  it. 

To  which  Mr.  Locke  \  anfwers  thus  :  Here  your  Lord- 
%  In  hhfirfi  fhip  argues,  that  upon  my  Principles  it  cannot  be  proved 
Letter  to  the  that  there  is  a  fpiritual  Sub  fiance  in  us.  To  which  give 
Bifhop 0/ 'W or-  me  leave,  with  Submifiion,  to  fay,  That  I  think  it  may 
celler,  p.  64,  be  proved  from  my  Principles,  and  I  think  I  have  done 
65,  &c.  it;    and  the  Proof  in  my  Book  Hands  thus.      Firil,  We 

experiment  in  our  felves  Thinking.      The  Idea  of  this 
A£Hon  or  Mode  of  Thinking,  is  inconfiflent  with  the  Idea  of  Self-fuM 
ence,  and  therefore  has  a  necefiary  Conneclion,  with  a  Support  or  Sub- 
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je£l  of  Inhefion  :  The  Idea  of  that  Support  is  what  we  call  Subjlance  ; 
and  lb  from  Thinking  experimented  in  us,  we  have  a  Proof  of  a  thinking 
Subjlance  in  us,  which  in  my  Senfe  is  a  Spirit.  Againft  this  your  Lord- 
fhip will  argue,  That  by  what  I  have  laid  of  the  Pofiibility  that  God 
may,  if  he  pleafed,  fuperadd  to  Matter  a  Faculty  of  Thinking;  it  can 
Beyer  be  proved  that  there  is  a  fpiritual  Subftance  in  us,  becaule  upon  that 
Suppofition  it  is  pollible  it  may  be  a  material  Subltance  that  thinks  in  us. 
I  grant  it  ;  but  add,  that  the  general  Idea  of  Sublbnce  being  the  fame 
every  where,  the  Modification  of  Thinking,  or  the  Power  of  Thinking  joined 
to  it,  make  it  a  Spirit,  without  confidering  what  other  Modifications  ft 
has,  as,  whether  it  has  the  Modification  of  Solidity,  or  no.  As  on  the 
ether  fide  Subftamce,  that  has  the  Modification  of  Solidity  is  Matter,  whe- 
ther it  i  as  the  Modification  of  thinking  or  no.  And  therefore,  if  vcur 
Lordlhip  means  by  a  Spiritual,  an  immaterial  Subftance,  I  grant  I  have 
not  proved,  nor  upon  my  Principles  can  it  be  proved,  your  Lordfhip 
meaning  (  as  I  think  you  do  )  demonftratively  proved,  That  there  is  an 
immaterial  Subftance  in  us  that  thinks.  Tho'  I  prefume, 
from  what  I  have  faid  about  the  Suppofition  of  a  Syftem  B.  4.  C.  10. 
of  Matter,  Thinking  (which  there  demonitrates  that  God  §.  16. 
is  immaterial)  will  prove  it  in  the  higheft  Degree  probable, 
that  the  tanking  Subftance  in  us  is  immaterial.  But  your  Lordfhip  thinks 
not  Probability  enough,  and  by  charging  the  want  of  Demonftration  up- 
on my  Principles,  that  the  thinking  Thing  in  us  is  immaterial,  your 
Lordfhip  feems  to  conclude  it  demcnftrable  from  Principles  of  Philofcphy, 
That  Demonftration  I  fhould  with  Joy  receive  from  your  Lordfhip,  or 
any  one.  For  tho'  all  the  great  Ends  of  Morality  and 
Religion  are  well  enough  fecured  without  it,  as  I  have  B.  4.  C.  3, 
fhewn,  yet  it  would  be  a  great  Advance  of  our  Knowledge  §.  6. 
in  Nature  ana  Philofophy. 

To  what  I  have  faid  in  my  Book,  to  fhew  that  all  th?  great  Ends  of 
Religion  and  Morality  are  fecured  barely  by  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
without  a  neceflary  Suppofition  that  the  Soul  is  immaterial,  I  crave  leave 
to  add,  That  Immortality  may  and  frail  be  annexed  to  that,  which  in 
its  own  Nature  is  neither  immaterial  nor  immortal,  as 
the  Apoftle  exprefly  declares  in  thcic  Words,  *  For  this      m    r 

uptibk  mujl  put  on  Incorrupt  ion,    and  this  Mortal  '    i'53" 

mujl  put  on  Immortality. 

Perhaps  my  uiir.g  the  Word  Spirit  for  a  thinking  Subftance,  without 
excluding  Materiality  out  cf  it,  will  be  thought  too  great  a  Liberty,  and 
fuch  as  deferves  a  Cenfure,  becaufe  I  leave  Immateriality  out  of  the  Idea  I 
make  it  a  Sign  of.  I  readily  own,  that  Words  fhould  be  fparingly  ven- 
tured on  in  a  Senfe  wholly  new;  and  nothing  but  abfolute  Necefiiiy  can 
excufe  the  Boldriefs  of  ufir.g  any  Term,  in  a  Senle  whereof  we  can  pro- 
duce no  Example.  But  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  I  think  I  have  great  Au- 
thorities to  ju::ify  me.  The  Soul  is  agreed,  on  all  Hands,  to  be  that  in 
u  which  thinks.  And  he  that  will  look  into  the  Firft  Book  of  Cicero's 
Ian  Queilions,  and  into  the  Sixth  Book  of  Virgil's  jEntids,  will  find 
that  thefe  two  fjreat  Men,  who  of  all  the  Remans  beft  underftood  Philo- 
ught,    or  at  leaft  did  not  deny  the  Soul  to  be  a  fubtle  Matter, 

which 
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whicfl:  might  come  under  the  Name  of  Jura,  or  Ignus,   or  jEtber,    and 
this  Soul  they  bath  of  them  called  Spiritus ;    in  the  Notion  of  which,  'tis 
plain  they  included  only  Thought  and  active  Motion,    without  the  total 
Jb'.xclufion  of  Matter.     Whether  they  thought  right  in  this  I  do  not  fay, 
that  is  not  the  Quellion  ;    but  whether  they  fpoke  properly,  when  they 
called  an  active,  thinking,  fubtil  Subflance,    out  of  which  they  excluded 
only  grofs  and  palpable  Matter,  Spiritus,  Spirit.     I  think  that  no  Body 
will  deny,    That  if  any  among  the  Romans  can  be  allowed  to  (peak  pro- 
perly, 'fully  and  Virgil  are  the  two  who  may  molt  fecurely  be  depended 
on  for  it:  And  one  of  them  fpeaking  of  the  Soul,  fays,  Dum  fphitus  bos 
regit  artus;    and  the  other,  Vita  continetur  corpore  tsf  fpiritu.      Where 'tis 
plain  by  Corpus,  he  means  (as  generally  every  where)  only  grofs  Matter 
that  may  be  felt  and  handled,  as  appears  by  thefe  Words,    Si  cor  aut  fan- 
puis,  aut  cerebrum  efi  animus,  certe,  quoniam  ejl  Corpus,  interibit  cum  reli- 
quo  Corpore,  fi  anima  ejl,  forte  diffipabitur ,  fi  ignis  extinguetur,    Tufc. 
Queft.  I.  i.e.  ii.     Here  Cicero  oppofes  Corpus  to  Ignis  and  Anima,  i.  e. 
Aura  or  Breath.     And  the  Foundation  of  that  his  Diftin&ion  of  the  Soul, 
frcm  that  which  he  calls  Corpus  or  Body,    he  gives  a  little  lower  in  thefe 
Words,  Tanla  ejus  temiitas  ut  fugiat  aciem,  lb.  c.  22.     Nor  was  it  the 
Heathen  World  alone  that  had  this  Notion  of  Spirit;  the  molt,  enlightned 
of  all  the  antient  People  of  God,  Solomon  himfelf,  fpeaks 
Eccl.  3.    19.      after  the  fame  manner,    That  which  befalleth  the  Sons  of 
Men,  befalleth  the  Beafis,  even  one  thing  befalleth  *em  :  as 
the  one  dieth  fi  dieth  the  other,  yea,  they  have  all  one  Spirit.     So  I  tranflate 
the  Hebrew  Word  nil  here,    for  lo  I  find  it  tranflated  the 
Ver.    2 1 .     very  next  Verfe  but  one  ;  Who  knawcth  the  Spirit  of  a  Man 
that  goetb  upward,  and  the  Spirit  of  a  Beaf  that  goeth  down 
to  the  Earth.     In  which  Places  it  is  plain  that  Solomon  applies  the  Word 
Till  and  our  Tranflators  of  him  the  Word  Spirit  to  a  Subftance,  out  of 
which  Immateriality  was  not  wholly  excluded,  unlefs  the  Spirit  of  a  Beaf 
that  goeth  downwards  to  the  Earth  be  immaterial.     Nor  did  the  way  of 
fpeaking  in  our  Saviour's  Time  vary  from  this :    St.  Luke 
Ch.  24.    37.     tells  us,    That  when  cur  Saviour,  after  his  Refurrection, 
flood  in  the  midft  of  them,  they  were  affrighted,  and  fup- 
pofid  they  hadfeen  thv{/.o,,    the  Greek  Word  which  always  anfwers  Spirit 
in  Englijh  ;    and  io  cac  Tranflators  of  the  Bible  render  it  here,  They  fiup- 
pofed  that  they  had  feen  a  Spirit.     But  our  Sav;our  fays  to  'em,  Behold  my 
Ii  xnds  a  id  my  Feet,  that  it  is  I  my  /elf  handle  me  and  fee  ;  for  a  Spirit 
hath  no  Elejh  and  Bon-s,  as  vou  fee  me  have,   Which  Words  of  our  Saviour 
1    the  fame  Diuinclior.  between  Body  and  Spirit,    that  Cicero  did  in  the 
Place  above-cited.  *vix.     That  the  one  was  a  grofs  Compages  that  could 
be  felt  and  handled  ;    and  the  other  fuch  as  Virgil  defcribes  the  Ghoft  or 
:.oul  of  Anchifs. 

Ter  conatus  ibi  collo  dare  brachia  circum : 
Lib.  VI.        Ter  frujtra  comprenja  manus  effugit  imago, 

Par  levibus  mentis  volucriq;  jimillima  fimrio. 
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I  would  not  be  thought  hereby  to  fay,  ThAt  Spirit  never  does  fignify  a 
purely  immaterial  Subitance.  In  that  Senie  the  Scripture,  I  take  i, 
lpeaks,  when  it  fays,  God  is  a  Spirit  ;  and  in  that  Senie  I  have  ufed  it  ; 
and  in  that  Senfe  I  have  proved  from  my  Principles  ti.at  there  is  a  fpiri- 
tual Sub/iance;  and  am  certain  that  there  is  a  Spiritual  immaterial  Suo- 
jiar.ee:  which  is,  I  humbly  conceive,  a  direct  Anfwer  to  your  Lordfhip'a 
Queltion  in  the  Beginning  of  thisArgumenr,«w2:  How  we  come  to  bt  :ertavn 
that  there  are  fpiritual  Suhftances,  /uppo/ing  this  Principle  to  be  true,  that  lie 
fimple  Ideas  by  Senfation  and  Rtfl  ction,  are  (he  fole  Mat;cr  and  Foun- 
dation of  all  our  Reafoning,?  But  this  hinders  not,  but  tha  it  God,  tl  at 
infinite,  omnipotent,  and  perfectly  immaterial  Spirit,  fhould  pieaft  ngive 
to  a  Syllem  oi  very  fubtil  Matter,  Senie  and  NJot.cn,  it    night,  Pro- 

priety of  Speech,  be  called  Spirit,  tho'  Materiality  were  no:  excluded  out 
of  its  complex  Idea.     Your  Lordfhip  proceeds,  //  it  /aid  tndtea  Jjewhere, 
That  it  is  repugnant  to  the  Idea  of  fenflefs  Matter,  tLat  it 
fhouid  put  into  it  felf  Senfe,  Perception,  3nd  Knowledge.      B.  4.  C.  13. 
But  this  doth  not  reach  the  prefent  Cafe  ;  ivhich  is  not  --what      § .  5 . 
Matter  can  do  of  it  felf,  but  vjhat  Matter  prepared  by  an 
omnipotent  Hand  can  do.     And  what  Certainty  can  we  have  that  he  hath 
not  done  it  ?     We  can  have  none  from  the  Ideas,  for  thofe  are  given  vp  in  this 
Cafe,  and confequcntlv,  we  can  have  no  Certainty  upon  thefe  Principles,  whe- 
ther we  have  any  fpiritual  Subjlance  within  us  or  not. 

Your  Lordihip  in  this  Paragraph  proves,  thai  f rom  what  I  fay,  We  can 
have  no  Certainty  whether  we  have  any  fpiritual  Subltai  us  or  not.      If 

by  fpiritual  Subitance  your  LordiTiip  means  an  immaterial  Subitance  in  us, 
as  you  fpeak,  p.  246,  I  grant  what  your  Lordfhip  fays  is  true,  That  it 
cannot  upon  thefe  Principles  be  demonltrated.  But  I  mull  crave  leave  to 
fay  at  the  fame  time,  That  upon  thefe  Principles,  it  can  be  proved,  to  the 
higheil  degree  of  Probability.  If  by  fpiritual  Sub/lance,  your  Lordihip 
means  a  thinking  Subflance,  I  mull:  diitent  from  your  Lordihip,  and  fay, 
That  we  can  have  a  Certainty,  upon  my  Principles,  that  there  is  a  fpiritual 
Subftance  in  us.  In  fhort,  my  Lord,  upon  my  Principles,  i.  e.  from  the 
Idea  of  Thinking,  we  can  have  a  Certainty  that  there  is  a  thinking  Sub- 
flance in  us ;  from  hence  we  have  a  Certainty  that  there  is  an  eternal 
thinking  Subflance.  This  thinking  Subllance,  which  has  been  from  Eter- 
nity, 1  have  proved  to  be  immaterial.  This  eternal,  immaterial,  think- 
ing Subllance,  has  put  into  us  a  thinking  Subllance,  which  whether  it  be 
a  material  or  immaterial  Subllance,  cannot  be  infallibly  demonitrated  from 
our  Ideas ;  tho'  trorn  'cm  it  may  be  p-oved  that  it  is  to  the  highelt  degree 
probable  that  it  i   immaterial. 

Again,  the  Bifnop  of  Wanefter  undertakes  to  prove  from  Mr  Locke's 
Principles,  that  we  -ray  be  cerra:n,  *'  That  the  firlt  eternal  thinking 
*'  Being  or  omnipotent  Spirit  cannot,  it  he  would,  give  to  certain  Syitems 
"  of  created  fenfible  .'.larrcr,  put  igether  at  ne  lees  fit,  fome  degrees  of 
"  Senie,  Perception  2'id  rhought." 

To  which  Mr  LocKe  has  made  th;  following  Anfwer  in  his  Third 
Letter,  p.  396,  397,  &c. 
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Your  firft  Argument  1  take  to  be  this,  That  according  to  me,  the 
Knowledge  we  have  being  by  our  Ideas,  and  our  Idea  of  Matter  in  ge- 
neral being  a  folid  Subftance,  and  our  Idea  of  Body  afolid  extended  figured 
Subftance;  if  I  admit  Matter  to  be  capable  of  Thinking,  I  con'ound  the 
Idea  of  Matter  with  the  Idea  of  a  Spirit :  To  which  I  anlwcr,  No,  no 
more  than  I  confound  the  Idea  of  Matcer  with  the  Idea  of  an  Horfe,  when 
I  fay  that  Matter  in  general  is  a  folid  extended  Subftance  ;  and  that  an 
Horfe  is  a  material  Animal ;  or  an  extended  folid  Sublilance  with  Senfe 
and  fpontaneous  Motion. 

The  Idea  of  Matter  is  an  extended  folid  Subftance  ;  wherever  there  is 
fuch  a  Subftance  there  is  Matter ;  and  the  Effence  of  Matter  whatever 
other  Qualities,  not  contained  in  that  Effence,  it  fhall  pleafe  God  to  fu- 
peradd  to  it.  For  Example,  God  creates  an  extended  folid  Subftance, 
without  the  fuperadding  any  thing  elfe  to  it,  and  fo  we  may  confider  it  at 
reft ;  To  fome  parts  of  it  he  fuperadds  Moiion,  but  it  has  ftill  the  Effence 
of  Matter  :  Other  parts  of  it  he  frames  into  Plants,  with  all  the  Excellen- 
cies or  Vegetation,  Life,  and  Beauty,  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  Rofe 
or  a  Peach-Tree,  &c.  above  the  Effence  of  Matter  in  general,  but 
it  is  ftill  but  Matter  :  To  other  Parts  he  adds  Senfe  and  fpontaneous 
Motion,  and  thofe  other  Properties  that  are  to  be  found  in  an  Ele- 
phant. Hitherto  'tis  not  doubted  but  the  Power  of  God  may  go,  and  that 
the  Properties  of  a  Rofe,  a  Peach,  or  an  Elephant,  fuperaddtd  to  Mat- 
ter, change  not  the  Properties  of  Matter ;  but  Matter  is  in  thefe  Things 
Matter  ftill.  But  ifone  venture  to  go  one  Step  farther  and  fay,  God  may 
give  to  Matter,  Thought,  Reafon,  and  Volition,  as  well  as  Senfe  and 
ipontaneous  Motion,  there  are  Men  ready  prefently  to  limit  the  Power  of 
the  Omnipotent  Creator,  and  tell  us,  he  cannot  do  it ;  becaufe  it  deftroys 
the  Effence,  or  changes  the  ejentia/  Properties  of  Matter.  To  make  good 
which  Affertion  they  have  no  more  to  fay,  but  that  Thought  and  Reafon 
are  rot  included  in  the  Effence  of  Matter.  I  grant  it ;  but  whatever  Ex- 
cellency, not  contained  in  its  Effence,  be  fuperadded  to  Matter,  it  does 
not  deltroy  the  Effence  of  Matter,  if  it  leaves  it  an  extended  folid  Sub- 
ftance ;,  wherever  that  is,  there  is  the  Effence  of  Matter ;  and  if  every 
thing  of  greater  Perfection,  fuperadded  to  fuch  a  Subftance,  deftroys  the 
Effence  of  Matter,  what  will  become  of  the  Effence  of  Matter  in  a  Plant, 
or  an  Animal,  whofe  Properties  far  exceed  thole  of  a  mere  extended  folid 
Subftance  ? 

But  'tis  farther  urged,  That  we  cannot  conceive  how  Matter  can  think. 
I  grant  it;  but  to  argue  from  thence,  that  God  therefore  cannot  give  to 
Matter  a  Faculty  of  Thinking,  is  to  fay  God's  Omnipotency  is  limited 
to  a  narrow  Compafs,  becaufe  Man's  Underftanding  is  fo  ;  and  brings 
down  God's  infinite  Power  to  the  Size  of  our  Capacities.  If  God  can  give 
no  Power  to  any  Parts  of  Matter,  but  what  Men  can  account  for  from 
the  Effence  of  Matter  in  general :  If  all  fuch  Qualities  and  Properties 
muft  deftroy  the  Effence,  or  change  the  effential  Properties  of  Matter, 
which  are  to  our  Conceptions  above  it,  and  we  cannot  conceive  to  be  the 

natural 
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natural  Ccnfequence  of  that  Effence  ;  it  is  plain,  that  the  Eflence  of  Mat- 
ter is  deftroy'd,  and  its  ejfential  Properties  changed  in  molt  of  the  feniible 
parts  of  this  cur  Syitem  :  fc'cr  'tis  vilible,  that  all  the  Planets  have  Revo- 
lutions about  certain  remote  Centers,  which  I  would  have  any  one  ex- 
plain, or  make  conceivable  by  the  bare  Eflence  or  natural  Powcis.  depend- 
ing on  the  Eff.nce  of  Matter  in  general,  without  fomething  added  to  that 
Eflence,  which  we  cannot  conceive  ;  for  the  moving  of  Matter  in  a  crook- 
ed Eine,  or  the  Attraction  of  Matt-r  by  Matter  is  all  that  can  be  laid  in 
the  Cafe  ;  either  of  which,  it  is  above  our  Reach  to  derive  from  the  Ef- 
fence of  Matter  or  Body  in  general  ;  tho'  one  of  rhefe  two  mull  unavoi- 
dably be  allowed  to  bo  fuperadded  in  this  Inltanceto  the  Eflence  of  I 
ter  in  general.  The  Omnipotent  Creator  advifed  not  with  us  in  the  ma- 
king of  the  World,  and  his  Ways  are  not  the  lefs  excellent  becaufe  they 
are  pafl  our  finding  out. 

In  the  next  place,  the  vegetable  part  of  the  Creation  is  rot  doubted  to 
be  wholly  Material ;  and  yet  he  that  will  look  into  it,  will  cbfcive  Ex- 
cellencies and  Operations  in  this  part  of  Matter,  which  he  will  not  find 
contained  in  the  Eil'.  nee  of  Matter  in  general,  nor  be  able  to  conceive  how 
they  can  be  produced  by  it.  And  will  he  therefore  fay,  That  the  Ei. 
of  Matter  is  deftroy'd  in  them,  becaufe  they  have  Frcperties  and  Opera- 
tions not  contained  in  the  Eilcntial  Properties  of  Matter  as  Matter,  nor 
explicable  by  the  Eflence  of  Matter  in  general  ? 

Let  us  advance  one  Step  farther,  and  we  lhall  in  the  Animal  World 
meet  with  yet  greater  Perfections  and  Properties,  no  ways  explicable  by 
the  Effence  of  Matter  in  general.  If  the  Omnipotent  Creator  had  not 
fuperadded  to  the  Earth,  which  produced  the  irrational  Animals,  Quali- 
ties far  lurpaffing  thofe  of  the  dull  dead  Earth,  out  of  which  they  were 
made  Life,  Senfe,  and  fpontaneous  Motion,  nobler  Qualities  than  were 
before  in  it,  it  had  ilill  remained  rude  fenfelefs  Matter;  and  if  to  the  In- 
diviJuals  of  each  Species,  he  had  net  fuperadded  a  Power  of  Propagation, 
the  Species  had  perifhed  with  thofe  Individuals :  But  by  thefe  Effences  or 
Properties  of  each  Specie*,  fupperadded  to  the  Matter  which  they  were 
made  of,  the  EiEnce  of  Properties  of  Matter  in  general  were  not  deftroy'd 
or  chang'd,  any  more  than  any  thing  that  was  in  the  Individuals  before, 
was  deftroy'd  or  chang'd  by  the  Power  of  Generation,  fuperadded  to  'em 
by  the  tuft  Benedict  ion  of  the  Almighty. 

In  all  fuch  Cafes,  the  fuperindu cement  of  greater  Perfections  and  r.obler 
Qualities,  deftroys  nothing  of  the  Eflfence  or  Perfections  that  were  there 
before  ;  unlefs  there  can  be  fhewed  a  manifeft  Repugnancy  between  them  : 
But  all  the  Proof  cftercd  for  that,  is  only,  That  we  cannot  conceive  low 
Matter,  wi'.hcut  fuch  fuperadded  Perfections,  can  produce  fuch  Effects  j 
is,  in  Truth,  no  more  than  to  fav,  Matter  in  general,  or  every 
part  ot  Matter,  as  Matter,  has  'em  not;  but  is  no  Realon  to  prove,  that 
God,  if  he  pleafes,  cannot  fuperadd  'em  to  fome  parts  of  Matter,  unlefs  it 
can  be  proved  to  be  a  Contradiction,    that  God  mould  give  to  fome  part? 
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of  Matter,  Qualities,  and  Perfe.ft.ions,  which  Matter  in  general  has  not ; 
tho'  we  cannot  conceive  how  Matter  is  inverted  with  'em,  or  how  it  ope- 
rates by  Virtue  of  thofe  new  Endowments.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondejed 
that  we  cannot,  whilit  we  limit  all  its  Operations  to  thofe  Qualities  it  had 
before,  an!  would  explain  'em  by  the  known  Properties  of  Matter  in  ge- 
neral, without  any  fuch  fuperinduced  Perfections.  For  if  this  be  a  right 
Rule  of  Reafcning,  to  deny  a  Thing  to  be,  becaufe  we  cannot  conceive 
the  manner  how  ic  comes  to  be  :  I  fnall  defire  'em  who  ufe  it,  to  flick  to 
this  Rule,  and  fee  what  work  it  will  make  both  in  Divinity  as  well  as 
Philofcphy  ;    and  whether  they  can  advar.ee  any  thing  more  in  favour  of 

For  to  keep  within  the  prefent  Subject  of  the  Power  of  Thinking  and 
Self-motion,  believed  by  Omnipotent  Power  on  feme  Parts  of  Matter  : 
The  Objection  to  this  is,  I  cannot  conceive  hew  Matter  fhould  Think  : 
What  is  the  Confequcnce  ?  Ergo,  God  cannct  give  it  a  Power  to  Think. 
Let  this  {land  for  a  good  Rcalon,  and  then  proceed  in  other  Cafes  by  the 
fame.  Ycu  cannot  conceive  how  Matter  can  attract  Matter  at  any 
Diftance,  much  lefsatthe  Didanceof  iooooco  Miles ;  Ergo,  God  can- 
not give  it  fuch  a  Power ;  You  cannot  conceive  how  Matter  fhould  feel, 
or  move  it  felf,  or  affect  an  Immaterial  Being,  cr  be  moved  by  it ;  Ergo, 
God  cannot  give  ic  fuch  Powers,  which  is  in  effect  to  deny  Gravity,  and 
the  Revolution  of  the  Planets  about  the  Sun  ;  to  make  Brutes  mere 
chines  without  Senfe  or  fpontaneous  Motion,  and  to  allow  Man  neither 
Senfe  nor  voluntary  Motion. 

Let  us  apply  this  Rule  one  Degree  farther.  You  cannot  conceive  how 
an  extended  folid  Subflance  fhould  think,  therefore  God  cannot  make  it 
think;  Can  ycu  conceive  how  your  own  Soul,  or  any  Subitance,  thinks  ? 
You  find  indeed  that  you  do  think,  and  fo  do  I  ;  but  I  want  to  be  told 
how  the  Action  of  Thinking  is  performed  :  This,  I  confefs,  is  beyond 
my  Conception  ;  and  I  would  be  glad  any  one,  who  conceives  it,  would 
explain  it  to  me.  God,  I  find  has  given  me  this  Faculty  ;  and  fince  I 
cannot  but  be  convine'd  of  his  Power  in  this  Inflance,  which  tho'  I  every 
Moment  experiment  in  my  felf,  yet  I  cannot  conceive  the  manner  of: 
What  would  ic  be  lefs  than  an  infolent  Abiurdity,  to  deny  his  Power  in 
other  like  Cafes,  only  for  this  Reafon,  becaufe  I  cannot  conceive  the 
manner  how  ? 

To  explain  this  matter  a  little  farther.  God  has  crer.ted  a  Subilance  ; 
be,  for  example  a  folid  extended  Subflance.  Is  God  bound  to  give 
jt  befides  Being,  a  Power  of  Action  ?  That,  I  think,  no  Body  will  fay  : 
He  therefore  may  leave  it  in  a  State  of  Inactivity,  and  it  will  be  never- 
thelefs  a  Subflance ;  for  Action  is  r.ot  nect ffary  to  the  Being  of  any  Sub- 
flance that  God  does  create  :  God  has  likewife  created  and  made  toexifl, 
de  71(fjo,  an  immaterial  Subflance,  which  will  not  lofe  its  Being  of  a  Sub- 
flance, tho'  God  mould  bellow  on  it  nothing  more  but  this  bare  Being, 
without  giving  it  any  Activity  at  all.  Here  are  now  two  dillinct  Sub- 
fiances,  the  one  Material,  the  other  Immaterial,  both  in  a  State  of  perfect 

Inactivity. 
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Inactivity.  Nowlafk,  What  Power  God  can  give  to  one  of  thefe  Sub- 
ftances (  fuppofing'em  to  retain  the  fame  diftinct  Natures,  that  they  had 
as  Subftances  in  their  State  of  Inactivity)  which  he  cannot  give  to  the 
other  ?  In  that  State,  'tis  plain,  neither  of  'em  thinks ;  for  Thinking  be- 
ing an  Action,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  God  can  put  an  end  to  any 
A dion  of  any  created  Subftance,  without  annihilating  of  the  Subfl 
whereof  it  is  an  Action  j  and  it  it  be  fo,  he  can  alfo  create  or  give  ] 
ence  to  fuch  a  Subftance,  without  giving  that  Subftance  any  Action  at  all. 
By  the  fame  Reafon  it  is  phin,  that  neither  of  them  can  move  it  felt  : 
Now,  I  would  alk,  why  Omnipotency  cannot  give  to  either  of  thefe  Sub- 
ftances, which  are  equally  in  a  State  of  perfect  Inactivity,  the  fame  Power 
that  it  can  give  to  the  other  ?  Let  it  be  for  Example,  that  cf  fpontaneous 
f-motion,  which  is  a  Power  that  'tis  fuppos'd  God  can  give  to  an  un- 
folid Subftance,  but  denied  that  he  can  give  to  a  folid  Subftance. 

If  it  be  afked,  Why  they  limit  the  Omnipotency  of  God,  in  reference 
to  the  one  rather  than  the  other  of  thefe  Subftances  ?  All  that  can  be  i.id 
to  it  is,  That  they  cannot  conceive,  how  the  folid  Subftance  fhould  ever 
be  able  to  move  it  felf.  And  as  little,  fay  I,  are  they  able  to  conceive 
how  a  created  unfolid  Subftance  mould  move  it  felf;  Put  there  may  be 
fomething  in  an  immaterial  Subftance,  that  you  do  not  know.  I  grant 
it ;  and  in  a  material  one  too  :  For  Example,  Gravitation  ol  Matter  to- 
wards Matter,  and  in  the  feveral  Proportions  obfervable,  inevitably  fhews, 
that  there  is  fomething  in  Matter  that  we  do  not  underftand,  unlefs  we 
can  conceive  Self-motion  in  Matter  ;  or  an  inexplicable  and  inconceivable 
Attraction  in  Matter,  at  immenfe  and  almoft  incomprehennble  Diftances  : 
It  muft  therefore  be  confeffed,  that  there  is  fomething  in  folid,  as  well  as 
unfolid  Subftances,  that  we  do  not  underftand.  But  this  we  know,  that 
they  may  each  of 'em  have  their  diftinct  Beings,  without  any  Activity  fu- 
peradded  to  'em,  unlefs  you  will  deny,  That  God  can  take  from  any  Be- 
ing its  Power  of  Acting,  which  'tis  probable  will  be  thought  too  prefump- 
tuous  for  any  one  to  do  ;  and  I  fay,  it  is  as  hard  to  conceive  Self-mouon 
in  a  created  immaterial  as  in  a  material  Being,  confider  it  how  you  will : 
And  therefore  this  is  no  Reafon  to  deny  Omnipotency  to  be  able  to  give  a 
Power  of  Stlf-motion  to  a  material  Subftance,  if  he  pleafes,  as  well  as  to 
an  immaterial ;  fince  neither  of 'em  can  have  it  from  themfelves,  nor  can 
we  conceive  how  it  can  be  in  either  of  'em. 

The  fame  is  vifible  in  the  other  Operation  of  Thinking;  both  thefe 
Subftances  may  be.  made,  and  exit  without  Thought ;  neither  of  'em  has, 
or  can  have  the  Power  of  Thinking  from  it  felf:  God  may  give  it  to 
either  of  'em,  according  to  the  good  Pieafure  of  his  Omnipotency  ;  and 
in  which-ever  of 'em  it  is,  it  is  equally  beyond  our  Capacity  to  conceive, 
how  either  of  thole  Subftances  thinks.  But  for  that  Reafon,  to  deny  that 
God,  who  had  Power  enough  to  give  'em  both  a  Being  out  of  notli 
can  by  the  fame  Omnipotency  give  them  what  other  Powers  and  Per- 
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fe&ions  he  pleafes,  has  no  better  a  Foundation  than  to  deny  bis  Power  or 
Creation,  becaule  we  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  performed  ;  and  there  at 
laft  this  way  of  Reafoning  muil  terminate. 

That  Omnipotency  cannot  make  a  Subtlance  to  be  folid  and  not  folid  at 
the  fame  time,  I  think,  with  due  Reverence,  we  ma.y  fay  ;  but  that  a  fo- 
lid Subllance  may  not  have  Qualities,  Perfections,  r.nd  Powers,  which 
have  no  natural  or  vifibly  necefl'ary  Connection  w.'.n  Solidity  and  Exten- 
fion,  is  too  much  for  us  ( who  are  but  of  Yeilerday,  and  know  nothing  ) 
to  be  pofitive  in.  If  Gcd  cannot  join  Things  together  by  Connections  in- 
conceivable to  us,  we  muil  deny  even  the  Confiflency  and  Being  of  Mat- 
ter it  fc If ;  fince  every  Particle  of  it  having  fome  Bulk,  has  its  Parts  con- 
nected by  ways  inconceivable  to  us.  So  tnat  all  the  Difficulties  that  are 
raifed  againfl  the  Thinking  of  Matter,  from  our  Ignorance  or  narrow 
Conceptions,  ftar.d  net  at  all  in  the  way  of  the  Power  o;  God,  if  he  pleafes 
to  ordain  it  lb  ;  nor  proves  any  thing  againit  his  having  actually  endued 
fome  Parcels  of  Matter,  fo  dil'pofed  as  he  thinks  fit,  with  a  Faculty  of 
Thinking,  till  it  can  be  fhewn,  that  it  contains  a  Contradiction  to  fuppofe 
it. 

Tho"  to  me  Senfation  be  comprehended  under  Thinking  in  general,  yet 
in  the  foregoing  Difcourfe,  I  have  fpoke  of  Senfe  in  Brutes  as  diilinfl  from 
Thinking :  Becaufe  your  Lordfhip,  as  I  remember,  fpeaks  of  Senfe  in 
Brutes.  But  here  I  take  Liberty  to  obferve,  That  if  your  Lordfhip  allows 
Brutes  to  have  Senfation,  it  will  follow,  either  that  God  can  and  doth 
give  to  fome  Parcels  0!  Matter  a  Power  of  Perception  and  Thinking  ;  or 
that  all  Animals  have  immaterial,  and  confequently,  according  to  your 
Lordfhip,  immortal  Souls,  as  well  as  Men;  and  to  fay  that  Fleas  and 
Mites,  &c.  have  immortal  Souls  as  well  as  Men,  will  polTibly  be  looked 
en  as  going  a  great  way  toferve  an  Kypothefis. 

I  have  been  pretty  large  in  making  this  Matter  plain,  that  they  who  are 
fo  forward  to  bellow  hard  Cenfures  or  Names  on  the  Opinions  of  thofe  who 
differ  from  them,  may  confider  whether  fometimes  they  are  not  more  due 
to  their  own  :  And  that  they  may  be  perfuaded  a  little  to  temper  that  Heat, 
which  fuppofing  the  Truth  in  their  current  Opinions,  gives  lem  (  as  they 
think)  a  Right  to  lay  what  Imputations  they  pleafe  on  thofe  who  would 
fairly  examine  the  Grounds  they  Hand  upon.  For  talking  with  a  Suppo- 
fuion  and  Infinuations,  that  Truth  and  Knowledge,  nay,  and  Rel  gion 
too,  ftands  and  falls  with  their  Syflems  ;  is  at  beil  but  an  imperious  way 
of  b?gging  the  Quellion,  and  affuming  to  themfelves,  under  the  Pretence 
of  Zeal  for  the  Caufe  of  Gcd,  a  Title  to  Infallibility.  It  is  very  becoming 
that  Men's  Zeal  for  Truth  fhould  go  as  far  as  their  Proofs,  but  not  go  for 
Proofs  themfelves..  He  that  attacks  received  Opinions  with  any  thing  but 
fair  Arguments,  may,  I  own,  bejuftly  fufpected  not  to  mean  well,  nor  to 
be  led  by  the  Love  of  Truth  ;  but  the  fame  may  be  iaid  of  him  tco,  who 
fends  'em.  An  Error  is  not  the  better  for  being  common,  nor  Truth 
the  worfe  for  having  lain  neglected  :  And  if  it  were  put  to  the  Vote  any 

where 
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where  in  the  Wor'd,  I  doubt,  as  Things  are  managt;),  whether  Truth 
would  have  tin:  Majority,  at  ^eal^>  whillt  the  Authority  of  Men,  and  not 
the  Examination  or  Things,  mult  be  its  Meafure.  The  Imputation  of 
tictfm,  and  thofe  broad  Infinuations,  to  rendtr  what  I  have  writ  iu- 
fpecled,  lb  frequent  as  if  that  were  the  great  Bufinefs  of  all  this  Pains  you 
have  been  at  about  me,  has  made  me  (ay  thus  much,  my  Lord,  rather  as 
my  Senieof  the  way  to  eliablifh.  Truth  in  its  full  Force  and  Beauty,  than 
that  I  think  the  World  will  need  to  have  any  thing  faid  to  it,  to  make  it 
diltinguifli  between  your  Lordlhip's  and  my  Deiign  in  Writing,  which 
ore  I  ftcurely  have  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Reader,  and  return  to 
the  Argument  in  Hand. 

What  I  riave  above  !v.id,  I  take  to  be  a  full  Anfvver  to  all  that  your 
Lorufnip  would  infer  from  my  Idea  of  Matter,  of  Liberty, 
and  frqm  the  Power  qf  Abstracting.     You  afk,  *  How  can         *    i   Anf. 
toy  Lieu   of  Lih  with  the   Idea  that   Bodies  can     p.  73. 

operate  only  a?  Motion  and  hnpulfe  ?     Anf.      By  the  Omni- 
ppeeney  of  God,  wuo  can  make  all  Things  agree,  that  involve  not  a  Con- 
tradiction.    '  Lis  true,  1  fay,    "  -\  That  Bodies  ope- 

Impulie,  and  nothing  eife."  And  fa  I  f  Effay,  B.  2. 
n  I  wiitit,  and  yet  can  conceive  no  other  Ch.  8.  §.  1  1. 
way  of  their  Operation.  But  I  am  fince  convinced 
by  thej;idicL-us  Air.  Newton's  incomparable  Book,  that 'tis  too  bold  a  Pre- 
emption to  limit  God's  Power  in  this  Poir.r,  by  my  narrow  Conceptions. 
n  of  Matter  towards  Matter,  by  ways  unconceivable  to  me, 
is  not  only  a  Demanitrauon  that  God  can,  if  he  pleafes,  put  into  Bodies, 
Powers,  and  Ways  of  Operation,  .afeove  what  can  be  derived  from  our 
Idea  of  Body,  or  can  be  explained  by  what  we  know  of  Matter,  but  a!fo 
an  unqueltionable  and  everywhere  vifible  Imtance,  that  he  h^s  done  fo„ 
And  therefore  in  the  next  Edition  of  my  Book,  I  fhall  take  care  to  have 
that  t'afkjge  recti  y'd. 

Alcjtp  Sclf-ionfcioufnefs,  your  Lordfhip  3 fits,  \  What  is 

like  Self- ccnjcij-jjne.fi  in  Matter  ?      Clothing  at  all  in         %    i    Anf. 
Matter  a^  Matter.     But  that  God  cannot  bellow  on  iome    p.  74. 
Parcels  of  Matter  a  Power  qf  Thinking,   and  with  it  Self- 
coafcioufnefs,  will  never  be  proved  by  afking,  \  Hoiv  it  is         ||   Ibid. 
poffi^h  to  apprehend  that  mere  Body  jbauld  perceive   that  it 
doth  perrei-ce  ?      The  vVeaknefs  of  our  Apprehenfion  I  grant  in  the  Cafe  : 
I  confefs  as  much  as  ycu  pleafe,  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  a  folid,  no, 
nor  how  an  unfolid   created  Sub  fiance  thinks;    but  this  VVeaknefi  of  our 
Apprehenlions,  reaches  net  the  Power  of  GcJ,  whole  .  is  llrongcr 

than  any  thing  in  Men. 

Your  Argument  from  Aburaclion,  we  have  in  this  Queftion, 
*  If  it  may  be  in  the  Power  of  Matter  to  think,    how  comes  it       *   1  Anf. 
to  be  jj  ror  fuch  organized" Bodies  as  the  Brutes. have,     p.  76, 

to  enlarge  their  Ideas  by  At  \fw.      This  ftems 

to  fuppoie,  that  I   place    Plunking  within  the  natural  Power  qf  Matjer. 
If  that  be  your  Meaning,  my  Lord,   I  neither  fay,    nor  ie;ppofe  that 
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all  Matter  has  naturally  in  it  a  Faculty  of  Thinking,  but  the  dire£t  con- 
trary. But  if  you  mean  that  certain  Parcels  of  Matter,  ordered  by  the 
Divine  Power,  as  fieems  fit  to  him,  may  be  made  capable  of  receiving 
from  his  Omnipotency  the  Faculty  of  Thinking ;  that  indeed  I  fay,  and 
that  being  granted,  the  Anfwer  to  your  Queftion  is  eafy,  fince  if  Omni- 
;y  can  give  Thought  to  any  iolid  Subftance,  it  is  not  hard  to  con- 
ceive, that  God  may  give  that  Faculty  in  an  higher  or  lower  Degree,  as 
it  pleafes  him,  who  knows  what  Difpcfition  of  the  Subject  is  fuited  to  fuch 
a  particular  way  or  degree  of  Thinking. 

Another  Argument  to  prove,    That  God  cannot  endue  any  Parcel  of 
Matter  with  the  Faculty  of  Thinking,  is  taken  from  thofe 

*  i   Let.       Words  of  mine,  *  where  I  ftiew,  by  what  Connection  of 
p.  J  39.  Ideas  we  may  come  to  know,  That  God  is  an  immaterial 

Subilance.      They  are  thefe,    "  The  Idea  of  an  eternal 
"  actual  knowing  Being,  with  the  Idea  of  Immateriality,    by  the  Inter - 
"  vcr.tion  of  the  Idea  of  Matter,  and  of  its  adfual  Divifion,  Divifibility, 
"  and  want  of  Perception,"  &c.      From  whence  your 
•f  z  Anfw.     Lord  (hip  thus  argues,    -\  Here  the  nxiant  of  Percept:: 
p.  77.  onjened  to  be  fo  eflntial  to  Matter,  that  God  is  therefore  con- 

cluded to  be  ir/:..:  Perception  and  Know- 

ledge  in  that  one  eternal  Being,  where  it  has  its  Source,  'tis  vifible  mull 
be  effentially  infeparablc,  is  not  Matter  :  How  far  this  makes  the  Htiakt  of 
Perception  ar.  effential  Pre  \   ':ct\  I  will  notdifpute  ;  it  fuffices  that 

it  fhews,  That  Perception  is  not  an  effential  Property  of  Matter ;  and 
therefore  Matter  cannot  be-that  eternal  original  Being,  to  which  Percep- 
tion and  Knowledge  is  effential.  Matter,  1  fay,  naturally  is  without  Per- 
ception: Ergo,  lays  your  Lordlhip,  tvant  oj Perception  is  an  effential  Property 
of  Matter,  and  God  does  not  change  the  effential  Properties  of  things,  their 
Nature  remaining.  From  whence  you  infer,  That  God  cannot  bellow  en 
any  parcel  of  Matter  ( the  Nature  of  Matter  remaining)  a  Faculty  of 
.  Timing.  II  the  Rules  of  Logick  fince  my  Days  be  not  changed,  I 
litiay  fafely  deny  this  Confequence.  For  r.n  Argument  that  runs  "thus, 
God  does  not ;  Ergo,  he  cannot,  I  was  taught  when  I  came  firft  to  the  Uni- 
X'erfity,  would  not  hold.      For  I  never  faid  God  did. 

*  B.  4.  C.  3.     But,  *  "  That  I  fee  no  Contradiction  in  it,    that  he 
§.  6.  "  mould,  if  he  pleafed,  to  give  fomeSyftemsof  fenfe- 

s  Matter  a  Faculty  of  Thinking  ;"  and  I  know 
no  Body,  b'fore  Des  Cartes,  that  ever  pretended  to  fhew  that  there  was 
any  Contradiction  in  it.  So  that  at  worir,  my  not  being  able  to  fee  in 
Matter  any  fuch  Incapacity,  as  makes  it  impoffible  for  Omnipotency  to 
beftow  on  it  a  Faculty  of  Thinking,  makes  me  oppoiite  only  to  the  Carte- 
f"-ns.  For  as  far  as  I  have  feen  or  heard,  the  Fathers  of  the  Chriftian 
Church  never  pretended  to  demonftrate  that  Matter  was  incapable  to  re- 
ceive a  Power  of  Senfation,  Perception,  and  Thinking,  from  the  Hand 
»f  the  Omnipotent  Creator.  Let  us  therefore,  if  you  pleafe,  fuppofe  the 
Form  of  your  Argumentation  right,  and  that  your  Lordfhip  means,  God 

cannot ; 
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cannot:  AnJ  then  if"  your  Argument  be  good,  it  p:oves,  That  God  could 
not  give  to  Baalarns  Ais  a  Power  to  fp.ak  to  his  Mailer  as  he  did,  for 
the  want  of  rational  Diicourfe,  being  natural  to  that  Specks,  'tis  but  iur 
your  Lordfhip  to  call  it  an  effentied  Property,  and  then  God  cannot  change 
the  cjfential  P,  s,    their  Nature  remaining :    Whereby  it  is 

proved,  That  God  cannot  wkh  all  his  Omnipotency,  give  to  an  Afs  a 
Power  to  fpeak  as  Baalarns  did. 

You  fay,  *  my  Lord,  \ou  do  not  fet  Bounds  to  God's 
Omnipotency.     For  be  may  if  be  pleafe  change  a  Body  in-      *  i  Anf.   p.  78. 
,    i.  e.    take  away  from  a 
nee  the  Solidity  which  it  had   before,    and  which  made  it  Matter, 
and  then  give  it  a  Faculty  of  Thinking  which  it  had  not  belore,    and 
it  a  Spirit,   the  fame  Subftance  remaining,      for  if  the  fame 
ins  not,    Body  is  not  c  :-j  an  immaterial  Sub:.. 

But  thefolid  Subllance  and  all  belonging  to" it  is  annihilated,  and  an  im- 
material Subftance  created,  which  is  not  a  change  of  one  thing  into  ano- 
ther, but  the  deilrcying  of  one,  and  making  another  ,  ,.  In  this 
change  therefore  of  a  Body  or  material  Subllance  into  an  immaterial,  lee 
us  oblerve  thefe  diftincl  Confederations. 

Firft,  you  fay,  Gc:  is  take  away  from  a  folid  Subftance 

Solidity,  which  is  that  whi  ::  a  material  Subftance  or  Body,  end 

may  make  it  an  ..a  Subllance  without  Soii 

But  this  Privation  of  one  Quality  gives  it  r.ot  another  ;    the  bare  t..knicr 
a  lower  or  leis  noble  Quality  c  or  nobler; 

that  mull  be  the  G  ift  of  God.     For  the  bai  a  of  one,  and  a  mean- 

er Quality  j  cannot  be  thq  Pofition  of  an  higher  arid  better  ;  unlefs  any  one 
at  Cogitation,  or  the  Power  of  Thinking,  1  .r>  the  Na- 

ture of  Subftance  itfelf;  which  if  it  do,  then  wherever  there  is  Subftance, 
there  mull  be  Cogitation,  or  a  Power  of  Thinking.  Here  then,  Lpcn 
your  Lordlkip's  own  Principles,  is  an  immaterial  Subftance  without  th2 
Faculty  of  Thinking. 

In  the  next  place,    you  will  not  deny,    but  Gcd  may  give  to  this  Scb- 

ftance,  thus  depriv'd  of  Solidity,  a  Faculty  ofTi  inking  ;  for  you  fuppofe 

ide  capable  of  that  by  being  made  immaterial,    <  How, 

that  the  fame  numerk  .:e  may  be  fometirnes  wholly  incogitative, 

or  without  a  Power  of  thinking,    a-.d  at  other  times  perfectly  cogitative, 

:  d  wit.,  a  Power  cf  Thinking. 

.  .  .        not  deny,  but  Gcd  can  gii  -  and  make  it 

For  I  conclude  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  Cod  can  make 

before.     Now  I  crave  leave  to  aflc  your  Lorcftiip, 

Jod  having  given  to  this  Subftance  the  Faculty  of  Thinking  after 

:n  it,    cannot  reftore  to  it  Solidity  again,    without 

culty  of  Thinking.      When  you  have  refolved  . 

my  Lord,    you  will  have  proved  it  impoflible  !cr  God'i  Omnipotence  to 

L  4  give 
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give  to  a  folid  Subtlance  a  Faculty  of  Thinking  ;  but  till  then,  not  having 
proved  it  impoilible,  and  yet  denying  that  God  can  do  it,  is  to  deny  rha^ 
he  can  do,    what  is  in  it  felf  pcfiible  ;    which  as  I  humbly 
*   i  Anf.       conceive   is  vifibly   to  fet   Bounds    to   God's  Omnipciency, 
p.  78.  though  you  fay  here,    *  you  do  not  fet  Bounds  to  God's 

Omnipotence . 
If  I  mould  imitate  your  Lordfhip's  way  of  Writing,    I  mould  not  omit 
to  bring  in  Epicurus  here,    and  take  Notice  that  this  was  his  way,    Deum 
verbis  ponere,  re  iollcre.     And  then  add,   that  /  am  certainyou  do  not  think 
he  promoted  the  great  Ends  of  Religion  and  Morality.      For 'tis   with  iuch 
candid  and  kind   Iniinuations  as  thefe,    that  you 
■f  1  Anf.  p.  55.      bring  in  both  -j-  Hobbes,    and  J  Spincfa,.  into  your 
\  Ibid.  p.  79.         Difcourfe  here  about  God's  being  able,  if  he  pleafe, 
to  give  to  fome  Parcels  of  Matter  ordered  as  he 
thinks  fit,  a  Faculty  of  1  funking.     Neither  of  thofe  Authors  having,  as 
appears  by  any  PaiTages  you  bring  out  of  'em,    faid  any  thing  to  this 
Queflion,  nor  having,  as  it  feems,    any  other  Bufinefs  here,    but  by  their  - 
Names  fkilfully  to  give  that  Character  to  my  Book,    with  which  you 
would  recommend  it  to  the  World. 

I  pretend  not  to  enquire  what  meafure  of  Zeal,  nor  for  what,  guides 
your  Lordfhip's  Pen  in  fuch  a  way  of  Writing,  as  yours  has  all  along 
been  with  me:  Only  I  cannot  but  confider,  what  Reputation  it  would 
give  to  the  Writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  if  they  mould  think 
Truth  required,  or  Religion  allowed  them  to  imitate  fuch  Patterns.  But 
God  be  thanked,  there  be  thofe  amongft  'em  who  do  not  admire  fuch 
ways  of  managing  the  Caufe  of  Truth  or  Religion.  They  being  fenfible, 
that  if  every  one  who  believes,  or  can  pretend  he  has  Truth  on  his  fide, 
is  thereby  authorized  without  Proof,  to  infinuate  whatever  may  ferve  to 
prejudice  Mens  Minds  againtl  the  other  fide,  there  will  be  great  Ravage 
made  on  Charity  and  Praclice,  without  any  Gain  to  Truth  or  Know- 
ledge. And  that  the  Liberties  frequently  taken  by  Difputants  to  do  fo, 
may  have  been  the  Caufe  that  the  World  in  all  Ages  has  received  fo  much 
Harm,  and  fo  little  Advantage  from  Controverfies  in  Religion. 

Thefe  are  the  Arguments  which  your  Lordfhip  has  brought  to  confute 
one  Saying  in  my  Book,  by  other  PaiTages  in  it,  which  therefore  being 
ail  but  Argumenta  ad  Hominem,  if  they  did  prove  what  they  do  not,  are 
of  no  other  ufe,  than  to  gain  a.Viclory  over  me,  a  thing  methinks  fo 
much  beneath  your  Lordfhip,  that  it  does  not  deferve  one  of  your  Pages. 
The  Queflion  is,  whether  God  can,  if  he  pleafes,  bcflow  on  any  Parcel 
of  Matter,  ordered  as  he  thinks  fit,  a  Faculty  of  Percep- 
||  1  Anf.  tion  and  Thinking.  You  fay,  ||  You  look  upon  a  Mi/lake 
p.  79.  herein  to  be  of  dangerous  Conftquence,  as  to  the  great  Ends  cf 

Religion  and  Morality,  If  this  be  To,  my  Lord,  I  think 
pne  may  well  wonder,  why  your  Lordfhip  has  brought  no  Arguments  to 
eilablifh.  the  Truth  it  felf,  which  You  look  on  to  be  of  fuch  dangerous  Confe- 
rence to  be  miflakcn  in ;  but  have  fpent  fo  many  Pages  only  in  a  Perianal 

Matte; 
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flatter,  in  endeavouring  to  {hew,  That  I  had  Inconliltencies  in  my  Boo-k, 
which  if  any  fuch  thing  had  been  fhewed,  the  Queftion  would  be  Hill  as 
far  from  being  decided,  and  the  danger  of  miitaking  about  it  as  little  pre- 
vented, as  if  nothing  of  all  this  had  oeen  laid.  It  therefore  your  Lord- 
ftlip's  Care  of  the  great  Ends  of  Religion  and  Morality  have  made  Ton  think 
it  necejfary  to  clear  this  Quettion,  the  World  has  Reafbn  to  conclude  there 
is  little  to  be  faid  againfl  that  Proportion,  which  is  to  be  foui.d  in  my 
Book  concerning  the  Pcflibility,  that  lome  Parcels  of  Matter  might  be  io 
ordered  by  Omnipotence,  as  to  be  endued  with  a  Faculty  of  1  linking, 
if  God  fo  pleafed,  fince  your  Lordfhip's  Concern  for  the  promoting  the  great 
Ends  of  Religion  and  Morality,  has  not  enabled  you  to  produce  one  Argu- 
ment againit  a  Propofition,  that  you  think  of  fo  dangerous  Confluence  to 
them. 

And  here  I  crave  leave  to  obferve,  That  tho'  in  your  Title  Page  you 
promife  to  prove  ;  that  my  Notion  of  Ideas  is  inconffent  with  itflf  (which 
if  it  were,  it  could  hardly  be  proved  to  be  inconiiltent  with  any  thing elfe) 
and  with  the  Articles  cf  the  Chriliian  Faith  ;  yet  your  Attempts  all  along 
have  been  to  prove  me  in  fome  Paffages  of  my  Book  inconfiitent  with  my 
felf,  without  having  fhewn  any  Propofiticn  in  my  Book  inconfiitent  with 
any  Article  of  the  Chrijlian  Faith. 

I  think,  your  Lordfhip  has  indeed  made  ufe  of  one  Argument  of  your 
own  :  But  it  is  fuch  an  one,  that  I  confefs  I  do  not  fee  how  it  is  apt  much 
to  promote  Religion,  efpccially  the  Chriftian  Religion  founded  on  Reve- 
lation.   I  (ball  fet  down  your  Lorc'fhip's  Words,  that  they 
may  be  confider'J,  you  lay  :    *  That  you  are  of  Opinion,         *    i    Ar,f. 
that  the  great  Ends  of  Religion  and  Morality  are  beft fecured    p.  54,   55. 
by  the  Pi  oofs  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  from  its  Nature 
and  Properties,  and  which  you  think  proves  it  immaterial.     Tour  Lord/hip 
does  not  iQueftion  whether  God  can  give  Immortality  to  a  material  Sub  fiance  ; 
but  you  fay,  it  takes  off  very  much  from  the  Evidence  of  Immortality,  if  it 
depend  wholly  upon  God^s  giving  that,  which  of  its  own  Na- 
ture it  is  not  capable  of,  Sec.     So  likewife  you  fay,  \  If        \    2    Anf. 
a  Man  cannot  be  certain,   but  that  Matter  may   think,  fas     p.  58. 
I  affirm)  then  what  becomes  of  the  Soul's  Immateriality  (and 
conjtqjuently  Immortality)  from  its  Operations  ?     But  for  all  this,  fay  I,   his 
Aflurance  of  Faith  remains  on  its  own  Bafis.     Nona  you  appeal  to  any  Man 
of  Senfe,    whether   the  finding  the  Uncertainty  of  his  own  Principles  «m 
he   went    upon    in  Point  of  Reafon,     doth  not  weaken    the   Credibility   cf 
the fe  fundamental  Articles,    when  they  are  corfiderd  purely  as  Matters  of 
Faith  ?     For  before   there  was  a  natural  Gullibility  in  them  on  the  account 
of  Reafon  ;    but  by  going  on  wrong  Grounds  of  Certainty,   all  that  is  loft, 
and  infiead  cf  Leing  certain,  be  is  more  doubtful  than  ever.      And  if  the 
Evidence  of  Faith  falls  fo  much  fort  oj  that  of  Reafon,    it  muft  r.c.ds 
If  if  J  ;   Minds,    when    the  Subferviency    of  Reafon  is 

(aken  away  :    as  it  ntuft  be  when  the  Ground?  cf  Certainty  by  Reafin  a>  e 
bed.     Is  it  at  all  probable,    7"  (mas  bis  Reafon  deceive  him 
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b  fundamental  Points,  jbould  have  his  Faith  ft  and  firm  and  immove- 
able on  the  Account  of  Revelation  ?     For  in  Matters  of  Revelation,    t 

ne  antecedent  lJrinciple  fuppojed  before  nve  can  believe  any  thing  on  . 
the  Account  of  it. 

More  to  the  lame  Purpofe  we  have  fome  Paiges  farther,    where  frcm 
fome  of  my  Words,  your  Lordfhip  fays,    *  You  cannot  but 
*  lb.  p.  35.     obferve,    That  to  have  no  Certainty  upon  my  Grounds  that 
Self  confeioufnefs  depends  upon  an  individual  immaterial  Sub- 
fiance,  and  ■    that  a  material  Sub  fiance  may,  according  to  my  Prin- 
';'  lonfcioujhefs  in  it;    at  leaf  that  I  am  not  certain  of  the 
upon  your  Lordjhip  bids  me  conjider,  whether  this  doth  not  a 
little  ajf'eil  the  whole  Article  of  the  Refurreclion  ?      What  docs  all  this  tend 
to?     £  at  to  make  the  World  believe,    that  I  have  leffened  the  Credibility  j 
of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,    and  the  Refurreclion,  by  faying,  That 
tho'  it  be  moil  highly  probable,  that  the  Soul  is  immaterial,  yet  upon  my 
Principles  it  cannot  be  demonftrated  ;  becaufe  it  is  not  impoiTible  to  Goa's 
Oir.nipotency,  if  he  pleafes  to  beftcw  upon  fome  Parcels  of  Matter,  dif- 
pofed  as  he  fees  fit,  a  Faculty  of  Thinking. 

This  your  Accuiation  of  my  leffening  the  Credibility  of  thefe  Articles  of 
Faith,  is  founded  on  this,  That  the  Article  of  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  abates  of  its  Credibility,  if  it  be  allowed,  That  its  Immateriality 
h  is  the  fuppofed  Proof  from  Reafon  and  Philosophy  of  its  Immor- 
tality) cannot  be  demonftrated  from  natural  Reafon:  Which  Argument  of 
your  Lordlhip's  bottoms,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  on  this,  That  Divine 
Revelation  abates  cf  its  Credibility  in  all  thdfe  Articles  it  propofes  propor- 
tionally as  Humane  P;eafon  fails  to  fupport  the  Teitimony  or  God.  And 
all  that  your  Lordfluip  in  thofe  Pr:'f  g  :s  has  faid,  when  examined,  will  I 
fuppofe  be  found  to  import  thus  mi  :,  viz.  Does  Gcd  propefe  any  tl 
to  Mankind  to  be  believed  ?  It  is  very  fit  and  credible  to  be  believed,  if 
Reafon  can  demcnllrate  it  to  be  true.  But  if  Humane  Reafun  come  fhort 
in  the  Cafe,  and  cannot  make  it  out,  its  Credibility  is  thereby  lefili 
which  is  in  tffect  to  fay,  That  the  Veracity  of  God  is  not  a  firm  anc  Wire 
Foundation  of  Faitii  to  rely  upon,    without  current  Teftimony  of 

n,  i.e.  v.ith  Reverence  be  it  fpoken,  t  to  be  believed  on 

his  own  Word,  unlefswhat  he  reveals  be  in  it  fell  credible,  and  might  be 
.1  without  him. 
If  this  be  a  way  to  promote  Religion,    the  Cbriftian  Religion  in  all  its 
Articles,    1  am  not  forry,    that  it  is  net  a  w.iy  to  be  found  in  any  of  my 
ings ;  for  I  imagine  any  thing  like  this  would,  ( ;^nd  I  fliouid  think 
.j  have  other  Titles  than  bare  Sccpt 'icifm  bellowed  upon  it,   and 
d  no  fmall  Outcry  againlf.  any  one,  who  is  not  to  be  fup- 
pofed to  be  in  fefce  right  in  all  that  he  fays,  and  fo  may  kcurely  fay 
he  pleafes.     Such  as  I,  the  Prophanum  Vvlgus,    who  take  too  much  upon 
us,  if  we  would  examine,    have  nothing  to  do  but  to  hearken  and  believe, 
tho'  what  he  laid  ftiould  lubvert  the  very  Foundations  of  the  Chriftian 

What 
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What  I  have  above  obfcrved,  is  fo  vifibly  contained  in  your  Lord/hip's 
Argument,    That  when  I  met  with  it  in  your  Anfwer  to  my  firlt  Letter, 
it  feemed  fo  ftrange  from  a  Man  of  your  Lordfhip's  Character,    and  in  a 
Difpute  in  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,    that  I  could  hardly 
perfuade  my  (elf,  but  it  was  a  Slip  of  your  Pen  :  But  when 
I  found  it  in  your  fecond  Letter  *  made  ufe  of  again,  and       *  2  Anf.  p. 
ferioufly  enlarged  as  an  Argument  of"  Weight  to  be  infilled     28,  &  29. 
upon,  I  was  convinced,  that  it  was  a  Principle,   that  you 
heartily  embraced,    how  little  favourable  foever  it  was  to  the  Articles  of 
the  Chriltian  Religion,    and  particularly  thofe  which  you  undertook  to 
defend. 

I  defire  my  Reader  to  perufe  the  Paffages  as  they  ftand  in  your  Letters 
themfelves,  and  fee  whether  what  you  fay  in  them  does  not  amount  to  this, 
That  a  Revelation  from  God  is  more  or  lefs  credible,  according  as  it  has  a 
ftronger  or  weaker  Confirmation  from  Humane  Reafon.     For, 

1 .  Your  LordiTiip  fays,    -j-  1  "ou  do  not  £>uejlion  whether 

can  give  Immortality  to  a  material  Subjlance  ;  but  you         -f-     1    Anf. 
fay  it  takes  oft  very  much  from  the  Evidence  of  Immorta-      p.  55. 
lay,  if  it  defends  wholly  upon  God's  giving  that  which  of  its 
trtun  Nature  it  is  not  capable  of 

To  which  I  reply,  any  ones  not  being  able  to  dcmcnflrate  the  Soul  to 
be  immaterial,  takes  off  not  very  much,  nor  at  all  from  the  Evidence  of  its 
Immortality,  if  God  has  revealed,  that  it  (hall  be  immortal;  becaufe  the 
:ity  of  God  is  a  Dcmonftration  of  the  Truth  of  what  he  has  revealed, 
and  the  want  of  another  Demcnflration  of  a  Proportion,  that  is  demon- 
ftratively  true,  takes  not  off  from  the  Evidence  of  it.  For  where  there  is 
a  clear  Demonflration,  there  is  as  much  Evidence  as  any  Truth  can  have, 
that  is  not  felf-evident.  God  has  revealed,  that  the  Souls  of  Men  {hall 
Jive  for  ever.  But,  lays  your  Lordfhip,  from  this  Evidence  it  takes  off 
very  much  if  it  depends  wholly  upon  God's  giving  that,  which  of  its  ov:n  Na- 
ture it  is  not  capable  of,  i.  e.  The  Revelation  and  Teitimony  of  God 
lofes  much  of  its  Evidence,  if  this  depends  wholly  upon  the  good  Plea- 
fure  of  God,  and  cannot  be  demonitratively  made  out  by  natural  Reafon, 
that  the  Soul  is  immaterial,  and  coniequently  in  its  own  Nature  immortal. 
For  that  is  all  that  here  is  or  can  be  meant  by  thefe  Words,  which  of  its 
civr:  Nature  it  is  not  capable  of  to  make  them  to  the  Purpofe.  For  the 
whole  of  your  Lcrcfhip's  Difcourfe  here,  is  to  prove,  That  the  Soul  can- 
not be  material,  becaufe  then  the  Evidence  of  its  being  immortal  would 
be  very  much  leffened.  Which  is  to  fay,  That  'tis  nbt  as  credible  upon 
Divine  Revelation,  that  a  material  Subftance  fhould  be'immortal,  as  an 
iterial  ;  or  which  is  all  one,  That  God  is  not  equally  to  be  believed, 
when  he  declares,  that  a  material  Subftance  fhall  be  immortal,  as  when 
he  declares,  that  an  immaterial  fhall  be  fo,  becaufe  the  Immortality  of 
a  materia]  Subftance,  cannot  be  demonftrated  from  natural  Reafon. 

Let 
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Let  us  try  this  Rule  of  your  Lordfhip's  a  little  farther.  God  had  re- 
veaLd,  that  the  Bodies  Men  (hall  have  after  the  Refurreclion,  as  well  as 
their  Souls,  (hall  live  to  Eternity.  Does  your  Lordlhip  believe  the  eternal 
Life  of  the  one  of  thefe,  more  than  of  the  other,  becaufe  you  think  you 
can  prove  it  of  ota  of  them  by  natural  Realon,  and  of  the  other  not  ? 
Or  can  any  one,  who  admits  of  Divine  Revelation  in  the  Cafe,  doubt  of. 
one  of  them  more  than  the  other  ?  Or  think  this  Proportion  lefs  credible, 
the  Bodies  of  Men,  after  the  Refurrection,  (hall  live  for  ever  ;  th  .n  this, 
That  the  Souls  of  Men  (hall,  after  the  Relurreclion,  live  for  ever  ?  tor 
that  he  muit  do,  if  he  thinks  either  of  them  is  lefs  credible  than  the  other. 
If  this  be  fo,  Reafon  is  to  be  confultd  how  far  God  is  to  be  believed,  and 
the  Credit  of  Divine  Teftimony,  mult  receive  its  Force  from  the  Evi- 
dence of  Reafon  ;  which  is  evidently  to  take  away  the  Credibility  of  Li- 
vine  Revelation  in  all  fupernatural  Truths,  wherein  the  Evidence  of  Reafon 
fails.  And  how  much  fuch  a  Principle  as  this  tends  to  the  Support  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  promoting  the  Chnliun  Religion,  I  (hall 
leave  it  to  your  Lordfhip  to  cenhder. 

I  am  not  fo  well  read  in  Hobbes  or  Spiuofa,  as  to  be  able  to  fay,  what 
were  their  Opinions  in  this  Matter.  But  poifibly  there  be  thole,  who  will 
think  your  Lordfhip's  Authority  of  more  ufe  to  tr-em  in  the  Cafe,  than 
thofe  jullly  decried  Names:  And  be  glad  to  find  your  Lordlhip  a  Patron 
Of  the  Oracles  of  Reafon,  fo  little  to  tne  Advantage  of  the  Oracles  of  Di- 
vine Revelation.     This  at  leaft,  1  think,  may  be  fubjoined 

*  1  Anf.  to  the  Words  at  the  Bottom  of  the  next  Page,  *  That 
p.  65.  thofe  who  have  gone  about  to  leffen  the  Credibility  of  Ar- 

ticles of  Eaixh,  which  evidently  they  do,  who  fay  they 
are  lefs  credible,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  made  out  demonstratively  by  na- 
tural Reafon,  have  not  beei!  thought  to  fecure  feveral  of  the  Articles  of 
the  Chriftian  Faith,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Trinity,  Incarnation,  and  Re- 
furreciicn  of  the  Body,  which  are  thofe  upon  the  Account  of  which  I  am 
brought  by  your  Lordlhip  into  this  Difpute. 

I  (hall  not  trouble  the  Reader  with  your  Lordfhip's  Erdeavours  in  the 

following  Words,  to  prove,  That  if  the  Soul  be  n'ct  an  immaterial  Sub- 

ftance,  it  can  be  nothing  but  Life  ;  your  very  firlt  Words  vifibly  confuting 

all  that  you  .-.hedge  to  that  Purpofe.     They  are,    f  If 

'{•  I  Anf.  the  Soul  be  a  material  Subfance,  it  is  reall\  nothing  but 
p.   55.  Life  ;   which  is  to  fay,  That  if  the  Soul  be  really  a  Sub- 

fiance,  it  is  not  really  a  Subfance,  but  really  nothi7ig  elfe 
but  an  Affection  of  a  Sundance  ;  for  the  Lile,  whether  of  a  material  or 
immaterial  Subilance,  is  not  the  Subltance  it  feif,  but  an  Affeclion  of 
it. 

2.  You  fay,  J  Altht?  tue  think  the  f par  ate  State  of  the 

X  1  Anf  Soul  after  Death,  is  fuffciently  revealed  in  the  Scripture  ; 
p    57.  yet  it  creates  a  great  Difficulty  in  under (landing  it,    if  the 

Soul  be  v:  Life,    or  a  material  Subftance,    which 

tivf  be  diffolved  when  Life  is  ended.      For  if  the  Soul  be  a  material  Sub- 
fame, 
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fiance,  it  mujt  be  made  up,  as  others  are,  of the  Cobejion  of  folid  and  ftpa- 
rate  farts,  how  minute  and  invi 'fiblt  foever  they  be.  And  what  is  it  which 
.'.'  keep1  em  together,  when  Life  is  gone  ?  So  that  it  is  no  eajfj  /natter  to 
tceount,  how  the  Soul  jhould  be  capable  of  Immortality,  miffs  it 
be  an  immaterial  Subjlance  ;  and  then  we  know  the  Solution  and  Texture  of 
Bodies  cannot  reach  the  Scul,  being  of  a  different  Nature. 

Let  it  be  as  hard  a  matter  as  ic  will  to  give  an  Account  what  it  is,  that 

Jhould  keep  the  Parts  of  a  material  Soul  together,  after  ic  is  feparated  from 
the  Body  ;  yet  it  will  be  always  as  eafy  to  give  an  Account  of  it,  as  10  Ac- 
count what  it  is  which  jhall  keep  together  a  material  and  immaterial  Sub- 
ftance.  And  yet  the  Difficulty  that  there  is  to  give  an  Account  of  that,  I 
hope  does  not  with  your  Lordfhip,  weaken  the  Credibility  ot  the  inftpa- 
rable  Union  of  Soul  and  Body  to  Eternity  :  And  I  periuade  my  felf,  t<,jt 
the  Men  of  Senfe,  to  whom  your  Loidfhip  appeals  in  the  Cafe,  do  not  find 
their  Belief  of  this  Fundamental  Point,  mucn  weakened  by  that  Difficulty. 
I  thought  heretofore  (and  by  your  Loriftiip's  Permiffion  would  think  ib 
ftill )  that  the  Union  of  Pares  of  Matter,  one  with  another,  is  as  much  in 
the  Hands  of  God,  as  the  Union  of  a  material  and  immaterial  Suo.'hnce  j 
and  that  it  does  not  take  off  wry  much,  or  at  all,  from  the  Evidence  of  Im- 
mortality, which  depends  on  that  Union,  that  it  is  no  eajy  matter  to  give 
an  Account  what  it  is  that  Jhould  keep'' em  together:  Tho'  its  depending  wholly 
upm  the  Gift  and  good  Pleafure  of  God,  where  the  manner  creates  great 
Difficulty  in  the  Underfianding,  and  our  Reafcn  cannot  difcover  in  the  Na- 
ture  oi  Things,  bono  it  is,  b~  that  which  your  Lordfhip  fo  pofitively  fays, 
leffens  the  Credibility  of  the  Fundamental  Articles  of  the  Pefurrechon  and 
Immortality. 

But,  my  Lord,  to  remove  this  Objection  a  li  tie,  and  to  fhew  of  how 
fmall  Force  it  is  even  with  your  felfj  give  me  leave  to  preiume,  That 
your  Lordfhip  as  firmly  believes  the  Immortality  of  the  Body  after  the 
Refurreclion,  as  any  other  Article  of  Faith  :  If  fo,  then  it  being  no  eof 
matter  to  give  an  Account,  what  it  is  that  fh all  keep  together  the  Farts  of  a 
material  Soul,  to  one  that  believes  it  is  material,  can  no  more  weaken  the 
Credibility  of  its  Immortality,  than  the  like  Difficulty  weakens 
bility  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Body.  For  when  your  Lordfhip  (hall  find 
it  an  eafy  matter  to  \  nint  what  ic  i?  befides  t::e  good  Pleafure  of 

God.  all  keep  together  l  of  our  material  Bodies  to  Eter- 

nity, or  even  Soul  and  Body  ;  I  doubt  not  but  any  one,  who  fhail  think 
the  Soul  material,  will  alio  find  it  as  eafy  tc  give  an  Account,  what  it  is 
that  mail  keep  thofe  Parrs  of  Matter  alfo  together  to  Eti  rnity. 

Were  it  not  that  the  Warmth  of  Controverfy  is  apt  to  make  Men  fo  far 
forget,  as  to  take  up  thofe  Principles  themfclves  (when  they  will  lervt 
turn)  which  they  h,.ve  higt:ly  condemned  in  others,  I  fhould  wonder  t< 
your  Lorcf:  ip  to  argue,  that  becaufe  it  is  a  Difficulty  to  under Jland  w:  at 
vte  Parts  of  a  material  Soul,  when  Life  is  gone ; 
and  becaale    it  is  r.zt  an  eafy  Matter  to  give  an  Account  how  thi 

fituld 
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Jhould  be  capable  of  Immortality,  unlefi  it  be  an  immaterial  Subfance  : 
Therefore  it  is  not  lb  credible  as  if  it  were  eafy  to  give  an  Account  by  na- 
tural Reafon,  how  it  could  be.  For  to  this  it  is,  that  all  this  your  Difcourfe 
tends,  as  is  evident  by  what  is  already  fet  down  out  of  Page  55  ;  and  will 
be  more  fully  made  out  by  what  ycur  Lordfhip  fays  in  other  Places,  tho' 
there  needs  no  fuch  Proofs,  fince  it  would  all  be  nothing  againft  me  in 
any  other  Senfe. 

I  thought  your  Lordfhip  had  in  other  Places  afferted,  and  infilled  on 
this  Truth,  That  no  part  of  Divine  Revelation  was  the  lefs  to  be  believed, 
becaule  the  thing  it  lelf  created  great  Difficulty  in  the  Underfanding,  and 
the  manner  of  it  was  hard  to  be  explained  ;  and  it  v:as  no  eafy  matter  to 
give  an  Accounf  how  it  was.  This,  as  I  take  it,  ycur  Lordfhip  con- 
demned in  others,  as  a  very  unreafonable  Principle,  and  fuch  as  would 
fubvert  all  the  Articles  of  the  Chrittian  Religion,  that  were  mere  Matters 
of  Faith,  as  I  think  it  will :  And  is  it  pofiible,  that  you  fhould  make  ufe 
of  it  here  your  felf,  againil  the  Article  of  Life  and  Immortality,  that 
Chrilt  hath  brought  to  light  through  the  Gofpel,  and  neither  was,  nor 
could  be  made  out  by  natural  Reafon  without  Revelation  ?  But  you  will 
fay,  you  fpeak  only  of  the  Soul ;  and  your  Words  are,  That  it  is  no  eafy 
matter  to  give  an  Account  how  the  Soul  Jhould  be  capable  of  Immortality,  un- 
lefs  it  be  an  immaterial  Subftance.  1  grant  it ;  but  crave  leave  to  fay, 
That  there  is  not  any  one  of  thele  Difficulties,  that  are,  or  can  be  raifed 
about  the  Manner  how  a  material  Soul  can  be  immortal,  which  do  not  as 
well  reach  the  Immortality  of  the  Body. 

But  if  it  were  not  fo,   I  am  fure  this  Principle  of  your  Lordfhip's  would 

reach  other  Articles  of  Faith,    wherein  our  natural  Reafon  finds  it  not  fo 

eafy  to  <?ve  an  Account  bow  thofe  Myfteries  are  :    And  which  therefore, 

according  to  your  Principles,    mull;  be  lefs  credible,    than  other  Articles, 

that   create  lejs  Difficulty  to  the  Underjlanding.      For  ycur 

*  2  Anf.  Lordfhip  fays,  *  Thatjwa  appeal  to  any  Man  of  Senfe, 
p.  2S.  her  to  a  Man  who  thought  by  his  Principles,  he  could 

from  natural  Grounds  demonftrate  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  the  finding  the  Uncertainty  of  thofe  Principles  he  went  upon  in  point  cf 
Reafon,  i.  e.  the  finding  he  couid  not  certainly  prove  it  by  natural  Realon, 
doth  not  weaken  the  Credibility  of  that  Fundamental  Article,  when  it  is  con- 
fidered purely  as  a  Matter  of  Faith  ?  Which  in  effect,  I  humbly  conceive, 
amounts  to  this,  rfihat  a  Propofition  divinely  revealed,  that  cannot  be 
proved  by  natural  Reafon,  is  lefs  credible  than  one  that  can  :  Which 
feems  to  me  to  come  very  little  fhort  of  this,  with  due  Reverence  be  it 
fpoken,  That  God  is  lefs  to  be  believed  when  he  affirms  a  Propofition  that 
cannot  be  proved   by  natural  Reafcn,    t  he  propofe^  what  can 

be  proved  by  it.      The  direct  contrary  to  which  is  my 

\    2  Anf.     Opinion,    tho1  you  endeavour  to  make  good  by  thefe  iol- 

p,   29.  lowing  Words,     -f-  If  the  Evidence  of  Faith  falls  fo  much 

fort  of  that  of  Reafon,    it  muji  needs  have  lefs  ejfcil  upon 

Mens  Minds,  when  the  Subfervicncy  of  Reafon  is  taken  avjay  ;   as  it  mufl 

be 
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.  Grounds  of  Certainty  by  Reafon  are  vanijhed.      Is  it  at  all  pro- 
.  that  be  ivba  finds  bis  Reafon  deceive  him  injucb  Fundamental  Points, 
Jbould  heme  bis  faith,  ftand  fiim  and  immoveable  on  the  Account  of  Revela- 
tion?   Than  which  1  chink  there  are  hardly  plainer  V\  ords.to  be  found 
out  to  declare,    that  the  Credibility  of  God's  Teftimony  depends  on  the 
natural  Evidence  or  Probability  of  the  Things  we  receive  from  Revela- 
tion ;    and  lifes  and  falls  with  it  :    And  that  the  Truths  of  God,    cr  t!,e 
Articles  of  mere  Faith,  lefe  fo  much  of  their  Credibility,    as  they  want 
Proof  from  Reafon  :    Which  if  true,    Revelation  may  come  to  have  no 
at  all.     For  if  in  thisprefent  Cafe,  the  Credibility  ol  this  Pro- 
portion, the  Souls  of  Men  fhall  live  for  ever,    revealed  in  Scripture,    be 

g  it  cannot  be  demonftratively  proved  from  Re.1 
tho' i:  beafferted  to  be  moft  highly  probable :    Mull  ret,    by  the 
Rule,  its  Credibility  dwindle  away  to  nothing,    if  natural  Reafon  fhould 
not  be  able  to  make  it  cut  to  be  fo  much  as  probable  ;  or  fhould  place  the 
Probability  from  natural  Principles  on  the  other  iide  ?     For  if  mere  want 
of  Deraonftration  lej/i  iibility  of  any  Propofition  divinely  revealed, 

mult  not  want  of  Probability,  or  contrary  Probability  from  natural  Rea- 
fon, quite  take  away  its  Credibility  ?  Here  at  laft  it  mult  end,  if  in  any 
one  Cafe  the  Veracity  of  God,  and  the  Credibility  of  the  Truths  we  re- 
ceive from  him  by  Revelation,  be  fubjecled  to  the  Yerdicls  of  Humane 
Reafon,  and  be  allowed  to  receive  any  Acceffion  or  Diminution  from  ether 
Proofs,  or  want  of  other  Proofs  of  its  Certainty  or  Probability. 

If  this  be  your  Lordfliip's  way  to  promote  Religion,  or  defend  its  Arti- 
I    know  not  what  Argument  the  greateil  Enemies  of  it  could  ufe 
more  effectual  for  the  Subverlion  of  thofe  you  have  undertaken  to  de 

■:ing  to  rellive  z\\  Revelation  perfectly  and  purely  into  natural  Rea- 
fln,  to  bound  its  Cm  that,  and  leave  no  room  for  Faith  in  other 

Things,  than  what  can  be  accounted  for  by  natural  Reafon  without  Reve- 
lation. 

Your  Lordfhip  *  infills  mcch  much  upon  it,  as  if 
I    bad   contradicted  wr.at  I    hr.d  faid  in  my  Effa-:,  *     i    Anf. 

by  faying,    -f  That  upon  my  Principles  it  cannot  be       p.  48. 54.. 

d  jmonilratively  proved,  that  it  is  an  immaterial  Sub-  -j-    B.   2.    C. 

fiance  in  us  t  ;s,    however  probable  it  be.       25. 

He  that  will  be  at  I  to  read  that  Chapter  of 

mine,  and  confider  it,  will  find,  that  my  Bufinefs  there  was  to  fhew. 
it  was  no  harder  to  conceive  an  immaterial  than  a  material  Subiiance; 
and  that  from  the  lei??.?  of  Thought,  and  a  Power  of  movinq  cf  I, 
which  we  experienced  in  our  felves,    ( Ideas  or  ginally  net  bclerigir.g  to 
Matter  as  Matter  )    there  was  no  more  Difficulty  to  conclude  . 
an  immaterial  Subftance  in  us,    than  that  we  had  material  Parts.      Thefe 
Ideas  of  Thinking,  and  Power  of  moving  of  Matter,  I  in  another 
(hewed  did  demonllratively  lead   us  to  the  certain  Knowledge  of  the"  Ex- 
igence of  an  immaterial  Thinking  Being,  in  whom  we  have  the  Idea  of 

Spiiic 
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Spirit  in  the  itricteft  Senfe  ;  in  which  Senfe  I  alfo  applied  it  to  the  Soul, 
in  that  23d  Ch.  of  my  Efiay,  the  eafily  conceivable  foffibility,  nay  great 
Probability  that  the  thinking  Subllance  in  us  is  immaterial,  giving  me  fuf- 
ficient  Ground  for  it  :  In  which  Senfe  I  fhall  think  I  may  lately  attribute 
it  to  the  Thinking  Subltance  in  us,  till  your  Lordfhip  fhall  have  belter 
proved  from  my  Words,  That  it  is  impoffible  it  mould  be  immaterial. 
ir or  I  only  fay,  That  it  is  poffible,  i.  e.  involve*  no  Contradiction,  that 
God  the  Omnipotent  immateiial  Spirit  fhould,  it  he  pleafes,  give  to  feme 
parcels  of  Matter,  difpofed  as  he  trunks  fit,  a  Power  of  Thinking  and 
Moving  :  Which  parcels  of  Matter  fo  endued  with  a  Power  of  Thinking 
and  Motion,  might  properly  be  called  Spirits,  in  Contradiflinclion  to  un- 
thinking Matter.  In  all  which,  I  prefume,  there  is  no  manner  of  Con- 
tradiction. 

I  juftified  my  ufe  of  the  Word  Spirit  in  that  Senfe  from  the  Authorities 
of  Cicero  and  Vvgil,  applying  the  Latin  Word  Spiritus,  from  whence  Spi- 
rit is  derived,    to  the  Soul  as  a  thinking  Thing,    without 

*  1  Anf.  excluding  Materiality  out  of  it.  To  which  your  Lordfhip 
p.  58. —  60.  replies,  *  That  Cicero  in  his  lufculan  Queilions,  fuppofes 
the  Soul  not  to  be  a  finer  fort  of  Body,  but  cf  a  different  Na- 
ture from  the  Body.  — —  That  he  calls  the  Body  the  Prifon  of  the  Soul.  ■ 
And  fays,  'That  a  nvife  Mans  Bufinefe  is  to  draw  of  his  Soul  from  his  Body. 
And  then  your  Lordfhip  concludes,  as  is  ufual,  with  a  Queilicn,  Is  itpof- 
Jible  now  to  think  fo  great  a  Man  locked  on  the  Soul  but  as  a  Modification  of 
the  Body,  which  mufi  be  at  an  end ivitb  Life ?  Anfw.  No;  it  is  impof- 
iib'e  that  a  Man  of  fo  good  Senfe  as  Tally,  when  he  ufes  the  Word  Corpus 
or  Body  for  the  grofs  and  vifible  parts  of  a  Man,  which  he  acknowledges 
to  be  Mortal,  fhould  look  on  the  Soul  to  be  a  Modification  of  that  Body  ;  in 
a  Difcourfe  wherein  he  was  endeavouring  to  pertuade  another,  that  it  was 
immortal.  It  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  truly  great  Men,  fuch  as  he  was, 
are  not  wont  fo  manifeftly  to  contradict  themlelves.  He  had  therefore  no 
Thought  concerning  the  Modification  of  the  Body  of  Man  in  the  Cafe  :  He 
was  not  fuch  aTrifler  as  to  examine,  whether  the  Modification  of  the  Body 
of  a  Man  was  immortal,  when  that  Body  ic  felf  was  mortal ;  And  there- 
fore that  which  he  reports  as  Dicaarchuii  Opinion,  he  difmiffes  in  the 
beginning  without  any  more  ado,  c .  1 1 .  But  Cicero's  was  a  direct,  plain, 
and  fenfible  Enquiry,  viz.  What  the  Soul  was,  to  fee  whether  from 
thence  he  could  difcover  it<  Immortality  ?  But  in  all  that  Dilccurie  in  his 
firfl  Book  of  Tufculan  Que/iions,  where  he  lays  out  fo  much  ot  his  Read- 
ing and  Reafon,  there  is  not  one  Syllable  (hewing  the  leaif.  Thought  that 
the  Soul  was  an  immaterial  Subflance  ;  but  many  Things  directly  to  the 
contrary. 

Indeed  (1)  he  {huts  out  the  Body,    taken  in  the 

■f  Ch.    19,    22,     Senfe  he  uf;S  -j-  Corpus  all  a  long, ;  !or  the  fenfible  or- 

30,  31,  &c.  ganical  parts  of  a  Man  ;    and  is  pofitive  that  is  not 

the  Soul  ;    And  Body  in  this  Senfe,  taken  for  the 

Humane  Body,  he  calls  the  Prijon  of  the  Soul ;  and  fays  a  wife  Man,  in- 

ftancing 
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ftanc'ng  in  Socrates  and  Cato,  is  glad  of  a  fair  Opportunity  to  get  out  of 
k.  But  he  no  where  fays  apy  fuch  thing  of  Matter  :  He  calls  not  Mat- 
ter in  general  the  Prifon  of  the  Sou!,  nor  talks  a  Word  of  being  feparate 
from  it. 

2.  He  concludes,  that  the  Soul  is  not  like  other  Things  here  below^ 
made  up  of  a  Compofition  of  the  Elements,  Ch   27. 

2.  He  excludes  the  two  grofs  Elements,  Earth  and  Water,  from  being 
the  Soul,  Ch.  26. 

So  far  he  is  clear  and  pofitive  :  But  beyond  this  he  is  uncertain  ;  be- 
yond this  he  could  not  get.  For  in  lome  Places  he  fpeaks  doubtfully, 
whether  the  Soul  be  not  Air,  .or  Fire.  Anima  fit  animus  igtiifiue  nefcio, 
c.  25.  And  therefore  he  agrees  with  Pancetius,  ttiat,  if  it  be  a!i  Elemen- 
tary, it  is,  as  he  calls  it,  Inflammata  Anima,  inflamed  Air  ;  and  tor  this 
he  gives  feveral  Reafons,  c.  18,  19.  And  though  he  thinks  it  to  be  of  a 
peculiar  Nature  of  its  own,  yet  he  is  fo  far  from  thinking  it  immaterial, 
that  he  fays,  c.  19.  That  the  admitting  it  to  be  of  an  aerial  ox  igneous 
Nature,  would  not  be  inconliilent  with  any  thing  he  had  faid. 

That  which  he  feems  molt  to  incline  to  is,  That  the  Soul  was  not  at 
all  Elementary,  but  was  of  the  fame  Subftance  with  the  Heavens;  which 
Ariftotle,  to  diltinguifh  it  from  the  four  Elements,  and  the  changeable 
Bodies  here  below,  which  he  fuppof  d  made  up  of  them,  called  Quinta 
Ejfentia.  That  this  was  Tullys  Opinion  is  plain  from  thefe  Words,  Ergo, 
Animus  qui,  ut  ego  dico,  divinus  eft,  ut  Euripides  audit  dicere  Deus ;  iff 
quidemji  Deus,  aut  anima  aut  ignis  eft,  idem  eft  animus  hominis.  Nam  ut 
ilia  natura  coeleftis  iff  terra  njacat  Cif  humore  ;  fie  utriufq;  harum  return 
humanus  animus  eft  expiri.  Sin  autem  efl  quint  a  qu&dam  natura  ab  Arifto- 
tele  inducla  ;  primum  h&c  cif  deorum  eft  iff  animorum.  Hanc  nos  fententiam 
fecut'i,  his  ipfis  verbis  in  Confolatione  b<£c  exprcjjimus,  ch.  26.  And  then  he 
goes  on,  c .  27.  to  repeat  thofe  his  own  Words,  which  your  Lordfhip  has 
quoted  out  of  him,  wherein  he  had  affirmed,  in  his  Treatife  dc  Confola- 
tione, the  Soul  not  to  have  its  Original  from  the  Earth,  or  to  be  mixed  or 
made  of  any  Thing  earthly ;  but  had  faid,  Singular's  eft  igitur  qu&dam 
natura  iff  vis  animi  fejuncla  ah  his  ujitatis  notifque  naturis :  Whereby,  he 
tells  us,  he  meant  nothing  but  Ariftotle\  Quinta  Ejfzntia  ;  which  being  un- 
mixed, being  that  of  which  the  Gods  and  Souls  confiiled,  he  calls  it  d'vvi- 
7ium  caslefte,  and  concludes  it  eternal,  it  being  as  he  fpeaks,  Sejuncla  ah 
omni  mortali  concretione.  From  which  it  is  clear,  That  in  all  his  Enquiry 
about  the  Subftance  of  the  Soul,  his  Thoughts  went  not  beyond  the  four 
Elements,  or  Ariftotle  %  Quinta  Efcntia,  to  look  for  it.  In  all  which 
there  is  nothing  of  Immateriality,  but  quite  the  contrary. 

He  was  willing  to  believe  (  as  good  and  wife  Men  have  always  been  ) 
that  the  Soul  was  immortal  i  but  for  that,  'ti«  plain  he  never  thought  of 
its  Immateriality,  but  as  the  Eailern  People  do,  who  believe  the  Soul  to 
be  immortal,  but  have  neverthelefs  no  Thought,  no  Conception  of  its  Im- 
materiality.     It  is  remarkable  what  a  very  confiderable  and  judicious 
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Author  fays  *  in  the  Cafe.      No  Opinion,  fays  he,  has 
*  Lcubere  du       been  fo  uniiierfalk  received  r.s  that  cf  the  Immortality  of 
Royaume  de  Si-       the  Soul  ;  but  its  Immateriality  is  a  Truth  the  Knowledge 
am,  T.  I .  C.  1 9.       whereof  has  not  fpread  fojar.  And  indeed  it  is  extremely 
§.  4.  difficult  to  let  into  the  Mind  of  a  Siamite,    the  Idea  of  a 

pure  Spirit.  Ibis  the  Mifjtonaries,  who  have  been  longeji 
among  them,  are  pofttive  in.  Jill  the  Pagans  of  the  Eafl  do  truly  believe, 
That  there  remains  fomething  of  a  Man  after  his  Death,  which  fubfifls  in- 
dependently and  feparately  from  his  Body.  But  they  give  Extenfon  and  Figure 
to  that  which  remains,  and  attribute  to  it  all  the  fa?ne  Members,  all  the 
fame  Subflances,  both  /olid  and  liquid,  which  your  Bodies  are  compofed  of. 
They  onlyfuppofe  that  the  Souls  are  of  a  Matter  fubtle  enough  to  efcape  being 
feen  or  handled.  — —  Such  were  the  Shades  and  the  Manes  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans.  And  'tis  by  the/e  Figures  of  the  Souls,  anfwerable  to  thofe  of 
the  Bodies,  that  Virgil  fuppofed  iEneas  knew  Palinurus,  Dido  and  Anchifea 
in  the  other  World. 

This  Gentleman  was  not  a  Man  that  travelled  into  thofe  Parts  for  his 
Pleafure,  and  to  have  the  Opportunity  to  tell  flrange  Stories,  collected  by 
Ch?.nce,  when  he  returned  :  But  one  chofen  for  the  purpofe  (and  he  feems 
well  chofen  for  the  purpofe  )  to  inquire  into  the  Singularities  of  Siam. 
And  he  has  fo  well  acquitted  himfelt  of  the  Commiffion,  which  his  Epiftle 
Dedicatory  tells  us  he  had,  to  inform  himfelf  exa&ly  of  what  was  moll 
remarkable  there,  that  had  we  but  an  Account  of  other  Countries  of  the 
Eafl,  as  he  has  given  us  of  this  Kingdom,  which  he  was  an  Envoy  to, 
we  Inould  be  much  better  acquainted  than  we  are,  with  the  Manners* 
Notions  and  Religions  of  that  part  of  the  World,  inhabited  by  civilized 
Nations,  who  want  neither  good  Senfe  nor  Acutenefs  of  Reafon,  tho'  not 
call  into  the  Mould  of  the  Logick  and  Philofophy  of  our  Schools. 

But  to  return  to  Cicero,  'tis  plain,  That  in  his  Enquiries  about  the  Soul, 
his  Thoughts  went  not  at  all  beyond  Matter.  This  the  Exprefiions  that 
drop  from  him  in  feveral  Places  of  this  Book,  evidently  fhew.  For  Ex- 
ample, That  the  Souls  of  excellent  Men  and  Women  afcended  into  Hea- 
ven ;  of  others  that  they  remained  here  on  Earth.  <:.  1  2.  That  the  Sou! 
is  hot  and  warms  the  Body  :  That  at  its  leaving  the  Body  it  penetrates 
and  divides,  and  breaks  thro' our  thick,  cloudy,  rooill  Air  :  That  it  flops 
in  the  Region  of  Fire,  and  afcends  no  farther,  the  Equality  cf  Warmth 
and  Weight  making  that  its  proper  Place,  where  it  is  nourifhed  and  fu- 
flained  with  the  fame  Things,  wherewith  the  Stars  are  nourifhtd  and  fu- 
ilained,  and  that  by  the  Convenience  of  its  Neighbourhood  it  fhall  there 
have  a  clearer  View  and  fuller  Knowledge  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  c.  19. 
That  the  Soul  alfo  from  this  Height  {hail  have  a  pleafant  and  fairer  Pro- 
fpeft  of  the  Globe  of  the  Earth,  the  Difpcfition  of  whofe  Parts  will  then 
lie  before  it  in  one  View,  c.  20.  That  it  is  hard  to  determine  what  Con- 
formation, Size,  and  Place,  the  Soul  has  in  the  Body  :  That  it  is  too 
fubtle  to  be  feen  :  That  it  is  in  the  Humane  Body  as  in  a  Houie  or  a  Vef- 

fcl, 
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fel,  or  a  Receptacle,  c.  22.  All  which  are  Exprcfficns  that  fufficiently 
evidence,  that  he  who  iifed  'em  had  not  in  his  Mind  feparated  Materiality 
from  the  Idea  of  the  Soul. 

It  may  perhaps  be  replied,  That  a  great  part  of  this  which  we  find  in 
chap.  19.  is  faid  upon  the  Principles  of  thofe  who  would  have  the  Scul  to 
be  Anima  infiammata,  inflamed  Air.  I  grant  it.  But  it  is  alfo  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  That  in  this  19th,  and  the  two  following  Chapters,  he  does  not 
only  not  deny,  but  even  admits,  That  fo  material  a  Thing  as  inflamed 
Air  may  think. 

The  Truth  of  the  Cafe  in  fhort  is  this ;  Cicero  was  willing  to  believe  the 
Soul  immortal,  but  when  he  fought  in  the  Nature  of  the  Soul  itfelf  fome- 
thing  to  eilabliih  this  his  Belief  into  a  Certainty  of  it,  he  found  himfelf  2c 
a  Lois.  He  confelled  he  knew  not  what  the  Soul  was ;  but  the  net  know- 
ing what  it  was,  he  argues,  c.  2.  was  no  Reafon  to  conclude  it  was  not. 
And  thereupon  he  proceeds  to  the  Repetition  of  what  he  had  faid  in  his 
6th  Book  de  Repub.  concerning  the  Soul.  The  Argument,  which  bor- 
rowed from  Plato,  he  there  makes  ufe  of,  if  it  have  any  Force  in  it,  not 
only  proves  the  Soul  to  be  immortal,  but  more  than,  I  think,  your  Lcrd- 
Ihip  will  allow  to  be  true:  For  it  proves  it  to  be  eternal,  and  without  be- 
ginning, as  well  as  without  end,  hcque  nata  cert  a  eft,  is"  ester  na  eft,  fays 
he. 

Indeed  from  the  Faculties  of  the  Soul  he  concludes  right,  That  it  is  of 
divine  Original:  But  as  to  the  Sub.lance  of  the  Soul,  he  at  the  End  of 
this  Difccurfe  concerning  its  Faculties,  c.  25'.  as  well  as  at  the  beginning 
of  it,  c.  21.  is  not  afhamed  to  own  his  Ignorance,  what  it  is ;  Animate 
animus,  ignifve,  nefcio ;  nee  me  pudet  ut  ijlos,  fateri  nefci<ve  quod  ?:efciam. 
Illud,  fi  ulla  alia  de  re  obfeura  affirmare  pojfum,  five  anima,  five  ignis  fit 
animus,  earn  juror  em  ejjfe  di-vinum,  c.  25.  So  that  ail  the  Certainty  he 
could  attain  to  about  the  Soul,  was,  That  he  was  confident  there  was 
fomething  Divine  in  it,  i.  e.  there  were  Faculties  in  the  Soul  that  could 
not  refult  from  the  Nature  of  Matter,  but  mult  have  their  Original  from 
a  Divine  Power  ;  but  yet  thofe  Qualities,  as  Divine  as  they  were,  he  ac- 
knowledged might  be  placed  in  Breath  or  Fire,  which  your  Lordihip  will 
not  deny  to  be  material  Subltances.  So  that  all  thofe  Divine  Qualities, 
which  he  fo  much  and  fo  juftly  extols  in  the  Soul,  led  him  not,  as  appears, 
fo  much  as  to  any  the  leaft  Thought  of  Immateriality.  This  is  Demon- 
ftration,  That  he  built  them  not  upon  an  Exclufion  of  Materiality  out  of 
the  Soul ;  for  he  avowedly  profeffes  he  does  not  know,  but  Breath  or  Fire 
might  be  this  Thinking  Thing  in  us  :  And  in  all  his  Confederations  about 
the  Subllance  of  the  Soul  it  felf,  he  lluck  in  Air  cr  Fire,  or  ,  j  ^in- 

to EJfentia  ;  for  beyond  thole  'tis  evident  he  went  r.c:. 

But  with  all  his  Proofs  out  of  Plato,  to  whole  Authority  he  defer*  fo 
much,  with  all  the  Arguments  his  vaft  Reading  and  great  Parts  could  fur- 
nifh  him  with  for  the  Immortality  of  the  Scul,  he  was  fo  little  fatii 
(b  far  from  being  certain,  fo  far  from  any  Thought  that  he  had,  or  could 
prove  it,    that  he  over  and  over  rtgnm  profeffes  his  Ignorance  and  i 
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of  it.  In  the  beginning  he  enumerates  the  feveral  Opinions  of  thePhifo- 
fophers,  which  he  had  well  ftudied,  about  it :  And  then  full  of  Uncer- 
tainty, fays,  Harum  Sententiarum  qua  vera  Jit,  Deus  aliquis  indent,  qua 
vert  fimillima  magna  quaftio,  c.  1 1 .  And  towards  the  latter  end,  having 
gone  them  all  over  again,  and  one  after  another  examined  them,  he  pro- 
feffes  himfelf  ilill  at  a  lofs,  not  knowing  on  which  to  pitch,  nor  what  to 
determine.  Mentis  acies,  fays  he,  fcipfa?n  intuens  nomrunquam  bebefcit, 
ob  eamque  caufam  contemplandi  diltgentiam  omittimus.  Itaque  dubitans, 
circumfpe  clans,  bafitans  multa  aduetfa  rpverteju  tanquam  in  rate  in  mai  i 
immenfi,  noftra  <vebititr  oratio,  c.  30.  And  to  conclude  this  Argument, 
when  the  Perfon  he  introduces  as  dilcourfing  with  him,  tells  him  he  is  re- 
folved  to  keep  firm  to  the  Belief  of  the  Immortality  ;  Tully  anfwers,  c.  82. 
Laudo  id  quidem,  Cif  ft  nihil  animis  cportet  confidere :  movemur  enim  fape 
aliquo  acute  conclufo,  labamus,  mutamufque  fententiam  clarioribus  etiam  in 
rebus  ;  in  bis  eft  enim  aliqua  obfeuritas. 

So  immoveable  is  that  Truth  delivered  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  That 
tho'  the  Light  of  Nature  gave  fome  obfecre  Glimmering,  fome  uncertain 
Hopes  of  a  future  State  ;  yet  Humane  Reafon  could  attain  to  no  Clear- 
nefs,  no  Certainty  about  it,  but  that  it  was  J  E  S  U  S  CHRIST 
*  alone,  who   had  brought  Life  and  Immortality  to 

*  2  Tirr:  1.  10.  light,  thro  the  Go/pel  '*.  Tho'  we  are  now  told, 
That  to  own  the  Inability  of  natural  Reafon  to 
bring  Immortality  to  light,  or  which  paffes  for  the  fame,  to  own  Principles 
upon  which  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul  (and  as  'tis  urged  confequently 
its  Immortality)  cannot  be  demonftratively  proved,  does  lejfen  the  Belief  of 
this  Article  of  Revelation,  which  JESUS  CHRIST  alone  has  brovgit 
to  light,  and  which  confequently  the  Scripture  allures  us  is  eftablifhed  and 
made  certain  only  by  Revelation.  This  would  not  perhaps  have  feemed 
ftrange,  from  thofe  who  are  juftly  complained  of  for  flighting  the  Revela- 
tion of  the  Gofpel,  and  therefore  would  not  be  much  regarded,  if  they 
fhould  contradid  fo  plain  a  Text  of  Scripture,  in  favour  of  their  all-fuffki- 
ent  Reafon  :  But  what  Ufe  the  Promoters  of  Scepticifm  and  Infidelity,  in 
an  Age  fo  much  fufpecled  by  your  Lordfhip,  may  make  of  what  comes 
from  one  ol  your  great  Authority  and  Learning,  may  deferve  your  Con- 
fideration. 

And  thus,  my  Lord,  I  hop3,  I  have  fatisfied  you  concerning  Ciceto's 
Opinion  about  the  Soul,  in  his  firft  Book  of  Tufculan  Queft ions ;  which, 
tho'  I  eafily  believe,  as  your  Lordfhip  fays,  you  are  no  Stranger  to,  yet  I 
humbly  conceive  you  have  not  fhev.-n  (  and  upon  a  careful  Perufal  of  that 
Treatife  again,  I  think  I  may  boldly  fay  you  cannot  fhew)  one  Word  in 
it.  tiiat  expreffes  any  thing  like  a  Notion  in  Tully  of  the  Soul's  Immate- 
riality, or  its  being  an  immaterial  SubMance. 

From  what  ycu  bring  out  of  Virgil  your  Lorcfhip 

-J-    1    Anf.    p.     concludes,    f  That  be  no  more  than  Cicero  does  me  any 

62,  (  3 .  Kindnefs  in  this  Matter,  being  both  Jfferters  of  the  Souls 

Immortality.     My  Lord,  were  not  tne  Queiiicn  of  the 

Immateriality,  according  to  Cuftcm,    changed  here  in:o  that  of  its 

Immortality, 
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Immortality,  which  I  am  no  left  an  Afferter  of  than  either  of  them,  Cicero 
and  Virgil,    do  me  all  the  Kindnefs  J  defired  of  them  in  this  Matter  ;  and 
that  was  to  (hew,  that  they  attributed  the  Word  Spiritm  to 
the  Soul  of  Man,    without  any  Thought  of  its  Imma-     .*iEneid.  4. 
teriality  ;    and  chis  the  Verfes  you  your  fclf  bring  out  of    385. 
Virgil,    * 

Et  cum  frigida  mors  anima  feduxerit  artus,  «r* 

Omnibus,  umbra  locis  adero,  dabis  improbe  pesnas, 

confirm,  as  well  as  thofe  I  quoted  out  of  his  6th  Book  ;  and  for  this 
Monfieur  de  la  Loubere  fhall  be  my  Witnefs  in  the  Words  above  fet  down 
out  of  him  ;  where  he  fhews,  that  there  be  thofe  amongfl  the  Heathens 
of  our  Days,  as  well  as  Virgil  and  others  amongfl  the  antient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  who  thought  the  Souls  or  Ghoils  of  Men  departed,  did  not  die 
with  the  Body,  without  Thinking  them  to  be  perfectly  immaterial  ;  the 
Latter  being  much  moreincomprehenfible  to  them  than  the  Former. 

Your  Lordlhip's  -f-  Anfwer  concerning  what  is  laid 
Ecclef.  1 3 .  turns  wholly  upon  Solomons  taking  the  Soul  ■[    1    Anf. 

to  be  immortal,  which  was  not  what  I  qudlicned  :  p.  64,  6j. 
All  that  I  quoted  that  Place  for,  was  to  fhew,  that 
Spirit  in  Englifh  might  properly  be  applied  to  the  Soul,  without  any 
Notion  of  its  Immateriality,  as  DH  was  by  Solomon,  which  whether  iie 
thought  the  Souls  of  Men  to  be  immaterial,  does  little  appear  in  that  Paf- 
fage,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  Souls  of  Men  and  Beads  together,  a.-  ha 
does.  But  farther,  what  I  contended  for,  is  evident  from  that  Place,  in 
that  the  Word  Spirit  is  there  applied,  by  our  Tranflators,  to  the  Souls  of 
Beafts,  which  your  Lordfhip,  I  think,  does  not  rank  amongfl  the  imma- 
terial, and  consequently  immortal  Spirits,  tho'  they  have  Serjfe  and  fpon- 
.taneous  Motion. 

But  you  fay,  J  If  the  Soul  be  not  of  it  felf  a  free  thinking 
Sub/lance,  you  do  not  fee  nvhat  Foundation  there  is  in  Nature         J    1    Anf, 
for  a  Day  of  Judgment.     Anf.     Tho'  the  Heathen  World     p.  65. 
did  not  of  old,  nor  do  to  this  Day,  jee  a  Foundation  in  Na- 
ture for  a  Day  of  Judgment ;    yet  in  Revelation,  if  that  will  fatisfy  your 
Lordfhip,  every  one  may  fee  a  Foundation  for  a  Day  ofjudgme.it,  becaufe 
God  has  pofiuvely  declared  it ;  tho'  God  has  not  by  that  Revelation  taught 
us,  what  the  Subilance  of  the  Soul  is ;  nor  has  any  where  faid,  That  the 
Soul  of  it  felf  is  a  free  Agent.     Whatfoever  any  created  Subilance  is,  it  is 
not  of  it  felf,  but  is  by  the  good  Pleafure  of  its  Creator :  Whatever  De- 
grees of  Perfection  it  has,  it  has  from  the  bountiful  Hand  of  its  Maker. 
For  it  is  true  in  a  natural,  as  well  as  a  Spiritual  Senfe, 
what  St.  Paul  fays,  ||   Not  that  <we  are  Jufficient  of  out       j|    2  Cor.  3  .   5. 
felves  to  think  any  thing  as  of  our  felves,  but  our  . 
is  of  God. 

But  your  Lordlhip,  as  I  guefs,  by  your  following  Words,  won1  J  argue, 
That  a  material  Subilance  canr.ct  be  rt  free  Agent ;   whereby    I 
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you  only  mean,  that  you  cannot  fee  or  conceive  how  a  folid  Subflance 
fhould  begin,  flop,  or  change  its  own  Motion.  To  which  give  me  leave 
to  anfwer,  That  when  you  can  make  it  conceivable,  how  any  created, 
finite,  dependent  Subflance  can  move  it  felf,  or  alter  or  flop  its  own  Mo- 
tion, which  it  mull  to  be  a  free  Agent ;  I  fuppofe  you  will  find  it  no  har- 
der for  God  to  beitow  this  Power  on  a  folid  than  an  unfolid 
*  Tufculan  created  Subflance.  Tully,  in  the  Place  above- quoted, 
Qusftian,  *  could  not  conceive  this  Power  to  be  in  any  thing,    but 

L.  i.  C.  23.     what  was  from  Eternity  ;    Cum  pat  cat  igiiur  <vte>num  id 
ejfe  quod  feipfum  moveat  quis  eft  qui  banc  naturam  animis 
ejfe  tribuiam  tieget  ?     But  tho'  you  cannot  fee  how  any  created  Subflance, 
folid  or  not  folid,  can  be  zfree  Agent,    (  Pardon  me,  my  Lord,  if  I  put 
in  both,  till  your  Lordfhip  pleafe  to  explain  it  of  either,    and  fhew  the 
manner  how  either  of  them  can,  of  it  felf,  move  it  felf  or  any  thing  elfe) 
yet  I  do  not  think,    you  will  fo  far  deny  Men  to  be  free  Agents,    from 
the  Difficulty  there  is  to  fee  how  they  are  free  Agents,    as  to  doubt  whe- 
ther there  be  Foundation  enough  for  a  Day  of  'Judgment. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  how  far  your  Lordflup's  Speculations  reach  : 
But  finding  in  my  felf  nothing  to  be  truer  than  what 
-f-  Eccl.  11.  5.      the  wife  Solomon  tells  me,  -h  As  thou  knoixeft  not  ixhat 
is  the  ixay  of  the  Spirit,  nor  honv  the  Bones  do  grow  in 
the  Womb  of  her  that  is  ivith  Child  ;    e-ven  fo  thou  knonveft  not  the  Works  of 
God  mcko  maketh  all  'Things.     I  gratefully  receive  and  rejoice  in  the  Light 
of  Revelation,  which  fets  me  at  reft  in  many  things ;  the  manner  whereof 
my  poor  Rcafon  can  by  no  means  make  out  to  me :    Omnipotency,  I 
know,  can  do  any  thing  that  contains  in  it  no  Contradiction  ;    fo  that  I 
readily  believe  whatever  God  has  declared,  tho'  my  Reafon  find  Difficul- 
ties in  it,  which  it  cannot  mailer.     As  in  the  prefent  Cafe,    God  having 
revealed  that  there  fhall   be  a  Day  of  Judgment,    I  think  that  Foundation 
enough  to  concludt:  Men  are  free  enough  to  be  made  anfwerable  for  their 
A&ions,  2nd  to  receive  according  to  what  they  have  dene,  tho'  how  Man 
is  a  free  Agent  iurpafs  my  Explication  or  Comprehenfion. 

In  aniwer  to  the  Place  I  brought  cut  of  St.  Luke,  %  your 
%  C.    14.       Lordfhip  afks,  |j  Whether ,  from  the fe  Words  of  'our  Sa-cicurt 
V.    39.  it  follovcs,  that  a  Spirit  is  only  an  Appearance.     I  Anfwer, 

||    1   Anf.      I\o,    nor  do  I  know  who  drew  fuch  an  Inference  from 
p.  66.  them:    But  it  follows,   that  in  Apparitions  there  is  fome- 

thing  that  appears,  and  that  which  appears  is  not  wholly 
immaterial;  and  yet  this  \\ as  properly  called  Tt'«u//a,  and  was  often 
looked  urcn,  by  thefe  who  calfd  it  KViVf/.a.  in  Greek,  and  now 
cull  it  Spirit  in  TLxgUJh,  to  be  the  Ghoft  or  soul  of  one  departed,  which  I 
humbly  ccnceive  juttifies  my  ufe  of  the  Word  Spirit,  for  a  Thinking  Vo- 
luntary Agent,  whether  material  cr  immaterial. 

Your  Lorcifhip  fsy?,  *  That  I  grant,  that  it  cannot  up- 
*    1   Anf.      rn  thefe  Principle?  be  demcnflrated,     that  the  fpiritual 
p.  67.  Subflance  in  us  is  immaterial  ;    From  whence  you  con- 

clude.  That  then  my  Grounds  of  Certainly  from  Ideas,  are 
given  up.     This  being  a  way  of  arguing  that  you  often  make  ufe 
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or  no;  it  being  impoffible  for  us,  by  the  Contemplation  of  our 
own  Ideas,  without  Revelation,  to  difcover,  whether  Omnipo- 
tency  has  not  given  to  fome  Syftems  of  Matter,  fitly difpofed,  a 
Power  to  perceive  and  think,  or  elfe  joined  and  fixed  to  Matter 
fo  difpofed,  a  thinking  immaterial  Subftance;  It  being,  in  re- 
fpeclof  our  Notions,    not  much  more  remote  from  our  Com- 
prehenfion  to  conceive,  that  GOD  can,  if  he  pleafe.s,  fuperadd 
to  Matter  a  Faculty  of  Thinking,  than  that  he  mould  fuperadd 
to  it  another  Subftance,  with  a  Faculty  of  Thinking;   fince  we 
Jcnow  not  wherein  Thinking  confiits,  nor  to  what  fort  of  Sub- 
ftances  the  Almighty  has  been  pleafed  to  give  that  Power,  which 
cannot  be  in  any  created  Being,  but  merely  by  the  good  Pleafure 
and  Bounty  of  the  Creator.     For  I  fee  no  Contradiction  in  it, 
that  the  firft  eternal  thinking  Being,  mould,  if  he  pleafed,  give 
to  certain  Syftems  of  created  fenflefs  Matter,    put  together  as 
he  thinks  fit,  ibme  Degrees  of  Senfe,  Perception,  andThought: 
Tho',  as  I  think,  I  have  proved,  Lib.  4.  Cb.  re.  it  is  no  lefs 
than  a  Contradiction  to  fuppofe  Matter  (which  is  evidently  in 
its  own  Nature  void  of  Senfe  and  Thought  )  fhould  be  that 
Eternal  firft  thinking  Being.     What  Certainty  of  Knowledge 
can  any  one  have  that  fome  Perceptions,  fuch  as,  v,g.   Plea- 
fure  and  Pain,   fhould  not  be  in  fome  Bodies  themfelves,  af- 
ter a  certain  manner  modified  and  moved,  as  well  as  that  they 
fhouJd  be  in  an  immaterial  Subftance,  upon  the  Motion  of  the 
parts  of  Body?    Body,  as  fir  as  we  can  conceive,  being  able 
only  to  ftrike  and  errecc  Body  5  and  Morion,  according  to  the 
utmoft  reach  of  our  Ideas,  being  able  to  produce  nothing  but 
Motion  ;    fo  that  when  we  allow  it  to  produce  Pleafure  or 
Pain,  or  the  Idea  of  a  Colour,  or  Sound,  we  are  fain  to  quit  our 
Reafon,  go  beyond  our  Ideas,    and  attribute  it  wholly  to  the 
good  Pleafure  of  our  Maker.     For  fince  we  muft  allow  he 
has  annexed  EfFecls  to  Motion,    which   we  can  no  way  con- 
ceive Motion  able  to  produce,  what  Reafon  have  we  to  con- 
clude,   that  he  could  not  order  them  as  well  to  be  produced 
in  a  Subject  we  cannot  conceive  capable  of 'em,  as  well  as  in 
a  Subject  we  cannot  conceive  the  Motion  of  Matter  can  any 
way  operate  upon  ?  I  fay  not  this,that  I  would  any  way  leffen  ehe 
Belief  of  the  Soul's  Immateriality:  I  am  not  here  fpeaking  of 
Probability,  but  Knowledge  5   and   I   think  not  only,  that  it 


of,  I  have  often  hnd  Occafion  to  confider  it,  and  cannot  after  all  fee 
the  Force  of  this  Argument.  I  acknowledge  that  this  or  that  Propofi- 
tion  cannot  upon  my  Principles  be  demoniuated  ;  Ergo,  I  grant  this 
Propcfuion  to  b=  falle.  That  Certainty  confiits  in  the  Perception  ui 
the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas.  For  that  is  my  Ground  of 
Certainty,  and  till  that  be  given  up,  my  Grounds  of  Certainty  are  not 
*/. 
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becomes  the  Modefty  of  Philofophy,  not  to  pronounce  magifle- 
rially,  where  we  want  that  Evidence  that  can  produce  Know- 
ledge j  but  alfo  that  it  is  of  Ufe  to  us,  to  difcern  how  far  our 
Knowledge  does  reach  5    for  the  State  we  are  at  prcfent  in, 
not  being  that  of  Vifion,    we  mud  in  many  Things,   content 
our  felves  with  Faith  and  Probability  ;    and  in  the  prefent 
Queftion,  about  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul,  if  our  Facul- 
ties cannot  arrive  at  demondrative  Certainty,    we  need  not 
think  it  flrange.  All  the  great  Ends  of  Morality  and  Religion, 
are  well  enough  fecured,  without  Philofophical  Proofs  of  the 
Soul's  Immateriality ;   fi.nce  it  is  evident,    that  he  who  made 
us  at  fiifl  begin  to  fubfifl  here,  fenfible  intelligent  Beings,  and 
for  feveral  Years  continued  us  in  fuch  a  State,    can  and  will 
reflore  us  to  the  like  State  of  Senfibility  in  another  World,  and 
make  us  capable  there  to  receive  the  Retribution  he  has  de- 
fined to  Men,  according  to  their  Doings  in  this  Life,     And 
therefore  'tis  not  of  fuch  mighty  Neceflity  to  determine  one 
"way  or  t'other,as  fome  over  zealous  for,or  againfl  thelmmateri- 
ality  of  the  Soul,  have  been  forward  to  make  theWorld  believe. 
Who.either  en  the  one  fide,  indulging  too  much  their  Thoughts 
zmmerfed  altogether  in  Matter,  can  allow  no  Exiflence  to  what 
is  not  material:  Or,who  on  the  other  fide,  finding  notCogitatiott 
within  the  natural  Powers  of  Matter,  examin'd  over  and  over  a- 
gain,  by  the  utmofl  Intention  of  Mind,  have  the  Confidence  to 
conclude,  that  Omnipotency  it  felf,  cannot  give  Perception  and 
Thought  to  a  Subflance  which  hastheModification  of  Solidity. 
He  that  conilders  how  hardly  Senfation  is,  in  our  Thoughts,  re- 
concilable to  extended  Matter  ;  or  Exiflence  to  anyThing  that 
hathnoExtenfionat  all, will  confefs  that  he  is  very  far  from  cer- 
tainly knowing  what  his  Soul  is.  'Tis  a  Point,which  feems  to  me, 
to  be  put  out  of  the  reach  cf  our  Knowledge  :  And  he  who  will 
give  himfeli  leave  to  confider  freely,and  look  into  the  dark  and 
intricate  part  of  each  Hypotbcfis,  will  fcarce  find  his  Reafon 
able  to  determine  him  fixedly  for,  or  againfl  the  Soul's  Mate- 
riality.    Since  on  which  fide  foever  he  views  it,  either  as  an 
unextended  Subflance,  or  as  a  thinking  extended  Matter  j  the 
Difficulty  to  conceive  either,  will,  whilfl  either  alone  is  in  his 
Thoughts,  flill  drive  him  to  the  contrary  fide.  An  unfair  way 
which  fome  Men  take  with  themfelves  5    who  becaufe  of  the 
Unconceivabienefs  of  fomething  they  find  in  one,  throw  them- 
felves violently  into  the  contrary  Hypothefis,    tho'  altogether 
as  unintelligible  to  an  unbiaffed  Underflanding.     This  ferves 
not  only  to  fhew  the  Weakr.efs  and  Scantinefs  of  our  Know- 
ledge, but  the  infignificantTriumph  of  fuch  fort  of  Arguments, 
winch  drawn  from  our  own  Views,  may  fatisfy  us  that  we  can 
fcV.d  no  Certainly  on  one  fide  of  the  Queflion  -y    but  do  not  at 
all  thereby  help  us   to  Truth,    by  running  into  the  oppofite 
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Opinion,  which,  on  Examination,  will  be  found  clogged  with, 
equal  Difficulties.  For  what  Safety,  what  Advantage  to  any  one 
is  it,  for  the  avoiding  the  feeming  Abfurdities,  and,  to  him,  un- 
furmountable  Rubs  he  meets  with  in  one  Opinion,  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  contrary,  which  is  built  on  fomething  altogether  as 
inexplicable,  and  as  far  remote  from  his  Comprehenficn  ?  'Tis 
paft  Controverfy,  that  we  have  in  us  fomething  that  thinks  $ 
our  very  Doubts  about  what  it  is,  confirm  the  Certainty  of  its 
Being,  tho'  we  muft  content  our  felves  in  the  Ignorance  of  what 
kind  of  J3eing  it  is  :  And  'tis  as  vain  to  go  about  to  be  fceptical 
in  this,  as  it  is  unreafonable  in  mod  other  Cafes  to  be  pofitive 
againft  the  Being  of  any  Thing,  becaufe  we  cannot  compre- 
hend its  Nature.  For  I  would  fain  know  what  Subftancc  exifls 
that  has  not  fomething  in  it,  which  manifeftly  baffles  our  Un- 
derstandings. Other  Spirits,  who  fee  and  know  the  Nature 
and  inward Confiitution  of  Things,  how  much  muft  they  exceed 
us  in  Knowledge  ?  To  which  if  we  add  larger  Comprehension, 
which  enables  them  at  one  Glance  to  fee  the  Connexion  and 
Agreement  of  very  many  Ideas,  and  readily  fupplies  to  them 
the  intermediate  Proofs,  which  we  by  fingle  and  How  Steps, 
and  long  poring  in  the  Dark,  hardly  at  lift  find  out,  and  are 
often  ready  to  forget  one  before  we  have  hunted  out  another  5 
we  may  guefs  at  fome  Part  of  the  Happinefs  of  fuperior  Franks 
of  Spirits,  who  have  a  quicker  and  more  penetrating  Sight,  as 
well  as  a  larger  Field  of  Knowledge.  But  to  return  to  the  Ar- 
gument in  hand,  our  Knowledge,  I  fay,  is  not  only  limited 
to  the  Paucity  and  Imperfections  of  the  Ideas  we  have,  and 
which  we  employ  it  about,  but  even  comes  fhort  of  that  too  : 
But  how  far  it  reaches  let  us  now  enquire. 

§.  7-     The  Affirmations  or  Negations  we 
make  concerning  the  Ideas  we  have,  may,  as  I     v-^/jlT"*1' 
have  before  intimated  in  general,    be  reduced     reacL. "  ** 
to  thefe  four  forts,  viz.  Identity,  Co-exiftence, 
Relation,  and  real  Exigence.      I  /hall  examine  how  far  our 
Knowledge  extends  in  each  of  thefe. 

§.  8.  Fir  ft,  As  to  Identity  and  Diverjity,  in  Firft,owiKimn- 
this  way  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  le<ke  "J  \denti- 
our  Ideas,  our  intuitive  Knowledge  is  as  far  <j^Dl™>/>- 
ex: ended  as  cur  Ideas  themfelves  ;  and  there  to**/**™"" 
can  be  no  Idea  in  the  Mind,  which  it  docs  not  wJS' 
prefently,  by  an  intuitive  Knowledge,  perceive  to  be  what  it 
is,  and  to  be  different  from  any  other. 

(5. 0.  Secondly,  As  to  the  fecond  fort,  which  is 
the,-/  it,  or tDifagreement  of  our  Ideas  in    cSec<^'  °{ 

Co-exiflence  :  in  this  our  Knowledge  is  very 
incrr,  tho  m  this  confitls  the  greateit  and  molt 
material  parr  of  cur  Knowledge  concerning  Subnances.    For 

our 
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our  Ideas  of  the  Species  of  Subftances,  being,  as  I  have  fliew'd, 
nothing  bur  certain  Collections  of  fimple  Ideas  united  in  one 
Subject,  and  fo  co-exifting  together :  v.g.  Our  Idea  of  Flame 
is  a  Body  hot,  luminous,  and  moving  upward  $  of  Gold,  a  Body 
heavy  toacertainDegree,  yellow,  malleable,  and  fufible.  Thefe, 
or  fome  fuch  complcxldeas  as  thefe  inMcnsMinds,  do  thefe  two 
Names  of  the  different  Subftances,  Flame  and  Gold  ftand  for. 
When  \vc  would  know  any  thing  farther  concerning  thefe,  or 
any  other  fort  of  Subftances,  what  do  we  enquire  but  what  other 
Qualities,  or  Powers,  thefe  Subftances,  have,  or  have  not?  Which 
is  nothing  elfe  but  to  know,  what  other  fimple  Ideas  do,  or  do 
not  co-exift  with  thofe  that  make  up  that  complex  Idea  ? 

Becaufe  the  §.  io.  This,  how  weighty  and  coniiderable  a 
Connection  be-  part  foever  of  HumanScience,  is  yet  very  narrow, 
tweenmoftfim-  and  fcarce  any  at  all.  The  P^eafon  whereof  is, 
pie  Ideas  is  tha  t  ^  fimple  Ideas  whereof  our  complex  Ideas 
unknown.  of  Subftances,are  made  up,  are,  for  the  moll  part, 

fuch  as  carry  with  'em,  in  their  own  Nature,  no  vifible  neceffa- 
ry  Connection,   or  Inconfiftency  with  any  other  fimple  Ideas, 
whole  Co-exijlence  with  'em  we  would  inform  our  fclves  about. 
.  ir.    The  Ideas ,  that  our  complex  ones  of 

Efpraa/fy  of     Subftances    are   madfi  of     and  abouf  whjch 

Secondary  !?ua-  ^         ,    ,  r.      '       ,a  „ 

]■•       J^        our  Knowledge,    concerning  Subftances  is  molt 

employ'd,are  thofe  of  x\\t\rfeeondary Qualities ; 
which  depending  all  (as  has  been  fhewn  )  upon  the  primary 
Qualities  of  their  minute  and  infenfible  Parts  j  or  if  not  upon 
them,  upon  fomething  yet  more  remote  from  our  Comprehen- 
sion, 'tis  impofiible  we  fhould  know,  which  have  a  neceffary 
Union  or  Inconfiftency  one  with  another :  For  not  knowing  the 
P.oot  they  fpring  frcm,not  knowing  what  Size,Figure,and  Tex- 
ture of  Parts  they  are,  on  which  depend  and  from  which  refult 
thofe  Qualities  which  make  our  complex  Idea  of  Gold,  'tis 
impcffible  we  fhould  know  what  other  Qualities  refult  from,  or 
are  incompatiable  with  the  fame  Contlitution  of  the  infenfible 
Parts  of  Gold  5  and  fo  confequently  muit  always  co-exijl  with 
that  complex  Idea  we  have  or  it,  or  elfe  are  inco;?Jifient  with 
ir. 

§.  12.  Befides  this  Ignorance  of  the  primary 
Becaufe   all    Qualities  of  the  infenfible  Parts  of  Bodies,  on 
Connexion   be-     ^{^  depend    all    their  feeondary  Qualities, 
tvjeen  atiy  Je-     x\\tv^\s  vat  another  and  more  incurable  part 
condary   ana  ,-  „  J  ,  .   ,    r  r    l 

..  ■  6t  or  Ignorance,  wmen  lets  us  more  remote  irom  a 

primary    x/ya-  o.  ■       .  r 

lities  is  undif-  certain  Knowledge  o'  the  Co-cxiftence  or  Inco- 
cwerabk.  eoeifience  (ir  I  may  fo  fay)  of  different  Ideas  in 

the  fame  Subject  5  and  that  is,  that  there  is  no 
difcoverable  Connection  hstween  any  fecundary  Quality ,  and 
thofe  primary  g>n  ilitiei  that  it  depends  on. 

§.13. 
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<S  t  9.  That  the  Size,  Figure  and  Motion  of  one  Body  fhould 
caufea  Change  in  the  Size,  Figure  and  Motion  of  another  Bo- 
dy, is  not  beyond  our  Conception  :  the  Separation  of  the  Parts 
of  one  Body,  upon  the  Intrufion  of  another-  and  the  Change 
from  Reit  to  Motion,  upon  impulfe  5  thefe,  and  the  like, 
feem  to  us  to  have  fome  Connection  one  with  another.  And 
if  we  knew  thefe  primary  Qualities  of  Bodies,  we  might  have 
reaftn  to  hope  we  might  be  able  to  know  a  great  deal  more 
of  thefe  Operations  of  them  one  upon  another  :  But  our  Minds 
not  being  able  to  difcover  any  Connexion  betwixt  thefe  pri- 
mary Qualities  of  Bodies,  and  the  Senfations  that  are  produ- 
ced in  us  by  them,  we  can  never  be  able  to  efrablifh  certain 
and  undoubted  Rules,  of  the  Confequence  or  Co-exijlcnce  of 
any  fecondary  Qualities,  tho'  we  could  difcover  the  Size,  Fi- 
gure or  Motion  of  thofe  invifible  Parts,  which  immediately 
produce  'em.  We  are  fo  far  from  knowing  what  Figure,  Size 
or  Motion  of  Parts  produce  a  yellow  Colour,  a  fweet  Tafte,  or; 
a  fharp  Sound,  that  we  can  by  no  means  conceive  how  any  Size, 
Figure  or  Motion  of  any  Particles,  can  pcffibly  produce  in  us 
the  Idea  of  any  Colour,  T'afte,  or  Sound  whatfoever  3  there  is 
no  conceivable  Connexion  betwixt  the  one  and  the  other. 

(j.  14.  In  vain  therefore  fhall  we  endeavour  to  difcover  by  our 
Ideas, (the  only  true  way  of  certain  and  univerfal  Knowledge,) 
what  other  Ideas  are  to  be  found  constantly  joined  with  that  of 
our  complex  Idea  of  any  Subftance  j  fince  we  neither  know  the 
real  Conflitution. of  the  minute  Parts  on  which  their  Qualities 
do  depend  j  nor,  did  we  know  them,  could  we  difcover  any  ne- 
czKzr)  Conn  eft  ion  between  them,  and  any  of  xyaz  fecondary  Qua- 
lities: which  is  neceffary  to  be  done,  before  we  can  certainly 
know  their  necejjary  Co-exifience.  So  that  let  our  complex  Idea 
of  any  Species  of  Subftances,  be  what  it  will,  we  can  hardly, 
from  the  fimple  Ideas  contained  in  it,  certainly  determine  the 
veccjjary  Co-cxiftencc  of  any  other  Quality  whatfoever.  Our 
Knowledge  in  all  rhefeEnquiries,reaches  very  little  farther  than 
ourExperience.  Indeed  fome  few  of  the  primar)  Qualities  have 
a  neceffary  Dependence,  and  vilible  Connection  one  with  ano- 
ther, a&Figure  neceffarily  fappofesExtenfion  ;  receiving  or  com- 
municating Motion  by  Impulfe,  fuppofes  Solidity.  But  tho' 
thefe,  and  perhaps  fome  others  of  our  Ideas  have,  yet  there  are 
fo  few  of  them,  that  have  a  vifibk  Connexion  one  with  another, 
that  we  can  by  Intuition  or  Dcmonllration,  difcover  the  Co- 
exifience  ot  very  few  cf  the  Qualities  are  to  be  found  united  in 
Subftances  5  and  we  are  left  only  to  theAffiitance  of  our  Senfes, 
to  make  known  to  us,  what  Qualities  they  contain.  For  of  all  the 
Qualities  that  are  co-cxijlcnr  in  any  Subiecl,  without  this  De- 
pendence and  evident  Connection  of  their  Ideas  one  with  ano- 
ther, we  cannot  know  certainly  any  two  toco  exijt,  any  farther, 

than 
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thanExperience,  by  our  Senfes,  informs  us.  Thus  tho'  we  fee 
the  yellow  Colour,  and  upon  trial  find  the  Weight,  Malleable- 
nefs,Fufibility,andFixednefs,that  are  united  in  aPiece  of  Gold; 
yet  becaufe  no  one  of  the&Ideas  has  any  evident  ^Dependences 
neceffary  Connexion  with  the  other,  we  cannot  certainly  know 
that  where  any  four  of  thefe  are,  the  fifth  will  be  there  alfo, 
how  highly  probable  foever  it  maybe:  Becaufe  thehigheftPro- 
bability  amounts  not  to  Certainty  5  without  which  there  can  be 
no  true  Knowledge.  For  this  Co-exijlence  can  be  no  farther 
Jcnown,  than  it  is  perceived  5  and  it  cannot  be  perceived  but 
either  in  particular  Subjects,  by  the  Obfervation  of  our  Senfes, 
.or  in  generally  theneceffaryCra^tf/cwof  theldeas  themfelves. 
§.  i^-ds  tolncompatibility  or  Repugnancy  to  Co- 
Of  Fepug-      cx}jience,  we  may  know,  that  any  Subject  can 

TarVr  "  have  of  each  fort  of  Primary  Qualities,  but  one 

particular  at  once^.g.  each  particularExtenfion, 
!Fipure,"N"umber  of  Parts, Motion,excludes  all  other  of  eachkind. 
The  like  alfo  is  certain  of  all  fenfible  Ideal  peculiar  to  each 
Senfe  ;  for  whatever  of  each  kind  is  prefent  in  any  Subject,  ex- 
cludes all  other  of  that  fort ;  v.g.  no  one  Subject  can  have  two 
Smells,or  twoColours  at  the  fame  time.  To  this,perhaps,will  be 
<faid,  has  not  an  Opall,  or  the  Infufion  of  Lignum  Nephriticum, 
two  Colours  at  the  fame  time  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,  that  thefe 
Bodies,  to  Eyes  differently  placed,  may  at  the  fame  time  afford 
different  Colours  :  But  I  take  Liberty  alfo  to  fay,  that  to  Eyes 
differently  placed,  'tis  different  Parts  of  the  Object  that  reflect 
theParticles  of  Light:  And  therefore  'tis  not  thefame  part  of  the 
Gb]ect,  and  fo  not  the  very  fame  Subject,  which  at  the  fame 
time  appears  both  yellow  and  azure.  For  'tis  as  impoflible  that 
the  very  fame  Particle  of  any  Body,  fhould  at  the  fame  time 
differently  modify  or  reflect  theRaysof  Light,  as  that  it  fhould 
have  two  different  Figures  and  Textures  at  the  fame  time. 

§  16.  But  as  to  the  (Po-zvers  of  Subfiances  to 
OJ  the  Co-  change  the  fenfible  Qualities  of  other  Bodies, 
exipnee  cf  which  make  a  great  part  of  our  Enquiries  about 
l°ttl"S<a  r  'em,and  isnoinconfiderableBranchofourKnow- 
ledge  ;  I  doubt,  as  to  thefe,  whether  our  Kno-zv- 
ledge  reaches  much  farther  than  our  Experience  ;  or  whether 
we  can  come  to  the  Difcovery  of  moft  of  thefe  Powers,  and  be 
certain  that  they  are  in  any  Subject  by  the  Connexion  with 
any  of  thofe  Ideas,  which  to  us  make  its  Effence.  Becaufe  the 
active  and  pafllve  Powers  of  Bodies,  and  their  ways  of  opera- 
tins,  eonfifting  in  a  Texture  and  Motion  of  Parts, which  we  can- 
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fhefis,  as  that  which  is  thought  to  go  fmheft  in  an  intelligible 
Explication  of  the  Qualities  of  Bodies  ;  and  I  fear  the  Weak- 
nefs  of  HumanUnderitanding  isfcarce  able  tofubltitute  another, 
whichwill  afford  us  a  fuller  and  clearerDifcovcry  ot  the  heceffary 
Connexion,  and  Co-exiftc;;ce  of  the  Powers,  which  are  to  be  ob- 
ferved  united  in  feveral  forts  of  them.  This  at  leafr  is  certain, 
that  whichever  Hypothefis  be  cleareft  and  trueft,  (for  of  that 
it  is  not  my  Bufinefs  to  determine)  our  Knowledge  concerning 
corporeal  Subftances,  will  be  very  little  advanced  by  any  of 
them,tillwe  are  made  tofee,whatQualitiesandpowers  of  Bodies 
have  a  ncccjfary  Connexion  or  Repugnancy  one  with  another  - 
which  in  the  prefentStateofPhilofophy,I  think, we  know  but  to 
a  very  fmall  degree  :  And,  I  doubt,  whether  with  thofe  Facul- 
ties we  haw,  we  fhall  ever  be  able  to  carry  our  general  Know- 
ledge (I  fay  not  particular  Experience)  in  this  part  much  far- 
ther. Experience  is  that,  which  in  this  part  we  muft  depend  on. 
And  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  it  were  more  improv'd.  We 
find  the  Advantages  fome  Mens  generous  Pains  have  this  way 
brought  to  the  Stock  of  natural  Knowledge.  And  if  others, 
efpecially  the  Philofophers  by  Fire,  who  pretend  to  it,  had  been 
fo  wary  in  their  Obfervations,  and  fincere  in  their  Reports,  as 
thofe  who  call  themfelvesPhilofophers  ought  to  have  been  $ou? 
Acquaintance  with  the  Eodies  here  about  us,  and  our  infight 
into  their  Powers  and  Operations,  had  been  yet  much  greater. 

§.  17.    If  we  are  at  a  lofs  in  refpecr.  of  the 
Powers  and  Operations  of  Bodies,  I  think  it  is  Of  Spirits 

eafy  to  conclude,  ive  are  much  more  in  the  dark  -*e  na>H 
in  reference  to  Spirits  j  whereof  we  naturally  have  no  Ideas; 
but  what  we  draw  from  that  of  our  own,  by  reflecting  on  the 
Operations  of  our  own  Souls  within  us,  as  far  as  they  can 
come  within  our  Obfervation.  But  how  inconfiderable  a  Rank 
the  Spirits  that  inhabit  our  Bodies,  hold  amongft  thofe  various, 
and  poffibly  innumerable,  Kinds  of  nobler  Beings  5  and  how 
far  fliort  they  come  of  the  Endowments  and  Perfections  of 
Cherubims  and  Seraphims,  and  infinite  forts  of  Spirits  above 
us,  is  what,  by  a  tranfient  Hint,  in  another  Place,  1  have 
offered  to  my  Reader's  Confideration. 

<*.  18.  As  to  the  third  fort  of  our  Knowledge,        Tbhdl, 
visa,  the  Agreement  or  Tiifagrcemcnt  of  any  of  our     ot-jer_  Relati- 
Ideas  in  any  other  Relation:    This,  as  it  is  the     wu  u  "  7::t 
largeft  ^ield  of  our  Knowledge,  fo  it  is  hard  to     f 
determine  how  far  it  may  extend  ;  Becaufe  the 
Advances  that  are  made  in  this  part  of  Knowledge,  depending 
on  our  Sagacity,  in  finding  intermediate  Ideas,  that  may  fhew 
1     Relatio  w  and  Habitudes  of  Ideas,  whofe  Co-exiflence  is  not 
cenfidered,  'tis  a  hard  Matter  to  tell,  when  we  are  at  an  end  of 
ies  ;  and  when  Reafbn  has  all  the  Hclpi  ir  is 
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pable  of,  for  the  finding  of  Proofs,  or  examining  the  Agreement 
orDifagreement  of  remote  Ideas.  They  that  are  ignorant  of 
Jllgebra,  cannot  imagine  the  Wonders  in  this  Kind  are  to  be 
done  by  it  5  and  what  farther  Improvements  and  Helps,  ad- 
vantageous to  other  Parts  of  Knowledge,  the  fagacious  Mind 
of  Man  may  yet  find  out,  'tis  not  eafy  to  determine.  This  at 
leaft  I  believe,  that  the  Ideas  of  Quantity  are  not  thofe  alone 
that  are  capable  of  Demonstration  and  Knowledge  5  and  that 
other,  and  perhaps  more  ufeful  parts  of  Contemplation,  would 
afford  us  Certainty,  if  Vices,  PaSfions,  and  domineering  In- 
terest did  not  oppofe,  or  menace  fuch  Endeavours. 

The  Idea  of  a  fupreme  Being,  infinite  in  Power, 

^abkofDe  Goodne:fs  and  Wifdom,  whofe  Wcrkmanfhip  we 
fa  eoj  e-  ^  ^^  Qn  w^om  we  depend  .  anc[  t|ie  jrfea  0f 
monpahon.  >  j      n       1  r  '•         it,-  u 

our  ielves,  as  undemanding  rational  Beings,  be- 
ing fuch  as  are  clear  in  us,  would,  I  fuppofe,  if  duly  considered 
and  purfued,  afford  fuch  Foundations  of  our  Duty  and  Rules  of 
Action,  as  might  place  Morality  amongft  the  Sciences  capable 
of '  1)emonftration :  wherein  I  doubt  not,  but  from  felf-evident 
PropoSitions,by  neceffaryConfequences,  as  incontestable  as  thofe 
in  Mathcmaticks,  the  Meafures  of  Right  and  Wrong  might  be 
made  out,  to  any  one  that  will  apply  himfelf  with  the  fame 
Indifferency  and  Attention  to  the  one,  as  he  does  to  the  other 
of  thefe  Sciences.  TheRelationof  other  Modes  may  certainly  be 
perceived,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Number  and  ExtenSion  ;  And  I 
cannot  fee  why  theyfhould  not  alfo  be  capable  of  Demonstration, 
if  due  Methods  were  thought  on  to  examine,  or  purfue  their 
Agreement  or  Disagreement.  Where  there  is  no  Property^ 
there  is  no  Injuftice^  is  a  Proposition  as  certain  as  any  Demon- 
stration in  Euclid:  For  the  Idea  of 'Property,  being  a  Right  to 
any  thing  5  and  the  Idea  to  which  the  Name  Inj'/jlice  is  given, 
being  the  InvaSion  orViolation  of  thatRight  ;  it  is  evident,  that 
thefe  Ideas  being  thusellablifhed,  and  thefe  Names  annexed 
to  them,  I  can  as  certainly  know  this  Proposition  to  be  true, 
as  that  a  Triangle  has  three  Angles  equal  to  two  Right  ones. 
Again,  No  Government  allows  abfolute  Liberty.  The  Idea  of 
Government  being  the  Eftabli fhment  of  Society  upon  certain 
Rules  or  Laws,  which  require  Conformity  to  them  5  and  the 
Idea  of  abfolute  Liberty  being  for  any  one  to  do  whatever  he 
pleafes  5  I  am  as  capable  of  being  certain  of  the  Truth  or  this 
Proposition,  as  of  any  in  the  Mathetnalicks. 

C.  19.  That  which  in  this  refpecl: 

Two  things  Lave  made  mo-     has  given  the  Advantage  to  thtldcas 

ral  Ideas  thought  uncapahle  of    0c  Quantity,  and  m  ..dV  em  thought 

Demonftration.      Their  Com-      11        en.     :~...,  *r*A   r><» 

j7      /  r        ,  rr  r      more  capable  of  L.crr.unty  and  Ue- 

■v  A,  ana  ivanl  of   a-i-  ,-,      '.  J 

kh  vJL.r.&*A4i~..  monltraiion,   is, 

Firft,Thzt  they  can  be  fet  down  and 
reprefented 
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reprefented  by  fenfible  Marks,  which  have  a  greater  and  nearer 
Correfpondence  with  them  than  any  Words  or  Sounds  whatfo- 
cver.  Diagrams  drawn  on  Paper  arc  Copies  of  the  Ideas  in  the 
Mind, and  not  liable  to  thcUncertainty  thatWords  carry  in  their 
Signification.  An  Angle,  Circle,  or  Square, drawn  in  Lines,  lies 
open  to  theView,and  cannot  be  miftaken:  It  remains  unchange- 
able, and  may  at  leifure  be  considered  and  examined,  and  the 
Demonftration  be  revifed,  and  all  the  Parts  of  it  may  be  gone 
over  more  than  once,  without  anyDanger  of  the  leaft  Change  in 
the  Ideas.  This  cannot  be  thus  done  in  moral  Ideas,  we  have 
no  fenfibleMarks  that  refemble  them,  whereby  we  can  fet  them 
down  ;  we  have  nothing  but  Words  to  exprefs  them  by  ;  which 
tho',  when  written,  they  remain  the  fame,  yet  the  Ideas  they 
itand  for,  may  change  in  the  fame  Man  ;  and  'tis  very  feldom 
that  they  are  not  different  in  different  Perfons. 

Secondly,  Another  thing  that  makes  the  greater  Difficulty  in 
jEthicks,  is,  That  ?;:cral  Ideas  are  commonly  more  complex 
than  thofe  of  theFigures  ordinarily  confidered  in  Mathematicks. 
From  whence  thefe  twoInconveniencicsfollow..F/r/7,That  their 
Names  are  of  more  uncertainSignification,the  precife  Collection 
of  fimple  Ideas  they  ftand  for  not  being  fo  eafily  agreed  on,  and 
fo  theSign  that  is  ufed  for  them  inCommunication  always,and  in 
Thinking  often,  does  not  ffeddily  carry  with  it  the  fame  Idea. 
Upon  which  the  fame  Diforder,Confufion  and  Error  follows,  as 
would  if  aMan, going  to  demonftrate  fomething  of  an  He  fit  ago  72, 
fhould  in  the  Diagram  he  took  to  do  it,  leave  out  one  of  the 
Angles,  or  by  over-fight  make  the  Figure  with  one  Angle  more 
than  the  Name  ordinarily  imported,  or  he  intended  it  fhou'd, 
when  atfirfthe  thought  of  hisDemonftration.Thisoftenhappens, 
and  is  hardly  avoidable  in  very  complex  moral  Ideas,  where  the 
fame  Name  being  retained,  one  Angle,  i-  e.  one  fimple  Idea, 
is  left  out  or  put  in,  in  the  complex  one,  (ilill  call'd  by  the  fame 
Name)  more  at  one  time  than  another.  Seco7idly,  From  the 
Complexednefs  of  thefe  moral  Ideas  there  follows  anotherlncon- 
venience,  (viz.)  that  theMind  cannot  eafily  retain  thofe  precife 
Combinations,  fo  exaclly  and  perfectly,  as  is  neceffary  in  the 
Examination  of  the  Habitudes  and  Correfpcndencies,  Agree- 
ments or  Difagreemenrs,  of  feveral  of  them  one  with  another  9 
cfpecially  where  it  is  to  be  judged  of  by  long  Deductions,  and 
the  Intervention  of  feveral  other  complex  Ideas,  to  fliew  the 
A-greement  or  Difagreement  of  two  remote  ones. 

The  greatHelpagainlithis,whichMathematiciansfindinDia- 
grams  and  Fiyures,which  remain  unalterable  in  their  Draughts, 
is  very  apparent,  and  theMemory  would  often  have  great  Diffi- 
culty otlKrwife  to  retain,them  fo  exactly,  whilfltheMind  went 
over  the  I  arts  of  thernTStep  by  Step,  to  examine  their  feveral 
CDrrcfpordencies  :  And  tho'  in  cafting  up  a  long  Sum,  either 

in 
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in  Addition>  Multiplication,  or  1)ivi/ion,  every  part  be  only 
a  Progreflion  of  the  Mind,  taking  a  view  of  its  own  Ideas, 
and  confidering  their  Agreement  or  Difagreement ;  and  the 
Refolution  of  the  Queftion  be  nothing  but  the  Refult  of  the 
whole,  made  up  of  fuch  Particulars,  whereof  the  Mind  has 
a  clear  Perception  5  yet  without  fetting  down  the  feveral 
Parts  by  Marks,  whofe  precife  Significations  are  known,  and 
by  Marks,  that  laft  and  remain  in  view  when  the  Memory 
had  let  them  go,  it  would  be  almoft  impoffible  to  carry  fo 
many  different  Ideas  in  Mind,  without  confounding,  or  let- 
ting flip  fome  Parts  of  the  Reckoning,  and  thereby  making 
all  our  Reafonings  about  it  ufelefs.  In  which  Cafe,  the  Cy- 
phers or  Marks  help  not  the  Mind  at  all  to  perceive  the  A- 
greement  of  any  two,  or  more  Numbers,their£qualities  or  Pro- 
portions :  That  the  Mind  has  only  by  Intuition  of  its  own  Ideas 
of  the  Numbers  themfelves.  Eut  the  numerical  Characters  are 
helps  to  the  Memory,  to  record  and  retain  the  feveral  Ideas  a- 
bout. which  the  Demonflration  is  made,  whereby  a  Man  may 
know  how  far  his  intuitive  Knowledge,  in  furveying  feveral  of 
theParticulars,  has  proceeded  -7  that  fo  he  may,  without  Confufi- 
on,  go  on  to  what  is  yet  unknown,  and,  at  laft,  have  inoneView 
before  him  the  Refult  of  all  his  Perceptions  and  Reafonings. 

(\.  20.  One  part  of  thefe  'Difadv  ant  ages  in  mo- 
fc-mldT  f  ral  Ideas,  which  has  made  them  be  thought  not 
oje  ij/ici  capable  of  Temonilration,  may  in  a  good  mea- 
fure  be  remedied  by  Definitions,  fetting  down  that 
Collection  of  Ample  Ideas,  which  every  Term  fhall  ftand  for, 
and  then  ufing  the  Terms  ileadily  and  conitantly  for  that  pre- 
cife Collection.  And  what  Methods  Algehra,  or  fomething  of 
that  kind,  may  hereafter  fuggeft,  to  remove  the  other  Diffi- 
culties, is  not  eafy  to  foretel.  Confident  I  am,  that  if  Men  would 
in  the  fame  Method,  and  with  the  fame  Indifferency,  fearch 
after  moral,  as  they  do  Mathematical  Truths,  they  would  find 
'em  to  have  a  ftronger  Connexion  one  with  another,  and  a  more 
necefiary  Confequence  from  our  clear  and  diftinct  Ideas,  and 
to  come  nearer  perfect  Demonflration,  than  is  commonly  ima- 
gined. Eut  much  of  this  is  not  to  be  expected,  whilft  the  de- 
iire  of  Eftcem,  Riches,  or  Power,  makvs  Men  efpoufe  the  well 
endowed  Opinions  in  Fafhion,  and  then  feck  Arguments,  either 
to  make  good  their  Beauty,  or  varnifh  over  and  cover  their 
Deformity.  Nothing  being  fo  beauriful  to  the  Eye,  as  Truth 
is  to  the  Mind  5  nothing  fo  deformed  and  irreconcilable  to  the 
Underivanding,  as  a  Lye.  For  tho'  many  a  Man  can  with  Sa- 
tisfaction enough  own  a  no  very  handfome  Wife  in  his  Bofom  j 
yet  who  is  bold  enough  openly  to  avow,  that  he  has  efpous'd 
a  Falfhood,  and  received  into  his  Breaft  fo  ugly  a  thing  as  a 
Lye?  Whilft  the  Parties  of  Men,  cram  their  Tenets  down  all 

Mens 
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Mens  Throats,  whom  they  can  get  into  their  Power,  without 
permitting  them  to  examine  their  Truth  or  Falfliood,  and 
will  not  let  Truth  have  fair  play  in  the  World,  nor  Men  the 
Liberty  to  fearch  after  it;  What  Improvements  can  be  ex- 
pected of  this  kind  ?  What  greater  Light  can  be  hoped  for  in 
the  moral  Sciences  ?  The  fubjeft  part  of  Mankind,  in  mod 
Places,  might,  inftead  thereof,  with  JEgyptian  Bondage,  ex- 
pect JEgyptian  Darknefs,  w  re  not  the  Candle  of  the  Lord 
fet  up  by  himfelf  in  Mens  Minds,  which,  it  is  impoffible  for 
the  Breath  or  Power  of  Man  wholly  to  extinguifh. 

§.  :i.  As  to  the  fourth  fort  of  our  Knowledge, 
triz*  of  tie  real  atlual  Exijlence  of  Things,  Fourthly,  Of 
we  have  an  intuitive  Knowledge  of  our  own  real  Exijlence 
Exigence ;  a  demonstrative  Knowledge  of  the  HUe  ^ave  an  in- 
Exijlence  of  a  God  5  6f  the  Exijlence  of  any  fj'™  K"™' 
thins  elie,    we   have  no  otner  but  a  ienhtive     n^  J  a      . 

■rr      S  i     i  i_-    i_  1  i  i      i  Utrr.onjirati-ve 

Knowledge,  which  extends  not  beyond  the  0f  God's ;  fen* 
Objects  prefent  to  our  Senfes.  fb/g   0f  j-Qme 

(j.  iz.  Our  Knowledge   being  Co  narrow,   as    few  other 
I   have  fhewed,  it  will,  perhaps,  give  us  fome     Things. 
Light  into  the  prefent  State  of  our  Minds,  if  Our   Igno- 

we  look  a  little  into  the  dark  iide,  and  take  a  ranee  great. 
view  of  our  Ignorance  ;  which  being  infinitely 
larger  than  our  Knowledge,  may  fcrve  much  to  the  quiet- 
ing of  Difputes,  and  Improvement  of  ufeful  Knowledge  ;  if 
difcovering  how  far  we  have  clear  and  diftinft  Ideas,  we 
confine  ourThoughts  within  theContemplationofthofeTh'ngs, 
that  are  within  the  reach  of  our  Underftandings,  and  launch, 
not  out  into  that  Abyfs  of  Darknefs  (  where  we  have  not 
Eyes  to  fee,  nor  Faculties  to  perceive  any  thing,)  out  of  a 
Prefumption,  that  nothing  is  beyond  our  Comprehension. 
But  to  be  fatisfy'd  of  the  Folly  of  fuch  a  Conceit,  we  need 
not  go  far.  He  that  knows  any  thing,  knows  this  in  the  firft 
place,  that  he  need  not  feek  Jong  for  Instances  of  his  Igno- 
rance. The  meaneft  and  moil  obvious  Things  that  come  in 
our  way,  have  dark  fides,  that  the  quickeit  Sight,  cannot  pe- 
netrate into.  The  clearest  and  moft  enlarged  Understandings 
of  thinking  Men,  find  themfehes  puzzled,  and  at  a  lefs,  in 
every  particle  of  Matter.  We  fhall  the  lefs  wonder  to  find  it 
fo,  when  we  confider  the  Caufes  of  our  Ignorance,  which 
from  what  has  been  faid,  I  fuppofe,  will  be  found  to  be 
chiefly  thefe  threj  . 

.%  Want  of  Ideas. 

Secondly^   Want  of  a  difcoverable  Connection  between  the 
I         we  have. 

^Thirdly,  Want  of  tracing  and  examining  ou?  Ideas. 
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j,,  a     q  §.  2,3.   Firft,    There  are  fome  Things,  and 

c„JrJ  \f  u      thofe  not  a  few,    that  we  are  ignorant  of  for 

l*auje     oj     it,  '  o 

want  of  Ideas,      It-Wit  Of   Ideas. 

f/V^r  /«<-£  «j  ■JfrV/r',  All  the  fimple  Ideas  we  have  are  con- 
nve  have  no  fined  (as  I  have  (hewn)  to  thofe  we  receive  from 
Conception  of,  or  corporeal  Objects  by  Senfation,  and  from  the 
fuck  as  parti-  Operations  of  our  own  Minds  as  the  Objects  of 
atla^e have  Repftj0„.  But  how  much  thefe  few  and  nar- 
row Inlets  are  difproportionate  to  the  vaff  whole 
Extent  of  all  Beings,  will  not  be  hard  to  perfuade  thofe  who 
are  not  fo  foolifh  as  to  think  their  Span  the  Meafure  of  ill 
Things.  What  other  fimple  Ideas  'tis  poffible  the  Creatures 
in  other  Parts  of  the  Univerfe  may  have,  by  the  A  Alliance 
of  Senfes  and  Faculties  more  or  perfecter,  than  we  have,  or 
different  from  ours,  'tis  not  for  us  to  determine:  But  to  fay 
or  think  there  are  no  fuch,  becaufe  we  conceive  nothing  of 'em, 
is  no  better  an  Argument,  than  if  a  blind  Man  fhould  be  po- 
fitive  in  it,  that  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  Sight  and  Colours, 
becaufe  he  had  no  manner  of  Idea  of  any  fuch  thing,  nor  could 
by  any  means  frame  to  himfelf  any  Notions  about  Seeing.The 
Ignorance  and  Darknefs  that  is  in  us,  no  more  hinders  nor 
confines  the  Knowledge  that  is  in  others,  than  the  Blindnefs 
of  a  Mole  is  an  Argument  againff  the  Quick  fightednefs  of  an 
Eagle.  He  that  will  confider  the  infinite  Power,  Wifdom,  and 
Goodnefs  of  the  Creator  of  all  Things,  will  find  Reafon  to 
think  it  was  not  all  laid  out  upon  fo  inconfiderable,  mean  and 
impotent  a  Creature,  as  he  will  find  Man  to  be  ;  who  in  all  pro  • 
bability,  is  one  of  the  loweff  of  all  intellectual  Beings.  WhatFa- 
culties  therefore  other  Species  of  Creatures  have  to  penetrate 
into  the  Nature  and  inmofl  Conftitutions  of  Things  -7  what  I- 
deas  they  may  receive  of  them,  far  different  from  ours,  we  know 
not.  This  we  know,and  certainly  find, that  we  want  feveral  other 
Views  of  them,  beiides  thofe  we  have,  to  make  Difcoveries  of 
them  more  perfect.  And  we  may  be  convinced  that  the  Ideast 
we  can  attain  to  by  cur  Faculties,  are  very  difproportionate  to 
Things  themfelves,  when  a  politive  clear  diftinct  one  of  .Sub- 
fiance  it  feif,which  is  theFoundation  of  all  the  refi,  is  concealed 
from  us.  But  want  of  Ideas  of  this  kind  being  a  Part  as  well  as 
Caufe  of  ourIgnorance,cannot  be  defcribed.  Only  this,!,  think,! 
may  confidentiyfaypf  it,that  the  intellectual  and  fenfibleWorld, 
are  in  this  perfectly  alike  ;That  that  part,whichwe  fee  of  either 
of  them,holdsnoProportion  with  what  we  fee  not  5  and  whatfo-^ 
(  evet  w  can  reach  with  our  Eyes,  or  our  Thoughts  of  either  of 
'  them,  is  but  a  Point,  almofi  nothing,  in  Comparifon  of  the  refl. 
Becaufe  of  $•  24-    Secondly,   Another  great  Caufe   of 

Remote-      Ignorance,  is  the  want  of  Ideas  we  are  capable 
nefs  -,  or,  of.     As  the  want  of  Idcast   which  our  Faculties 
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are  not  ab:e  to  give  us,    fhuts  us  wholly  from  tho!e  v. 
Things  which  'tis  reafonable  to  think  other  Beings,  y  --- 

than  we,have,of  which  we  know  nothing  ;  fo  the  wane  of  Ideas* 
I  now  fpeak  of,  keeps  us  in  Ignorance  of  Things  we  conceive 
capable  of  being  known  to  us.     Sulk,  Figure,  and  Motion* 
we  have  Ideas  of.  But  tho'  we  are  not  without  Ideas  of  theft 
primary  Qualities  of  Bodies  in  general,  yet  not  knowing  what 
is  the  particular  Sulk,  Figure  and  Motion,  of  the  greateft  part 
of  the  Bodies  of  the  Univerfe,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  feveral 
Powers,  Efficacies  and  Ways  of  Operation,  whereby  the  Ef- 
fects, which  we  daily  fee,  are  produced,    Theie  are  hid  from 
us  in  fome  Things,  by  being  too  r:?i?cte  5  and  in  others  b 
ii.g  too  minute.    When  we  confider  the  vaft  Diftance  of  the 
known  and  vifible  parts  of  the!     rid,  and  the  Reafbns  we  have 
to  think,  that  what  lies  within  our  Ken,  is  but  a  finall  parr  of 
the  immenfe  Univerfe,  we  fhall  then  difcover  an  huge  Abyfs 
of  Ignorance.     What  are  the  particular  Fabricks  of  the  great 
Mattes  of  Matter,    which  make   up  the  whole  ft  upend  ious 
Frame  of  Corporeal  Beings;  how  far  they  are  extended,  what 
is  their  Motion,  and  how  continued,  or  communicated  5  and 
what  Influence   they  have  one  upon  another,  are  Contempla- 
tions,   that  at  fir  ft  Giimpfe  our  Thoughts  lote  themfelves  in, 
If  we  narrow  our  Contemplation,    and  confine  our  Thoughts 
to  this  little  Canton,  I  mean  this  Syftem  of  our  Sun,  and  the 
g  rotter  MafTes  of  Matter,    that   vifibly  move  about  it,    what 
feveral  forts  of  Vegetables,  Animals,  and  intellectual  corpo- 
real Beings,  infinitely  different  from  thofe  of  our  little  fpot  of 
Earth,    may  there  probably  be  in  the  other  Planets,   to  the 
Knowledge  of  which,  even  of  their  outward  Figures  and  Part?, 
we  can  no  way  attain,  whilft  we  are  confined  to  this  Earth,there 
being  no  natural  Means,  either  by  Senfation  or  Reflection,  to 
convey  their  certain  Ideas  into  our  Minds  ?  They  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  thofelnlets  of  all  ourKnowledge;  and  what  forts  ofFur- 
niture  and  Inhabitants  thofe  Manfions  contain  in  them,  we  can- 
not fo  much  asguefs,muchlefshave  clear  aiiddiiiin6t/«^jof  'em. 

§.  25.    If  a  great,    nay  far  the  greateft  part  of 
the  feveral  Ranks  of  Bodies  in  the  Univerfe,  e-     ,  .  ?Jr  CJ 

r  vr_  >       i_       i_    •     t»  r       1  their  JSlinute~ 

icipe  our  .Notice  by  their  Pvcmoteneis,  tnere  are  ^ 
others  that  are  no  left  concealed  from  us  by  tl 
M  nutenefs.  Thefe  infenfible  Corpufcles,  being  the  active  Parts 
of  Matter,  and  the  great  Inftruments  of  Nature,  on  which  de- 
pend not  only  all  their  fecondary  Qualities,  but  alfo  mod:  of 
their  natural  Operations,  our  want  of  precife  diftinct  Jde. :s  of 
their  primary  Qualities,  keeps  us  in- an  incurable  Ignorance  of 
what  we  defire  to  know  about  them.  I  doubt  not  but  if  we 
eould  difcover  the  Figure,  Si~e,  Texture,  and  Motion  of  the 
minute  Conftituen:  Parts  of  any  two  Bodies,      -        dd  knew 
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without  Trial  feveral  of  their  Operations  one  upon  another, 
as  we  do  now  the  Properties  of  a  Square,  or  a  Triangle.  Did 
we  know  the  mechanical  AiFections  of  the  Particles  of  Rhu- 
barb, Hemlock,  Ofittmy  and  a  Man,  as  a  Watchmaker  does 
thofe  of  a  Watch,  whereby  it  performs  its  Operations,  and  of 
a  File  which  by  rubbing  on  them  will  alter  the  Figure  of  any 
of  the  Wheels,  we  U.ould  be  able  to  tell  beforehand,  that  Rhu- 
barb will  purge,  Hemlock  kill,  and  Opium  make  a  Man  lieep, 
as  well  as  a  Watchmaker  can,  that  a  little  piece  of  Paper  laid 
on  the  Balance  will  keep  the  Wratcb  from  going,  till  it  be  re- 
moved ;  or  that  fome  fmall  part  of  it,  being  rubbed  by  a  File, 
the  Machine  would  quite  lofe  its  Motion,  and  the  Watch  go 
r,o  mors.  The  diflblving  of  Silver  in  Jlqua  Fortis,  and  Gold 
in  Aqua  Regia,  and  not  Vice  Verja,  would  be  then  perhaps  no 
more  difficult  to  know,  than  it  is  to  a  Smith  to  underftand  why 
the  turning  of  one  Key  will  open  a  Lock,  and  not  the  turning  of 
another.  But  whilft  we  are  destitute  of  Senfes  acute  enouah  to 
difcover  the  minute  Particles  of  Bodies,  and  to  give  us  Ideas  of 
their  mechanical  Affections,  we  mult  be  content  to  be  ignorant 
of  their  Properties  and  ways  of  Operation  ;  nor  can  we  be  affur- 
ed  about  them  any  farther  than  fome  few  Trials  we  make  are 
able  to  reach.  But  whether  they  will  fucceed  again  another 
time, we  cannot  be  certain.  This  hinders  our  certainKnowledge 
of  univerfalTruths  concerning  natural  Bodies  5  and  our  Reafon 
carries  us  herein  very  little  beyond  particular  Matter  of  Fact. 
z6.  And  therefore  I  am  apt  to  doubt,  that 
Hence  710  j.QW  far  fjever  Humane  Induftry  may  advance 
1  V  ufeful  and  experimental  Philofophy  in  pbyfical 
things,  jcientifical  will  (till  be  out  of  our  reach  ; 
becaufe  we  wan:  perfect  and  adequate  Ideas  of  thofe  very  Bo- 
dies, which  are  reared:  to  us,  and  molt  under  our  command. 
have  ranked  into  Claffes  under  Karnes,  and 
we  think  ourfelvcs  belt  acquainted  with,  we  have  but  very 
imperfect  and  incompleat  Ideas  of.  DifHnct  Ideas  of  the  fe- 
veral forts  of  Bodies,  that  fall  under  the  Examination  of  our 
'.'is,  perhaps,  we  may  have  ;  but  adequate  Ideas,  I  fufpecr, 
have  not  of  any  one  amongft  them.  And  tho'  the  former 
of  thefe  will  ferve  us  for  common  Ufe  and  Difcourfe,  yet 
whilfc  we  want  the  letter,  we  are  not  capable  of  jcientifical 
Knowledge  5  nor 'hall  ever  be  able  to  difcover  general,  imlru- 
ctive,  unquefiionable  Truths  concerning  them.  Certainty  and 
Xiemovjlraticn,  are  Things  we  muft  not,  in  thefe  Matters, 
pretend  to.  By  the  Colour,  Figure,  Tafle  and  Smell,  and  other 
lenfil  have  as  clear  and  difiindt.  Ideas  of  Sage 

and  Hemlock,  as  we  have  of  a  Circle  and  a  Triangle  :  But  hav- 
ing no  ideas  of  the  particular  primary  Qualities  of  the  minute 
either  of  thefe  Plants,  nor  of  other  Bodies  which  we 

would 
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would  apply  them  to,  we  cannot  tell  what  Effects  they  will 
produce  j  nor  when  we  fee  thofe  Effects  can  we  So  much  as 
guefs,  much  lefs  know,  their  manner  of  Production.  Thus  hav- 
ing no  Ideas  of  the  particular  mechanical  Affections  of  the 
minute  Parts  of  Bodies,  that  are  within  our  view  and  reach,  we 
are  ignorant  of  their  Constitutions,  Powers,  and  Operations: 
and  of  Bodies  more  remote,  we  are  yet  more  ignorant,  not 
knowing  fo  much  as  their  very  outward  Shapes,  or  the  fenfible 
and  groffer  Parts  of  their  Constitutions. 

Cj.  27.  This,  at  firft  Sight,  will  (hew  us  how  dif-         ,f    ,   .. 

Fonortionate  our  Knowledge  is  to  the  whole  ex-  r  0"-c-.  ^' 
tent  even  of  material  Beings  5  to  which,  it  we 
add  the  Confederation  of  that  infinite  Number  of  Spirits  that 
may  be,  and  probably  are,  which  are  yet  more  remote  from 
our  Knowledge,  whereof  we  have  no  Cognizance,  nor  can 
frame  to  our  Selves  any  diStinct  Ideas  of  their  feveral  ranks  anil 
forts,  we  Shall  find  this  Caufe  of  Ignorance  conceal  fr  ;m  us,  in 
an  impenetrable  Obfcurity,  almoSt  the  whole  intellectual 
World  j  a  greater  certainly,  and  more  beautiful  World  than  the 
material.  For  bating  fome  very  few,  and  thofe,  if  I  may  fo 
call  them,  Superficial  Ideas,  of  Spirit,  which  by  Reflection  we 
get  of  our  own,  and  from  thence,  the  heft  we  can  collect,  of  the 
Father  of  all  Spirits,  the  eternal  independent  Author  of  'em 
and  us,  and  all  Things  ;  we  have  no  certain  Information,  fo 
much  as  of  the  Existence  of  other  Spirits,  but  by  Revelation. 
Angels  of  all  forts  are  naturally  beyond  our  Difcovery :  And  all 
thofe  Intelligences,  whereof 'tis  likely  there  are  more  Orders 
than  of  corporeal  Substances,  are  Things  whereof  our  natural 
Faculties  give  us  no  certainAccount  at  all. That  there  areMinds, 
and  thinking  Beings  in  otherMen  as  well  as  himielf,  every  Man 
has  a  Reafon,  from  their  Words  and  AcVions,  to  be  Satisfied  : 
And  the  Knowledge  of  his  own  Mind  cannot  Suffer  a  Man, 
that  confiders,  to  be  ignorant,  that  there  is  a  GOD.  But  that 
there  are  Degrees  of  Spiritual  Beings  between  us  and  the  great 
GOD,  who  is  there,  that  by  his  own  Search  and  Ability  can 
come  to  know  ?  Much  lefs  have  we  difiinct  Ideas  of  their  dif- 
ferent Natures,  Conditions,  States,  Powers,  and  feveral  Con<- 
Stitutions,  wherein  they  aqree  or  ciiffer  from  one  another,  and 
from  us.  And  therefore  in  what  concerns  their  ciiffjrer.t  S 
demand  Properties,  we  are  under  an  abfolute  Ignorance. 

£.  i%  YjWhat  a  Small  part  of  the  Sub- 

stantial Beings,    that  are'in  the  Univerfe,    the     , 
want  of  Ideas  leave  open  to  our  Knowledge,  ■ 
nave  ieen.     In  the  next  place,  anotoer  Came  ot     maim  he.. 
Ignorance,  of  no  lefs  Moment,  is  a  want  of  a  dif-     Ucas  we  L 
covcrr.blc  Connection  between  thofe  we 

have.  For  wherever  we  want  that,  we  are  utterly  uncapable  ot 

N  ?,  univerfal 
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univerf  .1  and  certain  Knowledge  ;  and  are,  as  in  the  former 
Cafe,  left  only  to  Obfervation  and  Experiment;  which,  how 
narrow  and  confined  it  is,  how  far  from  general  Knowledge, 
we  need  not  be  told.  I  fhall  give  fome  few  Inftances  of  this 
caufe  of  our  Ignorance,  and  fo  leave  it.  'Tis  evident  that  the 
Bulk,  Figure  and  Motion  of  feveral  Bodies  about  us,  produce 
in  us  feveral  Senfations,  as  of  Colours,  Sounds,  Taftes,  Smells, 
Pleafure  and  pain,  £$c.  Thefe  mechanical  Affections  of  Bo- 
dies, having  no  Affinity  at  all  with  thofe  Ideas  they  produce 
in  us,  (there  being  no  conceivable  Connection  between  any 
impulfe  of  any  fort  of  Body,  and  any  Perception  of  a  Colour 
or  Smell,  which  wc  find  in  our  Minds)  we  can  have  no  di- 
ftincl  Knowledge  of  fuch  Operations  beyond  our  Experience  5 
and  can  reafon  no  otherwife  about  them,  than  as  •Effects  pro- 
duced by  the  appointment  of  an  infinitely  Wife  Agent,  which 
perfectly  furpafs  our  Comprehenfions.  As  the  Ideas  of  fenfible 
fecondary  Qualities^  which  we  have  in  our  Minds,  can,  by  us 
be  no  way  riedue'd  from  bodily  Caufes,  nor  any  Correfpondence 
or  Connection  be  fouud  between  them  and  thofe  primary  Qua- 
lities which  (Experience  fhews  us)  produce  them  in  us  ;  foon 
the  other  fide,  the  Operation  of  our  Minds  upon  our  Bodies  is 
as  unconceivable.  How  any  Thought  fhould  produce  a  Motion 
in  Body,  is  as  remote  from  the  Nature  of  our  Ideas,  as  how  any 
Body  fhould  produce  any  Thought  in  the  Mind.  That  it  isfo, 
if  Experience  did  not  convince  us,  the  Conlideration  of  the 
Things  themfelves  would  never  be  able,  in  the  leaft,  to  difcover 
to  us.  Thefe,  and  the  like,  tho'  they  have  a  conftant  and 
regular  Connection,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  Things  5  yet  that 
Connection  being  not  difcoverable  in  the  Ideas  themfelves, 
which  appearing  to  have  no  neceffary  dependance  one  on  ano- 
ther, we  can  attribute  their  Connection  to  nothing  elfe,  but  the 
arbitrary  Determination  of  that  All  wife  Agent,  who  has  made 
'em  to  be,  and  to  operate  as  they  do,  in  a  way  wholly  above 
our  weak  Underfiandings  to  conceive. 

mces  $"  z9'    *n  ^cme  °^  our  Idcd*  there  are  certain 

Relations,  Habitudes  and  Connections,    fo   vifi- 

bly  included  in  the  Nature  of  the  Ideas  themfelves,  that  we 

cannot  conceive  'em  feparable  from  'em,  by  any  Power  whatfo- 

■;.     And  in  thefe  only,  we  are  capable  of  certain  and  uni- 

veriVt  Knowledge.     Thus  the  Idea  of  a  right-lined  Triangle 

neceffarily  carries  with  it  an  Equality  of  its  Angles  to  two 

right  ones.  Nor  can  we  conceive  this  Relation,  this  Connection 

oi  thefe  two  Ideas,  to  be  poffibly  mutable,  or  to  depend  on  any 

arbitrary  Power,  which  of  choice  made  it  thus,  or  could  make 

it  otherwife.     But  the  Coherence  and  Continuity  of  the  Parts 

of  Matter;  the  Production  of  Senfation  in  us  of  Colours  and 

rids,  (jV.  by  Impulfe  and  Motion  5  nay,  the  original  Rules 

and 
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and  Communication  of  Motion  being  fuch,  wherein  we  can  dif- 
cover  no  natural  Connection  with  any  Ideas  we  have,  we  can- 
not but  afcribe  'em  to  the  arbitrary  Will  and  good  Plcafure  of 
the  wife  Architect.  I  need  not,  I  think,  here  mention  the  Re- 
furreclion  of  the  Dead,  the  future  State  of  this  Globe  of  Earth, 
and  fuch  other  Things,  which  are  by  every  one  acknowledged 
to  depend  wholly  on  the  Determination  of  a  free  Agent.  The 
Things  that,  as  tar  as  our  Obfervation  reaches,  we  conftantly 
find  to  proceed  legularly,  we  may  conclude,  do  act  by  a  Law 
ftt  'em  ;  but  yet  by  a  Law  that  we  know  not :  Whereby,  tho' 
Caufes  work  tteadily,  and  Effects  conftantly  flow  from  them, 
yet  their  Connections  and  'Dependencies  being  not  difcoverable 
hi  our  Ideas,  we  can  have  but  an  experimental  Knowledge  of 
'em.  From  all  which  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  what  a  Darknefs  we 
are  involved  in,  how  little  'tis  of  Being,  and  the  things  that 
are,  that  we  are  capable  to  know.  And  therefore  we  (hall  do 
no  Injury  to  our  Knowledge  when  we  modeftly  think  with  our 
felves,  that  we  are  fo  far  from  being  able  to  comprehend  the 
whole  Nature  of  the  Univerfe,  and  all  the  things,  contained  in 
it,  that  we  are  not  capable  of  a  Philofophical  Knowledge  of  the 
Bodies  that  are  about  us,  and  make  a  part  of  us:  Concerning 
their  fecondary  Qualities,  Powers  and  Operations,  we  can  have 
no  univerfal  Certainty.  Several  Effects  come  every  Day  within 
the  Notice  of  our  Senfes,  of  which  we  have  fo  far  jenfit'we 
"Knowledge  :  But  the  Caufes,  Manner  and  Certainty  of  their 
Production,  for  the  two  foregoing  Reafons,  we  mud  be  content 
to  be  ignorant  of.  In  thefe  we  can  go  no  farther  than  particular 
Experience  informs  us  of  matter  of  Fact,  and  by  Analogy  to 
guefs  whatEffedts  the  like  Bodies  are,  upon  other  Trials,  like  to 
produce.Butasto  a  perfect<5W<?;;a>ofnaturalBodics,(not  to  men- 
tion fpiritual  Beings)  we  are,  I  think,  fo  far  from  being  capable 
of  any  fuch  thing,  that  I  conclude  it  loft  labour  to  feek  alter  it. 
§.  50.  'JThird.y,  Where  we  have  adequate  I-  . 

,  and  where  there  is  a  certain  and  difcover-  {  9?  wattl 
abie  Connection  between  tnim,  yet  we  are  often  jjeag 
ignorant,  for  want  of  tracing  rhofe  Ideas  which 
we  have,  or  may  have  $  and  for  want  of  finding  out  thofe  inter- 
mediate Ideas,  which  may  fhew  us,  what  Habitude  of  Agree- 
ment or  Difagreement  they  have  one  with  another.  And  thus 
v  are  ignorant  of  mathematical  Truths,  not  out  of  anv  im- 
perfection ot  tbeir  Faculties,  or  Uncertainty  in  theThingsthem" 
s,  but  for  want  of  Application  in  acquiring, examining,  and 
by  due  ways  comparing  thofe  Idi  as.  That  which  has  molt  con- 
tributed to  hinder  the  due  tracing  of  our  Ideas,  and  finding  out 
their  Relations,  and  Agreements  or  Difagreements  one  with 
another,  has  been,  I  fuppofe,  the  ill  ufe  ot  Words.  It  is  irn- 
poffible  that  Men  fhould  ever  truly  feek,  or  certainly  difcover 
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the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas  themfelves,  whilft 
their  Thoughts  flutter  about,  or  ftick  only  in  Sounds  of  doubt- 
ful and  uncertain  Significations.      Mathematicians  abflracting 
their  Thoughts    from  Names,     and  accuftoming  themfelves 
to  let  before  their  Minds  the   Ideas  "themfelves    that  they 
would  confider,  and  not  Sounds  inftead  of  them,  have  avoided 
thereby  a  great  part  of  that  perplexity,  Puddering  and  Confu- 
fion,  which  has  fo  much  hindred  Mens  Progrefs  in  other  Parts 
of  Knowledge.  For  whilft  they  flick  in  Words  of  undetermined 
and  uncertain  Signification,  they  are  unable  to  diffinguifhTrue 
from  Falfe,  Certain  from  Probable,  Confident  from  Inconfl- 
flent,  in  their  ownOpinions.  This  having  been  the  Fate  or  Mis- 
fortune of  a  great  part  of  the  Men  of  Letters,  the  Increafe 
brought  into  the  Stock  of  real  Knowledge,  has  been  very  little, 
in  Proportion  to  the  Schools,  Difputes  and  Writings,  theWorld 
has  been  filled  with  ;  whilft  Students,   being  loft  in  the  great 
Wood  of  Words,  knew  not  whereabout  they  were,  how  far 
their  Difcoveries  were  advanced,  or  what  was  wanting  in  their 
own,  or  the  general  Stock  of  Knowledge.   Had  Men,  in  the 
Difcoveries  of  the  material,  done  as  they  have  in  thofe  of  the 
intellectual  World,  involved  all  in  the  Obfcurity  of  uncertain 
and  doubtful  ways  of  talking,  Volumes  writ  of  Navigation  and 
Voyages,  Theories  and  Stories  of  Zones  and  Tydes,  multiplied 
and  difputed  j  nay,  Ships  built,  and  Fleets  fet  out,  would  never 
have  taught  us  the  way  beyond  the  Line  5  and  the  Antipodes 
would  be  ftill  as  much  unknown,    as  when  it  was  declared 
Herefy  to  hold  there  were  any.  But  having  fpoken  fufficiently 
of  Words,    and  the  ill  or  carelefs  ufe  that  is  commonly  made 
of  them,  I  fhall  not  fay  any  thing  more  of  it  here. 

.  §.  31.  Hitherto  we  have  examined  the  Extent 

*kea*flF~  °^our  Knowledge,  in  refpect  of  the  feveral  forts 
verfalttv  "  °^  Beings  that  are.  There  is  another  Extent  of 
it,  inrefpet~f  ofUniverfality,  which  will  alfo  de- 
ferve  to  be  considered  5  and  in  this  regard,  our  Knowledge  fol- 
lows the  Nature  of  our  Ideas.  If  the  Ideas  are  abftract,  whofe 
Agreement  or  Disagreement  we  perceive,  our  Knowledge  is 
univcrfal.  For  what  is  known  of  fuch  general  Ideas,  will  be  true 
of  every  particular  thing,  in  whom  that  Effence,  /'.  c.  that  ab- 
flratl  Idea  is  to  be  found  :  and  what  is  once  known  of  fuch  I- 
deas,  will  be  perpetually  and  for  ever  true.  So  that  as  to  all  ge- 
neral Knowledge,  we  muPc  fearch  and  find  it  only  in  our  own 
Minds,  and  'tis  only  the  examining  of  our  own  Ideas  that  fur- 
niflietn  us  with  that.  Truths  belonging  to  Effenccs  of  Things, 
(that  is,  to  abftra£t  Ideas)  are  eternal,  and  are  to  be  found  out 
by  the  Contemplation  only  of  thofe  Effences-  as  theExiftence 
ofThingsis  to  be  known  only  frornExperience.Bur  having  more 
to  fay  of  this  in  the  Chapters  where  I  (hall  fpeak  of  general 
V.ic)  real  Knowledge,  this  may  here  fuffice  as  to  the  Univerfa- 
]\Vy  of  our  Knowledge  in  general.  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

Of  the  Reality  of  Knowledge. 

§.  i."¥"Doubt  not  but  my  Reader  by  this  time  . 

maybe  apt  to  think.that  I  have  been  all     K^fj°"'!a 
-*•   this  while  only  building  a  Cattle  in  the     ceTinlilL*' 
Air ;  and  be  ready  to  fay  to  me,  To  what  pur-     „iaxbe  aII^re 
pofe  all  this  Stir  ?  Knowledge,  fay  you,  is  only     Vifim. 
the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagree- 
ment  of  our  own  Ideas  :  but  who  knows  what  thofe  Ideas  may 
be  ?  Is  there  any  thing  fo  extravagant,  as  the  Imaginations  of 
Mens  Brains?  Where  is  the  Head  that  has  no  Chimera's  in  it? 
Or  if  there  be  a  fober  and  a  wife  Man,  what  difference  will 
there  be,  by  your  Rules,  between  his  Knowledge,  and  that  of 
the  molt  extravagant  Fancy  in  the  World  ?    They  both  have 
their  Ideas,  and  perceive  their  Agreement  and  Difagreement 
one  with  another.     If  there  be  any  difference  between  them, 
the  Advantage  will  be  on  the  warm-headed  Man's  fide,  as  hav- 
ing the  more  Ideas,  and  the  more  lively.  And  fo,  by  yourRules, 
he  will  be  the  more  knowing.  If  it  be  true,  that  all  Knowledge 
lies  only  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement 
of  our  own  Ideas,  the  Virions  of  an  Enthufiaft,  and  the  Rea- 
fonings  of  a  fobor  Man,  will  be  equally  certain.  'Tis  no  matter 
how  Things  are  5  fo  a  Man  obferve  but  the  Agreement  of  his 
own  Imaginations,  and  talk  conformably,  it  is  all  Truth,    all 
Certainty.  Such  Caftles  in  the  Air,  will  be  as  ftrong  Holds  of 
Truth,  as  the  Demonftrations  of  Euclid.     That  an  Harpy  is 
not  a  Centaur,  is  by  this  way  as  certain  Knowledge,    and  as 
much  a  Truth,  as  that  a  Square  is  not  a  Circle. 

But  of  what  t'fe  is  all  this  fine  Knowledge  of  Mens  oven 
Imaginations,  to  a  Man  that  enquires  after  the  Reality  of 
Things  ?  It  matters  not  what  Mens  Fancies  are,  'tis  the  Know- 
ledge of  Things  that  is  only  to  be  prized  :  'tis  this  alone  gives 
a  Value  to  our  Reafonings,  and  Preference  to  or.e  Man's 
Knowledge  over  another's,  that  it  is  of  Things  as  they  really 
are,  and  not  of  Dreams  and  Fancies. 

G.  z.  To  which  I  anfwer,  That  if  our  Know- 
ledge of  our  Ideas  terminate  in  them,  and  reach      .      ;^    rf  f  °/ 
no  farther,  where  there  is  fomething  farther  in-    r*  *" 
tended,    our  mod  ferious  Thoughts  will  be  of    j;,-,:,-s 
little  more  ufc,  than  the  Reveries  of  a  crazy 
Brain  ;  and  the  Truths  buiit  thereon  of  no  more  weight,  than 
the  Difcourfes  of  a  Man,  who  fees  Things  clearly  in  a  Dream, 
and  with  groat  Affurance  utters  them.    But,  I  hope,  before  I 
have  done,  to  make  it  evident,  that  this  way  of  Certainty,  by 
the  Knowledge  of  our  own  {deas.goes  a  little  farther  than  bare; 

Imagination  j 
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Imagination  ;  and,  I  believe  it  will  appear,  that  all  the  Cer- 
tainty of  general  Truths  a  Man  has,  lies  in  nothing  elfe. 

§.3.  'Tis  evident,  the  Mind  knows  not  Things 
f  h'.  jj  ,  immediately,  but  only  by  the  Intervention  of 
jo,  w  ere     ef.s    ^  jjeas  jt  ^as  Qc  >em>    Qur  Xnozticd/e  there- 

v     ^  fore  is  rqal,  only  fo  far  as  there  is  a  Conformity 

between  our  Ideas  and  the  Reality  of  Things. 
But  what  fhall  be  here  the  Criterion  ?  How  fhall  the  Mind, 
when  it  perceives  nothing  but  its  own  Ideas,  know  that  they 
,  agree  with  Things  themfelvcs?  This,  tho'  it  feems  not  to 
want  Difficulty,  yet  I  think  there  be  two  forts  of  Ideas ,  that, 
we  may  be  affured,  agree  with  Things. 

§.  4.  Firfl,  The  firft  are  fimple  Ideas,  which 
J1JP  I  ^nce  tne  Mind,  as  has  been  (hewed,  can  by  no 
Tdeas^  means  make  to  it  feif,    muft  neceffarily  be  the 

Product  of  Things  operating  en  the  Mind  in  a  na- 
tural way,and  producing  therein  thofePerceptions  which  by  the 
Wifdom  and  Will  of  cur  Maker  they  are  ordained  and  adapted 
to.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  fimple  Ideas  are  not  Fitlions 
cf  our  Fancies,  but  the  natural  and  regular  Productions  ot 
Things  without  us,  really  operating  upon  us  3  and  fo  carry  with 
them  all  the  Conformity  which  is  intended  5  or  which  our 
State  requires  :  For  they  reprefent  to  us  Things  under  thofe 
Appearances  which  they  are  fitted  to  produce  in  us ;  whereby 
we  are  enabled  to  diftinguifh  the  forts  of  particular  Sublcances, 
to  difcern  the  States  they  are  in,  and  fo  to  take  'em  for  our 
Neceflities,ar.d  apply  them  to  ourUfes.Thus  the, Idea  of  White- 
r.efs,  cr  Bitternefs,  as  it  is  in  the  Mind,  exactly  anfwering  that 
power  which  is  in  any  Body  to  produce  it  there,  has  all  the 
real  Conformity  it  can,  or  ought  to  have,  with  Things  without 
us.  And  this  Conformity  between  our  fimple  Ideas,  and  the 
Mxifienee  of  Thingy,  is  fufficicnt  for  real  Knowledge. 

(5.  5.  Secondly,  All  our  complex  Ideas,  except 

AU    tliofe  of  Subflanccs,    being  Archetypes  of  the 

\.    r  0  ma  s  own  making,  net  intended  to  be  the  Co- 

es  pies  ot  any  thing,  nor  referred  to  the  hxittence 

of  any  thing,  as  to  their  Originals,  cannot  ivant 

'ty  necejfary  to  real  Knowledge.  For  that  which 

is  not  defign'd  to  reprefent  any  thing  but  it  felf,  can  never  be 

capable  of  a  wrong  R.ep;-efentation,  nor  miflead  us  from  the 

true  Apprehenfion  of  any  thing,  by  its  Diflikcnefs  to  it  :  and 

fuch,  e:-:cepring  thofe  of  Subftances,  are  all  our  complex  Ideas. 

Which,  as  I  have  fhew'd  in  another  Place,  are  Combinations  of 

Ideas,  which  the  Mind,  by  its  free  Choice,  puts  together,  withr 

on:  confidering  any  Connection  they  have  in  Nature.      And 

hence  it  is,  that  in  all  thefe  forts  the  Ideas  themfelves  are  con- 

fid:red  as  the  Archetypes,  and  Things  no  otherwife  regarded 

but 
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hut  as  they  are  conformable  to  them.  So  that  we  cannot  but  be 
infallibly  certain,  that  all  the  Knowledge  we  attain  concerning 
thefe///^Jisreal,  and  reachesThings  themfelves.  Bccaufe  in  all 
ourThoughts,Reafonings,and  Difcourfes  of  this  kind,we  intend 
Things  no  farther,  than  as  they  arc  conformable  to  our  Ideas.  So 
that  in  thefe  we  cannot  mifs  of  a  certain  and  undoubtedReality. 

<j.  6.  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  eafily  grant- 
ed, that  the  Knowledge  we  have  of  Math  fin  at  i-  Hence  the 
callrtttbS)  is  not  only  certain,  but  real  Know-  reality  of  Ma- 
ledge  5  and  not  the  bare  empty  Villon  of  vain  thematical 
infignificant  Chimeras  of  the  Brain :  And  yet,  if  Knowledge. 
we  will  confider,  we  fhall  find  that  it  is  only  of 
our  own  Ideas.  The  Mathematician  confidersthe  Truth  and 
Properties  belonging  to  aReclangle  or  Circle,  only  as  they  are 
in  Idea  in  his  own  Mind.  For  'tis  pofllble  he  never  found  either 
of  'em  exifting  mathematically,  i.e.  precifely  true  in  his  Life. 
But  yet  the  Knowledge  he  has  of  anyTruths  or  Properties  be- 
longing to  a  Circle,  or  any  other  mathematical  Figure,  are 
neverthelefs  true  and  certain,  even  of  real  Things  exifting :  be- 
caufe  realThings  are  no  farther  concerned,  nor  intended  to  be 
meant  by  any  fuch  Proportions,  than  as  Things  really  agree  to 
thoCe  Archetypes  in  his  Mind.  Is  it  true  of  the  Idea  of  a  Triangle^ 
that  its  three  Angles  are  equal  to  two  right  ones?  it  is  true 
of  a  Iriangle  alfo,  wherever  it  really  exifts.  Whatever  other 
Figure  exifts,  that  is  not  exactly  aniwerable  to  that  Idea  of  a 
'Triangle  in  his  Mind,  is  not  at  all  concerned  in  that  Propofi- 
tion.  And  therefore  he  is  certain  all  his  Knowledge  concerning 
fuch  Ideas,  is  real  Knowledge  ;  becaufe  intending  Things  no 
farther  than  they  agree  with  thofe  his  Ideas,  he  is  fure  what 
he  knows  concerning  thofe  Figures,  when  they  have  barely 
an  ideal  Exifience  in  his  Mind,  will  hold  true  of  them  aifo, 
when  they  have  a  real  E;.  n  Matter  ;    his  Confedera- 

tion being  barely  of  thofe  Figures,  which  are  the  fame, 
wherever,  or  however  they  exift. 

4  hence  it  follows,  that  moral  Know-  AndofMoraL 
is  as  capable  of  real  Certainty,  as  Mathe- 
maticks.  For  Certainty  being  but  the  Perception  of  the  Agree- 
ment or  ment  of  our  Ideas  ;  and  Demonftration  no- 
thing bi.  rception  of  fuch  Agreement,  by  the  Inter- 
vention cf  oth  -!iums,  our  moral  Ideas,  as  well 
as  chj  cal,  being  Archetypes  themfelves,  and  fo  ade- 
quate, and  complete  Ideas  ;  all  the  Agreement  or  Difagree- 
ment,  which  we  fhall  find  in  them,  will  produce  real  Know- 
ledge, as  well  as  in  Mathematical  Figures. 

§.  8.  For  the  attaining  of  Knowledge  and  Cer-        Exijlence  not 
tainty  it  is  requinte,  that  we  have  determined     required  to 
Ideas:  and  to  make  our  Knowledge  real,  it  is     make  it  real. 

requisite, 
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requisite,  that  the  Ideas  anfwer  their Archetypes.  Nor  let  it  be 
wondered ,  that  I  place  the  Certainty  of  our  Knowledge  in  the 
Consideration  of  our  Ideas,  with  fo  little  Care  and  Regard  (as 
it  may  feem)  to  the  real  Exiftence  of  Things :  Since  moft  of 
thole  Difcourfe?,  which  take  up  the  Thoughts,  and  engage  the 
Difputes  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  mske  it  their  Eufinefs  to  en- 
quire after  Truth  and  Certainty,  will,  I  prefume,  upon  Exa- 
mination, be  found  to  begeneral  Proportions ,  and  Notions  in 
which  Exiftence  is  not  at  all  concerned.  All  the  Difcourfes  of 
the  Mathematicians,  about  the  fquaring  of  a  Circle,  conick 
S-Sions,  or  any  other  part  of  Mathematicks,  concern  not  the 
'lencc  of  any  of  thefe  Figures,  but  their  Demonftrations, 
which  depend  on  their  Ideas,  are  the  fame,  whether  there  be 
any  Square  or  Circle  exifting  in  the  World,  or  no.  In  the  fame 
manner,  the  Truth  and  Certainty  of  moral  Difcourfes  abftrafts 
from  the  Lives  of  Men,  and  the  Exiftence  of  thofe  Virtues  in 
theWorld,  whereof  they  treat ;  nor  are  bully's  Offices  lefs  true, 
becaufe  there  is  r.o  Body  in  the  World  that  exactly  pra£tifes 
his  Rules,  and  lives  up  to  that  Pattern  of  a  virtuous  Man,  which 
he  has  given  us,  and  which  exifted  no  where,  when  he  writ, 
but  in  Idea.  If  it  be  true  in  Speculation,  i.e.  in  Idea,  that  Mur- 
der deferves  Heath,  it  will  alfo  be  true  in  Reality  of  any  Ac- 
tion that  exifts  conformable  to  that  Idea  of  Murder.  As  for 
ether  Actions,  the  Truth  of  that  Proportion  concerns  them  not. 
And  thus  it  is  of  all  other  Species  of  Things,  which  have  no 
other  Effences,  but  thofe  Ideas  which  are  in  the  Minds  of  Men. 
(j.  9.  Eut  it  will  here  be  faid,  that  if  moral 
t  he  Knowledge  be  placed  in  the  Contemplation  of 
:cy-  our  own  moral  Idccs,  and  thofe,  as  other  Modes, 
mfe  be  of  our  own  making,  What  ftrange  Notions 
will  there  be  of  faffice  and  Temperance  ?  What 

of  cur  own  ?:ia-      ,y      r   r  •'    J  -  ./. 

:•  ,  Lonruiion  or  \  irrues  and  Viccs.it  everyone  may 

in:  ke  v  w  or  them  he  pleales  ?  JSo  Con- 

fudon  norDiforder  in  theThinos  themfelves,  nor 
the  Reafcnings  about  them  5  no  more  than  (in  Mathematicks) 
t    .  ■•■  would  be  a  I  ~ce  in  the  Demonftration,or  a  change 

in  the  Properties  of  Figures,  and  their  Relations  one  to  ano- 
■   if  a  Man  fTtould  make  a  Triangle  with  four  Corners,  or  a 
•';;.,  with  .    ir  right  Angles  5  that  is,  in  p]  ijh, 

change  the  >  Figures,  and  call  that  by  one  Name, 

[athematjcians  call'd  ordinarily  by  another.  For  let  a 
M-n  make  to  himfelfthe  Idea  of  a  Figure  with  three  Angles, 
whereof  one  is  a  right  one,  and  call  it,  if  he  pleafe,  Equila- 
trrum  or  Traj  ,  or  any  thing  elfe,  the  Properties  or,  and 

..rations  about  that  Idea,  wiil  be  the  fame,  as  if  he  call- 
it  a  ReEta  Triai?gle.     I  corifefs,  the  Change  of  the 
•\  bv  the  Impropriety  of  Speech,  will  at  firfl  diiturb  him, 

w  h  0 
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who  knows  not  what  Idea  it  (rands  for:  But  as  foon  as  the  Fi- 
gure is  drawn,  the  Confequences  and  Demonflration  arc  plain 
and  clear.  Juft  the  fame  is  it  in  moral  Knowledge,  let  a 
Man  have  the  Idea  of  taking  from  others,  without  their  Con- 
fent,  what  their  honeft  Induftry  has  pofleffed  them  of,  and 
call  this  jfuftice,  if  he  pleafe.  He  that  takes  the  Name  here 
without  the  Idea  put  to  it,  will  be  miftaken,  by  joining  ano- 
ther Idea  of  his  own  to  thn  Name  :  But  (trip  the  Idea  cf 
that  Name,  or  take  it  fuch  as  it  is  in  the  Speaker's  Mind,  and 
the  fame  Things  will  agree  to  it,  as  if  you  called  it  Injuftke: 
Indeed,  wrong  Names  in  moral  Difcourfes,  breed  ufualiy 
more  diforder,  becaufe  they  are  not  fo  eafily  rectified  as  in 
Mathematicks,  where  the  Figure  oi.ee  drawn  and  feen,  makes 
the  Name  ufelefs  and  of  no  Force.  For  what  need  of  a  Sign, 
when  the  thing  fignined  is  prefent  and  in  view?  But  in  mora' 
Names,  that  cannot  be  fo  ealily  and  fhorriy  done,  becaufe  of 
the  many  Decompofitions  that  go  to  the  making  up  the  com- 
plex Ideas  of  thofe  Modes.  But  yet  for  ail  the  mifcallv 
any  of  thofe  Ideas,  contrary  to  the  ufual  Signification  of  the 
Words  of  that  Language,  hinders  not,  but  that  we  may  have 
certain  and  demoritirarive  Knowledge  of  their  feveral 
ments  and  Di (agreements,  if  we  will  carefully,  as  in  Mathe- 
maticks, keep  to  the  fame  precife  Ideas,  and  trace  them  in 
their  feveral  Relations  one  to  another,  without  being  led  a 
by  their  Names.  If  we  but  feparate  the  Idea  under  Conside- 
ration from  the  Sign  that  {rands  for  it,  our  Knowledge  goes 
equally  on  in  the  Difcovery  of  real  Truth  and  Certainty, 
whatever  Sounds  we  make  ufe  of. 

§.  10.  One  thing  more  we  are  to  take  Notice 
of,  TKat  where  GOD,  or  any  other  Law  maker,     ££$'* 
hath  defined  any  Moral  Names,  there  they  have     Am.  ■    ™ c  fx 
made  the  Litence  ot  that  Species  to  which  that     Ktuwk'Ae. 
Name  belongs  -  and  there  ir  is  not  fafe  to  apply 
or  ufe  them  otherwife  :  Bur  in  other  Cafes  'tis  bare  Impropriety 
of  Speech  to  apply  them  contrary  to  the  common  ufage  of  the 
Country.     Bur  yet  even  this  too  difturbs  nor  the  Certainty  of 
that  Knowledge,    which  is  fiil]  to  be  had  by  a  due  Contem- 
plation and  comparing  of  thofe  even  nick-named  Ideas. 

§.  1 1.  thirdly ,  There  is  another  fort  of  ccm- 
■  Ideas,  which  being  referred  to  Archetypes 

without  us,  may  ditter  from  them,    and  fo  our    • 

Ki   j  1  '  n 

nowiedge   about   them,    may  come  Inert  ot     without  us 

being  real.     Such  are  our  Ideas  of  Subftance?, 

which  confiding  of  a  CoJleftion  of  fimple  Ideas,    fuppofed 

taken  from  the  Works  of  Nature,    may  yet  vary  from  th 

by  having  more  or  different  Ideas  united   in  them,    : 

to  be  found  united  in  the  Things  themieives;  I       i       ien< 
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it  comes  to  pafs,  that  they  may,    and  often  do  fail  of  being 
exactly  conformable  to  Things  themfelves. 

<$.  12.  I  fay  then,  that  to  have  Ideas  of  Sub- 
So  far  as  thy    fiances,  which  by  being  conformable  toThings, 
agree  with  tboje,  afford  ^         j  Kmwledg     h  |        t  enoug°h 

to  far  our Know-  .     ■»«•     i  1        r    i     T»  i 

ledge  concerning  as  in  Modes,  to  put  together  fuch  Ideas  as  have 
them  is  real.  '  n0  Inconfiftence,  tho' they  did  never  before 
fo  exift.  V.  g.  The  Ideas  of  Sacrilege  or  <Per- 
itiry,  &C.  were  as  real  and  true  Ideas  before,  as  after  the 
Exiftence  of  any  fuch  Fa£t.  But  our  Ideas  of  Suhfia7ices 
being  fuppofed  Copies,  and  referred  to  Archetypes  without 
us,  mult  ftill  be  taken  from  fomething  that  does  or  has  ex- 
ifted  -j  they  muft  not  confift  of  Ideas  put  together  at  the 
pleafure  of  our  Thoughts,  without  any  real  Pattern  they  were 
taken  from,  tho'  we  can  perceive  no  Inconfiftence  in  fuch  a 
Combination.  The  Reafon  whereof  is,  b^caufe  we  knowing 
not  what  real  Conftitution  it  is  of  Subftances,  whereon  our 
fimple  Ideas  defend,  and  which  really  is  the  caufe  of  the 
Ariel:  Union  of  fome  of  them  one  with  another,  and  the  Ex> 
clufion  of  others  5  there  are  very  few  of  them,  that  we  can 
be  fure  are,  or  are  not  inconfiftent  in  Nature,  any  farther 
than  Experience  and  fenfible  Obfervation  reach.  Herein 
therefore  is  founded  the  Reality  of  our  Knowledge  concern- 
ing Subftances^  that  all  our  complex  Ideas  of  them  muft  be 
fuch  and  fuch  only,  as  are  made  up  of  fuch  fimple  ones,  as 
have  been  difcovered  to  co-exift  in  Nature.  And  our  Ideas 
being  thus  true,  tho'  not,  perhaps,  very  exact  Copies,  are 
yet  the  Subjects  of  real  (as  far  as  we  have  any  )  Knowledge 
of  them.  Which  (as  has  been  already  fhewed)  will  not  be 
found  to  reach  very  far  :  But  fo  far  as  it  does,  it  will  ftill  be 
real  Knowledge.  Whatever  Ideas  we  have,  the  Agreement 
we  find  they  have  with  others,  will  ftill  be  Knowledge.  If 
thofe  Ideas  be  abftracl,  it  will  be  general  Knowledge.  But 
to  make  it  real  concerning  Subftances,  the  Ideas  muft  be 
taken  from  the  real  Exiftence  of  Things-  Whatever  fimple 
Ideas  have  been  found  to  co-exift  in  any  Subftance,  thefe  we 
may  with  Confidence  join  together  again,  and  fo  make  ab- 
ftracl Ideas  of  Subftances.  For  whatever  have  once  had  an 
Union  in  Nature,  may  be  united  again. 

§.  15.    This,  if  we  rightly  confider, 
In  our  Enquiries  about     and  cvnfine  net  our  thoughts  and  ab- 

Subftances,   we  mufi  con-      ft^ft  j^  tQ  Names>  as  jf  there  were 
filer  Ideas,    and  not  con-      Qr  CQ^&    be   nQ  ^^    -         rf  Thj 
fins  ourlhouzhts  to  Names        ,  ,         ,  -v-t  1      1      1         1 

or  Species  fuppofed  fit  out      t1han  what  ,kn0WI!   *  a™eS   had  ralreadY 
by  Names.  determined,    and  as  it   were  fet   out, 

we  fiiould  think  of  Things  with  greater 

Freedom 
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Freedom  and  lefs  Confufion,  than  perhaps  we  do,  'Twould 
poflibiy  be  thought  a  bold  Paradox,  if  not  a  very  dangerous 
Falfhood,  if  I  fhould  fay,  that  fome  Changeling?,  who  have 
liv'd  Forty  Years  together,  without  any  Appearance  of  Rea- 
fon,  are  fomething  between  a  Man  and  a  Beat}  :  Which  Pre- 
judice is  founded  upon  nothing  elfe  but  a  falfe  Supposition, 
that  thefe  two  Names,  Man  and  £eafl,  ftand  for  diftinct 
Species  fo  fet  out  by  real  EfTences,  that  there  can  come  no 
other  Species  between  them  :  Whereas  if  wc  will  abftraci 
from  thofe  Names,  and  the  Supposition  of  fuch  fpecifkk  Ef- 
fences  made  by  Nature,  wherein  all  Things  of  the  fame  De- 
nominations did  exa£tly  and  equally  partake  5  if  we  would 
not  fancy  that  there  were  a  certain  number  of  thefe  Eflfences, 
wherein  all  Things,  as  in  Molds,  were  caft  and  formed,  wc 
fhould  find  that  the  Idea  of  the  Shape,  Motion,  and  Life  of 
a  Man,  without  Reafon,  is  as  much  a  diftincl:  Idea,  and 
makes  as  much  a  diftinctyor?  of  Things  from  Man  and  Beaft, 
as  the  Idea  of  the  Shape  of  an  Afi  with  Reafon,  would  be 
different  from  either  that  of  Man  or  Beaft,  and  be  a  Suedes 
of  an  Animal  between,  or  diftinct  from  both. 
§.  14.  Here  every  Body  will  be  ready  to 
aflk,  If  Changelings  may  be  fuppos'd  Something  ObjeSion 
between  Man  and  Beaft:  5  pray  what  are  they  ?  Hf*nft  f 
I  anfwer,  (  ygs,  which  is  as  good  a  Word     Cbang"ing% 

to  finnily  fomethine  different  from  the  Signiii-     ,f'/^  Jon' 
cation  of  AT  AN  or  SEASTy    as  the  Names     a  pian  ar7ci 
Man  and  Beaft  are  to  have  Significations  dif-     Beaft,    an- 
ferent  one  from  the  other.  This,  well  conSider'd,    jnuered. 
would  refolve  this  Matter,  and  (hew  my  Mean- 
ing without  any  more  ado.     But  I  am  not  fo  unacquainted 
with  the  Zeal  of  fome  Men,    which  enables  them  to  fpin 
Confequences,  and  to  fee  Religion  threatned,  whenever  any 
one  ventures  to  quit  their  Forms  of  Speaking,  as  not  to  fore- 
fee  what  Names  fuch  a  Proposition  as  this  is  like  to  be  charged 
with  :    And  without  doubt  it  will  be  afked,    If  Changelings 
are  fomething  between  Man  and  Beaft,  what  will  become  of 
them  in  the  other  World  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,   1.  It  concerns 
me  not  to  know  or  enquire.     To  their  own  Mafter  they  ftand 
or  fill.      It  will  make  their  State  neither  better  nor  worfe, 
whether  we  determine  any  thing  of  it,  or  no.      They  are  in 
the   Hands  of  a   '    *hful   Creator,    and  a   bountiful   Father, 
who  difpofes  not  of  his  Creatures   according  to  our  narrow 
Thoughts  or  Opinions,    nor  diitinguifhes  them  according  to 
Names  and  Species  of  our  Contrivance.     And  we  that  know 
fo  little  of  this  prefent  World  we  are  in,  may,   I  think,  con- 
tent our  felves  without  being  peremptory  in  defining  the  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  States,  which  Creatures  fhall  come  into,  when  they 
go  off  this  Stage.  Ic  may  fuffice  us,  that  he  hath  made 
known  to  all  thofe,  who  are  capable  of  Inftruclion,  Dif- 
courfe,  and  Reafoning,  that  they  fhall  come  to  an  Account, 
and  receive  according  to  what  they  have  done  in  this  Body. 

§.  15.  But,  Secondly ',  I  Anfwer,  The  force  of  thefe  Mens 
Queilion,  (  viz.  will  you  deprive  Changelings  of  a  future 
State  ?  )  is  founded  on  one  of  thefe  two  Suppofitions,  which 
are  both  falfe.  The  firft  is,  that  all  Things  that  have  the  out- 
ward Shape  and  Appearance  of  a  Man,  muft  neceffarily  be 
deflgned  to  an  Immortal  future  Being  after  this  Life.  Or, 
fecondly,  that  whatever  is  of  humane  Birth,  muft  be  fo. 
Take  away  thefe  Imaginations,  and  fuch  Queftions  will  be 
groundlefs  and  ridiculous.  I  defire  then  thofe,  who  think 
there  is  no  more  but  an  accidental  Difference  between  them- 
felves  and  Changelings,  the  Effence  in  both  being  exactly  the 
fame,  to  confider,  whether  they  can  imagine  Immortality  an- 
nexed to  any  outward  Shape  of  the  Body  5  the  very  propofing 
it,  is,  I  fuppofe,  enough  to  make  them  difown  it.  ]So  one 
yet,  that  ever  I  heard  of,  how  much  foever  immerfed  in  Mat- 
ter, allowed  that  Excellency  to  any  Figure  of  the  grofs  fenfible 
outward  Parts,  as  to  affirm  eternal  Life  due  to  it,  or  a  ne- 
ceffary  confequence  of  it  j  or  that  any  Mafs  of  Matter  fhould, 
after  its  Diffolution  here,  be  again  reftored  hereafter  to  an 
everlafting  State  of  Senfe,  Perception  and  Knowledge,  only 
becaufe  it  was  molded  into  this  or  that  Figure,  and  had  fuch  a 
particular  frame  of  its  vifible  Parts.  Such  an  Opinion  as  this, 
placing  Immortality  in  a  certain  fuperflcial  Figure,  turns  out 
of  Doors  all  Consideration  of  Soul  or  Spirit,  upon  whofe  Ac- 
count alone  forne  corporealBeings  have  hitherto  been  concluded 
immortal,  and  others  not.  This  is  to  attribute  more  to  the  out- 
fide,  than  infide  of  Things  ;  to  place  the  Excellency  of  a  Man, 
more  in  the  external  Shape  of  his  Body,  than  internal  Per- 
fections of  his  Soul  5  which  is  but  little  better  than  to  annex  the 
great  and  ineftimable  Advantage  of  Immortality  and  Life 
Everlafting,  which  he  has  above  other  material  Beings,  to  an- 
nex it,  I  fay,  to  the  Cut  of  his  Beard,  or  the  Fafhion  of  his 
Coat.  For  this  or  that  outward  Make  of  our  Bodies,  no  more 
carries  with  it  the  the  Hopes  of  an  eternal  Duration,  than  the 
Fafhion  of  a  Man's  Suit  gives  him  reafonable  Ground?  to  ima- 
gine it  will  never  wear  out,  or  that  it  will  make  him  immor- 
tal. 'Twill  perhaps  be  faid,  that  no  Body  thinks  that  the 
Shape  makes  any  thing  immortal,  but  'tis  the  Shape  is 
the  Sign  of  a  rational  Soul  within,  which  is  immortal.      I 

wonder 
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wonder  who  made  it  the  Sign  of  any  fuch  Thing :  for  barely- 
faying  it,  will  not  make  it  fo.  It  would  require  fome  Proofs 
to  perfuade  one  of  it.  No  Figure  that  I  know  fpcaks  any 
fuch  Language.  For  it  may  as  rationally  be  concluded,  that 
the  de.ul  Body  of  a  Man,  wherein  there  is  to  be  found  no  more 
Appearance  or  Action  of  Life  than  there  is  in  a  Statue,  has 
yet  neverthelefs  a  living  Soul  in  it,  becaufe  of  its  Shape  ;  as 
that  there  is  a  rational  Soul  in  a  Changeling,  becaufe  he  has 
the  Outfide  of  a  rational  Creature,  when  his  Actions  carry  far 
lefs  Marks  of  Reafon  with  them,  in  the  whole  Courfe  of  his 
Life,  than  what  are  to  be  found  in  many  a  Beaft. 

sa.  1 6.  But  'tis  the  Iflue  of  rational  Parents,  and  „ ,  -,, 
muit  therefore  be  concluded  to  have  a  rational 
Soul.  I  know  not  by  what  Logick  you  mult  fo  conclude.  I  am 
fure  this  is  a  Conclufion  that  Men  no  where  allow  of.  For  if 
they  did,  they  would  not  make  bold,  as  every  where  they  do, 
to  deftroy  ill-formed  and  mif-fhaped  Productions.  Ay,  but 
thefe  are  Monjlers.  Let  them  be  fo  ;  What  will  your  drivel- 
ing, unintelligent,  intractable  Changeling  be?  Shall  a  Defect 
in  the  Body  make  a  Monjlcr  ;  a  Defect  in  the  Mind,  (the  far 
more  Noble,  and  in  the  common  Phrafe,  the  far  more  Eflen- 
tial  Part)  not  ?  Shall  the  want  of  a  Nofe,  or  a  Neck,  make  a 
Jldon/Ter,  and  put  fuch  IfTue  out  of  the  Rank  of  Men  ;  the 
want  of  Reafon  and  Underftanding,  not  ?  This  is  to  bring  all 
back  again  to  what  was  exploded  jult  now  :  This  is  to  place  all 
in  the  Shape,  and  to  take  the  Meafure  of  a  Man  only  by  his 
Outfide.  To  fhew  that  according  to  the  ordinary  way  of  Rea- 
foning  in  this  Matter,  People  do  lay  the  whole  Strefs  on  the 
Figure,  and  refolve  the  whole  Eflence  of  the  Species  of  Man 
(as  they  make  it)  into  the  outward  Shape,  how  unreafonable 
foever  it  be,  and  how  much  foever  they  difown  it,  we  need 
but  trace  their  Thoughts  and  Practice  a  little  farther,  and  then 
it  will  plainly  appear.  The  well  fhaped  Changeling  is  a  Man, 
has  a  rational  Soul,  though  it  appear  not ;  this  is  pait  doubt, 
fay  you.  Make  the  Ears  a  little  longer,  and  more  pointed, 
and  the  Nofe  a  little  flatter  than  ordinary,  and  then  you  be- 
gin to  boggle :  Make  die  Face  yet  narrower,  flatter,  and 
longer,  and  then  you  are  at  a  Itand :  Add  ltill  more  and 
more  of  the  Likenefs  of  a  Brute  to  it,  and  let  the  Head  be 
perfectly  that  of  fome  other  Anima',  then  prefently  'tis  a 
Alonjhr  ;  and  'tis  Demonftration  with  you  that  it  hath  no 
rational  Soul,  and  mull  be  deltroy'd.  Where  now  (  I  ask  ) 
fhall  be  the  ju!t  Meafure  of  the  utmoft  Bounds  of  that 
Shape,  that  carries  with  it  a   rational   Soul  ?  For  fince  there 

Vol.  II.  O  have 
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have  been  -Humane  Fcetus\  produced,  half  Beaft,  and  half 
Man  ;  and  others  three  parts  one,  and  one  part  t'other  j  and 
fo  it  is  pcffible  they  may  be  in  all  the  Variety  of  Approaches 
to  the  one  or  the  other  Shape,  and  may  have  feveral  Degrees 
of  Mixture  of  the  Likenef;  of  a  Man,  or  a  Brute,  I  would 
gladly  know  what  are  thofe  precife  Lineaments,  which  ac- 
cording to  this  Hypothefis,  are,  or  are  not  capable  of  a  ra- 
tional Soul  to  be  joined  to  them.  What  fort  of  Outfide  is 
the  certain  Sign  that  there  is,  or  is  not  fuch  an  Inhabitant 
within  ?  For  till  that  be  done,  we  talk  at  random  of  Man  : 
and  fhall  always,  I  fear  do  fo,  as  long  as  we  give  our  felves 
up  to  certain  Sounds,  and  the  Imaginations  of  fettled  and 
fixed  Species  in  Nature,  we  know  not  what.  But  after  all,  I 
defire  it  may  be  conhdered,  that  thofe  who  think  they  have 
anfwered  the  Difficulty,  by  telling  us,  that  a  mil:fhaped 
Fatus  is  a  Monjier,  run  into  the  fame  Fault  they  are  arguing 
againft,  by  conflituting  a  Species  between  Man  and  Beaft. 
For  what  elfe,  I  pray,  is  their  Monfkr  in  the  Cafe,  (if  the 
Word  Monjler  fignifies  any  thing  at  all)  but  fomething  nei- 
ther Man  nor  .Beaft,  but  partaking  fomewhat  of  either  ? 
And  juft  fo  is  the  Changeling  before- mentioned.  So  neceffary 
is  it  to  quit  the  common  Notion  of  Species  and  EfTences,  ii 
we  will  truly  look  into  the  Nature  of  Things,  and  examine 
them,  by  what  our  Faculties  can  difcover  in  them  as  they  ex- 
ift,  and  not  by  groundlefs  Faxicies,  that  have  been  taken  up 
about  them. 

§.  17.   I   have  mentioned    this  here,    becaufe 
Words  and     I  think  we  cannot  be  too  cautious  that  Words 
Species.  and  Species,  in  the  ordinary  Notions  which  we 

have  been  ufed  to  of  them,  impofe  not  upon  us. 
For  I  am  apt  to  think,  therein  lies  one  great  Obftacle  to  our 
clear  and  diftincT:  Knowledge,  efpecially  in  reference  to  Sub- 
fiances  ;  and  from  thence  has  arofe  a  great  part  of  the  Diffi- 
culties about  Truth  and  Certainty.  Would  we  accuflom  our 
felves  to  feparate  our  Contemplations  and  Reafonings  from 
Words,  we  might,  in  a  great  Meafure,  remedy  this  Inconveni- 
ence within  our  own  Thoughts.  But  yet  it  would  frill  difturb 
us  in  our  Diicourfe  with  others,  as  long  as  we  retained  the  Opi- 
nion, that  Species  and  their  EfTences  were  any  thing  elfe  but 
our  abftract  Ideas,  (fuch  as  they  are)  with  Names  annexed  to 
them,  to  be  the  Sisr.h;  of  them. 
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§.  i  S.  Wherever  we  perceive  the  Agreement 
or  Difagreement  of  any  of  our  Ideas,  there  is  cer-        Reeapitula- 
tain  Knowledge:  And  wherever  we  are  fure     tion 
thofe  Ideas  agree  with  the  Reality  of  Things, 
there  is  certain  real  Knowledge.     Of  which  Agreement  of  our 
Ideas  with  the  Reality  of  Things,  having  here   given   the 
Marks,  I  think  I  have  fhewn  wherein  it  is,  that  Certainty,  real 
Certainty,  confifts.     Which  whatever  it  was  to  others,  was,  I 
confefs,  to  me  heretofore,  one  of  thofe  Defiderata  which  I 
found  great  want  of. 


CHAP.     V. 

Of  'Truth  in  General. 

§.  i.TTTHAT   is  Truth,    was  an  Enquiry 

»  V  many  Ages  fince  ;  and  it  being  that  What  Truth 
which  all  Mankind  either  do,  or  pretend  to  ts' 
fearch  after,  it  cannot  but  be  worth  our  while  carefully  to 
examine  wherein  it  confifts ;  and  fo  acquaint  our  felves  with 
the  Nature  of  it,  as  to  obferve  how  the  Mind  diftinguifhes  it 
from  Falfhood. 

§.  2.  Truth  then  feems  to  me,  in  the  proper 
import  of  the  Word,  to  fignify  nothing  but  the     j  rjgfri  ;0l-„_ 
joining  and  feparating  of  Signs,  as  the  Things     ing  orfepara- 
fignified  by  them,  do  agree  or  difagree  one  with     ting  of  Signs; 
another.     The  joining  or  feparating  of  Signs     '■  *•  Ideas  or 
here  meant,  is  what  by  another  Ncme  we  call     Words. 
Propofition.     So  that  Truth  properly  belongs 
only  to  Propofitions  :  whereof  there  are  two  forts,  viz.  Men- 
tal and  Verbal  ;  as  there  are  two  forts  of  Signs  commonly 
made  ufe  of,  viz.  Ideas  and  Words. 

§.  3.   To  form  a  clear  Notion  of  Truth,    it  is 
very  neceflary  to  confider  Truth  of  Thought,       which  make 
and  Truth  of  Words,  diftinctly  one  from  ano-     Tfn^Sl' 
ther  :  but  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  treat  of  them     Qns        ■ 
afunder :  Becaufe  it  is  unavoidable,  in  treating 
of  Mental  Propofition?,  to  make  ufe  of  Words :  and  then  the 
Inftances  given  of  Menial  Propofitions,  ceafe  immediately  to 
be  barely  Mental,  and  become  Verbal.     For  a  mental  Prcpo- 
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fition  being  nothing  but  a  bare  Confederation  of  the  Idcas^  ae 
they  are  in  our  Minds  Gripped  of  Names,  they  lofe  the  Na- 
ture of  purely  mental  Proportions,  as  foon  as  they  are  put  in- 
to Words. 

§.  4.  And  that  which  makes  it  yet  harder  to 
Mental  Pro-     tnat  ^  mcnLal  and    verbal   prpp0jjt;om  jepa. 

fojt  ions  are  rate[y^  jSj  That  moft  Men,  if  not  all,  in  their 
te  treated  of.  Thinking  and  Reafonings  within  themfelves, 
make  ufe  of  Words  inftead  of  Ideas,  at  lead 
Jwhen  the  Subject  of  their  Meditation  contains  in  it  complex 
Ideas.  Which  is  a  great  Evidence  of  the  Imperfection  and 
Uncertainty  of  our  Ideas  of  that  kind,  and  may,  if  attentively 
.made  ufe  of,  ferve  for  a  mark  to  fhew  us,  what  are  thofe 
Things,  we  have  clear  and  perfect  eftablifhed  Ideas  of,  and 
what  not.  For  if  we  will  curioufly  obfervethe  way  our  Mind 
takes  in  Thinking  and  Reafoning,  wefhallfind,  1  fuppofe,  that 
when  we  make  any  Proportions  within  our  own  Thoughts, 
about  White  or  Black,  Sweet  or  Bitter,  a  Triangle  or  a  Cir- 
cle, we  can  and  often  do  frame  in  our  Minds  the  Ideas  them- 
felves, without  reflecting  on  the  Names.  But  when  we  would 
confider,  or  make  Proportions  about  the  more  complex  Ideas, 
asof  a  Man,  Vitriol,  Fortitude,  Glory,  weufuaily  put  the  Name 
for  the  Idea  :  Becaufe  the  Ideas  thefe  Names  ftand  for,  being 
for  the  moft  part  imperfect,  confufed,  and  undetermined,  we 
reflect  on  the  Names  themfelves,  becaufe  they  are  more  clear, 
certain  and  diftinct,  and  readier  occur  to  our  Thoughts  than 
the  pure  Ideas  ;  and  fo  we  make  ufe  of  thefe  Words  inilead  of 
the  Ideas  themfelves,  even  when  ive  would  meditate  and  rea- 
fon  within  our  felves,  and  make  tacit  mental  Proportions.  In 
Subjlances,  as  has  been  already  noted,  this  is  occafioned  by  the 
Imperfection  of  our  Ideas ;  we  making  the  Name  ftand  for 
the  real  Eftence,  of  which  we  have  no  Idea  at  all.  In  Modes, 
it  is  occafioned  by  the  great  Number  of  fimple  Ideas,  that  go 
to  the  making  them  up.  For  many  of  them  being  compounced, 
the  Name  occurs  much  eafier  than  the  complex  Idea  it  felf, 
which  requires  Time  and  Attention  to  be  recollected,  and  ex- 
actly represented  to  the  Mind,  even  in  thofe  Men  who  have 
formerly  been  at  the  Pains  to  do  it ;  and  is  utterly  impoflible  to 
be  done  by  thofe,  who  though  they  have  ready  in  their  Me- 
mory the  greateft  part  of  the  common  Words  of  their  Lan- 
guage, yet  perhaps,  never  troubled  themfelves  in  all  their  Lives, 
to  confider  what  precife  Ideas  the  moft  of  them  flood  for.  Some 
confufed  or  obfeure  Notions  have  ferved  their  turns ;  and  many 
who  talk  very  much  of  Religion  and  Confciencc,  of  Church  and 
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faith,  of  Polar  and  Rights  of Qbfl.ruSi.Ions.  and  Humours,  Me- 
lancholy and  Choler,  would,  perhaps,  have  little  left  in  their 
Thoughts  and  Meditations,  if  one  mould  defire  them  to- think 
only  of  the  Things  themfelves,  and  lay  by  thofe  Words,  with 
which  they  fo  often  confound  others,  and  not  feldom  them- 
felves alfo. 

§.  5.  But  to  return  to  the  Confideration  of 
Truth.     We  mult,  I  fay,  obferve  two  forts  of        Being    no- 
Propofitions,  that  we  are  capable  of  making.  thing  but  the 

Firfl,  Mental,  wherein  the  Ideas  in  our  Un-  ^"fj^' 
derftandinffs  are  without  the  ufe  of  Words  put    {„  a  '■"?    , e" 

r  1   1  i         w      i  •     •  3S     Without 

together  or  Jeparatcd  by  the  Mind,  perceiving     Words. 
or  judging  of  their  Agreement  or  Disagreement. 

Secondly,  Verbal  Propofitions,  which  are  TVirds,  the  Signs  of 
our  Ideas  put  together  or  feparated  in  Affirmative  or  Negative 
Sentences.  By  which  way  of  affirming  or  denying,  thefe 
Signs  made  by  Sounds,  are  as  it  were  put  together  or  SepaTa- 
ted  one  from  another.  So  that  Proportion  confifts  in  joining, 
or  Separating  Sign?,  and  Truth  confifts  in  the  putting  together, 
or  Separating  thefe  Signs,  according  as  the  Things,  which 
they  ltand  for,  agree  or  difagree. 

§.  6.  Every  one's  Experience  will  fatisfy  him, 

that  the  Mind,  either  by  perceiving  or  fuppofmg     "  "in  ?*?n 

the  Agreement  or  Difacrreement  of  any  of  its     ProPcPtons 
T  ■        °,  .  ,         ...  °.    r ...  .     J  .  tout. an  real 

Ideas,  docs  tacitly  within  it  fell  put  them  into  a     <rrutL    and 

kind  of  Propofition  affirmative  or  negative,  when  'verbal. 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  exprefs  by  the 
Terms  Putting  together  and  Separating.  But  this  Action  of  the 
Mind,  which  is  fo  familiar  to  every  Thinking  and  Reafoning 
Man,  is  eafier  to  be  conceived  by  reflecting  on  what  pafles  in 
us,  when  we  affirm  or  deny,  than  to  be  explained  by  Words. 
When  a  Man  has  in  hisMind  the  Idea  of  two  Lines,  viz.  the  Side 
and  Diagonal  of  a  Square,  whereof  the  Diagonal  is  an  Inch  long, 
he  may  have  the  Idea  alfo  of  the  Divifion  of  that  Line,  into  a 
certain  Number  of  equal  Parts ;  v.g.  into  Five,  Ten,  an  Hun- 
dred, a  Thoufand,  or  any  other  Number,  and  ma)-  have  the 
Idea  of  that  Inch  Line,  being  divisible  or  not  divifible,  into  fuch 
equal  Parts,  as  a  certain  Number  of 'em  will  be  equal  to  the 
Side-line.  Now  whenever  he  perceives,  believes,  or  fuppofes 
fuch  a  kind  of  Divihbility  to  agree  or  difagree  to  his  Idea  of 
that  Line,  he,  as  it  were,  joins  or feparates  thofe  two  Ideas, 
viz.  the  Idea  of  that  Line,  and  the  Idea  of  that  kind  of  Divi- 
sibility, and  fo  makes  a  mental  Propofition,  which  is  true  or 
falfe,  according  as  fuch  a  kind  of  Divifibility,  a  Divihbility 
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into  fuch  aliquot  Parts,  does  really  agree  to  that  Line  or  no. 
When  Ideas  are  fo  put  together,  or  feparated  in  the  Mind,  as 
they,  or  the  Things  they  Hand  lor,  do  agree  or  not,  that  is,  as 
I  may  call  it,  menial  Truth.  But  Truth  of  Words  is  fomething 
more,  and  that  is  the  affirming  or  denying  of  Words  one  of  ano- 
ther, as  the  Ideas  they  ftand  for  agree  or  difagree  :  And  this 
2gain  is  two-fold  ;  Either  purely  Verbal  and  trifling,  which  I 
fhall  fpeak  of,  Chap.  16.  or  Real  and  inftructive;  which  is  the 
Object  of  that  real  Knowledge,  which  we  have  fpoken  of  al- 
ready. 

Qb'-eSliona-  §■  7«  But  her?  again  will  be  apt  to  occur  the 
gainft  verbal  fame  Doubt  about  Truth,  that  did  about  Know- 
Irdth  ,  th.it  ledge :  And  it  will  be  cbjecuJ,  That  if  Truth 
thus  iimayr.il  De  nothing  but  the  joining  or  feparating  of 
be  chimerical.  Words  in  Propofitions,  as  the  Ideas  they  Hand, 
for  agree  or  difagree  in  Mens  Minds,  the  Knowledge  oi Truth 
is  not  Jo  valuable  a  Thing,  as  it  is  taken  to  be;  nor  worth  the 
Pains  and  Time  Men  employ  to  the  fearch  of  it;  fince  by  this 
Account  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  Conformity-  of  Words 
to  the  Chimera's  of  Mens  Brains.  Who  knows  not  what  odd  No- 
tions many  Mens  Heads  are  filled  with,  and  what  ftrange  Ideas 
all  Mens  Brains  are  capable  of?  But  if  we  reft  here,  we  know 
the  Truth  of  nothing  by  this  Rule,  but  of  the  vifionary  World 
in  our  own  Imaginations;  nor  have  other  Truth,  but  what  as 
much  concerns  Harpies  and  Centaurs,  as  Men  and  Hbrfes.  For 
thofe,  and  the  like,  may  be  Ideas  in  our  Heads,  and  have  their 
Agreement  and  Difagreement  there,  as  well  as  the  Ideas  of  real 
Beings,  and  fohave  as  true  Propofitions  made  about  them.  And 
'twill  be  altogether  as  true  a  Propofition,  to  fay  all  Centaurs 
are  Animals,  as  that  all  Men  are  Animals ;  and  the  Certainty 
of  one,  as  great  as  the  other.  For  in  both  the  Propofitions,  the 
WorJj  are  put  together  according  to  the  Agreement  of  the 
Ideas  in  our  Minds:  And  the  Agreement  of  the  Idea  oi  Ani- 
mal with  that  of  Centaur,  is  as  clear  and  vifible  to  the  Mind 
as  the  Agreement  of  the  Idea  of  Animal  with  that  of  Man  ; 
and  fo  thefe  two  Propofitions  are  equally  true,  equally  cer- 
tain.    But  of  what  ufe  is  all  fuch  Truth  to  us  ? 

§.  8.  Though  what  has  been  faid  in  the  fore- 

wer  d,real    going  Chapter,  to  difcinguifh  real  from  imagi- 

Hms/'  eeT    nary  Knowledge,  might/u&ce  here,  in  anfwer 

;\~.'*'       &     to  this  Doub:,  to  difiinguiih  real  Truth  from 

chimerical,  or  (if  you  pleafe)  barely  nominal, 

they  depending  both  on  the  fame  Foundation  ;  yet  it  may  not 

be  amifa  here  again  to  coniider,  that  though  our  Words  fignify 

nothing 
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nothing  but  our  Ideas ,  yet  being  defigned  by  them  to  fignify 
Things,  the  Truth  they  contain,  when  put  into  Propofitions, 
will  be  only  Verbal,  when  they  ftand  tor  Ideas  in  the  Mind, 
that  have  not  an  Agreement  with  the  Reality  of  Things. 
And  therefore  Truth,  as  well  as  Knowledge,  may  well  come 
under  the  Diftinclion  of  Verbal  and  Real ;  that  being  only* 
verbal  Truth,  wherein  Terms  are  joined  according  to  the 
Agreement  or  Di (agreement  of  the  Ideas  they  ftand  for,  with- 
out regarding  whether  our  Ideas  are  fuch  as  really  have,  or  are 
capable  of  having  an  exiftence  in  Nature.  But  then  it  is  they 
contain  real  Truth,  when  thefe  Signs  are  joined,  as  our  Ideas 
agree ;  and  when  our  Ideas  are  fuch  as  we  know  are  capable 
of  having  an  Exiftence  in  Nature  :  which  in  Subftances  we 
cannot  know,  but  by'  knowing  that  fuch  have  exifted. 

§.  9.   Truth  is  the  marking  down  in  Words, 
the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas  as  it         taljhood  is 

is.  Falfhood  is  the  marking  down  in  Words,  the  'if^^jf  °* 
A         J  t...  fe         c  T]  '    ...      Names  other- 

Agreement  or  Diiagreement  or  ideas  otherwife        -r,    t^an 

than  it  is.   And  fo  far  as  thefe  Idea*  thus  mark'd     \h£ir    Ideas 

by  Sounds,  agree  to  their  Archetypes,  lb  far  only     a«ree. 

is  the  Truth  real.  The  Knowledge  of  this  Truth 

confifts  in  knowing  what  Ideas  the  Words  ftand  for,  and  the 

Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  thofe  Ideas, 

according  as  it  is  marked  by  thofe  Words. 

§.  1  o.   But  became  Word:;  are  look'd  onasthe 
great  Conduits  of  Truth  and  Knowledge,  and      General  Pro- 
that  in  conveying  and  receiving  of  Truth,  and     ^  ton,s   °f 
commonly  in  Reafoning  about  it,  we  make  ufc     more  at  larve 
of  Words  and  Propofitions,  I  (hall  moreat  large 
enquire,   wherein  the  Certainty  of  re  ,  contained  in 

Propofitions,  confifb,  a  z  had  ;  and  endea- 

vour to  fhew   in  what  fort  of  ui  fitioas  we  are 

capable  of  being  certain  of  their  real  Truth  or  Falfhood. 

I  (hall  begin  with  general  Propofitions,  as  thofe  which  mofl: 
employ  our  Thoughts,  and  exercife  our  Coj  in.  Gene- 

ral Truths  are  moil  looked  after  by  the  Mind,  as  thofe  that 
mofl  enlarge  our  Knowledge;  and  by  their  Comprehenfive* 
nefs,  fatisfying  us  at  once  of  many  Particulars,  enlarge  our 
View,  and  fhorten  our  way  to  Knowledge. 

§.    11.  Befldes   Truth   taken   in    the   ftricT:  ; 

Senfe  before-mentioned,  there  arc  other  forts  of        ,     rt 
Truths;  as,   1.   Moral  Truth,   v  peak-     ^ruTb^ 

ing  of  Things  according  to  th  ion  of  our 

own  Minds,  though  the  Propofition  we  fpeak  agree  not  to  the 
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Reality  of  Things.  2.  Metaphyseal 'Truth,  which  is  nothing 
but  the  real  Exiftence  of  Things,  conformable  to  the  Ideas  to 
which  we  have  annexed  their  Names.  This,  though  it  feems 
to  confift  in  the  very  Beings  of  Things,  yet  when  confidered 
a  little  nearly,  will  appear  to  include  a  tacit  Propofition, 
whereby  the  Mind  joins  that  particular  Thing  to  the  Idea  it 
had  before  fettled  with  a  Name  to  it.  But  thefe  Confidera- 
tions  of  Truth,  either  having  been  before  taken  Notice  of,  or 
not  being  much  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  it  may  fuffice  here 
only  to  have  mentioned  them. 


CHAP.     VI. 

OfUniverfal  Propofitions,  their  Truth  and 
Certainty. 

§.  1.  '"p  HOUGH    the    examining    and 
treating  of  1    juc]ging    cf    Ideas    by    themfelves, 

^farfto  Knot  their  NameS  beinS  <luite  laid  af,de'  be  the  bett 
lgLe°  n°  and  furefl  way  to  clear  and  diftincT:  Know- 
ledge ;  yet  thro'  the  prevailing  Cuftom  of 
ufing  Sounds  for  Ideas,  I  think  it  is  very  ieldom  praclifed. 
Every  one  may  obferve  how  common  it  is  for  Names  to  be 
made  ufe  of,  inftead  of  the  Ideas  themfelves,  even  when  Men 
think  and  reafon  within  their  Own  Breafts  ;  efpecially  if  the 
Ideas  be  very  complex,  and  made  up  of  a  great  Collection  of 
iimple  ones.  This  makes  the  Confederation  of  Words  and 
Propofitions  fo  necejfary  a  part,  of  the  Treatife  of  Knowledge, 
that  'tis  very  hard  to  fpeak  intelligibly  of  the  one,  without 
explaining  the  other. 

§.  2.  All  the  Knowledge  we  have  being  only 

General!         0f  particular   or  general  -Truths,    'tis  evident, 

Truths  bard-     t^r  wriatever  mav   be  done  [n  the  former  of 

Lid  'iut'ia  thefe'  the  Iatter>  wbich  is  that  wbich  with 
verbal  Propo-  Reaf°n  is  moft  fought  after,  can  never  be  well 
fitions.  made  known,  and  is  very  fcldom  apprehended, 

but  as  conceived  and  exprejfed  in  Words.  It  is 
not  therefore  out  of  our  way,  in  the  Examination  of  our 
Knowledge,  to  enquire  into  the  Truth  and  Certainty  of  uni- 
verfal  Propofitions. 

§•3. 
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§.  3.  But  that  we  may  not  be  mifled  in  this         Certainty 
Cafe,  by  that  which  is  the  Danger  every  where,  I     two-fold,  of 
mean  by  the  doubtfulnefs  of  Terms,  'tis  fit  to  ob-     *****  a"d  °f 
ferve  that  Certainty  is  two-fold  :  Certainty  of    K»™Mg'- 
Truth,  and   Certainty  of  Knowledge.     Certainty  of  Truth  is, 
when  Words  are  i'o  put  together  in  Propofitions,  as  exactly 
to  exprefs  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  the  Ideas  they 
jftand  for,  as  really  it  is.     Certainty  of  Knoivledge  is,  to  per- 
ceive the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas,  as  exprefled 
in  any  Propofition.     This  we  ufually  call  knowing,  or  being 
certain  of  the  Truth  of  any  Propofition. 

§.  4.  Now  becaufe  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the 

Truth   of  any  general   Propofition,    unlefs   we       ,™°  ProP°f- 

know  the  precife  Bounds  and  Extent  of  the  Spe-     *lM   can  }e 

.      .     cj-r      J A      j  -       .     •  n-    J        nil      knozvn  to  be 

cies  its  Terms  ft  and  for,  it  is  ncceiiary  we  fhould     true    w^erg 

know  the  Eflence  of  each  Species,  which  is  that  tfre  Offence  of 
which  conftitutes  and  bounds  it.  This,  in  all  each  Species 
fimple  Ideas  and  Modes,  is  not  hard  to  do.  For  mentioned  is 
in  thefe,  the  real  and  nominal  Eflence  being  the  not  known. 
fame ;  or  which  is  all  one,  the  AbftracT:  Idea, 
which  the  general  Term  {lands  for,  being  the  fole  Eflence  and 
Boundary  that  is  or  can  be  fuppofed,  of  the  Species,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  how  far  the  Species  extends,  or  what  Things 
are  comprehended  under  each  Term  ;  which  'tis  evident,  are 
all  that  have  an  exact  Conformity  with  the  Idea  it  flands  for, 
and  no  other.  But  in  Subftances,  wherein  a  real  EfTence  di- 
ftincf.  from  the  nominal,  is  fuppofed  to  conftitute,  determine, 
and  bound  the  Species,  the  Extent  of  the  general  Word  is 
very  uncertain  :  becaufe  not  knowing  this  real  Eflence,  we 
cannot  know  what  is,  or  is  not  of  that  Species,  and  confc- 
quently  what  may,  or  may  not  with  Certainty  be  affirmed  of  it. 
And  thus  fpeaking  of  a  Man,  or  Gold,  or  any  other  Species 
of  natural  Subftances,  as  fuppofed  conftituted  by  a  precife 
real  Eflence,  which  Nature  regularly  imparts  to  every  indi- 
vidual of  that  Kind,  whereby  it  is  made  to  be  of  that'Spccies, 
we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  Truth  of  any  Affirmative  or  Nega- 
tion made  of  it.  For  Man,  or  Gold,  taken  in  this  Senfe,  and 
ufed  for  Species  of  Things,  conftituted  by  real  Eflences,  dif- 
ferent from  the  complex  Idea  in  the  Mind  of  the  Speaker, 
ftand  for  we  know  not  what,  and  the  Extent  of  thefe  Species, 
with  fuch  Boundaries,  are  fo  unknown  and  undetermined,  that 
it  is  impoilible  with  any  Certainty,  to  affirm,  that  all  Men  are 
rational,  or  that  all  Gold  is  yellow.  But  where  the  nominal 
Eflence  is  kept  to5  as  the  Boundary  of  each  Species,  and  M^n 

extend 
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extend  the  Application  of  any  general  Term  no  farther  than 
to  the  particular  Things,  in  which  the  complex  Idea  it  ftands 
for  is  to  be  found,  there  they  are  in  no  Danger  to  mirtake  the 
Bounds  of  each  Species,  nor  can  be  in  doubt,  on  this  Account, 
whether  any  Proportions  be  true,  or  no.     I  have  chofe  to 
explain  this  uncertainty  of  Propofitions  in  this  fcholaftick  way, 
and  have  made  ufe  of  the  Terms  of  Ejfences  and  Species,  on 
purpofe  to  fhew  the  Abfurdity  and  Inconvenience  there  is  to 
think  of  them,  as  of  any  other  fort  of  Realities,  than  barely 
abftracf.  Ideas  with  Names  to  them.     To  fuppole,  that  the 
Species  of  Things  are  any  thing,  but  the  forting  of  them  un- 
der  general   Names,  according  as  they  agree  to  feveral  ab- 
ftrac-r.  Ideas,  of  which  we  make  thofe  Names  the  Signs,  is  to 
confound  Truth,  and  introduce  Uncertainty  into  all  general 
Propofitions,  that  can  be  made  about  them.     Though  there- 
fore thefe  Things  might,  to  People  not  poflefled  with  ichola- 
flick  Learning,  be  perhaps  treated  of  int  a  better  and  clearer 
way  ;  yet  thofe  wrong  Notions  of  Ejfences  or  Species,  having 
got  Root  injmoft  Peoples  Minds,  who  have  received  any  Tin- 
cture from  the  Learning  which  has  prevailed  in  this  part  of 
the  World,  are  to  be  difcovered  and  removed,  to  make  way 
for  that  ufe  of  Words  which  fhould  convey  Certainty  with  it. 
§.  5 .  The  Names  of  Subflances  then,  when- 
<This  more       e^er  raade  tojiand  for  Species,  which  are  fup- 
fariicuiarly       pofed  to   be  cortjlituted  by  real  Ejfences   which 
concerns  Sub-     we  know  not,  are  not  capable  to  convey  Certain- 
fiances,  ty  to  the  Under/landing :  of  the  Truth  of  general 
Propofitions  made  up  of  fuch  Terms  v/e  cannot 
bz  fure.     The  Reafon  whereof  is  plain.     For  how  can  we  be 
fure  that  this  or  that  Quality  is  in  Gold,  when  we  know  not 
what  is  or  is  not  Gold.     Since  in  this  way  of  fpeaking  nothing 
is  Gold,  but  what  partaks  of  a"n  EfTence,  which  we  not  know- 
ing, cannot  know  where  it  is,  or  is  not,  and  fo  cannot  be  fure, 
that  any  parcel  of  Matter  in  the  World  is  or  is  not  in  this  Senfe 
jing  incurably  ignorant,  whether  it  has  or  has  not  that 
h  makes  any  thing  to  be  called  Geld,  i.e.  that  real  EfTence 
j  old  whereof  we  have  no  Idea  at  all.     This  being  as  impof- 
ible  fur  us  to  know,  as  it  is  for  a  blind  Man  to  teil  in  what 
Flower  the  Colour  of  a  Panjie  is,  or  is  not  to  be  found,  whiiffc 
he  has  no  Idea  of  the  Colour  of  a  Panfie  at  all.    Or  if  we  could 
(which  is  impofuble)  certainly  know  where  a  real  EfTence, 
which  we  know  not,  is ;  v.  g.  in  what  Parcels  of  Matter  the 
real  EfTence  of  Gold  is  ;  yet  could  we  not  be  fure,  that  this  or 
that  Quality  could  with  Truth  be  affirmed  of  Gold;  fince  it 
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is  impoflible  for  us  to  know,  that  this  or  that  Quality  or  Idea 
Iij.3  a  neceflary  Connection  with  a  real  Etlence,  of  which 
we  have  no  Idea  at  all,  whatever  Species  that  fuppofed  real 
Elience  may  be  imagined  to  conftitute. 

§.  6.  On  the  other  fide,  the  Names  of  Sub- 
Ji duces )  when  made  ufeofas  they  mould  be,        ■<**  TrutB 
for  the  Ideas  Men  have  in  their  Minds,  tho'     f/?J  p*%L 
they  carry  a  clear  and  determinate  Signification     ritfom  cgn_ 
with  them,  will  not  yet  j'crve  us  to  make  many     fgr„i„g  Sub- 
univcrfal  Proportions,  of  ivhofe  Truth  vjc  can    j}aTices,  is  t« 
he  certain.     Not  becaufe  in  this  ufe  of  them     be  knozon. , 
we  are  uncertain  what  Things  are  figniiied  by 
them,  but  becaufe  the  complex  Ideas  they  ftand  for,  are  fuch 
Combinations  of  fimple  ones,  as  carry  not  with  them  any  dis- 
coverable Connection  or  Repugnancy,  but  with  a  very  few 
other  Ideas. 

§.  7.  The  complex  Ideas,  that  our  Names  of        _ 
the  Species  of  Subftances  properly  ftand  for,  are     exillence  of"" 
Collections  of  fuch  Qualities  as  have  been  ob-     jjeas  in  jjL- 
ferved  to  co-cxift  in  an  unknown  Sub/lratum,     Cafes  is  to  be 
which  we  call  Subjlance  ;  but  what  other  Qua-     knoz-jn. 
lities  neceffarily  co-exift  with  fuch  Combinati- 
ons, we  cannot  certainly -know,  unlefs  we  can  difcover  their 
natural  Dependance;  which  in  their  primary  Qualities,  we  can 
go  but  a  very  little  way  in  ;  and  in  all  their  fecondary  Quali  - 
t:os,  we  can  ciiicover  no  Connection  at  all,  for  the  Reafons 
mentioned,   Chap.  3 .  viz.    1.  Becaufe  we  knew  not  the  real 
Conftitutions  of  Subftances,  on  which  each  fccor.dvy  duality 
particulaily  depends.     2.  Did  we  know  t....;,  it  wuuld  ferve  us 
only  for  experimental   (not  univerfai)  Knowledge  ;  and  reach- 
with  Certainty  no  farther  than  that  bare  Inftance  :  Becaufe  our 
.-.dings  can  difcover  no  conceivable  Connection  between 
any  feconacry  Zhiality,  and  any   ModinCation  whatsoever  o( 
any  of  the  primary  ones.     And  therefore  there  are  verv  few- 
general  proportions  to  be  made  concerning  Subftances,  which 
can  carry  with  them  undoubted  Certainty. 

§.  S.   Ail  Gold  is  fxedy  is  aPropofition  whofe 
Tru:  .lot  be  certain  of,  how  univerfally         Inftance  in 

foever  it  be  believed.     For  if,  according  to  the     Gold, 
ufglefs  Imagination  of  the  Schools,  any  one  fup- 

the  Term  Gold  to  ftand  for  a  Species  of  Things  fet  out 
by  Nature,  by  a  real  EiFence  belonging  to  it,  'tis  evident  he 
knows  not  what  particular  Subftances  are  of  that  Species; 
and  fo  cannot,  with  Certainty,  affirm  any  thing  universally  of 

Gold. 
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Gold.  But  if  he  makes  Gold  fland  for  a  Species,  determined 
by  its  nominal  EfTence,  let  the  nominal  Effcnce,  for  Example, 
be  the  complex  Idea  of  a  Body,  of  a  certain  yellow  Colour, 
malleable,  fufible,  and  heavier  than  any  other  known;  in  this 
proper  ufe  of  the  Word  Gold,  there  is  no  Difficulty  to  know 
■what  is,  or  is  not  Gold.  But  yet  no  other  Quality  can  with 
Certainty  be  univerfally  affirmed  or  denied  of  Gold,  but  what 
hath  a  difcoverable  Connection  or  Inconfiftency  with  that  no- 
minal EfTence.  Fixednefs,  for  Example,  having  no  neceflary 
Connection,  that  we  can  diicover,  with  the  Colour,  Weight, 
or  any  other  iimple  Idea  of  our  complex  one,  or  with  the  whole 
Combination  together  ;  it  is  impoflible  that  we  fhould  certain- 
ly know  the  Truth  of  this  Propofition,  That  all  Gold  is  fixed. 
§.  9.  As  there  is  no  difcoverable  Connection  between  Fixed- 
nefs, and  the  Colour,  Weight,  and  other  fimple  Ideas  of  that 
nominal  EfTence  of  Gold;  i'o  if  we  make  our  complex  Idea  of 
Gold,  &  Body  yellow,  fufible,  duclile,  weighty,  and  fixed,  we 
/hall  be  at  the  fame  Uncertainty  concerning  Solubility  in  Aq. 
Regia  ;  and  for  the  fame  Rcafon  :  Since  we  can  never,  from 
Confideiation  of  the  Ideas  themfelves,  with  Certainty  affirm 
or  deny,  of  a  Body,  whofe  complex  Idea  is  made  up  of  Yel- 
low, very  weighty,  ductile,  fuiibie  and  fixed,  that  it  is  foluble 
in  Aq.  Regia ;  And  fo  on  of  the  reft  bf  its  Qualities.  I  would 
gladly  meet  with  one  general  Affirmation,  concerning  any 
Quality  of  Gold,  that  any  one  can  certainly  know  is  true.  It 
will,  no  doubt,  be  prefently  objected,  Is  not  this  an  univerfal 
certain  Propofition,  All  Gold  is  Malleable  ?  To  which  I  anfwer, 
It  is  a  very  certain  Propofition,  if  Mallcablencfs  be  a  part  of 
the  complex  Idea  the  word  Gold  {lands  for.  But  then  here  is 
nothing  affirmed  of  Gold,  but  that  that  Sound  (lands  for  an 
Idea  in  which  Malleablencfs  is  contained:  And  fuch  a  fort  of 
Truth  and  Certainty  as  this,  it  is  to  fay  a  Centaur  is  four  foot- 
ed. But  if  Mallcablcnrfs  makes  not  a  part  of  the  Specifick 
EfTence  the  Name  Gold  Itands  for,  'tis  plain,  All  Gold  is  Mal- 
leable, is  not  a  certain  Propofition.  Becaufe  let  the  complex 
Idea  of  Gold,  be  made  up  of  which  foever  of  its  other  Quali- 
ties you  pleafe,  Mallcablencfs  will  not  appear  to  depend  on 
that  complex  Idea,  nor  follow  from  any  fimple  one  contained 
in  it.  The  Connection  that  Malleablcnefs  has  (if  it  has  any) 
with  thofe  other  Qualities,  being  only  by  the  Intervention  of 
the  real  Conftitution  of  its  infenfible  Parts,  which  fince  we 
know  not,  'tis  impoflible  we  fhould  perceive  that  Connection, 
unlefs  we  could  diicover  that  which  ties  them  together. 

§.  io.  ' 
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§.  10.  The  more,  indeed,  of  thefe  co-cxift-  Jsfarasany 

ing  equalities  we  unite  into  one  complex  Idea,  rucfo    Co  exi- 

under  one  Name,  the  more  precife  and  deter-  fence   can  be 

minate  we  make  the  Signification  of  that  Word :  known,  fo  far 

but  yet  never  make  it  thereby  more  ^spable  of  univerfal 

■umverjal  Certainty,   in  refpect  of  other  Quali-  Proportions 

ties,  not  contained  in  our  complex  Idea  \  fince  may    ~*  eef~ 

we  perceive  not  their  Connection  or  Depen-        .?.'      /  IS 

,  ,  ,    .        .  .     \      c     tvtll  20  but  a 

dance  one  on  another  ;  being  ignorant  both  ot     /;////  wa» 

that   real   Conftitution  in  which  they  are  all     becavfe 
founded  ;  and  alio  how  they  flow  from  it.     For 
the  ctiief  part  of  our  Knowledge  concerning  Subftances,  is  not, 
as  in  other  Things,  barely  of  the  Relation  of  two  Ideas  that 
may  exiit  feparately ;  but  is  of  the  neceflary  Connection  and 
Co-exiftence  of  feveral  diftinct  Ideas  in  the  fame  Subject,  or 
of  their  Repugnancy  fo  to  Co-exift.     Could  we  begin  at  the 
other  end,  and  difcover  what  it  was,  wherein  that  Colour  con- 
fided, what  made  a  Body  lighter  or  heavier,  what  Texture 
of  Parts   made  it  malleable,  fufible,  and  fixed,  and  fit  to  be 
dillolved  in  this  fort  of  Liquor,  and  not  in  another;  if  (I  fay) 
we  had  fuch  an  Idea  as  this  of  Bodies,  and  could  perceive 
wherein  all  fenhble  Qualities  originally  confift,  and  how  they 
are  produced  ;  wc  might  frame  fuch  abftract  Ideas  of  them, 
as  would  furnilh  us  with  Matter  of  more  general  Knowledge, 
and  enable  us  to  make  univerfal  Propofitions,  that  fhould  car- 
ry general  Truth  and  Certainty  with  them.     But  whilft  our 
complex  Ideas  of  the  Sorts  of  Subftances  are  fo  remote  from 
that  internal  real  Conftitution,  on  which  their  fenfible  Quali- 
ties depend,  and  are  made  up  of  nothing  but  an  imperfect 
Collection  of  thofe  apparent  Qualities  our  Senfes  can  difcover, 
there  can  be  very  few  general  Propofitions  concerning  Sub- 
ftances, of  whofe  real  Truth  we  can  be  Certainly  allured  ; 
fince  there  are  but  few  fimple  Ideas,  of  whofe  Connection  and 
neceflary  Co-exiitence,  we  can  have  certain  and  undoubted 
Knowledge.     I  imagine,  amongft  all  the  fecondary  Qualities 
of  Subitances,  and  the  Powers  relating  to  them,  there  cannot 
any  two  be  named,  whofe  neceflary  Co-exilfence,  or  Repug- 
nance to  co-exifr,  can  certainly  be  known,  unlets  in  thofe  of 
the  fame  Senle,  which  neceilarily  exclude  one  another,  as  I 
have  eliewhere  fhewed.     No  one,  I   thin!:,  by   the  Colour 
that  is  in  any  Body,  can  certainly  know  what  Smell,  Taite, 
Sound  or  tangible  Qualities  it  has,  nor  what  Alterations  it  is 
We  to  make  or  receive,  on,  or  from  other  Bodies.     The 

fame 
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fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Sound  or  Tafte,  bV.  Our  Specifick 
Names  cf  Subftances  Handing  for  any  Collections  of  fuch  Ideas, 
'tis  not  to  be  wondered,  that  we  can,  with  them,  make  very 
few  general  Proportions  of  undoubted  real  Certainty.  But  yet 
fo  far  as  any  complex  Idea,  of  any  fort  of  Subftances,  contains 
in  it  any  fimple  Idea ,  whole  necefTary  Co-exiftence  with  any 
other  may  be  difcovered,  fo  far  Univcrfal  Prapojitions  may 
with  Certainty  be  made  concerning  it :  v.g.  Could  any  one 
difcover  a  necefTary  Connection  between  Malleablenefs,  and 
the  Colour  or  Weight  oiGold,  or  any  other  part  of  the  complex 
Idea,  fignified  by  that  Name,  he  might  make  a  certain  uni- 
verfal Propofition  concerning  Gold  in  this  refpect ;  and  the  real 
Truth  of  this  Propofition,  That  all  Gold  is  Malleable,  would 
be  as  certain  as  of  this,  The  three  Angles  of.  all  right- lined 
Triangles,  are  equal  to  tivo  right  ones. 

§.  1 1 .  Had  we  fuch  Ideas  of  Subftances,  as 
.  .       to  know  what  real  Conftitutions  produce  thofe 

^h'  T      t*    fen^blc  Qiianties  we  find  m  tnem>  and  n°w  thofe 
ma  e      (dualities  flowed  from  thence,  we  could,  by  the 

cur  complex         c        -r    i     n  c   i_   •  i  -err  • 

Ideas  of  Sub-  kpecihck  Ideas  or  their  real  .Liiences  in  our  own 
(lance*  depend  Minds,  more  certainly  find  out  their  Properties, 
moftly  on  ex-  and  difcover  what  Qualities  they  had,  or  had 
tenia/,  remote  not,  than  we  can  now  by  our  Senfes :  And  to 
and  unper-  know  the  Properties  of  Gold,  it  would  be  no 
ceiv'dCaufes.  more  necefTary  that  Gold  fhould  exift,  and  that 
we  fhould  make  Experiments  upon  it,  than  it  is 
neceflary  for  the  knowing  the  Properties  of  a  Triangle,  that  a 
Triangle  fhould  exift  in  any  Matter ;  the  Idea  in  our  Minds 
would  ferve  for  the  one,  as  well  as  the  other.  But  we  are  fo 
far  from  being  admitted  into  the  Secrets  of  Nature,  that  we 
fcarce  fo  much  as  ever  approach  the  firft  Entrance  towards  them. 
For  we  are  wont  to  coniider  the  Subftances  we  meet  with,  each 
of  them  as  an  entire  Thing  by  it  felf,  having  all  its  Qualities  in 
it  felf,  and  independent  of  other  Things ;  over- looking,  for 
the  moft  part,  the  Operations  of  thofe  invifible  Fluids  they  are 
encompafled  with ;  and  upon  whofe  Motions  and  Operations 
depend  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  Qualities  which  are  taken 
Notice  of  in  them,  and  are  made  by  us  the  inherent  Marks  of 
Diftinclion,  whereby  we  know  and  denominate  them.  Put  a 
Piece  of  Gold  an}'  where  by  it  felf,  feparate  from  the  Reach 
and  Influence  of  all  other  Bodies,  it  will  immediately  lofe  all 
its  Colour  and  Weight,  and  perhaps  Malleablenefs  too:  Which, 
for  ought  I  know,  would  be  changed  into  a  perfect  Friability. 

Water, 
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Water,  in  which  to  us  Fluidity  is  an  eflential  Quality,  left  to 
it  felf,  would  ceafe  to  be  fluid.     But  if  inanimate  Bodies  owe 
fo  much  of  their  prefent  State  to  other  Bodies  without  them, 
that  they  would  not  be  what  they  appear  to  us,  were  thofe 
Bodies  that  inviron  them  removed,  it  is  yet  more  fo  in  Vegcia- 
blesy  which  are  nourished,  grow,  and  produce  Leaves,  Flow- 
ers, and  Seeds,  in  a  conftant  Succeflion.     And  if  we  look  a 
little   nearer  into  the  State  of  Animals^  we  fhall  find,  that 
their  Dependancc,  as  to  Life,  Motion,  and  the  molt  conli- 
derable  Qualities  to  be  obferved  in  them,  is  fo  wholly  on  ex- 
trinfical  Caufes  and  Qualities  of  other  Bodies,  that  make  no 
part  of  them,  that  they  cannot  fubfifta  Moment  without  them : 
Though  yet  thofe  Bodies  on  which  they  depend,   are  little 
taken  Notice  of,  and  make  no  part  of  the  complex  Ideas  we 
frame  of  thofe  Animals.     Take  the  Air  but  a  Minute  from 
the  greateft  part  of  Living  Creatures,  and  they  prefently  lofe 
Senky  Life,  and  Motion.     This  the  Neceflity  of  Breathing 
has  forced  into  our  Knowledge.     But  how  many  other  ex- 
trinfical,  and   poffibly  very  remote  Bodies,  do  the  Springs  of 
thofe  admirable  Machines  depend  on,  which  are  not  vulgarly 
obferved,  or  fo  much  as  thought  on  ;  and  how  many  are  there, 
which  the  fevereft  Enquiry  can  never  Difcover  ?  The  Inhabi- 
tants of  this  Spot  of  the  Univerfe,  though  removed  fo  many 
Millions  of  Miles  from  the  Sun,  yet  depend  fo  much  on  the 
duly  tempered  Amotion  of  Particles  coming  from,  or  agitated 
by  it,  that  were  this  Earth  removed  but  a  fmall  part  of  that 
Diftance  out  of  its  prefent  Situation,  and  placed  a  little  farther 
or  nearer  that  Source  of  Heat,  'tis  more  than  probable,  that 
the  greatefr.  part  of  the  Animals  in  it  would  immediately  pe- 
rifh :  Since  we  find  them  fo  often  deftroyed  by  an  Excels  or 
Defect,  of  the  Sun's  Warmth,  which  an  accidental  Pofition,  in 
fome  Parts  of  this  our  little  Globe,  expofes  them  to.     The 
Qualities  obferved    in  a   Loadftone    muft  needs   have    their 
Scource  far  beyond  the  Confines  of  that  Body  ;  and  the  Ravage 
made  often  on   feveral  Sorts  of  Animals,  by  invifible  Caufes, 
the  certain  Death  (as  we  are  told)  of  fome  of  them,  by  bare- 
ly pafling  the  Line,  or,  as  'tis  certain  of  others,  by  being  re- 
moved into  a  neighbouring  Country,  evidently  fhev/,  that  the 
Concurrence  and   Operation  of  feveral  Bodies,    with  which 
they  are  feldom  thought  to  have  any  thing  to  do,  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  make  them  be  what  they  appear  to  us,  and  to  pre- 
ferve  thofe  Qualities,  by  which  we  know  and  diftinguifhthem. 
We  are  then  quite  out  of  the  Way,  when  we  think  that 
2  Things 
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Things  contain  within  themfelves  the  Qualities  that  appear 
to  us  in  them  :  And  we  in  vain  fearch  for  that  Conftitution 
within  the  Body  of  a  Fly,  or  an  Elephant,  upon  which  de- 
pend thofe  Qualities  and  Powers  we  obferve  in  them.  For 
which,  perhaps,  to  underftand  them  aright,  we  ought  to 
look,  not  only  beyond  this  our  Earth,  and  Atmofphere,  but 
even  beyond  the  Sun,  or  remoteft  Star  our  Eyes  have  yet 
difcovered.  For  how  much  the  Being  and  Operation  of  par- 
ticular Subftances  in  this  our  Globe,  depend  on  Caufes  utterly 
beyond  our  view,  is  impoffible  for  us  to  determine.  We  fee 
and  perceive  fome  of  the  Motions,  and  grofTer  Operations  of 
Things  here  about  us ;  but  whence  the  Streams  come  that 
keep  all  thefe  curious  Machines  in  Motion  and  Repair,  how 
conveyed  and  modified,  is  beyond  our  Notice  and  Apprehen- 
fion  ;  and  the  great  Parts  and  Wheels,  as  I  may  fo  fay,  of 
this  ftupendious  Structure  of  the  Univerfe,  may,  for  ought  we 
know,  have  fuch  a  Connection  and  Dependance  in  their  In- 
fluences and  Operations  one  upon  another,  that,  perhaps, 
Things  in  this  our  Manfion,  would  put  on  quite  another  Face, 
and  ceafe  to  be  what  they  are,  if  fome  one  of  the  Stars  or 
great  Bodies  incomprehenfibly  remote  from  us,  fhould  ceafe 
to  be  or  move  as  it  does.  This  is  certain,  Things  however  ab- 
folute  and  entire  they  feem  in  themfelves,  are  but  Retainers 
to  other  Parts'  of  Nature,  for  that  which  they  are  mod  taken 
Notice  of  by  us.  Their  obfervable  Qualities,  Actions  and 
Powers,  are  owing  to  fomething  without  them  ;  and  there  is 
not  fo  complete  and  perfect  a  Part,  that  we  know  of  Nature, 
which  does  not  owe  the  Being  it  has,  and  the  Excellencies  of 
it,  to  its  Neighbours  ;  and  we  mud  not  confine  our  Thoughts 
within  the  Surface  of  any  Body,  but  look  a  great  deal  farther, 
to  comprehend  perfectly  thofe  Qualities  that  are  in  it. 

§.  12.  If  this  be  fo,  it's  not  to  be  wondered,  that  we  have 
very  imperfeel  Ideas  of  Sub/lances ;  and  that  the  real  EfTences  on 
which  depend  their  Properties  and  Operations,  are  unknown 
to  us.  We  cannot  difcover  fo  much  as  that  Size,  Figure,  and 
Texture  of  their  minute  and  active  Parts,  which  is  really  in 
them ;  much  lefs  the  different  Motions  and  Impulfes  made 
in  and  upon  them  by  Bodies  from  without,  upon  which  de- 
pends, and  by  which  is  formed  the  greatell  and  moft  remark- 
able Part  of  thofe  Qualities  we  obferve  in  them,  and  of 
which  our  complex  Ideas  of  them  are  made  up.  This  Confe- 
deration alone  is  enough  to  put  an  end  to  all  our  Hopes 
of  ever  having  the  Ideas  of   their  real  Eflencea  j    which, 
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whilft  we  want,  the  nominal  EfTences,  we  make  ufe  of  in- 
ftead  of  them,  will  be  able  to  furnifh  us  but  very  fparingly 
with  any  general  Knowledge,  or  univerfal  Proportions  capa- 
ble of  real  Certainty. 

§.13.  We  are  not  therefore  to  wonder,  if 
Certainty  be  to  be  found  in  very  few  general         judgment 
Proportions    made     concerning     Subftances  :     ™ay  /ea  ,  . 
Our  Knowledge  of  their  Qualities  and  Proper-    -\  1       ,•/  nQt 
ties  go   very   feldom   farther   than   our  Senfes     Knowledge. 
reach  and  inform  us.     Poflibly  inquifitive  and 
obferving   Men   may,    by    Strength    of  Judgment,  penetrate 
farther,   and  on  Probabilities  taken  from  wary  Obfervation, 
and  Hints  well  laid  together,  often  guefs  right  at  what  Expe- 
rience  has   not  yet   difcovered    to    them.     But    this  is  but 
gueffing  ftill  ;  it  amounts  only  to  Opinion,  and  has  not  that 
Certainty  which  is  requifite  to  Knowledge.     For  all  general 
Knowledge   lies   only   in   our  Thoughts,  and   confifts  barely 
in  the  Contemplation  of  our  own  abftracl:  Ideas.     Wherever 
we  perceive  any  Agreement  or  Difagreement  amongft  them, 
there    we     have  general  Knowledge  j    and    by     putting    the 
Names  of  thofe  Ideas  together  accordingly  in  Proportions, 
can  with  Certainty  pronounce  general  Truths.     But  becaufe 
the   abftracT:    Ideas  of  Subftances,    for    which   their  fpecifick 
Names  ftand,  whenever  they  have  any  diftinft  and  determi- 
nate Signification,  have  a  difcoverable  Connection  or  Incon- 
fiftency   with   but  a   very  few  other  Ideas,  the  Certainty  of 
univerfal  Propofitions  concerning   Sub/lances,    is   very   narrow 
and  fcanty  in  that  part,  which  is  our  principal   Enquiry  con- 
cerning  them  ;    and  there  is  fcarce  any  of  the  Names  of 
Subftances,  let  the  Idea   it  is  apply 'd  to  be  what  it  will,  of 
which  we  can  generally,  and  with  Certainty  pronounce,  that 
it  has  or  has  not  this  or  that  other  Quality  belonging  to  it,  and 
constantly  Co-exifting  or  Inconfiftent  with  that  Idea,  where- 
ever  it  is  to  be  found. 

§.    14.  Before  we   can  have   any  tolerable 
Knowledge  of  this  kind,  we  muft  firfl:  know        What  is  re- 
what    Changes    the  primary  Qualities  of  one     q-tifite  for  our 
Body  do  regularly  produce  in  the  primary  Qua-     Knowledge  of 
lilies  of  another,  and  how.     Secondly,  We  muft     Sui 'lances. 

/   what  primary   Qualities  of  any   Body, 
produce  certain  Senfations  or  Ideas  in  us.     This  is  in  Truth, 
no  lefs  than  to  know  all  the  Effects  of  Matter,  under  its  di- 
vers Modifications  of  Bulk,  Figure,  Cohefion  of  Parts,  Mo- 
tion and  Reft.     Which,  I  think,  every  Bodv  will  allow,  is 
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utterly  impofTible  to  be  known  by  us,  without  Revelation. 
Nor  if  it  were  revealed  to  us,  what  fort  of  Figure,  Bulk  and 
Motion  of  Corpufcles,  would  produce  in  us  the  Senfation  of  a 
yellow  Colour,  and  what  fort  of  Figure,  Bulk  and  Texture  of 
Parts  in  the  Superficies  of  any  Body,  were  fit  to  give  fuch 
Corpufcles  their  due  Motion  to  produce  that  Colour  ;  would 
that  be  enough  to  make  univerfal  Propofitions  with  Certain- 
ty, concerning  the  feveral  forts  of  them,  unlefs  we  had  Facul- 
ties acute  enough  to  perceive  the  precife  Bulk,  Figure,  Tex- 
ture and  Motion  of  Bodies  in  thofe  minute  Parts,  by  which 
they  operate  on  our  Senfes,  that  fo  we  might  by  thofe  frame 
our  abftracf.  Ideas  of  them.  I  have  mentioned  here  only  cor- 
poreal Subftances,  whole  Operations  feem  to  lie  more  level 
to  our  Understandings  :  For  as  to  the  Operations  of  Spirits, 
both  their  thinking  and  moving  of  Bodies,  we  at  firft  Sight 
find  our  felves  at  a  lofs  ;  though  perhaps,  when  we  have  ap- 
plied our  Thoughts  a  little  nearer  to  the  Confideration  of 
Bodies,  and  their  Operations,  and  examined  how  far  our  No- 
tions, even  in  thefe,  reach,  with  any  Clearnefs,  beyond  fenfi- 
ble  Matter  of  Facl,  we  fliall  be  bound  to  confefs,  that  even 
in  thefe  too,  our  Difcoveries  amount  to  very  little  beyond  per- 
fect Ignorance  and  Incapacity. 

§.15.  This  is  evident,  the  abflracl  complex 

Ideas  of  Sub/lances,    for   which   their   general 

tvbilft  our     Names  ftand,    not  comprehending  their  real 

of    u        Conftitutions,  can  afford  us  but  very  little  uni- 

tain  not  their     verfa^   Certainty.     Becaufe   our    Ideas   of  'em 

real  ConAitu-     are  not  made  up  of  that,  on  which  thofe  Qua- 

ttons,  we  can     Hties  we  obferve  in  'em,    and  would  inform 

make  but  few     our   felves  about,  do  depend,  or  with    which 

al  cer-        they  have  any  certain  Connection.  V.  g.     Let 

tain  Propofi-     the  idea  to  which  we  give  the  Name  Man,^ 

ions  concern-     ^  as  it  commonly  is,  a  Body  of  the  ordinary 

Shape,  with  Senfe,  voluntary  Motion  and  Rea- 

fon  joined  to  it.     This  being  the  abllracl  Idea, 

and  confequently  the  EfTence  of  our  Species  Man,  we  can 

make  but  very  few  general  certain  Propofitions  concerning 

Man,  {landing  for  fuch  an  Idea.     Becaufe  not  knowing  the 

real  Conftitution  on  which   Senfation,  Power  of  Motion  and 

Reafoning,  with  that  peculir  Shape,    depend,  and  whereby 

they  are  united  together  in  the  fame  SubjecT:,  there  are  very 

lew   other  Qualities,  with  which  we  can  perceive  them  to 

have  a  neceflkry  Connection  ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  with 

Certainty  .ifnjm3  That  all  Men  feep  by  Intervals ;  that  no 
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Man  can  be  nourijhed  by  Wood  or  Stones ;  that  all  Men  will 
be  poyfoned  by  Hemlock:  Becaufe  thefe  Ideas  have  no  Con- 
nection nor  Repugnancy  with  this  our  nominal  Effence  of 
Man,  with  this  abftract  Idea  that  Name  ftands  for.  We 
muft  in  thefe  and  the  like  appeal  to  Tryal  in  particular  Sub- 
jects, which  can  reach  but  a  little  way.  We  muft  content 
our  felves  with  Probability  in  the  reft ;  but  can  have  no  ge- 
neral Certainty,  whilft  our  Specifick  Idea  of  Man  contains 
not  that  real  Conftitution,  which  is  the  Root  wherein  all  his 
infeparable  Qualities  are  united,  and  from  whence  they  flow. 
Whilft  our  Idea  the  word  Man  ftands  for,  is  only  an  imper- 
fect Collection  of  fome  fenfible  Qualities  and  Powers  in  him, 
there  is  no  difcernible  Connection  or  Repugnance  between 
our  Specifick  Idea,  and  the  Operation  of  either  the  Parts  of 
Hemlock  or  Stones,  upon  his  Constitution.  There  are  Ani- 
mals that  fafely  eat  Hemlock,  and  others  that  are  nourifhed 
by  Wood  and  Stones :  But  as  long  as  we  want  Ideas  of  thofe 
real  Conftitutions  of  different  forts  of  Animals,  whereon  thefe, 
and  the  like  Qualities  and  Powers  depend,  we  muft  not  hope 
to  reach  Certainty  in  univerfal  Propofitions  concerning  them. 
Thofe  few  Ideas  only,  which  have  a  difcernible  Connection 
with  our  nominal  Eflence,  or  any  part  of  it,  can  afford  us  fuch 
Propofitions.  But  thefe  are  fo  few,  and  of  fo  little  Moment, 
that  we  may  juftly  look  on  our  certain  general  Knowledge  of 
Sub/lances,  as  almoft  none  at  all. 

§.  16.  To   conclude,  General   Propofitions, 
of  what  kind  foever,  are  then  only  capable  of      Wherein  lies 
Certainty,  when  the  Terms  ufed  in  them  ftand     tbe  general 
for  fuch  Ideas,  whofe  Agreement  or  Difagree-     Certainty  of 
ment,    as  there   expreflei,    is    capable  to   be     ProP0Ptoni* 
difcovered  by  us.     And  we  are  then   certain 
of  their  Truth  or  Falfhood,  when  we  perceive  the  Ideas  the 
Terms  ftand  for,  to  agree,  or  not  agree,  according  as  they 
are  affirm'd  or  deny'd  one  of  another.     Whence  we  may  take 
Notice,  that  general  Certainty  is  never   to    be  found  but  in 
our  Ideas.     Whenever  we  go  to  feek  it  elfewhere  in  Experi- 
ment or  Obfervations  without  us,  our  Knowledge  goes  not  be- 
yond Particulars.    ' Tis  the  Contemplation  of  our  own  abftract 
Ideas,  that  alone  is  able  to  afford  us  general  Knavledge. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

Of  Maxims. 

fhey^  are       §.  i  ,*T"  Here  are  a  fort  of  Propofitions,  whicl* 
felf- evident.  i     under   the    Name   of  Maxims   and 

Axioms,  have  pafled  for  Principles  of  Science  ;  and  becaufe 
they  are  felf evident,  have  been  fuppofed  innate,  altho'  no 
Body  (that  I  know)  ever  went  about  to  fhew  the  Rea- 
fon  and  Foundation  of  their  Clearnefs  or  Cogency.  It  may 
however  be  worth  while  to  enquire  into  the  Reafon  of  their 
Evidence,  and  fee  whether  it  be  peculiar  to  'em  alone,  and 
alfo  examine  how  far  they  influence  and  govern  our  other 
Knowledge. 

§.  2.  Knowledge,  as  has  been  (hewn,  confifts 
Wherein  that  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difa- 
Self  evidence  greement  of  Ideas  :  Now,  where  that  Agree- 
tonftfts.  ment  or  Difagreement  is  perceived  immediately 

by  it  felf,  without  the  Intervention  or  Help  of 
any  other,  there  our  Knowledge  is  Self-evident.  This  will 
appear  to  be  fo  to  any  one,  who  will  but  confider  any  of 
thofe  Propofitions,  which,  without  any  Proof,  he  aflents  to 
at  firft  Sight ;  for  in  all  of  them  he  will  find,  that  the  Rea- 
fon of  his  Allcnr,  is  from  that  Agreement  or  Difagreement, 
which  the  Mind,  by  an  immediate  comparing  them,  finds 
in  thofe  Ideas  anfwering  the  Affirmation  or  Negation  in  the 
Propofition. 

§.  3.  This  being  fo,  in  the  next  Place  let  us 
Self  evidence  confider,  whether  this  Self-evidence  be  peculiar 
not  peculiar  to  only  to  thofe  Propofitions  which  commonly  pafs 
received  under  the  Name  of  Maxims,    and  have  the 

Axioms.  Dignity  of  Axioms  allowed  them.     And  here 

'tis  plain,  that  feveral  other  Truths,  not  al- 
lowed to  be  Axioms,  partake  equally  with  them  in  this 
Self-evidence.  This  we  fhall  fee,  if  we  go  over  thefe  feveral 
Sorts  of  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas,  which  I  have 
above-mentioned,  viz.  Identity,  Relation,  Co-exiftence,  and 
real  Exiftence ;  which  will  difcover  to  us,  that  not  only  thofe 
few  Propofitions,   which  have  had  the  Credit  of  Maxims, 
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are  felf-evident,  but  a  great  many,  even  almoft  an  infinite 
Number  of  other  Propoftions  are  fuch. 

§.  4.  For,  Firfl,  The  immediate  Perception 
of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Identity,  Firjf,  As  to 
being  founded  in  the  Mind's  having  diftinct  jf?*'*!  and 
Ideas,  this  affords  us  as  many  Self-evident  Pro-  lverPh<iU 
pofitions,  as  we  have  diitindt  Ideas,  Every  are  e'qualN 
one  that  has  any  Knowledge  at  all,  has,  as  the  felf-evident. 
Foundation  of  it,  various  and  diftindt  Ideas  : 
And  it  is  the  firft  Act  of  the  Mind,  (without  which,  it  can 
never  be  capable  of  any  Knowledge)  to  know  every  one  of 
its  Ideas  by  if  felf,  and  diftinguifh  it  from  others.  Every 
one  finds  in  himfelf,  that  he  knows  the  Ideas  he  has  ; 
that  he  knows  alfo,  when  any  one  is  in  his  Understanding, 
and  what  it  is  ;  and  that  when  more  than  one  are  there,  he 
knows  them  distinctly  and  unconfufedly  one  from  another. 
Which  always  being  fo,  (it  being  impoflible  but  that  he  fhould 
perceive  what  he  perceives)  he  can  never  be  in  doubt  when 
any  Idea  is  in  his  Mind,  that  it  is  there,  and  is  that  Idea  it  is  j 
and  that  two  diftinct  Idea:,  when  they  are  in  his  Mind,  are 
there,  and  are  not  one  and  the  fame  Idea.  So  that  all  fuch 
Affirmations  and  Negations,  are  made,  without  any  Poffibility 
of  Doubt,  Uncertainty  or  Hefitation,  and  muSt  neceffarily  be 
aflented  to,  as  foon  as  understood  ;  that  is,  as  foon  as  we 
have  in  our  Minds,  determin'd  Ideas,  which  the  Terms  in  the 
Propofiiion  itand  for.  And  therefore  wherever  the  Mind 
with  Attention  confiders  any  Propofition,  fo  as  to  perceive  the 
two  Ideas,  Signified  by  the  Terms,  and  affirmed  or  denied 
one  of  the  other,  to  be  the  fame  or  different,  it  is  prefently 
and  infallibly  certain  of  the  Truth  of  fuch  a  Propofition,  and- 
this  equally,  whether  thefe  Propofitions  be  in  Terms  Standing 
for  more  general  Ideas,  or  fuch  as  are  lefs  fo,  v.  g.  whether 
the  general  Idea  of  Being  be  affirmed  of  it  felf,  as  in  this  Pro- 
pofition, Whatfotver  is,  is  ;  or  a  more  particular  Idea  be  af- 
firmed of  it  felf,  as  a  Man  is  a  Man,  or  whatfocver  is  White, 
is  JVhite.  Or  whether  the  Idea  of  Being  in  general  be  de- 
nied of  not  Being,  which  is  the  only  (if  I  may  fo  call  it,)  Idea 
different  from  it,  as  in  this  other  Propofition,  it  is  impoffible 
for  the  fame  Thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be  ;  or  any  Idea  of  any 
particular  Being  be  denied  of  another  different  from  it,  as  a 
Man  is  not  a  Horfe  ;  Red  is  not  Blue.  The  Difference  of 
the  Ideas,  as  foon  as  the  Terms  are  underitocd,  makes  the 
Truth  of  the  Propofition  prefently  vifible,  and  that  with  an 
equal    Certainty   and    Eafincfs  in   the  lefs,    as    well   as   the 
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more   general  Propofitions,    and    all   for   the   fame   Reafon, 
viz.   becaufe   the  Mind  perceives   in  any  Ideas,    that  it  has 
the  fame  Idea  to  the  fame  with   it  felf;  and  two  different 
Ideas  to   be  different,    and   not    the    lame.     And    this   it  is 
equally  certain  of,  whether  thefe  Ideas  be  more  or  lefs  ge- 
neral, abftract,  and  comprehenfive.     It  is  not  therefore  alone 
to  thefe  two  general  Proportions,  Whatfoever  is,  is;  and  it 
is  impojfible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be  ;  that  this 
Self-evidence  belongs  by  any  peculiar  Right.     The  Percep- 
tion of  being,  or  not  being,  belongs  no  more  to  thefe  vague 
Ideas,  fignified  by  the  Terms  Tfr 'hatfoever  and  Thing,  than 
it  does  to  any  other  Ideas.     Thefe  two  general  Maxims  a- 
mounting  to   no  more,  in  fhort,  but  this,  that  the  fame  is 
the  fame,  and  fame   is  not  different,    are  Truths  known    in 
more  particular  Inftances,  as  well  as  in  thefe  general  Max- 
ims, and  known  alfo  in  particular  Inffances,  before  thefe  ge- 
neral Maxims  are  ever  thought  on,  and  draw  all  their  Force 
from  the  Difcernment  of  the  Mind  empioy'd  about  particular 
Ideas.     There  is  nothing  more  viilbie,  than  that  the  Mind, 
without  the  help  of  any  Proof  or  Reflection  on  either  of  thefe 
general  Propofitions,  perceives  fo  clearly,  and  knows  fo  cer- 
tainly, that  the  Idea  of  White  is  the  Idea  of  White,  and  not 
the   Idea  of  Blue ;  and  that  the  Idea  of  White,  when  it  is 
in  the  Mind,  is  there,  and  is   not  abfent,  that  the  Confide- 
ration  of  thefe  Axioms  can-  add  nothing  to  the  Evidence  or 
Certainty  of  its  Knowledge.     Juff.  fo  it  is  (as  every  one  may 
experiment  in  himfelf)  in  all   the  Ideas  a   Man  has  in  his 
Mind  :  He  knows  each  to  be  it  felf,  and  not  to  be  another  ; 
and  to  be  in  his  Mind,  and  not  away,  when  it  is  there,  with 
a  Certainty  that  cannot  be  greater ;  and  therefore  the  Truth 
of  no  general  Proportion  can  be  known  writh  a  greater  Cer- 
tainty, nor  add  any   thing  to  this.     So  that  in  refpe^f.   of 
Identity,  our  intuitive  Knowledge  reaches  as  far  as  our  Ideas. 
And  we  are  capable  of  making  as  many  felf-evident  Propofi- 
tions as  we  have  Names  lor  diftincl   Ideas.     And  I  appeal 
to  every  one's  own  Mind,  whether  this  Propofition,  A  Cir- 
cle is  a   Circle,  be  not  as  felf-evident  a  Propofition,  as  that 
confiding  of  more  general  Terms    Whatfoever  is,  is  :    And 
again,  Whether  this  Propofition,  Blue  is  not  Red,  be  not  a 
Propofition  that  the  Mind  can  no  more  doubt  of,  as  foon  as  it 
underffands  the  Words,  than  it  does  of  that  Axiom,  it  is  im- 
■poffible  fo-  the  fame  thing  to  bey  and  not  to  be  ;  and  fo  of  all 
the  like, 
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§.  5.  Secondly.  As  to  Co-exiflencc,  or  fuch  ne- 
cefiary  Connection  between  two  Ideas,    that  in       Secondly,  In 
the   Subject  where  one   of  them  is  fuppofed,     Co-exljlence 
there  the  other  mull  neceflarily  be  alfo  ;    of    we  have  few 
fuch  Agreement  or  Difagreement  as  this,  the    felf  evident 
Mind  has  an  immediate  Perception  but  in  very     Proportions. 
few  of  them  ;  and  therefore  in  this  Sort  we 
have  but  very  little  intuitive  Knowledge.     Nor  are  there  to  be 
found   very  many   Propofitions  that  are  felf-evident,  though 
fome  there  are ;  v.  g.   the  Idea  of  filling  a  Place  equal  to  the 
Contents  of  its  Superficies,  being  annexed  to  our  Idea  of  Bc- 
dy,  I  think  it  is  a  felf-evident  Propofition,  That  two  Bodies 
cannot  he  in  the  fame  Place. 

§.  6.  Thirdly,  As  to  the  Relations  of  Modes,         w  j/     • 
Mathematicians  have   framed   many    Axioms     ^k     Reinti- 
concerning  that  one  Relation  of  Equality.     As     ons  we   tnsiy 
Equals  taken  from  Equals,  the  Remainder  will     have. 
be  Equals ;  which,  with  the  reft  of  that  Kind, 
however  they  are  received  for  Maxims  by  the  Mathematici- 
ans, and  are  unqueftionable  Truths  ;  vet,  I  think  that  any  one 
who  confiders  them,  will  not  find  that  they  have  a  clearer  felf- 
evidence  than  thefe,  That  One  and  One  are  equal  to  Two  ; 
that  if  you   take  from  the  Five  lingers  of  one  Hand  two    and 
from  the  Five  Fingers  of  the  ciher   Hand  two.,  the  remainin'r 
Numbers  will  be  equal.     Thefe,  and  a  Thoufand  other  fuch 
Propofitions,  may  be  found  in  Numbers,  which,  at  the  very  firit 
Hearing,  force  the  Affent,  and  carry  with  'em  an  equal,  if  not 
greater  Clearnefs,  than  thofe  mathematical  Axioms. 

§.  6.  Fourthly.  As   to   real  Exijlcnce,  fince 
that  has  no  Connection  with  any  other  of  our     Fourthly  C  ■■  • 
Ideas,  but  that  of  our  felves,  and  of  a  firft  Be-     cerning  real 
ing,  we  have  in  that,  concerning  the  real  Ex-     Exifiencezve 
iftence  of  all  other  Beings,  not  fo  much  as  de-     have  none. 
monftrative,  much  lefs  a  felf-evident  Know- 
ledge ;  and  therefore  concerning  thofe  there  are  no  Maxims. 

§.  S.   In  the  next  Place  let  us  confider,  what 
Influence  thefe  received  Maxims  have  upon  the      ,  ■ **  Axi0"> 
other  Parts  of  our  Knowledge.  The  Rules  efta-     JJ/JJ^ 
blifhed  in  the  Schools,  that  all  Rcafonings  are     other   Know- 
ex  prevergnitis  &  prtcconcfjfis,  feem  to  lay  the     ledge. 
Foundation  of  all  other  Knowledge  in  thefe 
Maxims,  and  to  fuppofe  them  to  be  prcscognita  ;  whereby,  I 
think,  are  meant  thefe  two  Tilings:  Firft,  That  thefe  Axioms 
are  thofe  Truths  that  arc  fir  ft  known  to  the  Mind.  And,  fecond- 
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ly,  that  upon  them  the  other  Parts  of  our  Knowledge  depend. 
,  §.9.  Fir/},  That  they  are  not  the  Truths 

frnot  the  firJl  known  to  the  Mind>  is  evident  t0  ExPe" 
Truths  we  rience,  as  we  have  fhewn  in  another  Place,  B.  I. 
fir (l  knew.  Cb.  II.  Who  perceives  not,  that  a  Child  certain- 

ly knows  that  a  Stranger  is  not  its  Mother  : 
that  its  Sucking  Bottle  is  not  the  Rod,  long  before  he  knows 
that  'tis  impojjihle  for  the  fame  Thing  to  he,  and  not  to  be  ? 
And  how  many  Truths  are  there  about  Numbers,  which  it  is 
obvious  to  obferve,  that  the  Mind  is  perfectly  acquainted 
with,  and  fully  convinced  of,  before  it  ever  thought  on  thefe 
general  Maxims,  to  which  Mathematicians  in  their  Arguings, 
do  fometimes  refer  them  ?  Whereof  the  Reafon  is  very  plain : 
For  that  which  makes  the  Mind  affent  to  fuch  Proportions, 
being  nothing  elfe  but  the  Perception  it  has  of  the  Agree- 
ment or  Difagreement  of  its  Ideas,  according  as  it  finds  them 
affirmed  or  denied  one  of  another,  in  Words  it  underftands, 
and  every  Idea  being  known  to  be  what  it  is,  and  every  two 
diftinct  Ideas  being  known  not  to  be  the  fame,  it  muft  necef- 
farily  follow,  that  fuch  felf-evident  Truths  muft  be  firjl 
known,  which  confifl  of  Ideas  that  are  jfry?  in  the  Mind ;  and 
the  Ideas  firft  in  the  Mind,  'tis  evident,  are  thofe  of  particular 
Things,  from  whence,  by  flow  Degrees,  the  Understanding 
proceeds  to  fome  few  general  ones ;  which  being  taken  from 
the  ordinary  and  familiar  Objects  of  Senfe,  are  fettled  in  the 
Mind,  with  general  Names  to  them.  Thus  particular  Ideas 
are  firji  received  and  diitinguifhed,  and  fo  Knowledge  got 
about  them ;  and  next  to  them,  the  lefs  general  or  fpecifick, 
which  are  next  to  particular  :  For  abftrac~f.  Ideas  are  not  fo  ob- 
vious or  eafy  to  Children,  or  the  yet  unexercifed  Mind,  as  par- 
ticular ones.  If  they  feem  fo  to  grown  Men,  'tis  only  becaufe  by 
cenftant  and  familiar  Ufe  they  are  made  fo  :  For  when  we 
nicely  reflect  upon  tnem,  we  fhall  find,  that  general  Ideas  are 
Fictions  and  Contrivances  of  the  Mind,  that  carry  difficulty 
with  them,  and  do  not  fo  eafily  oFer  themfelves,  as  we  are 
apt  to  imagine.  For  Example,  Does  it  not  require  fome 
Pains  and  Skill  to  form  the  general  Idea  of  a  Triangle,  (which 
is  yet  none  of  the  molt  abftradl,  comprehenfive,  and  diffi- 
cult) for  it  muft  be  neither  Oblique,  nor  Rectangle,  neither 
Equilateral,  Equicrural,  or  Scalenon ;  but  all  and  none  of 
thefe  at  once.  In  effect,  it  is  fomething  imperfect,  that  can- 
not exift  ;  an  Idea  wherein  fome  Parts  of  feveral  different  and 
inconfiftent  Ideas  are  put  together.  'Tis  true,  the  Mind,  in 
this  imperfect  State,  has  need  of  fuch  Ideas,  and  makes  all 
1  the 
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the  hafte  to  them  it  can,  for  the  conveniency  of  Communica- 
tion and  Enlargement  of  Knowledge;  to  both  which  it  is  na- 
turally very  much  inclined.  But  yet  one  has  Reafon  to  fuf- 
pedt  fuch  Ideas  are  Marks  of  our  Imperfection  ;  at  leaft  this 
is  enough  to  (hew,  that  the  moft  abftracl:  and  general  Ideas 
are  not  thofe  that  the  Mind  is  firjl  and  moft  eafily  acquaint- 
ed with,  nor  fuch  as  its  earlieft  Knowledge  is  converfant 
about. 

§.  10.  Secondly,  From  what  has  been  faid, 
it  plainly  follows,  that  thefe  magnified  Max-  Becaufe  on 
ims,  are  not  the  "Principles  and  Foundations  of  them  the  other 
all  our  other  Knowledge.  For  if  there  be  a  Parti  of  our 
great  many  other  Truths,  which  have  as  much  knowledge  do 
Self-evidence  as  they,  and  a  great  many  that  ^ 

we  know  before  them,  it  is  impoflible  they 
fhou'.d  be  the  Principles  from  which  we  deduce  all  other 
Truths.  Is  it  impoflible  to  know  that  one  and  two  are  equal 
to  three,  but  by  Virtue  of  this,  or  fbme  fuch  Axiom,  viz.  The. 
Whole  is  equal  to  all  its  Parts  taken  together  ?  Many  a  one 
knows  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  without  having 
heard,  or  thought  on  that,  or  any  other  Axiom,  by  which  it 
might  be  proved  ;  and  knows  it  as  certainly  as  any  other  Man 
knows,  that  the  Whole  is  equal  to  all  its  Parts,  or  any  other 
Maxim,  and  all  from  the  fame  Reafon  of  Self-evidence  ;  the 
Equality  of  thofe  Ideas  being  as  vifible  and  certain  to  him 
without  that,  or  any  other  Axiom,  as  with  it,  it  needed  no 
Proof  to  make  it  perceived.  Nor  after  the  Knowledge,  That 
the  Whole  is  equal  to  all  its  Parts,  does  he  know  that  one  and 
two  are  equal  to  three,  better  or  more  certainly  than  he  did 
before.  For  if  there  be  any  Odds  in  thofe  Ideas,  the  IVhole 
and  Parts  are  more  obfeure,  or  at  leaft  more  difficult  to  be 
fettled  in  the  Mind,  than  thofe  of  one,  two  and  three.  And 
indeed,  I  think,  I  may  ask  thefe  Men,  who  will  needs  have 
all  Knowledge  befides  thofe  general  Principles  themfelves,  to 
depend  on  general,  innate,  and  Self-evident  Principles,  What 
Principle  is  requifite  to  prove,  that  one  and  one  are  tzuo,  that 
two  and  two  are  four,  that  three  times  two  zvejix  f  Which 
being  known  without  any  Proof,  do  evince,  that  either  all 
Knowledge  does  not  depend  on  certain  pracognita,  or  general 
Maxims,  called  Principles,  or  eilc  that  thefe  are  Principles  ; 
and  if  thefe  are  to  be  counted  Principles,  a  great  part  of  Nu- 
meration will  be  fo.  To  which,  if  we  add  all  the  Self-evident 
Proportions  which  may  be  made  about  all  our  diftindr.  Ideas, 
Principles  will  bealmoit  infinite,  at  leaft  innumerable,  wnich 
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Men  arrive  to  the  Knowledge  of  at  different  Ages;  and  a 
great  many  of  thefe  innate  Principles,  they  never  come  to 
know  all  their  Lives.     But  whether  they  come  in  View  of 
the  Mind  earlier  or  later,  this  is'true  of  them,  that  they  are 
all  known  by  their  native  Evidence,  are  wholly  independent, 
receive  no  Light,  nor  are  capable  of  any  Proof  one  from 
another ;  much  lefs  the  more  particular,  from  the  more  ge- 
neral ;  or  the  more  fimple,  from  the  more  compounded  ;  the 
more  fimple,  and  lefs  abflract,  being  the  mod  familiar,  and 
the  eafier  and  earlier  apprehended.     But  which  ever  be  the 
cleared:  Ideas,  the  Evidence  and   Certainty  of  all  fuch  Pro- 
portions is  in  this,  That  a  Man    fees  the  fame  Idea   to  be 
the  fame   Idea,  and  infallibly   perceives   two   different  Ideas 
to   be   different  Ideas.     For  when  a  Man  has  in  his  Un- 
derstanding the  Ideas  of  one  and  of  two,  the  Idea  of  Yellow, 
and  the  Idea  of  Blue,  he  cannot  but  certainly  know,  that 
the   Idea  of  one  is  the  Idea  of  one,  and  not   the  Idea  of 
two  ;  and  that  the  Idea  of  Yellow  is  the  Idea  of  Yellow, 
and   not  the  Idea   of  Blue.     For  a  Man  cannot  confound 
the  Ideas  in  his  Mind,   which  he  has  diflincl :  That  would 
be  to  have  them  confufed  and  diftinct  at  the  fame  Time, 
which   is  a    Contradiction  :   and    to  have  none   diflindf:,  is 
to    have   no    ufe    of    our  Faculties,    to    have    no   Know- 
ledge   at  all.     And  therefore  what   Idea  foever   is  affirmed 
of  it  felf,  or   whatfoever  two   entire  diflincl:   Ideas  are  de- 
nied one  of  another,  the   Mind  cannot  but   affent  to  fuch 
a  Propofition,  as  infallibly    true,  as   foon    as  it  underflands 
the  Terms,    without    Hefitation  or  need   of  Proof,    or  re- 
garding thofe    made  in   more   general    Terms,    and   called 
Maxims. 

§.  ii.  What  mall  we  then  fay  ?  Are  thefe 
What    ufe    general  Maxims  of  no  Ufe?    By  no  Means; 
thefe  general     tho'  perhaps  their  Ufe  is  not  that  which   it 
Maxims  is  commonly  taken  to  be.     But  fince  doubt- 

bave.  ■  jng  in  the  leaft  of  what  hath  been  by  fome 

Men  afcribed  to  thefe  Maxims,  may  be  apt 
to  be  cry'd  out  againft,  as  overturning  the  Foundations 
of  all  the  Sciences,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  confide r 
them,  with  refpect,  to  other  Parts  of  our  Knowledge,  and 
examine  more  particularly  to  what  Purpofes  they  ferve,  and 
to  what  not. 
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i.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  already  (aid,  that  they 
are  of  no  Ufe  to  prove  or  confirm  lefs  general  felf-evident  Pro- 
portions. 

2.  'Tis  as  plain  that  they  are  not,  nor  have  been  the  Foun- 
dations whereon  any  Science  hath  been   built.     There  is,  I 
know,    a  great  deal  of  Talk,    propagated  from  Scholaftick 
Men,  of  Sciences  and  the  Maxims  on  which  they  are  built  ; 
But  it  has  been  my  ill  Luck,  never  to  meet  with  any  fuch 
Sciences  ;  much  lefs  any  one  built  upon  thefe  two  Maxims, 
What  is,  is  ;  and  It  is  imfojfible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and 
not  to  be.     And  I  would  be  glad  to  be  fhewn  where  any  fuch 
Science  erecled  upon  thefe,  or  any  other  general  Axioms  is 
to  be  found  ;  and  fhould  be  oblig'd  to  any  one  who  would 
lay  before  me  the  Frame  and  Syfiem  of  any  Science  fo  bui't 
on  thefe,    or   any    fuch    like    Maxims,    that   could   not   be 
fhewn  to  ftand  as  firm  without  any  Confideration  of  them. 
I  ask,  Whether  thefe  general  Maxims  have  not  the  fame  Ufe 
in  the  Study  of  Divinity,  and  in  Theological  Queftions,  that 
they  have  in  the  other  Sciences  ?  They  ferve  here  too,  to 
file  nee  Wranglers,  and  put  an  end  to  Difpute.     But  I  think 
that  no  Body  will  therefore  fay,  that  the  Chrifiian  Religion 
is  built  on  thefe  Maxims,  or  that  the  Knowledge  we  have  of 
it,  is  derived  from  thefe  Principles.     'Tis  frcm  Revelation 
we  have  received  it,  and  without  Revelation,  thefe  Maxims 
had  never  been  able  to  help  us  to  it.     When  we  find  out  an 
Idea,  by    whofe    Intervention    we   difcover  the   Connection 
of  two  ethers,  this  is  a  Revelation  from   God  to  us,  by  the 
Voice  of  Reafon.     For  we  then  come  to  know  a  Truth  that 
we  did  not  know  before.     When  God  declares  any  Truth 
to  us,  this  is  a  Revelation  to  us  by   the  Voice  of  his  Spirit, 
and   we  are  advanced   in    our  Knowledge.     But  in  neither 
of  thefe  do  we  receive  our  Light  or  Knowledge  from  Max'nns. 
But  in  the  one  the  Things  themfelves  afford  it,  and  we  fee 
the  Truth  in   them  by  perceiving  their  Agreement  or  Dif- 
agreement.     In  the  ether,  God  himfelf  affords  it  immediately 
to  us,  and  we  fee  the  Truth  of  what  he  fays  in  his  unerring 
Veracity. 

3.  They  are  not  of  ufe  to  help  Men  forward  in  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Sciences,  or  new  Difcoveries  of  yet  unknown 
Truths.  Mr.  Newton,  in  his  never  enough  to  be  admired 
Book,  has  demonftrated  feveral  Propofitions,  which  are  fo 
many  new  Truths,  before  unknown  to  the  World,  and  are 
farther  Advances  in  Mathematical  Knowledge  :  But  for  the 
Difcovcry  of  thefe,  it  was  not  the  general  Maximy  What  is, 
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is  \  or  the  Whole  is  bigger  than  a  Party  or  the  like,  that 
helped  him.  Thefe  were  not  the  Clues  that  led  him  into 
the  Difcovery  of  the  Truth  and  Certainty  ci'  thofe  Proporti- 
ons. Nor  was  it  by  them  that  he  got  the  Knowledge  of"  thofe 
Demonftrations  ;  but  by  finding  out  intermediate  Ideas,  that 
fhewed  the  Agreement  or  Difagieemenc  of  the  Ideas,  as  ex- 
prefled  in  the  Proportions  he  demon llrated.  This  is  the  great 
Exercife  and  Improvement  of  Human  Underftanding  in  the 
enlarging  of  Knowledge,  and  advancing  the  Sciences ;  where- 
in they  are  far  enough  from  receiving  any  Help  from  the  Con- 
templation of  thefe,  or  the  like  magnified  Maxims.  Would 
thofe  who  have  this  traditional  Admiration  of  thefe  Propo- 
fitions,  that  they  think  no  Step  can  be  made  in  Knowledge 
without  the  Support  of  an  Axiom,  no  Stone  laid  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  Sciences  without  a  general  Maxim,  but  diftinguifh 
between  the  Method  of  acquiring  Knowledge,  and  of  com- 
municating, between  the  Method  of  raifing  any  Science,  and 
that  of  teaching  it  to  others  as  far  as  it  is  advanced,  they 
would  fee  that  thofe  general  Maxims  were  not  the  Foun- 
dations on  which  the  firft  Difcoverers  raifed  their  admirable 
Structures,  nor  the  Keys  that  unlocked  and  opened  thole  Se- 
crets of  Knowledge.  Though  afterwards,  when  Schools 
were  erected,  and  Sciences  had  their  Profefibrs  to  teach 
what  others  had  found  out,  they  often  made  ufe  of  Maxims, 
i.  e.  laid  down  certain  Propofitions  which  were  Self-evident, 
or  to  be  received  for  true,  which  being  fettled  in  the  Minds 
of  their  Scholars,  as  unqueftionable  Verities,  they  on  occafion 
made  ufe  of,  to  convince  them  of  Truths  in  particular  In- 
ftances,  that  were  not  fo  familiar  to  their  Minds  as  thofe  ge- 
neral Axioms  which  had  before  been  inculcated  to  them,  and 
carefully  fettled  in  their  Minds.  Though  thefe  particular  In- 
ilances,  when  well  reflected  on,  are  no  lefs  Self-evident  to  the 
Underftanding,  than  the  general  A4axims  brought  to  confirm 
them :  And  it  was  in  thofe  particular  Inftances,  that  the  firft 
Difcoverer  found  the  Truth,  without  the  help  of  the  general 
Maxims :  And  fo  may  any  one  elfe  do,  who  with  Attention 
confiders  them. 

To  come  therefore  to  the  Ufe  that  is  made  of  Maxims. 

i .  They  are  of  Ufe,  as  has  been  obferved,  in  the  ordinary 
Methods  of  teaching  Sciences  as  far  as  they  are  advanced :  But 
of  little  or  none  in  advancing  them  farther. 

2.  They  are  of  Ufe  in  Difputes,  for  the  filencing  of  obfti- 
nate  Wranglers,  and  bringing  thofe  Contefts  to  fome  Con- 
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dufion.  Whether  a  need  of  them  to  that  End,  came  not  in, 
in  the  Manner  following,  I  crave  leave  to  Enquire.  The 
Schools  having  made  Difputation  the  Touch-ftone  of  Mens 
Abilities,  and  the  Criterion  of  Knowledge,  adjudged  Victory 
to  him  that  kept  the  Field ;  and  he  that  had  the  laft  Word, 
was  concluded  to  have  the  better  of  the  Argument,  if  not  of 
the  Caufe.  But  becaufe  by  this  Means  there  was  like  to  be 
no  Decifion  between  skilful  Combatants,  whilft  one  never  fail- 
ed of  a  medius  terminus  to  prove  any  Propofition,  and  the 
other  could  as  conftantly,  without,  or  with  a  Diftindtion, 
deny  the  Major  or  Minor.  To  prevent,  as  much  as  could 
be,  the  running  out  of  Difputes  into  an  endlefs  Train  of 
Syllogifms,  certain  general  Proportions,  moft  of  them  indeed 
felf-evident,  were  introduced  into  the  Schools ;  which  be- 
ing fuch  as  all  Men  allowed  and  agreed  in,  were  looked  on 
as  general  Mcafures  of  Truth,  and  ferved  inftead  of  Prin- 
ciples, (where  the  Difputants  had  not  laid  down  any  other 
between  them)  beyond  which  there  was  no  going,  and 
which  muft  not  be  receded  from  by  either  Side.  And  thus 
thefe  Maxims  getting  the  Name  of  Principles,  beyond 
which  Men  in  Difpute  could  not  retreat,  were  by  Miltake 
taken  to  be  the  Originals  and  Sources  from  whence  all  Know- 
ledge began,  and  the  Foundations  whereon  the  Sciences  were 
built ;  becaufe  when  in  their  Difputes  they  came  to  any  of 
thefe,  they  flopped  there,  and  went  no  further,  the  Matter 
was  determined.  But  how  much  this  is  a  Miftake,  hath  been 
already  fhewn. 

This  Method  of  the  Schools,  which  have  been  thought 
the  Fountains  of  Knowledge,  introduced,  as  I  fuppofe,  the 
like  Ufe  of  thefe  Maxims,  into  a  great  part  of  Converfation 
out  of  the  Schools,  to  flop  the  A4ouths  of  Cavillers,  whom 
any  one  is  excufed  from  arguing  any  longer  with,  when  they 
deny  thefe  general  felf-evident  Principles  received  by  all  rea- 
fonable  *Men,  who  have  once  thought  of  them  ;  but  yet 
their  Ufe  herein  is  but  to  put  an  End  to  Wrangling.  They 
in  Truth,  when  urged  in  fuch  Cafes,  teach  nothing :  that 
is  already  done  by  the  intermediate  Ideas  made  ufe  of  in  the 
Debate,  whole  Connection  may  be  feen  without  the  Help  of 
thole  Maxims,  and  fo  the  Truth  known  before  the  Maxim 
is  produced,  and  the  Argument  brought  to  a  firft  Principle. 
Men  would  give  ofFa  wrong  Argument  before  it  came  to 
tliat,  if  in  their  Difputes  they  propofed  to  themfelves  the  find- 
ing and  embracing  of  Truths,  and  not  a  Conteft  for  Vi£to- 
rv.     And  tho»  Maxims  have  their  Ufe-  to  put  a  Stop  to  their 
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Pervcrfenefs,  whofe  Ingenuity  fhould  have  yielded  fooner. 
But  the  Method  of  the  Schools  having  allowed  and  encoura- 
ged Men  to  oppofe  and  refill  evident  Truth,  till  they  are 
baffled,  *.  e.  till  they  are  reduced  to  contradict  themfelves, 
or  fome  eftablifhed  Principle ;  'tis  no  Wonder  that  they 
fhould  not,  in  civil  Converfation,  be  afliamed  of  that  which 
in  the  Schools  is  counted  a  Virtue  and  a  Glory,  viz.  obftinately 
to  maintain  that  Side  of  the  Queftion  they  have  chofen, 
whether  true  or  falle,  to  the  laft  Extremity,  even  after  Con- 
viction. A  ftrange  way  to  attain  Truth  and  Knowledge  ; 
and  that  which  I  think  the  rational  Part  of  Mankind,  not 
corrupted  by  Education,  could  fcarce  believe  fhould  ever  be 
admitted  amonglr.  the  Lovers  of  Truth,  and  Students  of  Re- 
ligion or  Nature,  or  introduced  into  the  Seminaries  of  thofe 
who  are  to  propagate  the  Truths  of  Religion  or  Philofophy 
amongft  the  Ignorant  and  Unconvinced.  How  much  fuch  a 
Way  of  Learning  is  likely  to  turn  young  Mens  Minds  from  the 
fincere  Search  and  Love  of  Truth  ;  nay,  and  to  make  them 
doubt  whether  there  is  any  fuch  Thing,  or  at  leaft  worth  the 
adhering  to,  I  fhall  not  now  enquire.  This  I  think,  that  ba- 
ting thofe  Places  which  brought  the  Peripatetick  Philofophy 
into  their  Schools,  where  it  continued  many  Ages,  without 
teaching  the  World  any  thing  but  the  Art  of  Wrangling  ;  thefe 
Maxims  were  no  where  thought  the  Foundation  on  which  the 
Sciences  were  built,  nor  the  great  Helps  to  the  Advacement 
of  Knowledge. 

As  to  thefe  general  Maxims  therefore,  they 
What   Ufe     are^  as  j  |iave  faj^  0f  g,-eat  Ufe  in  Difputes, 

Maxims  t0JhP  the  Mouths  °lthe  lVran&leri  i  but  not  of 

i  much  Ufe  to  the  Difcovery  of  unknown  Truths, 

or  to  help  the  Mind  forwards  in  its  Search  after 
Knowledge :  For  whoever  began  to  build  his  Knowledge 
on  this  general  Propofition,  What  is,  is;  or  it  is  impojjible 
for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be ;  and  from  either  of 
thefe,  as  from  a  Principle  of  Science,  deduced  a  S)ftem  of 
ufeful  Knowledge  ;  wrong  Opinions  often  involving  Con- 
tradictions, one  of  thefe  Maxims,  as  a  Touch-ftone,  may 
ferve  well  to  fhew  whither  they  lead.  But  yet,  however 
fit  to  lay  open  the  Abfurdity  or  Miftake  of  a  Man's  Reafon- 
ing  or  Opinion,  they  are  of  very  little  Ufe  for  enlightning  the 
Underftanding  ;  and  it  will  not  be  found,  that  the  Mind 
receives  much  Help  from  them  in  itsProgrefs  in  Knowledge  ; 
which  would  be  neither  lefs,  nor  lefs  certain,  were  thefe 
swo  general  Proportions,  never  thought  on.     'Tis  true,  as  I 
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have  faid,  they  fometimes  ferve  in  Argumentation  to  flop 
a  Wrangler's  Mouth,  by  fhewing  the  Abfurdity  of  what  he 
faith,  and  by  expofing  him  to  the  Shame  of  contradicting 
what  all  the  World  knows,  and  he  himfelf  cannot  but  own 
to  be  true.  But  it  is  one  Thing  to  (hew  a  Man  that  he  is  in  an 
Error,  and  another  to  put  him  in  PofTeflion  of  Truth  ;  and 
I  would  fain  know  what  Truths  thefe  two  Proportions  are  able 
to  teach,  and  by  their  Influence  make  us  know,  which  we 
did  not  know  before,  or  could  not  know  without  them. 
Let  us  reafon  from  them,  as  well  as  we  can,  they  are  only 
about  identical  Predications,  and  Influence^  if  any  at  all,  none 
but  fuch.  Each  particular  Propofition  concerning  Identity 
or  Diverfity,  is  as  clearly  and  certainly  known  in  it  felf,  if 
attended  to,  as  either  of  thefe  general  ones  ;  only  thefe 
general  ones,  as  ferving  in  all  Cafes,  are  therefore  more 
inculcated  and  infifted  on.  As  to  other  lcfs  general  Maxims, 
many  of  them  are  no  more  than  bare  verbal  Propofitions, 
and  teach  us  nothing  but  the  Refpecf.  and  Import  of  Names 
one  to  another.  The  Whole  is  equal  to  all  its  Parts :  What 
real  Truth,  I  befeech  you,  does  it  teach  us  ?  What  more  is 
contained  in  that  Maxim,  than  what  the  Signification  of  the 
"Word  Totum,  or  the  Whole,  does  of  it  felf  import  ?  And 
he  that  knows  that  the  Word  Whole  ftands  for  what  is  made 
up  of  all  its  Parts,  knows  very  little  lefs,  than  that  the 
Whole  is  equal  to  all  its  Parts.  And  upon  the  fame  Ground, 
I  think  that  this  Propofition,  A  Hill  is  higher  than  a  Valley , 
and  feveral  the  like,  may  alfo  pafs  for  Maxims.  But  yet 
Matters  of  Mathematicks,  when  they  would,  as  Teachers  of 
what  they  know,  initiate  others  in  that  Science,  do  not  with- 
out Reafon  place  this,  and  fome  other  fuch  Maxims,  at  the 
Entrance  of  their  Syjiems,  that  their  Scholars,  having  in  the 
Beginning  perfectly  acquainted  their  Thoughts  with  thefe 
Propofitions  made  in  fuch  general  Terms,  may  be  ufed  to 
make  fuch  Reflections,  and  have  thefe  more  general  Pro- 
pofitions, as  formed  Rules  and  Sayings,  ready  to  apply  to  all 
particular  Cafes.  Not  that  if  they  be  equally  weighed,  they 
are  more  cli:ar  and  evident  than  the  particular  Inltances  they 
are  brought  to  confirm  :  But  that  being  more  familiar  to 
the  Mind,  the  very  naming  thenv  is  enough  to  fatisfy  the 
Understanding.  But  this,  I  fay,  is  more  from  our  Cuflom 
of  ufing  them,  and  the  Eftablifhment  they  have  got  in  our 
Minds,  by  our  often  thinking  of  them,  than  from  the  different 
Evidence  of  the  Things.  But  before  Cuffom  has  fettled 
'•-'  '  and  Reafoning  in  ojr  Minds,  I  am 
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apt  to  imagine  it  is  quite  otherwife ;  and  that  the  Child, 
when  a  part  of  his  Apple  is  taken  away,  knows  it  better  in 
that  particular  Inftance,  than  by  this  general  Propofition, 
The  Whole  is  equal  to  oil  its  Parts  ;  and  that  if  one  of  thefe 
have  need  to  be  confirmed  to  him  by  the  other,  the  general  . 
has  more  need  to  be  let  into  his  Mind  by  the  particular,  than 
the  particular  by  the  general.  For  in  particulars,  our 
Knowledge  begins,  and  fo  fpreads  it  felf  by  Degrees,  to 
Generals  j  though  afterwards  the  Mind  takes  the  quite 
contrary  Courfe,  and  having  drawn  its  Knowledge  into 
as  general  Propofitions  as  it  can,  makes  thofe  familiar  to 
its  Thoughts,  and  accuftoms  it  felf  to  have  recourfe  to 
them,  as  to  the  Standards  of  Truth  and  Falfhood.  By 
which  familiar  Ufe  of  them,  as  Rules  to  meafure  the  Truth 
of  other  Propofitions,  it  Comes  in  time  to  be  thought,  that 
more  particular  Propofitions  have  their  Truth  and  Evidence 
from  their  Conformity  to  thefe  more  general  ones,  which, 
in  Difcourfe  and  Argumentation,  are  fo  frequently  urged, 
and  conftantly  admitted.  And  this  I  think  to  be  the  Rea- 
fon  why  among  fo  many  felf-evident  Propofitions,  the  moil 
general  only  have  had  the  Title  of  Maxims. 

§.  1 2.  One  thing  farther,  I  think,  it  may  not 

Maxims,  if    be  amifs  to  obferve  concerning  thefe  general 

Care  be  not      Maxims,  that  they  are  fo  far  from  improving 

m^f  Words      °r  eftablilhinS  our  Minds  in  true  Knowledge, 
J    •'.  '     that  if  our  Notions  be  wrong;,  loofe,  or  unfted- 

t/iay    prove  Vi-» 

Contradicli-       ^y>  and    we  refign  UP  our  Thoughts  to  the 
onSm  Sound  of  Words,    rather  than  fix    them  on 

fettled  determined  Ideas  of  Things  ;  I  fay 
thefe  general  Maxims  will  ferve  to  confirm  us  in  Mi  flakes ; 
and  in  fuch  a  way  of  Ufe  of  Words  which  is  molt  common, 
will  ferve  to  prove  Contradictions  :  v.  g.  He  that  with  Des 
Caries  fhall  frame  in  his  Mind  an  Idea  of  what  he  calls  Body, 
to  be  nothing  but  Extenfion,  may  eafily  demonftrate,  that 
there  is  no  Vacuiun,  i.  e.  no  Space  void  of  Body,  by  this 
Maxim,  What  is,  is :  For  the  Idea  to  which  he  annexes  the 
Name  Body,  being  bare  Extenfion,  his  Knowledge  that 
Space  cannot  be  without  Body  is  certain  :  For  he  knows  his 
own  Idea  of  Extenfion  clearly  and  diftin&ly,  and  knows  that 
it  is  what  it  is,  and  not  another  Idea,  though  it  be  called 
by  thefe  Three  Names,  Extenfion,  Body,  Space.  Which 
Three  Words  Handing  for  one  and  the  fame  Idea,  may  no 
doubt,  with  the  fame  Evidence  and  Certainty,  be  affirmed  one 
of  another,   as  each  of  it  feif:  And  it  is  as  certain,  that  whilft 
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I  ufe  them  all  to  ftand  for  one  and  the  fame  Idea,  this  Pre- 
dication is  as  true  and  identical  in  its  Signification,  That  Space 
is  Body,  as  this  Predication  is  true  and  identical,  that  Body  is 
Body,  both  in  Signification  and  Sound. 

§.13.  But  if  another  fhall  come,  and  make  to 
himfelf  another  Idea,   different  from  Des  Car-         Inftance  in 
tes's  of  the  Thing,  which  yet,  with  Des  Cartes,     Vacuum. 
he  calls  by  the  lame  Name  Body,  and  make 
his  Idea,  which  he  exprefles   by  the  Word  Body,  to  be  of  a 
Thing  that  hath  both  Extenfion  and  Solidity  together,  he  will 
as  eafily  demonftrate,  that  there  may  be  a  Vacuum,  or  Space 
without  a  Body,  as  Des  Cartes  demonftrated  the  contrary.   Be- 
caufe  the  Idea  to  which  he  gives  the  Name  Space,   being  bare- 
ly the  limple  one  of  Extenfion ;  and  the   Idea,  to  which   he 
gives  the  Name  Body,  being  the  complex  Idea  ol   *     itnfion 
and    Refijiibility,  or  Solidity  together   in  the    fame   Subject, 
thefe  two  Ideas  are  not  exactly  one  and  the  fame,  but  in  the 
Underftanding  as  didinc!  asthe  Ideas  of  One  and  Two,  White 
and  Black,  or  as  of  Corporeity  and   Humanity,  if  I  may   ufe 
thofe  barbarous  Terms  :  AnJ  therefore  the  Predication  oi  them 
in  our  Minds,  or  in  Words  Handing  for  them,  is  not  identical, 
but  the  Negation  of  them  one  of  another ;  viz.  this  Propor- 
tion, Extenfion,  or  Space  is  not  Body,  is  as  true  and  evident- 
ly certain,  as  this  Maxim,  It  is  impsjfible  for  the  fame  Thing 
to  be,  and  not  to  be,  can  make  any  l^ropofuion. 
§.  1 4.  But  yet,  though  both  thefe  Propofiti- 
ons  (as  you  fee)  may  be  equally  demonftrated,       rttP  F^ft- 
viz.  that  there  may   be  a   Vacuum,  and  that     ena  0ffhinzs 
there  cannot  be  a  Vacuum,    by  thefe  two  certain     without  us* 
Principles,  (viz.)  IV hat  is,  is,    and  the  fame 
Thing  cannot  be,  and  not  be;  yet  neither  of  thefe  Principles  will 
lerve  to  prove  to  us,  that  any,  or  what  Bodies  do  exift  :  For 
that  we  are  left  to  our  Senfes,  to  difcover  to  us  as  far  as  they 
can.     Thofe  univerfal  and  felf-evident  Principles,  being  only 
our  confrant,  clear,  anddiltindt.  Knowledge  of  our  own  Ideas, 
more  general  or  comprehenfive,  can  allure  us  of  nothing  that 
pailes  without   the   Mind,  their    Certainty    is   founded  only 
upan  the  Knowledge  we  have  of  each  Idea  by  it  fell,  and  of 
its   Diitinclion    hum    others  ;    about   which   we   cannot  be 
miltaken  whilft  they  are  in  our  Minds,  though  we  may,  and 
otten  are  miftaken,  when  we  retain  the  Names  without  the 
Ideas  ,  or  ufe  them  confufedly,  fometimes  for  one,  and  fome- 
times  for  another  Idea.     In  which  Cafes,  the  Force  of  thefe 
Axioms,  reaching  only  to  the  Sound,  and  not  the  Significa-- 
Vol.  II,  Q_  tioa 
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tion  of  the  Words,  ferves  only  to  lead  us  into  Confufion,  Mi- 
ftake,  and  Error.  '  lis  to  fhew  Men,  that  thefe  Maxims, 
however  cry'd  up  for  the  great  Guards  to  Truth,  will  not  fe- 
cure  them  from  Error  in  a  carelefs  loofe  Ufe  of  their  Words, 
that  I  have  made  this  Remark.  In  all  that  is  here  fuggefted 
concerning  their  little  Ufe  for  the  Improvement  of  Knowledge, 
or  dangerous  Ufe  in  undetermined  Ideas,  I  have  been  far 
enough  from  faying  or  intending  they  fhould  be  laid  afide, 
as  fome  have  been  too  forward  to  charge  me.  I  affirm  them 
to  be  Truths,  felf-evident  Truths;  and  fo  cannot  be  laid  afide. 
As  far  as  their  Influence  will  reach,  'tis  in  vain  to  endeavour, 
nor  would  I  attempt  to  abridge  it.  But  yet  without  any  In- 
jury to  Truth,  or  Knowledge,  I  may  have  Reafon  to  think 
their  Ufe  is  not  anfwerable  to  the  great  Strefs  which  feems 
to  be  laid  on  them,  and  I  may  warn  Men  not  to  make  an  ill 
Ufe  of  them,  for  the  confirming  themfelves  in  Error. 

§.15.  But  let  them  be  of  what  Ufe  they 
Their  Applica-  W1^  m  verbal  Proportions,  they  cannot  difco- 
tion  dangerous  ver  or  prove  to  us  the  leaft  Knowledge  of  the 
about  complex  Nature  of  Subftances,  as  they  are  found  and 
Ideas,  exift  without  us,  any  farther  than  grounded  on 

Experience.  And  though  the  Confequence  of 
thefe  two  Propofitions,  called  Principles,  be  very  clear,  and 
their  Ufe  not  dangerous  or  hurtful,  in  the  Probation  of  fuch 
Things,  wherein  there  is  no  need  at  all  of  them  for  Proof,  but 
fuch  as  are  clear  by  themfelves  without  them,  viz.  where 
our  Ideas  are  determined,  and  known  by  the  Names  that 
ftand  for  them  :  Yet  when  thefe  Principles,  viz.  IVbat  is,  is; 
and,  //  is  impsjfible  for  the  fame  Thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be, 
are  made  ufe  of  in  the  Probation  of  Propofitions,  wherein  are 
Words  Handing  for  complex  Ideas,  v.  g.  Man,  Horfe,  Gold, 
Vcrtue ;  there  they  are  of  infinite  Danger,  and  mofr.  com- 
monly make  Men  receive  and  retain  Falfhood  for  manifeft 
Truth,  and  Uncertainty  for  Demonftration:  upon  which  fol- 
lows Error,  Obfiinacy,  and  all  the  Mifchiefs  that  can  happen 
from  wrong  Reafoning.  The  Reafon  whereof  is  not,  that  thefe 
Principles  are  iefs  true,  or  of  lefs  Force  in  proving  Propofitions 
made  of  Terms  ftanding  for  complex  Ideas,  than  where  the 
Propofitions  are  about  limple  Ideas.  But  becaufe  Men  mi- 
itake  generally,  thinking  that  where  the  fame  Terms  are 
preferved,  the  Propofitions  are  about  the  fame  Things,  tho' 
the  Ideas  they  fiand  for,  are  in  Truth  different.  Therefore 
thefe  Maxims  are  made  ufe  of  to  fupport  thofe,  which  in 
Sound  and  Appearance  are  contradictory  Propofitions  j  as  is 

clear 
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clear  in  the  Demonstrations  above-mentioned  about  a  Vacuum. 
So  that  whiltt  Men  take  Words  for  Things,  as  ufiully  uiey 
do,  thefe  Maxims  may  and  do  commonly  fcrve  to  prove 
contradictory  Propofitions :  As  fhall  yet  be  farther  made 
mahifeft. 

§.  16.  For  Inftance:  Let  Man  be  that  con- 
cerning which  you  would  by  thefe  firft  Princi-  Inf.cnce  in 
pies  demonlliate  any  thing,  and  we  fJball  fee,  Man. 
that  fo  far  as  Demonstration  is  by  thefe  Prin- 
ciples, it  is  only  verbal,  and  gives  us  no  certain  univerfal  true 
Propofition  or  Knowledge  of  any  Being  exifting  without  us. 
Fir/t,  a  Child  having  framed  the  Idea  of  a.  Man,  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  his  Idea  is  juft  like  that  Picture  which  the  Painter 
makes  of  the  vifible  Appearances  joined  together  ;  and  fuch 
a  Complication  of  Ideas  together  in  his  Understanding,  makes 
up  the  fingle  complex  Idea  which  he  calls  Man,  whereof 
White  or  Flefh-  Colour  in  England  being  one,  the  Child  can 
demonftrate  to  you,  that  a  Negro  is  not  a  Man,  becauSe 
White  Colour  was  one  of  theconltant  fimple  Ideas  of  the  com- 
plex Idea  he  calls  Man :  And  therefore  he  can  demonftrate 
by  the  Principle,  it  is  impojjible  for  the  fame  Thing  to  be, 
and  not  to  be,  that  a  Negro  is  not  a  Man  ;  the  Foundation  of 
his  Certainty  being  not  that  univerfal  Propofition,  which, 
perhaps,  he  never  heard  nor  thought  of,  but  the  clear  di- 
ftincl  Perception  he  hath  of  his  own  fimple  Ideas  of  Black 
and  White,  which  he  cannot  be  perfuaded  to  take,  nor  can 
ever  miftake  one  for  another,  whether  he  knows  that  Maxim 
or  no  :  And  to  this  Child,  or  any  one  who  hath  fuch  an  Idea, 
which  he  calls  Man,  can  you  never  demonftrate  that  a  Man 
hath  a  Soul,  becaufe  his  Idea  of  Man  includes  no  fuch  No- 
tion or  Idea  in  it.  And  therefore  to  him,  the  Principle  of 
JVhat  is,  is,  proves  not  this  Matter  ;  but  it  depends  upon 
Collection  and  Obfervation,  by  which  he  is  to  make  his  com- 
plex Idea  called  Man. 

§.17.  Secondly,  Another  that  hath  gone  farther  in  framing 
?nd  collecting  the  Idea  he  calls  Man,  and  to  the  outward 
Shape  adds  Laughter  and  rational  Difcourfe,  may  demon- 
ftrate, that  Infants  and  Changelings  are  no  Men,  by  this 
Maxim,  //  if  impojjible  for  the  fame  Thing  to  be,  and  not 
to  be :  And  I  have  difcourfed  with  very  rational  Men,  who 
have  actually  deny'd  that  they  are  Men. 

Q_2  §    r8. 
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§.  r8.  Thirdly y  Perhaps  another  makes  up  the  complex 
Idea  which  he  calls  Matty  only  out  of  the  Ideas  of  Body  in 
general,  and  the  Powers  of  Language  and  Reafon,  and  leaves 
out  the  Shape  wholly  :  This  Alan  is  able  to  demonftrate, 
that  a  Man  may  have  no  Hands,  but  be  ^uadrupes,  neither 
of  thofe  being  included  in  his  Idea  of  Man  ;  and  in  whatever 
Body  or  Shape  he  found  Speech  and  Reafon  joined,  that  was 
a  Man  :  Becaufe  having  a  clear  Knowledge  of  fuch  a  com- 
plex Idea,  it  is  certain  that  What  is,  is. 

§.  1 9.  So  that,  if  rightly  confidered,  I  think 
Little  ufe  of    we  may  fay,  that  where  our  Ideas  are  deter- 
tbefe  Maxims     mined  in    our  Minds,    and   have  annexed  to 
in   Proofs  them  by  us  known  and  fteady   Names  under 

where  we  ^ofe  fettled     Determinations,    there   is   little 

have  clear  y   d    qj.         U}  ]{  q{  ^    Maxims,  to 

and  dijhncl  '  A       J  -px.,-  c 

Ideas  prove  the  Agreement  or  Disagreement  of  any 

of  them.  He  that  cannot  difcern  the  Truth  or 
Falfhood  of  fuch  Proportions,  without  the  Help  of  thefe, 
and  the  like  Maxims,  will  not  be  helped  by  thefe  Maxims  to 
do  it :  Since  he  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  know  the  Truth  of 
thefe  Maxims  the mfelves  without  proof,  if  he  cannot  know 
the  Truth  of  others  without  Proof,  which  are  as  (elf-evident 
as  thefe.  Upon  this  Ground  it  is,  that  intuitive  Knowledge 
neither  requires  nor  admits  any  Proof,  one  part  of  it  more  than 
another.  He  that  will  fuppofe  it  does,  takes  away  the  Foun- 
dation of  all  Knowledge  and  Certainty :  And  he  that  needs 
any  Proof  to  make  him  certain,  and  give  his  AlTent  to  this 
Propofition,  that  Tivo  are  equal  to  Two,  will  alio  have  need 
of  a  Proof  to  make  him  admit,  that  What  is,  is.  He  that 
needs  a  Probation  to  convince  him,  that  Two  are  not  Three, 
that  White  is  not  Blacky  that  a  Triangle  is  not  a  Circle,  &c. 
cr  any  other  two  determined  dillincl:  Ideas  are  not  one  ar.d 
the  fame,  will  need  alio  a  Demonftration  to  convince  him, 
that  it  is  impolTibie  for  the  fame  Thing  to  he,  and  not 
to  he. 

§.  20.  And  as  thefe  Maxims  are  of 'little  Ufe 

q.,  .'   r  ,         where  we  have  determined  Ideas,  fo  they  are, 

a../,-  g     ^  I  nave  fnewed,  of  dangerous  Ufe  where  our 

our  Ideas  are     ^eas  are  not  determined  ;  and  where  we  ufe 

confuted.  Words  that  are   not   annexed  to  determined 

Ideasy  but  fuch  as  are  of  a  loofe  and  wandring 

Signification,  fometimes  ftanding  for  one,  and 

fometimes  for  another  Idea  :  from  which  follows  Miftake  and 

Error,  which  thefe  Maxims  (brought  as  Proofs  to  eftablifh 

Pro- 
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Propofitions,  wherein  the  Terms  ftand  for  undetermined  Ide- 
as) do  by  their  Authority  confirm  and  rivet. 


CHAP.     VIII. 

Of  Trifling  Propofitions. 

§.  i."lT7"Hcther    the    Maxims  treated   of  in 

W     the   foregoing   Chapter,    be   of  that       Se™  ?"&' 
Ufe  to  real   Knowledge  as  is  generally  fuppo-     M    j        *!■  * 
fed,  I  leave  to  be  confidered.     This,  I  think,     our  jino'L 
may  confidently   be  affirmed,    that  there   are     ledge. 
univcrfal  Propofitions,  which  tho'  they  be  cer- 
tainly  true,  yet  they  add   no  Light  to  our  Underftandings, 
bring  no  Jncreafe  to  our  Knowledge.     Such  are, 
§.    z.  Firjl,  All  purely    idmihal   Propofiti- 

cns.     Thefe  obvioully,  and   at  firit  blufh,  ap-       ,      .->%  7" 
t    n      o-        •        1  t-  dent  teal  Pro- 

pear  to  contain  no  Inftruction  m  them:  .for     *0rt-0 

when  we  affirm  the  laid  Term  of  it  felt,  whe-  7 
ther  it  be  barely  verbal,  or  whether  it  contains  any  clear  and 
real  Idea,  it  fhews  us  nothing  but  what  we  mult  certainly 
know  before,  whether  Rich  a  Propofition  be  either  made  by, 
or  propofed  to  us.  Indeed,  that  mo  ft  general  one,  IVbat  i 
may  fervc  fometimes  to  fhew  a  Man  the  Abfurdity  he  is  guil- 
ty of,  when  by  Circumlocution,  or  equivocal  Terms,  lie  would 
in  particular  Inflances,  deny  the  fame  Thing  of  it  felf  j  be- 
caufe  no  Body  will  fo  openly  bid  Defiance  to  common  Serife, 
as  to  affirm  vifible  and  direct  Contradictions  in  plain  Word-, : 
Or  if  he  does,  a  Man  is  excufed  if  he  breaks  off  any  farther 
Difcourfe  with  him.  But  yet,  I  think,  I  may  fay,  that  neither 
that  received  Maxim,  nor  any  other  identical  Propofition 
teaches  us  any  thing:  And  tho'  in  fuch  kind  of  Propofitions, 
this  great  and  magnified  Maxim,  boafled  to  be  the  Foundati- 
on of  Demonftration,  may  be,  and  often  is  made  ufe  of  to  con- 
firm them,  yet  all  it  proves,  amounts  to  no  more  than  this, 
That  the  fame  Word  may  with  great  Certainty  be  affirmed  of 
it  felf,  without  any  doubt  of  the  Truth  of  any  fuch  Propofition  ; 
and  let  me  add  alio,  without  any  real  Knowledge. 

§.  3.  For  at  this  Rate,  any  very  ignorant  Perfon,  who  ca^ 
but  make  a  Propofition,  and  knows  what  he  means  when  he 
ikys,  Ay  or  No,  may  make  a  Million  of  Propositions,  of  whofe 

Q.  3  Truths 
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Truths  he  may  be  infallibly  certain,  and  yet  not  know  one 
Thing  in  the  World  thereby  ;  v.  g.  what  is  a  Soul,  is  a  Soul ; 
or  a  Soul  is  a  Soul,  a  Spirit  is  a  Spirit  ;  a  Fetiche  is  a  Fe- 
tiche, &c.  Thefe  all  being  equivalent  to  this  Propofition.  viz. 
What  is,  is  ;  i.  e.  what  hath  Exigence,  hath  Exi/lence  ;  or 
who  hath  a  Soul,  hath  a  Soul.  What  is  tiiis  more  than  trifling 
with  Words?  It  is  but  like  a  Monkey  fhifting  his  Oyftcr  from 
one  Hand  to  the  other  ;  and  had  he  had  but  Words,  might,  no 
doubt,  have  {aid,  Oyfter  in  right  Hand  is  Subjccl,  and  Oyfter 
in  Left  Hand  is  Predicate:  and  fo  might  have  made  a  felf- 
evident  Propofition  of  Oyiler,  /.  e.  Oyjier  is  Oyler;  and  yet 
with  all  this,  not  have  been  one  whit  the  wifer,  or  more  know- 
ing :  And  that  way  of  handling  the  Matter,  would  much  at 
one  have  fatisfied  the  Monkey's  Hunger,  or  a  Man's  Under- 
ftanding ;  and  they  two  would  have  improved  in  Knowledge 
and  Bulk  together. 

I  know  there  are  fome,  who  becaufe  identical  Proportions 
are  felf-evident,  fhew  a  great  concern  for  them,  and  think  they 
do  great  Service  to  Philofophy  by  crying  them  up,  as  if  in 
them  was  contained  all  Knowledge,  and  the  Underftanding 
were  led  into  all  Truth  by  them  only.  I  grant,  as  forwardly  as 
<=iny  one,  that  they  are  all  true,  and  felf-evident.  I  grant  farther, 
ihat  the  Foundation  of  all  our  Knowledge  lies  in  the  Faculty 
we  have  of  perceiving  the  fame  Idea  to  be  the  fame,  and  of 
decerning  it  from  thofe  that  are  different,  as  I  have  fhewn  in 
the  foregoing  Chapter.  But  how  that  vindicates  the  making 
ufe  of  identical  Propofitions,  for  the  Improvement  of  Know- 
ledge, from  the  Imputation  of  Trifling,  I  do  not  fee.  Let  any 
one  repeat,  as  often  as  he  pleafes,  that  the  Will  is  the  Will,  or 
lay  what  Streis  on  it  he  thinks  fit ;  of  what  Ufe  is  this,  and  an 
infinite  the  like  Proportions,  for  the  enlarging  our  Knowledge? 
Let  a  Man  abound  as  much  as  the  plenty  of  Words  which  he 
has,  will  permit  him  in  fuch  Propojitions  as  thefe ;  A  Law  is 
d  Laiv,  and  Obligation  is  Obligation  ;  Right  is  Right,  and 
Wrong  is  Wrong-,  will  thefe  and  the  like  ever  help  him  to  an 
Acquaintance  with  Ethicks  ?  Or  inftrucT:  him  or  others,  in  the 
Knowledge  of  Morality  f  Thofe  who  know  not,  nor  perhaps 
ever  will  know,  what  is  Right,  and  what  is  Wrong,  nor  the 
Meafures  of  them,  can  with  as  much  AfTurance  make  and  in- 
fallibly know  the  Truth  of  thefe  and  all  fuch  Propofitions,  as 
he  that  is  beft  inftructed  in  Morality  can  do.  But  what  Ad- 
vance do  fuch  Propofitions  give  in  the  Knowledge  of  any  thing 
neceliary  or  ufeful  for  their  Condudt  r 

1  He 
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He  would  be  thought  to  do  little  lefs  than  trifle,  who  for 
the  enlightning  the  Underflanding  in  any  part  of  Knowledge, 
fhould  be  bufy  with  identical  Propofitions,  and  infift  on  fuch 
Maxims  as  thefe ;  Subjfance  is  Sub/lance,  and  Body  is  Body  ; 
a  Vacuum  is  a  Vacuum,  and  a  Vortex  is  a  Vortex ;  a  Centaur 
is  a  Centaur,  and  a  Chimesra  is  a  Chimara,  &c.  For  thefe, 
and  all  fuch,  are  equally  true,  equally  certain,  and  equally 
felf-evident.  But  yet  they  cannot  but  be  counted  trifling,  when 
made  ufe  of  as  Principles  of  Inftruction,  and  Strefs  laid  on 
them,  as  Helps  to  Knowledge ;  fince  they  teach  nothing  but 
what  every  one,  who  is  capable  of  Difcourfe,  knows  without 
being  told,  viz.  That  the  fame  Term  is  the  fame  Term,  and 
the  fame  Idea  the  fame  Idea.  And  upon  this  Account  it  was 
that  I  formerly  did,  and  fo  frill  think,  the  offering  and  incul- 
cating fuch  Propofitions,  in  order  to  give  the  Underflanding 
any  new  Light  or  Inlet  into  the  Knowledge  of  Things,  no 
better  than  trifling. 

Inftruition  lies  in  fomething  very  different,  and  he  that 
would  enlarge  his  own,  or  another's  Mind,  to  Truths  he  does 
not  yet  know,  muff  find  out  intermediate  Ideas,  and  then  lay 
them  in  fuch  Order  one  by  another,  that  the  underftanding 
may  fee  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  thofe  in  Queftion. 
Propofitions  that  do  this,  are  inftruclive :  But  they  are  far 
from  fuch  as  affirm  the  fame  Term  of  it  felf ;  which  is  no  way 
to  advance  ones  {e\{  or  others  in  any  fort  of  Knowledge.  It  no 
more  helps  to  that,  than  it  would  help  any  one  in  his  learning 
to  read,  to  have  fuch  Propofitions  as  thefe  inculcated  to  him, 
an  J  is  an  A,  and  a  B  is  a  B;  which  a  Man  may  know  as 
well  as  any  School- Mafter,  and  yet  never  be  able  to  read  a 
Word  as  long  as  he  lives.  Nor  do  thefe,  or  any  fuch  identi- 
cal Propofitions,  help  him  one  jot  forwards  in  the  Skill  of 
Reading,  let  him  make  what  Ufe  of  them  he  can. 

If  thofe  who  blame  my  calling  them  trijiing  Propofitions* 
had  but  read,  and  been  at  the  Pains  to  underlland  what  I  had 
above  writ  in  very  plain  Englijh,  they  could  not  but  have  |»en 
that  by  identical  Propofitions,  I  mean  only  fuch  wherein  the 
fame  Term  importing  the  fame  Idea,  is  affirmed  of  it  felf; 
Which  I  take  to  be  the  proper  Signification  of  identical  Pro- 
pofitions ;  and  concerning  all  fuch,  I  think  I  may  continue  fafe- 
Jy  to  fay,  That  to  propofe"  them  as  im'tnictive,  is  no  better  than 
trifling.  For  no  one  who  has  the  Ufe  of  Reafon,  can  mils  them, 
where  it  is  neceffary  they  fhould  be  taken  Notice  of;  nor 
doubt  of  their  Truth,  when  he  does  take  Notice  of  them, 

Q.4-  But 
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But  if  Men  will  call  Propcfitions  identical,  wherein  the  fame 
Term  is  not  affirmed  of  it  felf,  whether  they  fpeak  more  propejjy 
than  I,  others  may  judge:  This  is  certain,  all  that  they  fay  of 
Proportions  that  are  not  identical,  in  my  Senfe,  concerns  not 
me,  nor  what  I  have  faid  ;  all  that  I  have  faid  relating  to  thofe 
Proportions,  wherein  the  fame  Term  is  affirmed  of  it  felf.  And 
1  would  fain  fee  an  Inftance,  wherein  any  fuch  can  be  made 
ufe  of,  to  the  Advantage  and  Improvement  of  any  one's  Know- 
ledge. Inftances  of  other  kinds,  whatever  Ufe  may  be  made  of 
them,  concern  not  me,  as  n  A  being  fuch  as  I  call  identical. 

zdly,  When  §•  4-  Secondly,  Another  fort  of  Trifling  Pro- 
a  part  of  any  pofitions  is,  when  a  part  of  the  complex  Idea  is 
complex  Idea  predicated  of  the  Name  of  the  IVhole  ;  a  part  of 
is  predicated  the  Definition  of  the  Word  defined.  Such  are  all 
cf  the  whole.  Proportions  wherein  the  Genus  is  predicated  of 
the  Species,  or  more  comprehenfive  of  lefs  comprehenfive 
Terms :  For  what  Information,  what  Knowledge  carries  this 
Propofition  in  it,  viz.  Lead  is  a  Metal,  to  a  Man  who  knows 
the  complex  Idea  the  Name  Lead  ftands  for  ?  All  the  fimple 
Ideas  that  go  to  the  complex  one  fignified  by  the  Term  Metal, 
being  nothing  but  what  he  before  comprehended,  and  fignified 
by  the  Name  Lead.  Indeed,  to  a  Man  that  knows  the  Signi- 
fication of  the  Word  Metal,  aad  not  of  the  Word  Lead,  it  is  a 
Ihorter  way  to  explain  the  Signircation  of  the  Word  Lead, 
by  faying  it  is  a  Metal,  which  at  once  exprefies  feveral  of  its 
fimple  Ideas,  than  to  enumerate  them  one  by  one,  telling  him 
it  is  a  Body  very  heavy,  fufible  and  malleable. 
As  part  of  the  §•  5-  A  ilke   trifling  it   is,   to  predicate  any 

Defiiitio?!  of  other  part  of  the  Definition  of  the  Term  de- 
the  Term  de-  fined,  or  to  affirm  any  one  of  the  fimple  Ideas  of 
fined.  a  complex  one,  of  the  Name  of  the  whole  com- 

plex Idea  ;  as  All  Gold  is  fufible.  For  Fufbility  being  one  of 
the  fimple  Ideas  that  goes  to  the  making  up  the  complex  one 
the  Sound  Gold  ftends  for,  what  can  it  be  but  playing  with 
Sounds,  to  affirm  that  of  the  Name  Gold,  which  is  compre- 
hended in  its  received  Signification?  'T would  be  thought  lit- 
tle better  than  ridiculous,  to  affirm  gravely,  as  a  Truth  of  Mo- 
ment, That  Gold  is  Yellow  ;  and  I  lee  not  how  it  is  any  jot 
more  material  to  fay,  //  ~<s  fufible,  unlefs  that  Quality  be 
left  out  of  the  complex  Idea,  of  which  the  Sound  Gold  is 
the  Mark  in  ordinary  Speech.  What  Inftruction  can  it  carry 
with  it,  to  tell  one  flat  which  he  hath  been  told  already,  or 
he  is  fuppofed  to  know  before  ?  For  I  am  fuppofed  to  know 
the  Signification  of  the  Word  another  ufes  to  me,  or  elfe  he  is 

to 
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to  tell  me.     And  if  I  know  that  the  Name  Geld  ftands  for  this 

complex  Idea  of  Body,  yellow,  heavy,  fujible,  malleable,  'twill 

not  much  inftruct  me  to  put  it  folemnly  afterwards  in  a  Pro- 

pofition,  and  gravely  fay,  All  Gold  is  fufible.     Such  Propofiti- 

ons  can  only  ferve  to  fhew  the  Difmgenuity  of  one,  who  will 

go  from  the  Definition  of  his  own  Terms,  by  reminding  him 

ibmetimes  of  it ;  but  carry  no  Knowledge  with  them,  but  of 

the  Signification  of  Words,  however  certain  they  be. 

$.0.   Every  Man  is  an  Animal,  or  living  Be*-      ,-  „         -, 
1      •  »  •        u         r.-  u       i  *  Inflance  Men 

dy,  is  as  certain  a  rropoiition  as  can  be ;  but  no     andPalf- 

more  conducing  to  the  Knowledge  of  Things,  ' 

than  to  fay,  A  Palfry  is  an  ambling  Horfe,  or  a  neighing  am- 
bling   Animal,    both   being  only    about    the   Signification  of 
Words,  and  make  me  know  but  this,  That  Body,  Senfe,  and 
Motion,  or  Power  of  Senfation  and  Moving,  are  Threeofthoie 
Ideas  that  I  always  comprehend  and  fignify  by  the  Word  Man ; 
and  where  they  are  not  10  be  found  together,  the  Name  Man 
belongs  not  to  that  Thing  :  And  fo  of  the  other,  that  Body, 
Senfe,  and    a    certain   way   of  going,  with  a  certain  kind  of 
Voice,  are  fome  of  thofe  Ideas  which  I   always  comprehend, 
and  fignify  by  the  Word  Palfry  ;  and  when  they  are  not  to 
be    found    together,    the  Name  Palfry  belongs  not  to  that 
Thing.     'Tis  juft  the  fame,  and  to  the  fame  Purpofe,  when 
any  Term  {landing  for  any  one  or  more  of  the  fimple  Ideas, 
that  altogether  make  up  that  complex  Idea  which  is  called  a 
Man,  is  affirmed  of  the  Term  Man  ;  v.  g.  fuppofe  a  Roman 
fignihed  by  the  Word  Homo,  ail  thefe  diftinct  Ideas  united 
in  one  Subject,  Corporeitas,  Senfibilitas,  Potentia  fe  movendi, 
Rationaliias,  Rifbilitas,  he  might,  no  doubt,  with  great  Cer- 
tainty, univerfalJy  affirm  one,  more,  or  all  of  thefe  together  of 
the  Word  Homo,  but  did  no  more  than  fav,  that  the  Word  Ho~ 
7Tio,  in  his  Country,  comprehended  in  its  Signification  all  thefe 
Ideas.  Much  like  a  Rcmanc  e-Kn\ght,  who  by  the  Word  Pal- 
fry  fignified    thefe   Ideas  ;    Body   of  a   certain  Figure,    Four 
legged,  with   Senfe,  Motion,  Ambling,  Neighing,  White,  ufed 
to  have  a  Woman  on  his  Back,  might  with  the  fame  Certainty, 
univerfally  affirm  alfo  any  or  all  of  thefe  of  the  Word  Palfry  ; 
But  did  thereby  teach  no  more,  but  that  the  Word   Palfry 
in  his,  or  Romance  Language,  flood  for  all  thefe,  and  was 
not  to  be  applyed  to  any  Thing,  where  any  of  thefe  was  want- 
ing.    But  he  that  {hall  tell  me,  that  in  whatever  Thing  Senfe, 
Motion,    Reafon,    and    Laughter   were  united,    that  "Thing 
had  actually  a  Notion  of  God,  or  would  be  caft  into  a  Sleep 
by    Opium,    made   indeed    an   inftructive  Propofition  ;    be- 

caufc 
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caufe  neither  having  the  Notion  of  God,  nor  being  caji 
into  fleep  by  Opium,  being  contained  in  the  Idea  fignified 
by  the  Word  Man,  we  are  by  fuch  Propofitions  taught  fome- 
thing  more  than  barely  what  the  Word  Man  ftands  for  : 
And  therefore  the  Knowledge  contained  in  it,  is  more  than 
verbal. 

§.  7.  Before  a  Man  makes  any  Propofition, 

For  this  he  is  fuppoied  to  underftand  the  Terms  he 
teaches  but  ufes  in  it,  or  elfe  he  talks  like  a  Parrot,  only 
the  Signifies-  making  a  Noife  by  Imitation,  and  framing 
Hon  of  Words.  certam  Sounds  which  he  has  learnt  of  others; 
but  not  as  a  rational  Creature,  ufing  them  for 
Si^ns  of  Ideas  which  he  has  in  his  Mind.  The  Hearer  al- 
fo  is  fuppofed  to  underftand  the  Terms  as  the  Speaker  ufes 
them,  or  elfe  he  talks  Jargon,  and  makes  an  unintelligible 
Noile.  And  therefore  he  trifles  with  Words,  who  makes 
fuch  a  Propofition,  which  when  it  is  made,  contains  no 
more  than  one  of  the  Terms  does,  and  which  a  Man  was 
fuppofed  to  know  before,  -v.  g.  a  Triangle  hath  three 
Sides,  or  Saffron  is  yellozv.  And  this  is  no  farther  tole- 
rable, than  where  a  Man  goes  to  explain  his  Terms,  to 
one  who  is  fuppofed,  or  declares  himfelf  not  to  underftand 
him  :  And  then  it  teaches  only  the  Signification  of  that  Word, 
and  the  Ufe  of  that  Sign. 

§.  8.  We  can  know  then  the  Truth  of  two 

But  no  real  Sorts  of  Propofitions,  with  perfect  Certainty  ; 
Knowledge.  the  one  is,  of  thofe  trifling  Propofitions  which 
have  a  Certainty  in  them,  but  'tis  only  a 
verbal  Certainty,  but  not  inftructive.  And,  Secondly,  we 
can  know  the  Truth,  and  fo  may  be  certain  in  Propofi- 
tions, which  affirm  fomething  of  another,  which  is  a  ne- 
ceflary  Confequence  of  its  precife  complex  Idea,  but  not 
contained  in  it.  As  that  the  external  Angle  of  all  Trian- 
gles, is  bigger  tlxin  either  of  the  oppofite  internal  Angles  ; 
which  Relation  of  the  outward  Angle,  to  either  of  the 
oppofite  internal  Angles,  making  no  part  of  the  complex 
Idea  fignified  by  the  Name  Triangle  ;  This  is  a  real  Truth, 
and  conveys  with  it  inftructive  real  Knowledge. 

§.9.  We  nave  utt^e  or  no  Knowledge  of 

enera      rt       wnat  Combinations  there  be  of  fimple  Ideas 
tojttions   eon-         ._.  ,        .      „  ,A  ,     r, 

cernin?  Sub-  exl"ing  together  in  bubftances,  but  by  our 
fiances^areof-  Senfes,  we  cannot  make  any  univerfal  certain 
ten  trlfiing.       Propofitions    concerning    them,    any    farther 

than 
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than  our  nominal  Effences  lead  us  3  which  being  to  a  very- 
few  and  inconfiderable  Truths,  in  refpedt  of  thofe  which 
depend  on  their  real  Conftitutions,  the  general  Propofitions 
that  are  made  about  Sub/lances,  if  they  are  certain,  are  for 
the  moj}  part  but  trifling ;  and  if  they  are  inflruclive,  are 
uncertain,  and  fuch  as  we  can  have  no  Knowledge  of  their 
real  Truth,  how  muchfoeverconflant  Obfervationand  Analogy 
may  affiil  our  Judgments  in  gueffing.  Hence  it  comes  to  pals, 
that  one  may  oiten  meet  with  very  clear  and  coherent  Dif- 
courfes,  that  amount  yet  to  nothing.  For  'tis  plain,  that  Names 
of  fubftantial  Beings,  as  well  as  others,  as  far  as  they  have 
relative  Significations  affixed  to  them,  may  with  great  Truth, 
be  joined  negatively  and  affirmatively  in  Propofitions,  as  their 
relative  Definitions  make  them  fit  to  be  fo  joined  ;  and  Pro- 
pofitions confifling  of  fuch  Terms,  may,  with  the  fame  Clear- 
ncfs,  be  deduced  one  from  another,  as  thofe  that  convey  tbemofl 
real  Truths ;  and  all  this,  without  any  Knowledge  of  the  Na- 
ture or  Reality  of  Things  exifling  without  us.  By  this  Me- 
thod, one  may  make  Demonftrations  and  undoubted  Propofi- 
tions in  Words,  and  yet  thereby  advance  not  one  jot  in  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Truth  of  Things;  v.  g.  he  that  having 
learned  thefe  following  Words  with  their  ordinary  mutual 
relative  Acceptations  annexed  to  them,  v.g.  Sub/lance,  Man% 
Animal,  For//i,  Soul,  Vegetative,  Senfitive,  Rational,  may 
make  feveral  undoubted  Propofitions  about  the  Soul,  without 
knowing  at'all  what  the  Soul  really  is;  and  of  this  Sort,  a  Man 
may  find  an  infinite  Number  of  Propofitions,  Reafonings  and 
Conclufions,  in  Books  of  Metaphyficks,  School-Diviniry,  and 
fome  fort  of  natural  Philofophy ;  and  after  all,  know  as  little 
of  God,  Spirits  or  Bodies,  as  he  did  before  he  fet  out. 

§.  1  o.  He  that  hath  Liberty  to  define,  i.  e. 
determine  the  Signification   of  his  Names  of        And  why. 
Subilances,  (as  certainly  every  one  does  in  Ef- 
fect, who  makes  them  fland  for  his  own  Ideas)  and  makes 
their  Significations  at  a  venture,  taking  them  from  his  own 
or  other  Mens  Fancies,  and  not  from  an  Examination  or  En- 
quiry into  the  Nature  of  Things  themfelves,  may  with  little 
Trouble  demonftrate  them  one  of  another,  according;  to  thofe 
feveral  Refpects,  and  mutual  Relations  he  has  given  them  one 
to  another  ;  wherein,  however  Things  agree,  or  difagree,  in 
their  own  Nature,  he  needs  mind  nothing  but  his  own  No- 
tions, with   the  Names   he  hath    bellowed  upon  them:  But 
thereby  no  more  mcreafes  his  own  Knowledge,  than  he  does 
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Ills  Riches,  who  taking  a  Bag  of  Counter?,  calls  one  in  a  cer- 
tain Place,  a  Pound;  another  in  another  Place,  a  Shilling; 
and  a  third  in  a  third  Place,  a  Penny  %  and  fo  proceeding, 
may  undoubtedly  reckon  right,  and  caft  up  a  great  Sum,  ac- 
cording to  his  Counters  fo  placed,  and  {landing  for  more  or 
Jels,  as  he  pleafes,  without  being  one  jot  the  richer,  or  with- 
out even  knowing  how  much  a  Pound,  Shilling,  or  Penny  is, 
but  only  that  one  is  contained  in  the  other  Twenty  Times,  and 
contains  the  other  Twelve ;  which  a  Man  may  alfo  do  in  the 
Signification  of  Words,  by  making  them  in  refpect  of  one 
another  more  or  lefs,  or  equally  comprehenfive. 

§.  11.  Though  yet  concerning  moft  Words 

ill*  ,      u^    m   Difcourfes,    efpecially    argumentative 

■•rn&  ~  or\f     and  controverfial,  there  is  this  more  to  be  com- 

JrlfiiHg'tiitb  Plained  of>  which  is  the  ™orft  fort  of  trifling, 
them*  anc*  wn'cri  fets  us  yet  farther  from  the  Certain- 

ty of  Knowledge  we  hope  to  attain  by  them,  or 
iind  in  them,  viz.  that  moil  Writers  are  fo  far  from  inftrucl:- 
ing  us  in  the  Nature  and  Knowledge  of  Things,  that  they 
nfe  their  JFords  loofely  and  uncertainly,  and  do  not,  by  ufing 
tnem  conifo.ntly  and  Iteddily  in  the  fame  Significations,  make 
plain  and  clear  Deductions  of  Words  one  from  another,  and 
make  their  Difcourfes  coherent  and  clear,  (how  little  foever 
it  were  inftrucf  ive)  which  were  not  difficult  to  do,  did  they 
not  find  it  convenient  to  fheker  their  Ignorance  oc  Obftinacy, 
under  the  Obfcurity  and  Perplexednefs  of  their  Terms:  To 
which,  perhaps,  Inadvertency  and  ill  Cuftom  do  in  many 
Men  much  contribute. 

Marks  of  ver-  §•  12.  To  conclude,  barely  verbal  Prcpofi- 
bal  Propofiti-  tions  may  be  known  by  thefe  following  Marks  : 
ens.  Firfl,  All  Proportions,  wherein  two  abftrac"f. 

Terms  are  affirmed  one  of  another,  are  barely 
'.'    .    ut,~     about  the  Signification  of  Sounds.     For  fince  no 
firaa  abftrac"t  Idea  can  be  the  fame  with  any  other  but 

it  felf,  when  its  abftract  Name  is  affirmed  of 
any  other  Term,  it  can  fignify  no  more  but  this,  that  it  may, 
or  ought  to  be  called  by  that  Name ;  or  that  thefe  Two  Names 
figriify  the  fame  Idea.  Thus  fhould  any  one  fay,  that  Parfi- 
mony  is  Frugality ,  that  Gratitude  is  fuflice;  that  this  or  that 
Action  is  or  is  not  Temperance ;  however  fpecious  thefe  and 
the  like  Proportions  may  at  fidf.  Sight  feem,  yet  when  we 
come  to  prels  them,  and  examine  nicely  what  they  contain, 
we  fliall  find,  that  it  all  amounts  to  nothing,  but  the  Signifi- 
cation of  thole  Terms. 

§•  13- 
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§.    13.   Secondly,    All    Proportions,    wherein 
a  part  of  the  complex  Idea,  which    any  Term        Secondly,  A 
Hands  for,  is  predicated  of  that  Term,  are  only     ?"rt    f   ^e 
verbal,  v.  g.  to  fay,  that   Gold  is  a  Metal,  or     Zrfj^Jt™ 
heavy.     And   thus   all    Proportions,    wherein     an   cj?r€     °^ 
more  comprehenfive  Words,  called  Genera,  are 
affirmed  of  fubordinate,  or  lefs  comprehenfive,  called  Species 
or  Individuals,  are  barely  verbal. 

When  by  thefe  two  Rules,  we  have  examined  the  Propor- 
tions that  make  up  the  Difcourfes  we  ordinarily  meet  with 
both  in  and  out  of  Books,  we  fhall,  perhaps,  find  that  a  great- 
er part  of  'em  than  is  ufually  fufpected,  are  purely  about  the 
Signification  of  Words,  and  contain  nothing  in  'em,  but  the 
Ufe  and  Application  of  thefe  Signs. 

This,  I  think,  I  may  lay  down  for  an  infallible  Rule,  that 
where-ever  the  diftindt  Idea  any  Word  ftands  for,  is  not  known 
and  confidered,  and  fomething  not  contained  in  the  Idea,  is 
not  affirmed,  or  denied  of  it,  there  our  Thoughts  flick  whol- 
ly in  Sounds,  and  are  able  to  attain  no  real  Truth  or  Falfhood. 
This,  perhaps,  if  well  heeded,  might  fave  us  a  great  deal  of 
ufelefs  Amufement  and  Difpute  ;  and  very  much  fhorten  our 
Trouble  and  Wandring  in  the  fearch  of  real  and  true  Know- 
ledge. 


CHAP.    IX. 


Of  our  Knowledge  of  Exijience, 

§.  1 .  LJ  Itherto  we  have  only  confidered  the 

*^»  Eilences  of  Things,  which  beine;  General  cer- 
only  abftraa  Idea>,  and  thereby  removed  in  tain  ProP°f- 
our  Thoughts  from  particular  Exiftence,  (that  '£&£'"'* 
being   the  proper  Operation  of  the  Mind,  in  xij  ence. 

Abftraclion,  to  confider  an  Idea  under  no  other  Exiftence 
but  what  it  has  in  the  Underftanding)  gives  us  no  Know- 
ledge of  real  Exiftence  at  all.  Where,  by  the  Way,  we 
may  take  Notice,  that  miwrfal  Propo/itions,  of  vvhofe  Truth 
or  Falfhood  we  can  have  certain  Knowledge,  concern  not  Ex- 
igence j  and  farther,  that  all  particular  Affirmations  or  li- 
gations, that  would  not  be  certain,  if  they  were  made  Gene- 
ral, are  only  concerning  Exiftence  ;  they  declaring 

.   - 
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accidental  Union  or  Separation  of  Ideas  in  Things  exifting, 
which  in  their  abftract  Natures,  have  no  known  neceflary 
Union  or  Repugnancy. 

§.  2.  But  leaving  the  Nature  of  Proportions, 

A  threefold  and  different  ways  of  Predication,  to  be  con- 
Knoivledge  of  fidered  more  at  large  in  another  Place,  let  us 
Exijience.  proceed  now  to  enquire  concerning  our  Know- 

ledge of  the  Exijience  of  Things,  and  how  we 
come  by  it.  I  fay  then,  that  we  have  the  Knowledge  of  our 
own  Exijience  by  Intuition  ;  of  the  Exijience  of  G  O  D  by 
Demonftration  j  and  of  other  Things  by  Senfation. 

§.  3.  As  for  our  own  Exiftence,  we  perceive 

Our  Know-  it  fo  plainly,  and  (o  certainly,  that  it  neither 
ledge  of  our  needs,  nor  is  capable  of  any  Proof.  For  no- 
otvn Exijience  thing  can  be  more  evident  to  us,  than  our  own 
is  intuitive.  Exiltence.  /  think,  I  reafm,  1 feel  Pleafure 
and  Pain:  Can  any  ofthefe  be  more  evident 
to  me,  than  my  own  Exiftence?  If  I  doubt  of  all  other 
Things,  that  very  Doubt  makes  me  perceive  my  own  Exiji- 
ence, and  will  not  fuffer  me  to  doubt  of  that.  For  if  I  know 
I  feel  Pain,  it  is  evident  I  have  as  certain  Perception  of  my 
own  Exiftence,  as  of  the  Exiftence  of  the  Pain  I  feel :  Or  if 
I  know  /  doubt,  I  have  as  certain  Perception  of  the  Exiftence 
of  the  Thing  doubting,  as  of  that  Thought  which  I  call  doubt. 
Experience  then  convinces  us,  that  we  have  an  intuitive 
Knowledge  of  our  own  Exijience,  and  an  internal  infallible 
Perception  that  we  are.  In  every  Act  of  Senfation,  Reafon- 
ing  or  Thinking,  we  are  conicious  to  our  felves  of  our  own 
Being  ;  and,  in  this  Matter,  come  not  ihort  of  the  higheft 
Degree  of  Certainty. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    X. 

Of  our  Knowledge  of  the  Exijlence  of  a  GOD. 

§.  1.  TP  Hough  GOD  has  given  us  no  in- 

-■"     nate   Ideas   of  himfelf ;    though   he      Wearecapa- 
has   ftamped    no   original    Characters   on   our     b/e  of  knowing 
Minds,  wherein  we  may  read  his  Being  ;    yet     certainly  that 
having  furniihed    us  with  thofe  Faculties  our     there   is  a 
Minds  are  endowed  with,  he  hath  not  left  him-     GOD. 
fell"  without  Witnefs  ;  fince  we  have  Senfe,  Per- 
ception, and  Reafon,  and  cannot  want  a  clear  Proof  of  him, 
as  long  as  we  carry  our  felves  about  us.     Nor  can  we  juftly 
complain  of  our  Ignorance  in  this  great  Point,  fince  he  has  i'o 
plentifully  provided  us  with  the  Means  to  difcover,  and  know 
him,  fo  far  as  is  neceflary  to  the  End  of  our  Being,  and  the 
great  concernment  of  our  Happinefs.     But  though  this  be  the 
mod  obvious   Truth   that  Reafon  difcovers,  and    though  its 
Evidence  be  (if  I  miftake  not)  equal  to  mathematical  Certain- 
ty ;  yet  it  requires  Thought  and  Attention,  and  the  Mind 
muff,  apply  it  felf  to  a  regular  Deduction  of  it  from  fome  part 
of  our  intuitive   Knowledge,  or  elfc  v/e  fhall  be  as  uncertain 
and  ignorant  of  this,  as  of  other  Propoftions,  which  are  in 
themfelves  capable  of  clear  Demonftration.     To  {hew  there- 
fore, that  we  are  capable  of  knowing,  i.  e.  being  certain  that 
there  is  a  GOD,  and  how  we  may  come  by  this  Certainty,  J 
think  we  need  go  no  farther  than  our  felves,   and  that  undoubt- 
ed Knowledge  we  have  of  our  own  Exiftence. 
§.  z.  I  think  it  is  beyond  Queftion,  that  Man 
has  a   clear    Perception  of  his  own  Being  ;  he         Man  knows 
knows  certainly,  that  he  exifts,  and  that  he  is     that  be  him 
fomething.     He  that  can  doubt,  whether  he  be    fivu' 
any  thing  or  no,  I  fpeak  not  to,  no  more  than 
I  would  argue  with  pure  Nothing,  or  endeavour  to  convince 
Non-entity,  that  it  were  fomething.     It'  any  one  pretends  to  be 
fo  fceptical,  as  to  deny  his  own  Exiftence,  (for  really  to  doubt 
of  it,  is   manifeftly  impoflible)  let  him  for  me  enjoy  his   be- 
loved   Happinefs  of  being  Nothing,  until   Hunger,  or  fome 
other  Pain  convince  him  of  the  contrary.    This  then,  I  think, 
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I  may  take  for  a  Truth,  which  every  one's  certain  Knowledge 
allures  him  of  beyond  the  Liberty  of  doubting,  viz.  that  he  is 
fomcthing  that  actually  exifts. 

§.3.  In  the  next  Place,  Man  knows  by  an 
He  knows  al-  intLntive  Certainty,  that  bare  Nothing  can  na 
fo  that  No-  more  produce  any  real  Being,  than  it  can  be 
thing  cannot  equal  to  two  right  Angles.  If  a  Man  knows  not 
■produce  a  Be-  that  Non-entity,  or  the  Abfence  of  all  Being, 
ing,  therefore  cannot  be  equal  to  two  right  Angles,  it  is  im- 
Jomething  e-  poflible  he  mould  know  any  Demonftration  in 
tetnal.  Euclid.     If  therefore  we  know  there  is  fome 

real  Being,  and  that  Non-entity  cannot  produce 
any  real  Being,  It  is  an  evident  Demonftration,  that  from 
Eternity  there  has  been  fomcthing  ;  fince  what  was  not  from 
Eternity,  had  a  Beginning  ;  and  what  had  a  Beginning,  muft 
be  produced  by  fomcthing  elfe. 

§.  4.  Next,  it  is  evident,  that  what  had  its 
lhat  eternal  Being  and  Beginning  from  another,  muft  alio 
Being  muft  be  have  all  that  which  is  in,  and  belongs  to  its  Be- 
mof  powerful.  [ng  from  another  too.  All  the  Powers  it  has, 
muft  be  owing  to,  and  received  from  the  fame 
Source.  This  eternal  Source  then  of  all  Being,  muft  alfo  be 
the  Source  and  Original  of  all  Power  ;  and  fo  this  eternal  Be- 
ing mujl  be  alfo  the  mojl  powerful. 

§.  5.  Again,  a  Man  finds  in  himfelf  Percept 

And  moft       tion  and  Knowledge.     We  have  then  got  one 

knowing.  £tep  farther  ;  and   we  are  certain  now,  that 

there  is  not  only  fome  Being,  but  fome  knowing 

intelligent  Being  in  the  World. 

There  was  a  Time  then  when  there  was  no  knowing  Be- 
ing, and  when  Knowledge  began  to  be ;  or  elfe,  there  ha3 
been  alfo  a  knowing  Being  from.  Eternity.  If  it  be  faid,  there 
was  a  Time  when  no  Being  had  any  Knowledge,  when  that 
eternal  Being  was  void  of  all  Underftanding  :  I  reply,  that 
then  it  was  impoflible  there  fhould  have  ever  been  any  Know- 
ledge. It  being  as  impoflible  that  Things  wholly  void  of 
Knowledge,  and  operating  blindly,  and  without  any  Per- 
ception, fhould  produce  a  knowing  Being,  as  it  is  impofli- 
ble, that  a  Triangle  fhould  make  it  felf,  Three  Angles  bigger 
than  Two  right  ones.  For  it  is  as  repugnant  to  the  Idea  of 
fenfelefs  Matter,  that  it  fhould  put  into  it  felf  Senfe,  Per- 
ception, and  Knowledge,  as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  Idea  of  a 
Triangle,  that  it  fhould  put  into  it  felf  greater  Angles  than 
two  rigjK  ones. 
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§.  6.  Thus  from  the  Confideration  of  our 
felves,  and  what  we  infallibly  find  in  our  own  And  there* 
Conftitutions,  our  Reafon  leads  us  to  ti,e  fore  God. 
Knowledge  of  this  certain  and  evident  Truth, 
That  there  is  an  eternal,  mofl  powerful,  and  moji  knowing 
Being ;  which  whether  any  one  will  pleafe  to  call  God,  it 
matters  not.  The  thing  is  evident,  and  from  this  Idea  duly 
confidered,  will  eafily  be  deduced  all  thofe  other  Attributes 
which  we  ought  to  afcribe  to  this  eternal  Being.  If  never- 
theless any  one  mould  be  found  fo  fenfelefly  arrogant,  as  to 
fuppofe  Man  alone,  knowing  and  wife,  but  ytt  trie  Product  of 
mere  Ignorance  and  Chance  ;  and  that  all  the  reft  of  the 
Univerle  acted  only  by  that  blind  Hap- Hazard  :  I  fhall  leave 
with  him  that  very  rational  and  emphatical  Rebuke  of  Tully, 
L.  2.  de  Leg.  to  be  confidered  at  his  Leifure,  '  What  can  be 
'  more  fillily  arrogant  and  misbecoming,  than  for  a  Man  to 
'  think  that  he  has  a  Mind  and  Understanding  in  him,  but 
'  yet  in  all  the  Univerfe  befiJe,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  ?  Or 
«  that  thofe  Things,  which  with  the  utmofl  ftretch  of  his 
'  Reafon,  he  can  fcarce  comprehend,  mould  be  moved  and 
*  managed  without  any  Reafon  at  all  ? '  §)uid  ejl  enim  verius, 
quam  neminem  effe  opportere  tarn  Jhdte  arroganiem,  v.t  in  fe 
mentem  &  rationem  putet  ineffe,  in  ccelo  mundoq;  non  putet  ? 
Aut  ea  qua  vix  fumma  ingcnii  ratione  comprehend  at,  nulla 
ratione  tnoveri  putet  ? 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  plain  to  me,  we  have  a  more 
certain  Knowledge  of  the  Exiftence  of  a  God,  than  of  any 
thing  our  Senfes  have  not  immediately  difcovered  to  us.  Nay, 
I  prefume  1  may  fay,  that  we  more  certainly  know  that  there 
is  a  God,  than  that  there  is  any  thing  elfe  without  us.  When 
I  fay  we  know,  I  mean  there  is  fuch  a  Knowledge  within  our 
reach,  which  we  cannot  mifs,  if  we  will  but  apply  our  Minds 
to  that,  as  we  do  to  feveral  other  Enquiries. 

§.  7.  How  far  the  Idea  of  a  mojl  perfecl  Be- 
ing, which  a  Man  may   frame  in  his  Mind,        Qur  j^ea  0f 
does,  or   does    not    prove    the   Exiflence  of  a     a  moft  perfecl 
God,  I  will  not  here  examine.     For  in  the  dif-     Being,  not  the 
ferent  Make  of  Mens  Tempers,  and  Application    file  Proof  of  a 
of  their   Thoughts,  fome   Arguments  prevail     God. 
more  on  one,  and  fome  on  another,  for  the 
Confirmation  of  the  fame  Truth.     But  yet  I  think,  this  I 
may  fay,  That  it  is  an  ill  Way  of  eftablifliing  this  Truth,  and 
filencing  Atheifts,  to  lay  the  whole  Strefs  of  fo  important  a 
Point  as  this,  upon  that  fole  Foundation  :  And  take  fome 
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Mens  having  that  Idea  of  God  in  their  Minds,  (Tor  'tis  evi-* 
dent,  fome  Men  have  none,  and  fome  worfe  than  none,  and 
the  mod  very  different)  for  the  only  Proof  of  a  Deity  ;  and 
out  of  an  Over-fondneis  of  that  darling  Invention,  cafhier,  or 
at  leaft  endeavour  to  invalidate  all  other  Arguments,  and  for- 
bid us  to  hearken  to  thofe  Proofs,  as  being  weak  or  fallacious, 
which  our  own  Exiftence,  and  the  fenfibie  Parts  of  the  Uni- 
verfe  offer  fo  clearly  and  cogently  to  our  Thoughts,  that  I 
deem  it  impoflible  for  a  confidering  Man  to  withftand  them : 
For  I  judge  it  as  certain  and  clear  a  Truth  as  can  any  where 
be  delivered,  That  the  invifible  Things  of  God  are  clearly  feen 
from  the  Creation  of  the  World,  being  underjlood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  Power  and  God-head. 
Though  our  Being  furnifhes  us,  as  I  have  {hewn,  with 
an  evident,  and  inconteftable  Proof  of  a  Deity,  and  I  believe 
no  Body  can  avoid  the  Cogency  of  it,  who  will  but  as  care- 
fully attend  to  it,  as  to  any  other  Demonftration  of  fo  many 
Parts ;  yet  this  being  fo  fundamental  a  Truth,  and  of  that 
Confequence,  that  all  Religion  and  genuine  Morality  depend 
thereon,  I  doubt  not  but  I  fliall  be  forgiven  by  my  Reader, 
if  I  go  over  fome  Parts  of  this  Argument  again,  and  enlarge  a 
little  more  upon  them. 

„       ,.  §.8.  There  is  no  Truth  more  evident,  than 

from  Eterni-  tnat  ^omet^*mg  muff  heffom  Eternity.  I  never 
/y<  yet  heard  of  any  one  fo  unreafonable,  or  that 

could  fuppofe  fo  manifeft  a  Contradiction,  as  a 
Time  wherein  there  was  perfectly  Nothing.  This  being  of 
all  Abfurdities  the  greateft,  to  imagine  that  pure  Nothing, 
the  perfect  Negation  and  Abfence  of  all  Beirigs,  fliould  ever 
produce  any  real  Exiftence. 

It  being  then  unavoidable  for  all  rational  Creatures  to  con- 
clude that  fomething  has  exifted  from  Eternity,  let  us  next 
fee  what  Kind  of  Thing  that  muft  be. 

§.  9.  There  are  but  two  Sorts  of  Beings  in 

Two  Sorts  tne  ^rorld,  that  Man  knows  or  conceives : 
of  Beings,  Co-  Firjl,  Such  as  are  purely  material,  without 
gitative  and  Senfe,  Perception,  or  Thought,  as  the  Clip- 
Incogitative.  pings  of  our  Beards,  and  Parings  of  our  Nails. 
Secondly,  Senfible,  thinking,  perceiving  Be- 
ings, fuch  as  we  find  our  felves  to  be ;  which,  if  you  pleafe, 
we  will  hereafter  call  Cogitative  and  Incogitative  Beings  ; 
which  to  our  prefent  Purpofe,  if  for  nothing  elfe,  arc  perhaps 
better  Terms,  than  material  and  immaterial, 

§•  io% 
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§.  10.  If  then  there  muit  be  fomething  eter- 
nal, let  us  fee  what  Sort  of  Eeing  it  muft  be.  Incogitative 
And  to  that  it  is  very  obvious  to  Reafon,  Being  cannot 
that  it  muft  neceffiirily  be  a  cogitative  Being,  produce  a  co- 
For  it  is  as  impoflible  to  conceive  that  ever  gitathe. 
bare  incogitative  Matter  mould  produce  a 
thinking  intelligent  Being,  as  that  nothing  fhould  of  it  felf 
produce  Matter.  Let  us  fuppofe  any  Parcel  of  Matter  eternal, 
great  or  frnall,  we  (hall  find  it,  in  it  felf,  able  to  produce 
Nothing.  For  Example  Let  us  fuppofe  the  Matter  of  the 
next  Pebble  we  meet  with,  eternal,  clofely  united,  and  the 
Parts  firmly  at  Reft  together,-  if  there  were  no  other  Being  in 
the  World,  muft  it  not  eternally  remain  fo,  a  dead,  inactive 
Lump?  Is  it  poffible  to  conceive  it  can  add  Motion  to  it  felf, 
being  purely  Matter,  or  produce  any  Thing  ?  Matter  then, 
by  its  own  Strength,  cannot  produce  in  it  felf  fo  much  as 
Motion  :  The  Motion  it  has  muft  aifo  be  from  Eternity,  or 
elfe  be  produced  and  added  to  Matter,  by  fome  other  Being 
more  powerful  than  Matter  ;  Matter,  as  is  evident,  having 
not  Power  to  produce  Motion  in  it  felf.  But  let  us  fuppofe 
Motion  eternal  too  ;  yet  Matter,  incogitative  Matter  and  Mo- 
tion, whatever  Changes  it  might  produce  of  Figure  and  Bulk, 
could  never  produce  Thought.  Knowledge  will  ftill  be  as  far 
beyond  the  Power  of  Motion  and  Matter  to  produce,  as  Mat- 
ter is  beyond  the  Power  of  Nothing  or  Non-entity  to  produce. 
And  I  appeal  to  every  one's  own  Thoughts,  whether  he  can- 
not as  eafily  conceive  Matter  produced  by  Nothing,  as  Thought 
to  be  produced  by  pure  Matter,  when  before  there  was  no 
fuch  Thing  as  Thought,  or  an  intelligent  Being  exifting.  Di- 
vide Matter  into  as  minute  Parts  as  you  will,  (which  we  are 
apt  to  imagine  a  fort  of  fpiritualizing,  or  making  a  thinking 
Thing  of  it)  vary  the  Figure  and  Motion  of  it  as  much  as  you 
pleafe,  a  Globe,  Cube,  Cone, 

Prifm,  Cylinder,  C5V.  whofe  (a)  A  Gry  is  -\  of  a  Line, 
Diameters  are  but  1000000th  a  Line —of  an  Inch,  an  Inch  ^ 
Part  oi  a  Gry  (a)  will  operate     of  a  Philofophical  Foot,  a  Phi/o- 

no  otherwife  upon  other  Bodies  /'P*".*1*0"  *  '/  a  Pe.nduum> 

Li      t?   11       ..u  whole  Diadroms,  in  the  Lati- 

of  proportionable  Bulk,    than  t  /  e  A„  „     /,    „ro  „„,i  ,, 

,    ff    *,       ,     .         ,,        J-..  tude of  4c  Degrees,  are  each  e- 

thole  ot  an  Inch  or  hoot  Dia-  qual  t0  one  Secmd  efTimi  or 

meter  ■,  and  you  may  as  ratio-     _^  0fa  Minute.  Ihaveafft 

nally  expect  to  produce  Senfe,     /v' made  ufeoj  this  Meafuri 

Thought,  and  Knowledge,  by     and  the  Parti  of  it,  under  a  dec 

putting  together,  in  a   certain     mal  Divijion,  with  limes 

Figure  and  Motion,  grofs  Par- 

R   2  tic     , 
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tides  of  Matter,  as  by  thofe 
them;  becaufe  1  think  it  would  that  are  the  very  minuteft, 
be  of  general  Convenience,  that  that  do  any  where  exift.  They 
thisjhould  be  the  common  Mea-  knock,  impel,  and  refift  one 
Jure  in  the  Common-wealth  of  another,  juft  as  the  greater  do, 
Letters.  anc|  triat  ;s  z\\  they  can  do.  So 

that  if  we  will  fuppofe  nothing 
firft,  or  eternal;  Matter  can  never  begin  to  be :  If  we  fup- 
pofe bare  Matter,  without  Motion  ;  eternal  Motion  can  never 
begin  to  be :  If  we  fuppofe  only  Matter  and  Motion  firft,  or 
eternal ;  Thought  can  never  begin  to  be.  For  it  is  impoffible 
to  conceive,  that  Matter,  either  with  or  without  Motion, 
could  have  originally  in  and  from  it  felf,  Senfe,  Perception, 
and  Knowledge  ;  as  is  evident  from  hence,  that  then  Senfe, 
Perception,  and  Knowledge,  muft  be  a  Property  eternally  in- 
feparable  from  Matter,  and  every  Particle  of  it.  Not  to  add, 
that  though  our  general  or  fpecifick  Conception  of  Matter 
makes  us  fpeak  of  it  as  of  one  thing,  yet  really  all  Matter  is  not 
one  individual  Thing,  neither  is  there  any  fuch  thing  exifting 
as  one  material  Being,  or  one  Tingle  Body  that  we  know  or  can 
conceive.  And  therefore,  if  Matter  were  the  eternal  firft 
cogitative  Being,  there  would  not  be  one  eternal  infinite  cogi- 
tative Being,  but  an  infinite  Number  of  eternal  finite  cogita- 
tive Beings,  independent  one  of  another,  of  limited  Force, 
and  diftincT:  Thoughts,  which  could  never  produce  that  Or- 
der, Harmony  and  Beauty,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Nature. 
Since  therefore  whatfoever  is  the  firft  eternal  Being,  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  be  cogitative  ;  and  whatfoever  is  firft  of  all  Things, 
muft  neceffarily  contain  in  it,  and  actually  have,  at  leaft,  all  the 
Perfections  that  can  ever  after  exift  ;  nor  can  it  ever  give  to 
another  any  perfection  that  it  hath  not,  either  actually  in  it 
felf,  or  at  leaft  in  a  higher  Degree :  It  neceffarily  follows,  that 
the  firft  eternal  Being  cannot  be  Matter. 

§.  ii.  -/ftheiefcre  it  be  evident,  that  Some- 
Therefore        t^n^  neceffarily  muft  exijl  from  Eternity,  'tis 

tneternal™     alf°  as   cvident    that  that  fomething  muft  ne- 
Wifdom.  ceflarily  be  a  cogitative  Being  :  For  it  is  as  im- 

poflible,  that  incogitative  Matter  mould  pro- 
duce a  cogitative  Being,  as  that  nothing,  or  the  Negation  of 
all  Being,  mould  produce  a  pofitive  Being  or  Matter. 


§.  12. 
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§.  12.  Though  this  Difcovery  of  the  nee cjfary 
Exiffence  of  an  eternal  Mind,  does  fufficiently         Therefore 
lead  us  into  the  Knowledge  of  GOD,    finee  it     there  has  been 
will  hence  follow,  that  all  other  knowing  Be-     an  eternal 
ings  that  have  a  Beginning,  muft  depend  on     "ijdom. 
him,  and  have  no  other  Ways  of  Knowledge, 
or  Extent  of  Power,  than  what  he  gives  them ;  and  therefore 
if  he  made  thofe,  he  made  alfo  the  lefs  excellent  Pieces  of 
this  Univerfe,    all  inanimate    Beings,    whereby    his    Omni- 
faience.  Power  and    Providence    will   be  eftablifhed,  and  all 
his  other   Attributes   neceflarily    follow  :    Yet   to   clear   up 
this  a  little  farther,  we  will  fee  what  Doubts  can  be  raifed 
againit  it. 

§.13.  Firji,  Perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  that 
tho'  it  be  as  clear  as  Demonftration  can  make  Whether  ma- 
rt, that  there  muft  be  an  eternal  Being,  and  terialorno. 
that  Being  muft  alfo  be  knowing  ;  yet  it  does 
not  follow,  but  that  thinking  Being  may  alio  be  material. 
Let  it  be  fo;  it  equally  ftill  follows,  that  there  is  a  GOD: 
For  if  there  be  an  Eternal,  Omnifcient,  Omnipotent  Being, 
it  is  certain,  that  there  is  a  GOD,  whether  you  imagine- 
that  Being  to  be  material  or  no.  But  herein,  I  fuppofe, 
lies  the  Danger  and  Deceit  of  that  Suppofition  :  There 
being  no  way  to  avoid  the  Demonftration,  that  there  is  an 
eternal  knowing  Being,  Men,  devoted  to  Matter,  would 
willingly  have  it  granted,  that  this  knowing  Being  is  mate- 
rial ;  and  then  letting  Aide  out  of  their  Minds,  or  the  Di(- 
courfe,  the  Demonftration  whereby  an  eternal  knowing  Being 
was  proved  neceflarily  to  exift,  would  argue  all  to  be  Matter^ 
and  lb  deny  GOD,  that  is,  an  eternal,  cogitative  Being  ; 
whereby  they  are  fo  far  from  eftablilhing,  that  they  deftroy 
their  own  Hypothefis.  For  if  there  can  be,  in  their  Opinion, 
eternal  Matter,  without  any  eternal  cogitative  Being,  they 
manifeftly  feparate  Matter  and  Thinking,  and  fuppofe  no 
neceflary  Connection  of  the  one  with  the  other,  and  foeftablifh 
the  Neceflity  of  an  eternal  Spirit,  but  not  of  Matter,  fince  it 
has  been  proved  already,  that  an  eternal  cogitative  Being  is 
unavoidably  to  be  granted.  Now,  if  thinking  Matter  may 
be  fepa  rated,  the  eternal  Exijlence  of  Matter  will  not  follow 
from  the  external  Exijlence  of  a  cogitative  Being,  and  they 
fuppofe  it  to  no  Purpofe. 


R  5  §.  1*. 
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§.  1 4.  But  now  let  us  fee  how  they  can  fa- 
Not  materia/,  *  tisfy  themfclves  or  others,  that  this  eternal 
firft,   becauje     thinymg  Bei]lg  „  material. 

7/ Matt!? 'is  Fn^  l  WOuld  askthem>  whether  they  ima- 
xot  cogitative.  Sine  that  a11.  Matter>  every  particle  of  Matter, 
thinks?  This,  I  fuppofe,  they  will  fcarce  fay, 
fince  then  there  would  be  as  many  eternal  thinking  Beings, 
as  there  are  Particles  of  Matter,  and  fo  an  Infinity  of  Gods. 
And  yet,  if  they  will  not  allow  Matter  as  Matter,  that  is, 
every  Particle  of  Matter  to  be  as  well  cogitative  as  extended, 
they  will  have  as  hard  a  Task  to  maKe  out  to  their  own 
Reafons,  a  cogitative  Being  out  of  incogitative  Particles, 
as  an  extended  Being  out  of  unextended  Parts,  if  I  may  fo 
fpeak. 

§.15.  Secondly,  If  all  Matter  does  not  think, 
Secendly,One  J  next  asjCj  whether  it  be  only  one  Atom  that 
r'  i/'.V'  °ne     does  fo?  This  has  as  many  Abfurdities  as  the 

,    ,  '         other:  for  then  this  Atom  of  Matter  muft  be 
cannot   be  '  ,  Tr  ,  .  . 

cogitative.  alone  eternal  or  not.  u  this  alone  be  eternal, 
then  this  alone,  by  its  powerful  Thought  or 
Will,  made  all  the  reft  of  Matter.  And  fo  we  have  the 
Creation  of  Matter  by  a  powerful  Thought,  which  is  that 
the  Materialifts  ftick  at :  For  if  they  fuppofe  one  fingle  think- 
ing Atom  to  have  produced  all  the  reft  of  Matter,  they  can- 
not afcribe  that  Pre-eminency  to  it  upon  any  other  Account, 
than  that  of  its  thinking,  the  only  fuppofed  Difference.  But 
allow  it  to  be  by  fome  other  Way,  which  is  above  our  Con- 
ception, it  muft  be  ftill  Creation,  and  thefe  Men  muft  give 
up  their  great  Maxim,  Ex  nihilo  -nil  fit.  If  it  be  faid,  that 
all  the  reft  of  Matter  is  equally  eternal,  as  that  thinking 
Atom,  it  will  be  to  fay  any  thing  at  pleafure,  though  never 
fo  abfurd :  For  to  fuppoie  all  Matter  eternal,  and  yet  one 
fmall  Particle  in  Knowledge  and  Power  infinitely  above  all  the 
reft,  is  without  any  of  the  leaft  Appearance  of  Reafon  to 
frame  any  Hypothelis.  Every  Particle  of  Matter,  as  Matter, 
is  capable  of  all  the  fame  Figures  and  Motions  of  any  other  ; 
and  I  challenge  any  one  in  his  Thoughts,  to  add  any  Thing 
elfe  to  one  above  another. 

TbirdhASi-  §•  l6'  Thirdi>'>   If  then  neither  one  pecu- 

-,       /.'  „    *  liar  Atom  alone  can  be  this  eternal  thinking; 

ftemofircogi-  _,  .                   ,.    ,,                   „_             .                » 

tative    Mat-  Being,  nor  all  Matter,  as  Matter,  1.  e.  every 

ier,  cannot  be  Particle  of  Matter,  can  be  it,  it  only  remains,, 

cvgit(i!;v:.  that   it  is  fome  certain  Syjiem  of  Matter  duly 
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put  together,  that  is  this  thinking  eternal  Being.  .  This  is 
that  which  I  imagine,  is  that  Notion  which  Men  are  apteft 
to  have  of  GOD,  who  would  have  him  a  material  Being, 
as  moft  readily  fuggefted  to  them,  by  the  ordinary  Conceit 
they  have  of  themfelves,  and  other  Men,  which  they  take- 
to  be  material  Thinking  Beings.  But  this  Imagination,  how- 
ever more  natural,  is  no  lefs  abfurd  than  the  other :  For  to 
fuppofe  the  eternal  thinking  Being  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  a 
Compofition  of  Particles  of  Matter,  each  whereof  is  incogi- 
tative,  is  to  afcribe  all  the  Wifdom  and  Knowledge  of  that 
eternal  Being  only  to  the  Juxtaposition  oi Parts j  than  which, 
nothing  can  be  more  abfurd.  For  unthinking  Particles  of 
Matter,  however  put  together,  can  have  nothing  thereby 
added  to  them,  but  a  new  Relation  of  Pofition,  which  'tis 
impoflible  fhould  give  Thought  and  Knowledge  to  them. 

§.  17.  But  farther,  this  corporeal  Syjlem  ei- 
ther has  all  its  Parts  at  reft,  or  it  is  a  certain        Wh    ,      . 
Motion  of  the  Parts  wherein  its  Thinking  con-      ■**  .■ 

j-  ,1  1 ,-  •      1  r   r>  I  n     n        •      •       1  MOtlQft,    or  at 

lilts,     if  it  be  perfectly  at  Kelt,  it  is  but  one     £e# 
Lump,  and  fo  can  have  no  Privileges  above 
one  Atom. 

If  it  be  the  Motion  of  its  Parts  on  which  its  Thinking  de- 
pends, all  the  Thoughts  there  mull  be  unavoidably  acciden- 
tal and  limited,  fince  all  the  Particles  that  by  Motion  caufe 
Thoughts  being  each  of  them  in  it  felf  without  any  Thought, 
cannot  regulate  its  own  Motions,  much  lefs  be  regulated  by 
the  Thought  of  the  whole,  fince  that  Thought  is  not  the 
Caufe  of  Motion,  (for  then  it  muft  be  antecedent  to  it,  and 
fo  without  it)  but  the  Confequence  of  it,  whereby  Freedom, 
Power,  Choice,  and  all  rational  and  wife  Thinking  or  Act- 
ing, will  be  quite  taken  away  :  So  that  fuch  a  Thinking  Be- 
ing will  be  no  better  nor  wifer,  than  pure  blind  Matter,  fince 
to  refolve  all  into  the  accidental  unguided  Motions  of  blind 
Matter,  or  into  Thought  depending  on  unguided  Motions  of 
blind  Matter,  is  the  fame  Thing  ;  not  to  mention  the  Nar- 
rownefs  of  fuch  Thoughts  and  Knowledge  that  muft  depend 
on  the  Motion  of  fuch  Parts.  But  there  needs  no  Enumera- 
tion of  any  more  Abfurdities  and  Insolubilities  in  this  Hy- 
pothecs, (however  full  of  them  it  be)  than  that  before-men- 
tioned ;  fince  let  this  Thinking  Syftem  be  all,  or  a  part 
of  the  Matter  of  the  Univerfe,  it  is  impoflible  that  any  one 
Particle  fhould  either  know  its  own,  or  the  Motion  of  an- 
other Particle,  or  the  whole  know  the  Motion  of  every  Pa- 
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ticular ;  and  fo  regulate  its  own  Thoughts  or  "  Lotions,  or 
indeed  have  any  Thought  refulting  from  fuch  M    ion. 

§.  iS.  Others  would    have    Matter   to    be 
Matter  not     eternal,    notwithstanding  that  they  allow   an 
eo-eterr.al  eternal,  cogitative,    immaterial  Bting.     This, 

with  an  eter-     th0'  jt  take  not  awav   tne  ^e'wg  or"  a   GOD, 
nal  Mind.  yet  £ince  \t  acnies  one  and  the  Firft  great  Piece 

of  his  Workmanfhip,  the  Creation,  let  us  con- 
sider it  a  little.  Matter  mult  be  allowed  eternal :  Why  ? 
Becaufe  you  cannot  conceive  how  it  can  be  made  out  of 
Nothing;  why  do  you  not  alfo  think  your  felf  eternal?  You 
will  ani'wer  perhaps,  becaufe  about  Twenty  or  Forty  Years 
fince,  you  began  to  be.  But  if  I  ask  you  what  that  Tou  is, 
which  began  then  to  be,  you  can  fcarce  :ell  me.  The  Mat- 
ter whereof  you  are  made,  began  not  then  to  be ;  for  if  it 
did,  then  it  is  not  eternal;  but  it  began  to  be  put  together 
in  fuch  a  Fafhion  and  Frame  as  makes  up  your  Body  ;  but 
yet  that  Frame  of  Particles  is  not  you,  it  makes  not  that 
thinking  Thing  you  arej  (for  I  have  now  to  do  with  one, 
who  allows  an  eternal,  immaterial,  thinking  Being,  but 
would  have  unthinking  Matter  eternal  too :)  therefore  when 
did  that  thinking  Thing  begin  to  be  ?  If  it  did  never  begin 
to  be,  then  have  you  always  been  a  thinking  Thing  from  E- 
ternity  ;  the  Abfurdity  whereof  I  need  not  confute,  till  I 
meet  with  one  who  is  fo  void  of  Understanding,  as  to  own 
it.  If  therefore  you  can  allow  a  thinking  Thing  to  be  made 
out  of  Nothing,  (as  all  Things  that  are  not  eternal  muft  be) 
why  alfo  can  you  not  allow  it  poflible  for  a  material  Being 
to  be  made  out  of  Nothing,  by  an  equal  Power,  but  that 
you  have  the  Experience  of  the  one  in  View,  and  not  of  the 
other  ?  Though,  when  well  confidered,  Creation  of  a  Spirit 
wirl  be  found  to  require  no  lefs  Power,  than  the  Creation  of 
Matter.  Nay,  pofiibly,  if  we  would  emancipate  our  felves 
from  vulgar  Notions,  and  raife  our  Thoughts  as  far  as  they 
would  reach,  to  a  clofer  Contemplation  of  Things,  we  might 
be  able  to  aim  at  fome  dim  and  feeming  Conception  how 
Matter  might  at  firft  be  made,  and  begin  to  exift  by  the  Pow- 
er of  that  eternal  firft  Being  ;  but  to  give  Beginning  and 
Being  to  a  Spirit,  would  be  found  a  more  inconceivable 
EffecT:  of  Omnipotent  Power.  But  this  being  what  would 
perhaps  lead  us  too  far  from  the  Notions  on  which  the  Phi- 
lofophy  now  in  the  World  is  built,  it  would  not  be  pardonable 
to  deviate  fo  far  from  them,  or  to  enquire  fo  far  as  Grammar 

it 
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it  (elf  would  authorize,  if  the  common  fettled  Opinion  op- 
pofes  it ;  efpecially  in  this  Place,  where  the  received  Doctrine 
ferves  well  enough  to  our  prefent  Purpofe,  and  leaves 
this  part:  doubt,  that  the  Creation  or  Beginning  of  any  one 
SUBSTANCE  out  of  Nothing,  being  once  admitted, 
the  Creation  of  all  other,  but  the  CREATOR  himfelf, 
may,  with  the  fame  Eafe,  be  fuppofed. 

§.  19.  But  you  will  fay,  Is  it  not  impoffi- 
ble   to    admit   of  the   making   any    Thing  out         Matter  not 
of  Nothing,  fmce  we  cannot  poflibly  conceive     co-eternal 
it?  I   anfwer,  No;    1.  Becaufe  it  is  not  rea-     Wlt,h-^1  e!er' 
fonable  to  deny  the  Power  of  an  infinite  Being,  Mind. 

becaufe  we  cannot  comprehend  its  Operations. 
We  do  not   deny   our  Effects  upon   this  Ground,  becaufe 
we  cannot  poflibly  conceive  the  Manner  of  their  Production. 
We  cannot  perceive  how  any  Thing  but  Impulfe  of  Body- 
can  move  Body  ;  and  yet  that  is  not  a  Reafon  fufficient  to 
make   us  deny  it  poflible,  againft  the  conftant  Experience 
we  have  of  it  in  our  (elves,  in  all  our  voluntary   Motions, 
which  are  produced  in  us  only  by  the  free  Action  or  Thought 
of  our  own   Minds;  and  are  not,  nor  can  be  the  Effects  of 
the  Impulfe  or  Determination  of  the  Motion  of  blind  Matter, 
in  or  upon   our  Bodies;    for  then  it   could  not  be  in   our 
Power  or  Choice  to  alter  it.    For  Example :  My  Right  Hand 
writes,    whilft  my  left  Hand  is  ftill  ;  what  caufes  Reft  in  one, 
and  Motion  in  the  other?  Nothing  but  my  Will,  a  Thought 
of  my  Mind;  my   Thought  only  changing,  the  right  Hand 
refts,  and  the  left  Hand  moves.     This  is  Matter  of  Fact, 
which  cannot  be  denied  :  Explain  this,  and  make  it  intelli- 
gible, and  then  the  next  Step  will  be  to  underftand  Creation  : 
For  the  giving  a  new  Determination  to  the  Motion  of  the 
animal  Spirits,  (which  fome  make  ufe  of  to  explain  volun- 
tary Motion)  clears  not  the  Difficulty  one  jot ;  to  alter  the 
Determination  of  Motion,  being  in  this  Cafe  no  eafier  nor 
lefs,  than  to  give  Motion  it  felf ;  fince  the  new  Determination 
given  to   the   Animal    Spirits,    muft  be  either  immediately 
by  Thought,  or  by  fome  other  Body  put  in  their  way  by 
Thought,  which  was  not  in  their  way   before,  and  fo  muft 
owe  its  Motion  to  Thought ;  either  of  which  leaves  volun- 
tary Motion  as  unintelligible  as  it  was  before.     In  the  mean 
time,  'tis  an   over-valuing  our  felves,    to    reduce  all  to  the 
narrow  Meafure  of  our  Capacities ;  and  to  conclude  all  Things 
impoflible  to  be  done,  whofe  Manner  of  doing  exceeds  our 
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Comprehenhon,  This  is  to  make  our  Comprehenfion  infi- 
nite, or  G  O  D  finite,  when  what  he  can  do,  is  limited 
to  what  we  can  conceive  of  it.  If  you  do  not  underftand  the 
Operations  of  your  own  finite  Mind,  that  Thinking  Thing 
within  you,  do  not  deem  it  ftrange,  that  you  cannot  compre- 
hend the  Operations  of  that  eternal  infinite  Mind,  who  made 
and  governs  all  Things,  and  whom  the  Heaven  of  Heavens 
cannot  contain. 


CHAP.    XL 

Of  our  Knowledge  of  the  Exijlence  of  other 
things. 

-,    .        ,      %-  1. THE  Knowledge  of  our  own  Being 

It  is  to  be      y  ,  ,      br   .   .  .  t-,,       -^  & 

1   j       1    h  A     we   have   by    intuition.      I  he   Ex- 

Senfation.  iftence   of  a   GOD,    Reafon  clearly   makes 

known  to  us,  as  has  been  fhewn. 

The  Knowledge  of  the  Exijlence  of  any  other  Thing,  we 
can  have  only  by  Senfation:  For  there  being  no  neceflary 
Connection  of  real  Exijlence,  with  any  Idea  a  Man  hath  in 
his  Memory,  nor  of  any  other  Exiflence,  but  that  of  GOD, 
with  the  Exiftence  of  any  particular  Man  ;  no  particular  Man 
can  know  the  Exijlence  of  any  other  Being,  but  only  when 
by  actual  operating  upon  him,  it  makes  it  felf  perceived 
by  him.  For  the  having  the  Idea  of  any  thing  in  our  Mind, 
no  more  proves  the  Exiftence  of  that  Thing,  than  the  Picture 
of  a  Man  evidences  his  being  in  the  World,  or  the  Virions  of 
a  Dream  make  thereby  a  true  Hiitory. 

§.  2.  'Tis  therefore  the  actual   receiving  of 

Injlance,  Ideas  from  without,  that  gives  us  Notice  of  the 
Whitenefs  of  Exijlence  of  other  Things,  and  make  us  know, 
this  Paper.  t[iat  fomething  doth  exift  at  that  time  with- 
out us,  which  caufes  that  Idea  in  us,  though 
perhaps  we  neither  know  nor  confider  how  it  does  it :  For  it 
takes  not  from  the  Certainty  of  our  Senfes,  and  the  Ideas 
we  receive  by  them,  that  we  know  not  the  Manner  wherein 
they  are  produced ;  v.  g.  whilft  I  write  this,  I  have,  by 
the  Paper  affecting  my  Eyes,  that  Idea  produced  in  my  Mind, 
which,  whatever  Object  caufes,  I  call  White;  by  which  I 

know 
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know  that  that  Quality  or  Accident,  (/.  e.  whofe  Appearance 
before  my   Eves  always  caufes  that  Idea)  doth  really  exift, 
and  hath   a  Being  without  me.     And  of  this,  the  greateft 
Aflurance  I  can  poflibly  have,  and  to  which  my  Faculties  can 
attain,  is  the  Teftimony  of  my  Eyes,  which  are  the  proper 
and  fole  Judges  of  this  Thing,  whofe  Teftimony  I  have  rea- 
fon  to  rely  on,  as  fo  certain,  that  I  can  no  more  doubt,  whilft 
I  write  this,  that  I  fee  White  and  Buck,  and  that  fomething 
really  exifts,  that  caufes  that  Senfation  in  me,  than  that   I 
write  or  move   my  Hand  ;  which  is  a  Certainty  as  great  as 
human  Nature  is  capable  of,  concerning  the  Exiftence  of  any 
Thing,  but  a  Man's  ielf  alone,  and  of  G  O  D. 
§.  3.   The  Notice  we  have  by  cur  Senfes,  of 
the  exijiing  of  Things   without  us,   though  it     'This,  tho1  not 
be   not  altogether  fo  certain  as  our  intuitive    fo  certain  as 
Knowledge,  or  the  Deductions  of  our  Reafon,     Demonftrati- 
employed  about  the  clear  abftrad  Ideas  of  our     «*/»'  "j*!  be 
own  Minds ;  yet  it  is  an  Afllirance  that  de-     '"j™  K*™' 
ferves  the  Name  of  Knowledge.     If  we  perfuade     prfve\   tfo 
our  felves,  that  our  Faculties  a<St  and  inform  us     Exiftence  of 
right  concerning  the  Exiftence  of  thofe  Objects     Things  zuith- 
that  affect  them,    it  cannot   pafs  for  an   ill-     out  us. 
grounded  Confidence :  For  I  think  no  Body 
can,  in  earneft,  be  fo  fceptical,  as  to  be  uncertain  of  the  Ex- 
iftence of  thole  Things  which  he  fees  and  feels.     At  leaft, 
he  that  can  doubt  fo  far,  (whatever  he   may  have  with  his 
own  Thoughts)  will  never  have  any  Controverfy  with  me  ; 
fmce   he  can  never  be  fure  I  fay  any  thing  contrary  to  his 
Opinion.     As  to  my    felf,  I  think  GOD    has  given  ma 
Aflurance  enough  of  the  Exiftence  of  Things  without  me  ; 
fmce  by  their  different  Application,  I  can  produce  in  my  felf 
both  Pleafure  and  Pain,  which  is  one  great  concernment  of 
my  prefent  State.     This  is  certain,  the  Confidence  that  our 
Faculties  do   not  herein  deceive  us,  in  the  greateft  Aflurance 
we   are   capable  of,    concerning   the   Exiftence  of  material 
Beings.     For  we  cannot  act  any  Thing,  but  by  our  Faculties ; 
nor  talk  of  Knowledge  it   felf,  but  by  the  Help   of  thofe 
Faculties  which  are  fitted  to  apprehend  even  what    Know- 
ledge is.     But  befides  the  Aflurance  we  have  from  our  Senfcs 
themfclves,  that    they  do  not   err  in  the    Information  they 
give  us  of  die  Exiftence  of  Things  without  us,  when  they  are 
afFe&ed  by  them,  we  are  farther  confirmed  in  this  Aflurance 
by  other  concurrent  Reafons. 

§•4. 
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§.  4.  Fir/?,  'Tis  plain,  thofe  Perceptions  are 
Firfi,  becaufe  produced  in  us  by  exterior  Caufes  affecting 
we  cannot  our  Senfcs ;  becaufe  thofe  that  want  the  Organs 
have  them  but  0f  any  Senfe,  never  can  have  the  Ideas  be- 
by  the  Inlet  of  longing  to  that  Senfe  produced  in  their  Minds. 
the  Settfes.  This  is  too  evident  to  be  doubted  ;  and  there- 

fore we  cannot  but  be  aflured,  that  they  come 
in  by  the  Organs  of  that  Sonfe,  and  no  other  Way.  The 
Organs  themfelves,  'tis  plain.,  do  not  produce  them  ;  for  then 
the  Eyes  of  a  Man  in  the  Dark  would  produce  Colours,  and 
his  Nofe  fmell  Rofes  in  the  Winter  :  But  we  fee  no  Body  gets 
the  Relifh  of  a  Pine-Apple,  till  he  goes  to  the  Indies  where 
it  is,  and  taftes  it. 

§.  5.  Secondly,  Becaufe  fometimes  I  find, 
2  Becaufe  an  that  I  cannot  avoid  the  having  thofe  Ideas 
Idea  from  ac-  produced  in  my  Mind:  For  though  when  my 
tual Senfati-  Eyes  are  (hut,  or  Windows  faft,  I  can  at  Plea- 
th  f  M--  ^ure  re"ca^  to  mv  Mind  the  Ideas  of  Light, 
mori  are  ve-  or  t^le  ^ww»  which  former  Senfations  had  lodg- 
ry  diftincl  ed  m  mY  Memory  ;  fo  I  can  at  Pleafure  lay  by 
Perceptions.  that  Idea,  and  take  into  my  View  that  of  the 
Smell  of  a  Rofe,  or  Tafte  of  Sugar.  But  if  I 
turn  my  Eyes  at  Noon  towards  the  Sun,  I  cannot  avoid  the 
Ideas  which  the  Light  or  Sun  then  produces  in  me.  So  that 
there  is  a  manifeft  Difference  betwen  the  Ideas  laid  up  in 
my  Memory,  (over  which,  if  they  were  there  only,  I  fhould 
have  constantly  the  fame  Power  to  difpofe  of  them,  and  lay 
them  by  at  Pleafure)  and  thofe  which  force  themfelves  upon 
me,  and  I  cannot  avoid  having..  And  therefore  it  muft 
needs  be  fome  exterior  Caufe,  and  the  brisk  acting  of  fome 
Objects  without  me,  whofe  Efficacy  I  cannot  refift,  that  pro- 
duces thofe  Ideas  in  my  Mind,  whether  I  will  or  no.  Befides, 
there  is  no  Body  who  doth  not  perceive  the  Difference  in  him- 
felf,  between  contemplating  the  Sun,  as  he  hath  the  Idea. 
of  it  in  his  Memory,  and  actually  looking  upon  it :  Of  which 
two,  his  Perception  is  (o  diftinct,  that  few  of  his  Ideas  are 
more  diftinguifhable  one  from  another :  And  therefore  he 
hath  certain  Knowledge,  that  they  are  not  both  Memory, 
or  the  Actions  of  his  Mind,  and  Fancies  only  within,  him  y 
but  that  actual  Seeing  hath  a  Caufe  without, 
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§.  6.  Thirdly,  Add  to  this,  that  many  of  thofe 
Ideas  are  produced  in  us  with  Pain,  which 
afterwards  we  remember  without  the  leajt 
Offence.  Thus  the  Pain  of  Heat  or  Cold,  when 
the  Idea  of  it  is  revived  in  our  Minds,  gives 
us  no  Difturbance  ;  which,  when  felt,  was  very 
troublefome,  and  is  again,  when  actually  re- 
peated ;  which  is  occafioned  by  the  Diibrder 
the  external  Object  caufes  in  our  Bodies,  when 
applied  to  it.  And  we  remember  the  Pain  of 
Hunger,  Thirfl,  or  the  Head-ach,  without 
any  Pain  at  all  ;  which  would  either  never 
difturb  us,  or  elfe  conftantly  do  it,  as  often  as 
we  thought  of  it,  were  there  nothing  more  but  Ideas  floating 
in  our  Minds,  and  Appearances  entertaining  our  Fancies, 
without  the  real  Exiftence  of  Things  affecting  us  from  Abroad. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Pleafure,  accompanying  feveral  actual 
Senfations :  And  though  mathematical  Demonftration  de- 
pends not  upon  Senfe,  yet  the  examining  them  by  Diagrams, 
gives  great  Credit  to  the  Evidence  of  our  Sight,  and  feems 
to  give  it  a  Certainty  approaching  to  that  of  Demonftration 
it  felf.  For  it  would  be  very  ft  range,  that  a  Man  ihould 
allow  it  for  an  undeniable  Truth,  that  two  Angles  of  a  Fi- 
gure which  he  meafures  by  Lines  and  Angles  of  a  Diagram, 
fhould  be  bigger  one  than  the  other ;  and  yet  doubt  of  the 
Exiftence  of  thofe  Lines  and  Angles,  which  by  looking  on, 
he  makes  ufe  of  to  meafure  that  by. 

§.  7.  Fourthly,  Our  Senfes,  in  many  Cafes, 
bear  witnefs  to  the  Truth  of  each  other's  Re- 
port, concerning  the  Exiftence  of  fenfible  Things 
without  us.  He  that  fees  a  Fire,  may,  if  he 
doubt  whether  it  be  any  thing  more  than  a  bare 
Fancy,  feel  it  too ;  and  be  convinced,  by  put- 
ting his  Hand  in  it.  Which  certainly  could 
never  be  put  into  fuch  exquifite  Pain,  by  a 
bare  Idea  or  Phantom,  unlefs  that  the  Pain  be  a  Fancy  too : 
'  Which  yet  he  cannot,  when  the  Burn  is  well,  by  raifing  the 
Idea  of  it,  bring  upon  himfelf  again. 

Thus  I  fee,  whilft  I  write  this,  I  can  change  the  Appear- 
ance of  the  Paper ;  and  by  defigning  the  Letters,  tell  before- 
hand what  new  Idea  it  fhall  exhibit  the  very  next  Moment, 
barely  by  drawing  my  Pen  over  it ;  which  will  neither  ap- 
pear (let  me  fancy  as  much  as  I  will)  if  my  Hand  ftarid  ftill : 

or 
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or  though  1  move  my  Pen,  if  my  Eyes  be  {hut:  Nor  when 
thofe  Characters  are  once  made  on  the  Paper,  can.  I  chufe  af- 
terwards but  fee  them  as  they  are  ;  that  is,  have  the  Ideas 
of  fiach  Letters  as  I  have  made.  Whence  it  is  manifeft, 
that  they  are  not  barely  the  Sport  and  Piay  of  my  own  Ima- 
gination, when  I  find  that  the  Characters,  that  were  made  at 
the  Pleafure  of  my  own  Thoughts,  do  not  obey  them ;  nor 
yet  ceafe  to  be,  whenever  I  fnall  fancy  it,  but  continue  to 
affect  my  Senfes  conftantly  and  regularly,  according  to  the 
Figures  I  made  them.  To  which,  if  we  will  add,  that  the 
Sight  of  thofe  (hall,  from  another  Man,  draw  fuch  Sounds 
as  I  before-hand  defign  they  mall  Hand  for,  there  will  be 
little  Reafon  left  to  doubt  that  thofe  Words  I  write  do  real- 
ly exift  without  me,  when  they  caufe  a  long  Series  of  regu- 
lar Soun  ds  to  affecl:  my  Ears,  which  could  not  be  the  EffecT: 
of  my  Imagination,  nor  could  my  Memory  retain  them  in 

that  Order. 

§.  8 .  But  yet,  if  after  all  this,  any  one  will  be 
.        fo  fceptical,  as  to  diftruft  his  Senfes,  and  to  af- 

•   aT'reat     firm>  that  a11  We  fee  and  hear'  feel  and  tafte» 

1,  !1-  rw;  think  and  do,  during  our  whole  Eeine,  is  but. 
as  our  \jOiiai-  _    .  *  T  .      D  o» 

tion  needs*  tne  Series  and  deluding  Appearances  of  a  long 

Dream,  whereof  there  is  no  Reality,  and  there- 
fore will  queftion  the  Exiftence  of  all  Things, 
or  our  Knowledge  of  any  thing  j  I  mull  defire  him  to 
confider,  that  if  all  be  a  Dream,  then  he  doth  but  dream 
that  he  makes  the  Queftion  ;  and  fo  it  is  not  much  mat- 
ter, thait  a  waking  Man  fhould  anfwer  him.  But  yet,  if 
he  pleafes,  he  may  dream  that  I  make  him  this  Anfwer, 
That  the  Certainty  of  Things  exifling  in  rerum  Natura* 
■when  We  have  the  Tejiimony  of  our  Senfes  for  it,  is  not 
only  as  great  as  our  Frame  can  attain  to,  but  as  our  Condi- 
tion needs.  For  our  Faculties  being  fuited  not  to  the  full 
Extent  of  Being,  nor  to  a  perfect,  clear,  comprehenfive 
Knowledge  of  Things  free  from  all  Doubt  and  Scruple,  but 
to  the  Prefervation  of  us,  in  whom  they  are,  and  accom- 
modated to  the  Ufe  of  Life ;  they  ierve  to  our  purpofe 
well  enough,  if  they  will  but  give  us  certain  Notice  of  thofe 
Thing:;,  which  are  convenient  or  inconvenient  to  us.  For  he 
that  fees  a  Candle  burning,  and  hath  experimented  the 
Force  of  its  Flame,  by  putting  his  Finger  in  it,  will  little 
doubt  that  this  is  fometbing  exifting  without  him,  which 
does   him  Harm,  and   put  him   to  great  Pain :    Which  is 

AlTurance 
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Afiurance  enough  when  no  Man  requires  greater  Certainty, 
to  govern  his  Actions  by,  than  what  is  as  certain  as  his 
Actions  themfelves.  And  if  our  Dreamer  pleafes  to  tr) 
whether  the  glowing  Heat  of  a  Glafs  Furnace,  be  barely  a 
wandring  Imagination  in  a  drowfy  Man's  Fancy,  by  putting 
his  Hand  into  it,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  wakened  into  a 
Certainty  greater  than  he  could  wiih,  that  it  is  fomething 
more  than  bare  Imagination.  So  that  this  Evidence  is  as 
great  as  we  can  defire,  being  as  certain  to  us  as  our  Pleafure 
or  Pain,  i.  e.  Happinefs  or  Mifery  ;  beyond  which  we  have 
no  Concernment,  either  of  Knowing  or  Being.  Such  an  Aflu- 
rance of  the  Exigence  of  Things  without  us,  is  fufficient  to 
direct  us  in  the  attaining  the  Good  and  avoiding  the  Evi], 
which  is  caufed  by  them,  which  is  the  important  Concernment 
we  have  of  being  made  acquainted  with  'em. 

§.9.  In   fine    then,    when   our   Senfes   do 
actually  convey  into  our  Underftandings  any        But  reaches 
Idea,  we  cannot  but  be  fatisfied  that  there  doth     no  farther 
fomething  at  that  time  really  exiif,  without  us,     than  aclual 
which  doth  affect  our  Senfes,    and  by   them     Senfation. 
give  Notice  of  it  felf  to  our  apprehenfive  Fa- 
culties, and  actually  produce  that   Idea  which 
we  then  perceive:   And  we  cannot  fo  far  difrrufr.  their  Tefti- 
mony,  as  to  doubt  that  fuch  Collections  of  Simple  Ideas,  as 
we  have  obferved  by  our  Senfes  to  be  united  together,  do 
really  exift  together.     But  this  Knowledge  extends  as  far  as 
the   prefent   Tejiimony    of  our    Senfes,    employ 'd    about  par- 
ticular  Objects,  that   do  then   affect   them,  and  no  farther. 
For  if  I  faw  fuch  a  Collection  of  Simple  Ideas,  as  is  wont  to 
be  called  Man,  exifting  together  one  Minute  fince,  and  am 
now  alone ;  I  cannot  be  certain  that  the  fame  Man  exiffs  now, 
fince  there  is  no  neceflary    Connection  of  his  Exiftence  a 
Minute  fince,  with  his  Exiftence  now.    By  a  Thoufand  Ways 
he  may  ceafe  to  be,  fince  I  had  the  Teftimony  of  my  Senfes 
for  his  Exiftence.  And  if  I  cannot  be  certain  that  the  Man  J 
faw  laft  to  Day,  is  now  in  Being,  I  can  lefs  be  certain  that  he 
is  fo,  who  hath  been  longer  removed  from  my  Senfes,  and  I 
have  not  feen  fince  Yefterday,  or  fince  the  laft  Year ;  and 
much  lefs  can  I  be  certain  of  the  Exiftence  of  Men  that  I  ne- 
ver faw.      And   therefore,  though  it  be  highly  probable  that 
Millions  of  Men  do  now  exift,  yet  w  hi  1ft  I  am  alone  writing 
this,  I  have  not  that   Certainty  of  it,  which  we    ftrictly  call 
Knowledge  ;  though   the  ercat  Likelihood  of  it  puts  me  paft 

Doubt, 
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Doubt,  and  it  be  reafonable  for  me  to  do  feveral  Things  upon 
the  Confidence  that  there  are  Men  (and  Men  alfo  of  my 
Acquaintance,  with  whom  I  have  to  do)  now  in  the  World  : 
But  this  is  but  Probability,  not  Knowledge. 

§.  10.  Whereby  yet  we  may  obferve  how 

Folly  to  ex-     foolifh  and  vair!  a  Thing  it  is  for  a  Man  of  a 

feci   Demon-     narrow  Knowledge,  who  having  Reafon  given 

Jlration  in  e-     him   to  judge  of  the  different  Evidence  and 

very  Thing.       Probability  of  Things,  and  to  be  fwayed  ac-  . 

cordingly  ;  how  vain,  I  fay,  it  is  to  expecl  De- 
monji ration  and  Certainty  in  Things  not  capable  of  it,  and 
refufe  AfTent  to  very  rational  Propolitions,  and  aft  contrary  to 
very  plain  and  clear  Truths,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  made  out 
fo  evident,  as  to  furmount  every  the  leaft  (I  will  not  fay  Rea- 
fon, but)  Pretence  of  Doubting.  He  that  in  the  ordinary 
Affairs  of  Life  would  admit  of  nothing  but  direct  plain  De- 
monftration,  would  be  fure  of  nothing  in  this  World,  but  of 
perifhing  quickly.  The  Wholefomnefs  of  his  Meat  or  Drink 
would  not  give  him  Reafon  to  venture  on  it :  And  I  would 
fain  know  what  'tis  he  could  do  upon  fuch  Grounds,  as  were 
capable  of  no  Doubt,  no  Objection. 

§.  ii.  As  when  our  Senfes  are  actually  em- 
Paft  Exijl-  ployed  about  any  Object,  we  do  know  that  it 
ence  is  known  does  exift  ;  fo  by  our  Memory  we  may  be  affu- 
by  Memory.  rec^  triat  heretofore  Things  that  affected  our 
Senfes  have  exifted.  And  thus  we  have  Know- 
ledge of  the  pafi  Exijlence  of  feveral  Things,  whereof  our 
Senfes  having  informed  us,  our  Memories  ftill  retain  the  Ideas: 
and  of  this  we  are  paft  all  Doubt,  fo  long  as  we  remember 
well.  But  this  Knowledge  alfo  reaches  no  farther  than  our 
Senfes  have  formerly  affured  us.  Thus  feeing  Water  at  this 
inftant,  'tis  an  unqueftionable  Truth  to  me,  that  Water  doth 
exift  :  And  remembring  that  I  faw  it  yefterday,  it  will  alfo 
be  always  true ;  and  as  long  as  my  Memory  retains  it,  al- 
ways an  undoubted  Propofition  to  me,  that  Water  did  exift 
the  i  oth  of  July,  1688,  as  it  will  alfo  be  equally  true,  that 
a  certain  Number  of  very  fine  Colours  did  exift,  which, 
at  the  fame  time,  I  faw  upon  the  Bubble  of  that  Water  :  But 
being  now  quite  out  of  the  Sight  both  of  the  Water  and 
Bubbles  too,  it  is  no  more  certainly  known  to  me,  that  the 
Water  doth  now  exift,  than  that  the  Bubbles  or  Colours 
therein  do  fo ;  it  being  no  more  neceffary  that  Water  fhould 
exift  to  Day,  becaufe  it  exifted  Yefterday,  than  that  the  Co- 
lours 
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lours  or  Bubbles  exift  to  Day,  bccaufe  they  exifted  Yefter- 
day  ;  though  it  be  exceedingly  much  more  probable,  becaufe 
Water  hath  been  obferved  to  continue  long  in  Exiftence,  but 
Bubbles,  and  the  Colours  on  them,  quickly  ceafe  to  be. 

§.12.  What  Ideas  we  have  of  Spirits,  and 
how  we  come  by  them,  I  have  already  fhewn.  The  Exijlence 
But  though  we  have  thofe  Ideas  in  our  Minds,  of  Spirits  mt 
and  know  we  have  them  there,  the  having  the  knewabk. 
Ideas  of  Spirits  does  not  make  us  know  that 
any  fuch  Things  do  exift  without  us,  or  that  there  are  any 
finite  Spirits,  or  any  other  fpiritual  Beings,  but  the  eternal 
GO  D.  We  have  Ground  from  Revelation,  and  feveral  other 
Reafons,  to  believe  with  Aflurance,  that  there  are  fuch 
Creatures ;  but  our  Senles  not  being  able  to  difcover  them,  we 
want  the  Means  of  knowing  their  particular  Exiftences.  For 
we  can  no  more  know  that  there  are  finite  Spirits  really 
exifting  by  the  Idea  we  have  of  fuch  Beings  in  our  Minds, 
than  by  the  Ideas  any  one  has  of  Fairies,  or  Centaurs,  he  can 
come  to  know,  that  Things  anfwering  thofe  Ideas ,  do  really 
exift. 

And  therefore  concerning  the  Exiftence  of  finite  Spirits, 
as  well  as  feveral  other  Things,  we  muft  content  our  felves 
with  the  Evidence  of  Faith  ;  but  univerfal  certain  Propofitt- 
ons  concerning  this  Matter,  are  beyond  our  reach.  For 
however  true  it  may  be,  v.  g.  that  all  the  Intelligent  Spirits 
that  GOD  ever  created,  do  ftill  exift  ;  yet  it  can  never 
make  a  part  of  our  certain  Knowledge.  Thefe,  and  the  like 
Propofition^,  we  may  alien  t  to,  as  highly  probable,  but  are 
not,  I  fear,  in  this  State,  capable  of  knowing.  We  are  not 
then  to  put  others  upon  Demonftrating,  nor  our  felves  upon 
Search  of  univerfal  Certainty  in  all  thofe  Matters  wherein 
are  not  capable  of  any  other  Knowledge,  but  what  our  Senits 
give  us  in  this  or  that  particular. 

§.  13.  By  which  it  appears,  that  there  are 
two  Sorts  of  Proportions.   I.  There  is  one  Sort         Particular 
of  Proportions  concerning  the  Exijlence  of  any     Propfitions 
Thing  anfwcrable  to  fuch  an  Idea;  as  having     concerning 
the  Idea  of  an  Elephant,  Phoenix,  Motion,  or     Exigences, 
an  Angle,  in  mv  Mind,  the  firft  and  natural  En-     are  ^nowable. 
quiry  is,  Whether  fuch  a  Thing  does  any  where 
exift?  And  this  Knowledge  is  only  of  Particulars.  No  Exift- 
ence of  any  Thing  without  us,  but  only  of  GOD,  can  certainly 
be  known   farther  than  our  Senfes  inform  us.      2.  There  is 
another  Sort  of  Propofitionsy  wherein  is  exprefied  the  Agree- 
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ment  or  Difagrcement  of  our  abftract  Ideas,  and  their  De- 
pendence one  on  another.  Such  Propofitions  may  be  univer- 
sal and  certain.  So  having  the  Idea  of  G  O  D,  and  my  felf, 
of  Fear  and  Obedience,  I  cannot  but  be  fure  that  G  O  D  is  to 
be  feared  and  obeyed  by  me  :  And  this  Propofition  will  be 
certain  concerning  Man  in  general,  if  I  have  made  an  abitract 
Idea  of  fuch  a  Species,  whereof  I  am  one  Particular.  But 
yet  this  Propofition,  how  certain  foever,  That  Men  ought  to 
fear  and  obey  GOD,  proves  not  to  me  the  Exiftence  of  Men 
in  the  World,  but  will  be  true  of  all  fuch  Creatures,  whenever 
they  do  exift :  Which  Certainly  of  fuch  general  Propofitions, 
depends  on  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  is  to  be  difcovered 
in  thofe  abftract  Ideas. 

§.  1 4.  In  the  former  Cafe,  our  Knowledge 
And  general    IS  ^e  Confequence  of  the  Exiftence  of  Things 
Proportions        producing  Ideas  in  our  Minds  by  our  Senfes  : 
concerning  In  the  latter,  Knowledge  is  the  Confequence 

abfiracl  Ide-     of  the  Ideas,  (be  they  what  they  will)  that 
as-  are  in  our  Minds  producing  there  general  cer- 

tain Propofitions.  Many  of  thefe  are  called 
esternce  Veritates,  and  all  of  them  indeed  are  fo ;  not  from 
being  written  all  or  any  of  them  in  the  Minds  of  all  Men,  or 
that  they  were  any  of  them  Propofitions  in  any  one's  Mind, 
till  he  having  got  the  abftract.  Ideas,  joined  or  feparated  them 
by  Affirmation  or  Negation.  But  wherefoever  we  can  fup- 
pofe  fuch  a  Creature  as  Man  is,  endowed  with  fuch  Faculties, 
and  thereby  fumifhed  with  fuch  Ideas  as  we  have,  we  mufl 
conclude  he  muft  needs,  when  he  applies  his  Thoughts  to 
the  Confideration  of  his  Ideas,  know  the  Truth  of  certain 
Propofitions,  that  will  arife  from  the  Agreement  or  Difagrce- 
ment which  he  will  perceive  in  his  own  Ideas.  Such  Propo- 
fitions are  therefore  called  eternal  Truths,  not  becaufe  they 
are  eternal  Propofitions  actually  formed,  and  antecedent  to 
the  Underftanding,  that  at  any  time  makes  them ;  nor  be- 
caufe they  are  imprinted  on  the  Mind  from  any  Patterns  that 
are  any  where  of  them  out  of  the  Mind,  and  exifted  before  : 
But  becaufe  being  once  made  about  abftract  Ideas,  fo  as  to  be 
true,  they  will,  whenever  they  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  made 
again  at  any  time  paft  or  to  come,  by  a  Mind  having  thofe 
Ideas,  always  actually  be  true.  For  Names  being  fuppofed  to 
ftand  perpetually  for  the  fame  Ideas ;  and  the  fame  Ideas 
having  immutably  the  fame  Habitudes  one  to  another  ;  Pro- 
pofitions concerning  any  abftract  Ideas,  that  are  once  true,  muft 
needs  be  eternal  Verities. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.     XII. 


Of  the  Improveme?it  of  our  K?20wledgc. 

§.  i.TT   having  been  the  common  received 

•*■  Opinion  amongft  Men  of  Letters,  that         Knowledge 
Maxims   were   the  Foundation  of  all  Know-     is  not  from 
ledge ;    and   that  the  Sciences    were  each    of    Maxims. 
them    built    upon    certain    Pracognita,    from 
whence  the  Underftanding  was  to  take  its  Rife,  and  by  which 
it  was  to  conduit  it  felf,  in  its  Enquiries  into  the  Matters 
belonging  to  that  Science  ;  the  beaten  Road  of  the  Schools 
has  been  to  lay  down  in  the  Beginning,  one  or  more  general 
Proportions,  as  Foundations  whereon  to  build  the  Knowledge 
that  was  to  be  had  of  that  Subject.     Thefe  Doctrines  thus 
kid  down  for  Foundations  of  any  Science,  were  called  Prin- 
ciples, as  the  Beginnings  from  which  we  mufl  let  out,  and 
look   no  farther  backwards  in  our  Enquiries,  as  we  have  al- 
ready obferved. 

§.   2.  One   thing,    which   might   probably 
give  an   Occafion  to  this  Way  of  Proceeding         {The  Occa- 
in  other  Sciences,  was  (as  I  fuppofe)  the  good    fi*n  of  that 
Succefs   it   feemed  to   have   in  Mathematicks,     Opinion.) 
wherein  Men   being  obferved  to  attain  a  great 
Certainty    of  Knowledge,    thefe    Sciences   came    by    Pre- 
eminence to  be  called  MscSttuA-ry.,  and  Mdd#oifs  Learning,  or 
Things  learned,  throughly   learned,  as  having,  of  all  others, 
the     greateil     Certainty ,      Clearnefs     and     Evidence ,     in 
them. 

<S.  3.   But  if  any  one  will  confider,  he  will 
(I  guefs)  find  that  the  great  Advancement  and         But  from 
Certainty  of  real  Knowledge,   which   Men  ar-     the  comparing 
rived  to  in  thefe  Sciences,  was  not  owing  to     clear  and  di- 
the  Influence  of  thefe  Principles,  nor  derived    ftinB  Ideas. 
from   any   peculiar   Advantage   they    received 
from  two  or  three  general  Maxims  laid  down  in  the  Begin- 
ning ;     but  fr:m   the    clear,    diflincl,    ccmpleat    Ideas    their 
Thoughts  were  employed  about,  and  the  Relation  of  Equality 
and  Excefs  lb  clear  between  fome  of  them,  that  they  had 
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an  intuitive  Knowledge,  ami  by  that,  a  Way  to  difcover  it 
in  others,  and  this  without  the  Help  of  thofe  Maxims. 
For  I  ask,  Is  it  not  pofiible  for  a  young  Lad  to  know  that 
his  whole  Body  is  bigger  than  his  little  Finger,  but  by 
Virtue  of  this  Axiom,  That  the  Whole  is  bigger  than  a  Part ; 
nor  be  affured  of  it,  'till  he  has  learned  that  Maxim  ?  Or 
cannot  a  Country  Wench  know,  that  having  received  a 
Shilling  from  one  that  owes  her  three,  and  a  Shilling  alfo 
from  another  that  owes  her  three,  that  the  remaining  Debts  in 
each  of  their  Hands,  are  equal  ?  Cannot  fhe  know  this,  I 
fay,  without  fhe  fetch  the  Certainty  of  it  from  this  Maxim, 
That  if  you  take  Equals  from  Equals,  the  Remainder  will 
he  Equals ;  a  Maxim  which  poflibly  fhe  never  heard  or 
thought  of?  Idefire  any  one  to  confider,  from  what  has  been 
elfewhere  faid,  which  is  known  firft  and  cleareft  by  molt 
People,  the  particular  Inftance,  or  the  general  Rule  ;  and 
which  it  is  that  gives  Life  and  Birth  to  the  other.  Thefe 
general  Rules  are  but  the  comparing  our  more  general  and 
abflracr.  Ideas,  which  are  the  Workmanfhip  of  the  Mind, 
made,  and  Names  given  to  them,  for  the  eafier  Difpatch  in 
its  Reafonings,  and  drawing  into  comprehenfive  Terms,  and 
fhort  Rules,  its  various  and  multiplied  Obfervations.  But 
Knowledge  began  in  the  Mind,  and  was  founded  on  Particu- 
lars; though  afterwards,  perhaps,  no  Notice  be  taken  there- 
of; it  being  natural  for  the  Mind  (forward  ftill  to  enlarge  its 
Knowledge)  molt  attentively  to  lay  up  thofe  general  Noti- 
ons, and  make  the  proper  Ufe  of  them,  Which  is  to  dif- 
burthen  the  Memory  of  the  cumberfome  Load  of  Particulars. 
For  I  defire  it  may  be  confidered  what  more  Certainty  there 
is  to  a  Child,  or  any  one,  that  his  Body,  little  Finger  and  all, 
is  bigger  than  his  little  Finger  alone,  after  you  have  given  to  his 
Body  the  Name  Whole  and  to  his  little  Finger  the  Name  Party 
than  he  could  have  had  before ;  or  what  new  Knowledge  con- 
cerning his  Body,  can  thefe  two  relative  Terms  give  him, 
which  he  could  not  have  without  them  ?  Could  he  not  know 
that  his  Body  was  bigger  than  his  little  Finger,  if  his  Lan- 
guage were  yet  fo  imperfect,  that  he  had  no  fuch  relative 
Terms  as  Whole  and  Part  ?  I  ask  farther,  When  he  has  got 
thefe  Names,  how  is  he  more  certain  that  his  Body  is  a 
Whole,  and  his  little  Finger  a  Part,  than  he  was,  or  might 
be  certain,  before  he  learned  thofe  Terms,  that  his  Body  was 
bigger  than  his  little  Finger  ?  Any  one  may  as  reafonably 
doubt  or  deny,  that  his  little  Finger  is  a  Part  of  his  Body, 
as  that  it  is  lefs  than  his  Body.  And  he  that  can  doubt 
°  whether 
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whether  it  be  lefs,  will  as  certainly  doubt  whether  it  be  a 
Part.  So  that  the  Maxim,  The  Whole  is  bigger  than  a 
Part,  can  never  be  made  ufc  of  to  prove  the  little  Finger 
lefs  than  the  Body,  but  when  it  is  ufelefs,  by  being  brought 
to  convince  one  of  a  Truth  which  he  knows  already.  For  he 
that  does  not  certainly  know  that  any  Parcel  of  Matter,  with 
another  Parcel  of  Matter  joined  to  it,  is  bigger  than  either  of 
them  alone,  will  never  be  able  to  know  it  by  the  Help  of  thefe 
two  relative  Terms,  Whole  and  Part,  make  of  them  what 
Maxim  you  pleafe. 

§.  4.  But  be  it  in   the  Mathernaticks   as  it 
will,  whether  it  be  clearer,  that  taking  an  Inch      Dangerous  to 
from  a  black  Line  of  two  Inches,   and  an  Inch     build  upon 
from  a  red  Line  of  two  Inches,  the  remaining     precarious 
Parts  of  the  two  Lines  will  be  equal  ;  or  that     Principles. 
if  you   take  Equals  from  Equals,  the  Remain- 
der will  be  Equals :  Which,  I  fay,  of  thefe  two  is  the  clearer 
and  firif,  known,  I  leave  to  any  one  to  determine,  it  not  being 
material  to  my  prefent  Occafion.     That  which  I  have  here 
to  do,  is  to  enquire,  whether  if  it  be  the  readieft  way  to 
Knowledge,  to  begin  with  general  Maxims,  and  build  upon 
them,  it  be  yet  a  fafe  way  to  take  the  Principles,  which  are 
laid  down  in  any  other  Science,  as  unqueftionable   Truths; 
and  fo    receive   them   without   Examination,  and   adhere  to 
them  without  fuffering  to  be  doubted  of,  becaufe  Mathema- 
ticians have  been  fo  happy,  or  fo  fair,  to  ufe  none  but  felf- 
evident  and  undeniable.     It  this  be  fo,  I  know  not  what  may 
not  pafs  for  Truth  in  Morality,  what  may  not  be  introduced 
and  proved  in  natural  Philofophy. 

Let  that  Principle  of  fome  of  the  Philofophers,  that  all  is 
Matter,  and  that  there  is  nothing  elfe,  be  received  for  certain 
and  indubitable,  and  it  will  be  eafy  to  be  ken  by   the  Wri- 
tings of  fome  that  have  revived  it  again  in  our  Days,  what 
Confequences  it  will  lead  us  into.     Let  any  one,  with  Pole- 
mo,  take  the  World  j    or,  with  the  Stoicks,  the  /Ether,  or 
the  Sun  ;  or,  with  Anaximenes,  the  Air  to  be  God  ;  and  what 
a  Divinity,  Religion,  and  Worfhip,  muft  we  needs  have  ! 
Nothing  can    be  Jo   dangerous  as    Principles    thus    tak.      up 
without  £hie/lionhig  or    Examination  \    efpecially    if  th. 
fuch  as  concern  Morality,  which  influence  Mens  Live        rid 
give  a  Biafs  to  all  their  A&ions.     Who  might  nor  juftly 
peer,  another  Kind  of  Life  in  Ariftippus,  who  placed 
pincis   in  bodily    Pleafure  ;   and    in  Aniijlhenes^   who   r      Ie 

S  3  Virtue 
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Virtue  fufficient  to  Felicity  ?  And  he  who,  with  Plato,  mail 
place  Beatitude  in  the  Knowledge  of  God,  will  have  his 
Thoughts  raifed  to  other  Contemplations  than  thofe  who 
look  not  beyond  this  Spot  of  Earth,  and  thofe  perifhing 
Things  which  are  to  be  had  in  it.  He  that,  with  Archelaus, 
fhall  lay  it  down  as  a  Principle,  That  Right  and  Wrong, 
Honeft  and  Difhoneft,  are  defined  only  by  Laws,  and  not 
by  Nature,  will  have  other  Meafures  of  moral  Rectitude 
2nd  Pravity,  than  thofe  who  take  it  for  granted,  that  we 
are  under  Obligations  antecedent  to  all  human  Conitituti- 
ons. 

§.  5.  If  therefore  thofe  that  pafs  for  Prin- 

Tbis  is  no  ciplcs,  are  not  certain,  (which  we  muff,  have 
certain  Way  fome  way  to  know,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
to  Truth.  diiringuiih  them  from  thofe  that  are  doubtful) 

but  are  only  made  fo  to  us  by  our  blind  Af. ent, 
we  are  liable  to  be  milled  by  them  ;  and  inftead  of  being 
guided  into  Truth,  we  mail,  by  Principles,  be  only  confirm- 
ed in  Miftake  and  Error. 

§.  6.  But  fince  the  Knowledge  of  the  Cer- 

But  to  com-  tainry  of  Principles,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
fare  clear  Truths,    depends   only    upon    the   Perception 

comphat  Ide-  we  have  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of 
as  under  fiea-  our  Ideas,  the  Way  to  improve  our  Know- 
dy  hames.  ledge,  is  not,  I  am  fure,  blindly,  and  with  an 

implicit  Faith,  to  receive  and  fwallow  Prin- 
ciples -,  but  is,  I  think,  to  get  and  fix  in  our  Minds  cu  t  r, 
dijlincl  and  cempleat  Ideas,  as  far  as  they  are  to  be  had, 
and  annex  to  them  proper  and  conjlant  Names.  And  thus, 
perhaps,  without  any  other  Principles,  but  barely  confidering 
thofe  Ideas,  and  by  comparing  them  one  with  anot/.cr, 
finding  their  Agreement  and  Difagreement,  and  their  fe\  e- 
ral  Relations  and  Habitudes,  we  fhall  get  mere  ttne  and 
clear  Knowledge  by  the  Conduct  of  this  one  Rule,  tha  v 
taking  up  Principles,  and  thereby  putting  our  Minds  into 
the  Difpofal  of  others. 

The  true  Me-  §■  7*  ^e  muft  therefore,  ir  we  will  pioceed 
ihod  ofadvan-  as  Reaibn  advifes,  adapt  our  Methods  of  En- 
cing  Knoza-  quiry  to  the  Nature  of  the  Ideas  we  examine, 
ledge,  is  by  and  the  Truth  we  iearch  after.  General  and 
confidering  certain  Truths  are  oiuy  founded  in  the  Habi- 
our  abfirail  tudes  and  Relations  of  abftradt  Ideas.  A 
*"eas*  fagacious  and  methodical   Application  of  our 

Thoughts,  for  the  finding  out  thsfe  Relations,  is  the  only 
1  way 
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way  to  difcovcr  all  that  can  be  put  with  Truth  and  Certainty 
concerning  'em,  into  general  Propofitions.  By  what  Steps  we 
are  to  proceed  in  thefe,  is  to  be  learned  in  the  Schools  of 
tiie  Mathematicians,  who  from  very  plain  and  eafy  Begin- 
nings, by  gentle  Degrees,  and  a  continued  Chain  of  Reafon- 
ings,  proceed  to  the  Difcovery  and  Demonftration  of  Truths 
that  appear  at  firfl:  fight  beyond  human  Capacity.  The  Art 
of  finding  Proofs,  and  the  admirable  A4ethods  they  have 
invented  for  the  fingling  out,  and  laying  in  order  thofe  in- 
termediate Ideas  that  demonftratively  fhew  the  Equality  or 
Inequality  of  unapplicable  Quantities,  is  that  which  has  car- 
ried them  fo  far,  and  produced  fucii  wonderful  and  unex- 
pired Difcoveries :  But  whether  fomething  like  this,  in  re- 
fpect  of  other  Ideas,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Magnitude,  may 
not  in  Time  be  found  out,  I  will  not  determine.  This,  I 
think,  I  may  lay,  that  if  other  Ideas,  that  are  the  real,  as 
well  as  nominal  Eflences  of  their  Species,  were  purfued  in 
the  way  familiar  to  Mathematicians,  they  would  carry  cur 
Thoughts  farther,  and  with  greater  Evidence  and  Clearnefs 
than  pollibly  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 

§.  8.  This  gave  me  the  Confidence  to  ad- 
vance that  Conjedture  which  I  fuggefr,  Chap.         By    lohicb 
3.  viz.   That   Morality   is  capable  of  Demon-     Morality  alfo 
Jiration,  as   well  as  A^athematicks.     For   the     may  be  ma^e 
Ideas  that  Ethicks  are  converfant  about,  being     c'earer- 
all  real  Eflences,  and   fuch  as  I  imagine  have 
a  dilcoverable  Connection  and  Agreement  one  with  another  ; 
fo  far  as  we  can  find  their  Habitudes  and  Relations,  fo  far  we 
fhall  be  pofleiTed  of  certain,  real,  and  general  Truths  ;  and 
I  doubt  not,  but  if  a  right  Method  were  taken,  a  great  part 
of  A4orality  might  be  made  out  with  that  Clearnefs,  that 
could  leave,  to  a  coniidering  Man,  no  more  Rcafon  to  doubt, 
than  he  could  have  to  doubt  of  the  Truth  of  Propofitions  in 
Mathematicks,  which  have  been  demonfrrated  to  him. 

§.9.  In  our  Search  after  the  Knowledge  of 

Subfianees,  our  want  of  Ideas,  that  are  fuitable         ™ut  &/:::~- 

to   fuch   a   way   of  proceeding,  obliges  us  to      *..&  y        ' 

a  quite  different  Method.  We  advance  not  •»  ,°  f 
1  -l         i_/i_  1/1     n  r  ,  improved  only 

here,  as  in  the  other  (where  our  abitract  ideas     ^  Expert- 

are  real,  as  well  as  nominal  EfTences)  by  con-     en(e% 

templating   our  Ideas,    and    coniidering   their 

Relations   and   Correlpondencies  ;  'that  helps  us  very  little, 

for  the  Reafons  that  in  another  place  we  have  at  large  fet 

down.     By  which,  I  think,  it  is  evident,  that  Subftances 

S  4  'afford 
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afford  Matter  of  very  little  general  Knowledge  ;  and  the 
bare  Contemplation  of  their  abltract  Ideas,  will  carry  us  but 
a  very  little  way  in  the  Search  of  Truth  and  Certainty.  What 
then  are  we  to  do  for  the  Improvement  of  our  Knowledge  in 
fubftantial  Beings  ?  Here  we  are  to  take  a  quite  contrary 
Courfe  ;  the  want  of  Ideas  of  their  real  Ejjences,  fends  us 
from  our  own  Thoughts,  to  the  Things  therhfelves,  as  they 
exiih  Experience  here  muji  teach  me  what  Reafon  cannot : 
And  'tis  by  trying  alone,  that  I  can  certainly  know,  what  o- 
ther  Qualities  co-exift  with  thofe  of  my  complex  Idea,  v.  g. 
whether  that  yellow,  heavy,  fufible  Body  I  call  Gold,  be  mal- 
leable or  no  :  which  Experience  (which  way  ever  it  prove  irj 
that  particular  Body  I  examine)  makes  me  not  certain  that  it 
is  fo  in  all  or  any  other  yellow,  heavy,  fufible  Bodies,  but 
that  which  I  have  tryed.  Becaufe  it  is  no  Confequence  one 
way  or  t'other  from  my  complex  Idea  ;  the  Neceility  or  In- 
confiftence  of  Malleability  hath  no  vifible  Connection  with  the 
Combination  of  that  Colour,  Weight,  and  Fufibility  in  any 
Body.  What  I  have  faid  here  of  the  nominal  Eilence  of  Gold, 
luppofed  to  coniifr,  of  a  Body  of  fuch  a  determinate  Colour, 
Weight,  and  Fufibility,  will  hold  true,  if  Mallcablenefs,  Fix- 
ednefs,  and  Solubility  in  Aqua  Rcgia,  be  added  to  it.  Our 
Reafonings  from  thefe  Ideas  will  carry  us  but  a  little  way  in 
the  certain  Difcovery  of  the  other  Properties  in  thofe  Mailes 
of  Matter  wherein  all  thefe  are  to  be  found.  Becaufe  the  o- 
ther  Properties  of  fuch  Bodies  depending  not  on  thefe,  but 
on  that  unknown  real  Efience,  on  which  thefe  alfo  depend, 
we  cannot  by  them  difcover  the  reft;  we  can  go  no  farther 
than  the  fimple  Ideas  of  our  nominal  Effence  will  carry  us, 
which  is  very  little  beyond  themfelves ;  and  fo  aftbrd  us  but 
very  fparingly  any  certain,  univerfal,  and  ufeful  Truths.  For 
upon  Tryal,  having  found  that  particular  Piece  (and  all  o- 
thers  of  that  Colour,  Weight;  and  Fufibility,  that  I  ever  try- 
ed) Malleable,  that  alfo  makes  now  perhaps  a  part  of  my 
complex  Idea,  part  of  my  nominal  Eilence  of  Gold  :  Where- 
by, though  I  make  my  complex  Idea,  to  which  I  affix  the 
Name  Gold,  to  confift  of  more  fimple  Ideas  than  before ;  yet 
itill,  it  not  containing  the  real  Effence  of  any  Species  of  Bo- 
dies, it  helps  me  not  certainly  to  know  (I  fay  to  know,  per- 
haps, it  may  net  conjecture)  the  other  remaining  Properties  of 
that  Body,  farther  than  they  have  a  vifible  Connection  with 
fome  or  all  of  the  fimpie  Ideas  that  make  up  my  nominal  Ef- 
fence. For  Example  :  I  cannot  be  certain  from  this  complex 
Idea,  whether  Gold  be  fixed  or  no  j  becauie,  as  before,  there 

is 
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is  no  neceflary  Connection  or  Inconfiftence  to  be  difcovered  be- 
twixt a  complex  Ideaoi'a  Body,  yellow,  heavy,  fufible,  malleable^ 
betwixt  thefe,  I  fay,  and  FixedneJ's :  Co  that  I  may  certainly 
know,  that  in  whatfoevcr  Body  thefe  are  found,  there  Fix- 
ednefs  is  fure  to  be.  Here  again,  for  Aflurance,  I  muft  apply 
my  felfto  Experience;  as  far  as  that  reaches,  I  may  have 
certain  Knowledge,  but  no  farther. 

§.  1  o.  I  deny  not,  but  a  Man  accuftomed 
to  rational  and   regular  Experiments  (hall  be     This  may  pro- 
able  to  fee  farther  into  the  Nature  of  Bodies,     cure  us  Con- 
and  guefs  righter  at  their  yet  unknown   Pro-     venience,    not 
perties,  than  one  that  is  a  Stranger  to  them :     Sterne. 
But  yet,  as  I  have  faid,  this  is  but  Judgment 
and  Opinion,  not  Knowledge  and  Certainty.     This  way  of 
getting   and   improving   our   Knozvledge  in   Sub/iances   only  by 
Experience  and  Hiftory,  which  is  all  that  the  Weaknefs  of 
our  Faculties  in  this  State  of  Mediocrity,  which  we  are  in  in 
this  World,  can  attain  to,  makes  me  fufpecl  that  natural  Phi- 
loibphy  is  not  capable  of  being  made  a  Science.     We  are  able, 
1  imagine,  to  reach  very  little  general  Knowledge  concerning 
the  Species  of  Bodies,  and   their   feveral  Properties.     Expe- 
riments and  Hiltorical  Obfervations  we  may  have,  from  which 
we  may  draw  Advantages  of  Eafe  and  Health,  and  thereby 
increafe  our  Stock  of  Conveniences  for  this  Life  ;  but  beyond 
this,  I  fear  our  Talents  reach  not,  nor  are  our  Faculties,  as  I 
guefs,  able  to  advance. 

§.  1 1 .  From  whence  it  is  obvious  to  conclude, 
that  fince  our  Faculties  are  net  fitted  to  pene-     We  are  fitted 
trate  into  the  internal  Fabrick  and  real  Eflences   for  moral 
of  Bodies,  but  yet   plainly  difcover  to  us  the    Knowledge 
Being  of  a  GOD,  and  the  Knowledge  of  our    and  »atl<™l 
felves,  enough  to  lead  us  into  a  full  and  clear     improvements. 
Difcovery  of  our  Duty,  and  great  Concern- 
ment, it  will  become  us,   as  rational   Creatures,  to  employ 
thofe  Faculties  we  have,  about  what  they  are  meft  adapted  to, 
and  follow  the  Direction  of  Nature,  where  it  feems  to  point 
us  out  the  way.     For  'tis  rational  to  conclude,  that  our  proper 
Employment  lies  in  thofe  Enquiries,  and  in  that  fort  of  Know- 
ledge which  is  moil  fuited  to  our  natural  Capacities,  and  car- 
ries in  it  our  greater!.  Intereft,  ;'.  e.  the  Condition  of  our  e- 
tcrnal  Eltate.  Hence  I  think  I  may  conclude,  that  Morality  is 
the  proper  Science  arid  Bujhufs  of  Mankind  in  general,   ('who 
are  both  concerned  and  fitted  to  fearch   out  their  Summum 

Bonum) 
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Bonum)  as  feveral  Arts,  converfant  about  feveral  Parts  of 
Nature,  arc  the  Lot  and  private  Talent  of  particular  Men, 
for  the  common  Ufe  of  Human  Life,  and  their  own  particu- 
lar Subfiftence  in  this  World.  Of  what  Confequence  the  Dis- 
covery of  one  natural  Body  and  its  Properties  may  be  to  hu- 
man Life,  the  whole  great  Continent  of  America  is  a  con- 
vincing Inftance  ;  whofe  Ignorance  in  ufeful  Arts,  and  want 
of  the  greatefr.  part  of  the  Conveniences  of  Life,  in  a  Country 
that  abounded  with  all  Sorts  of  natural  Plenty,  I  think,  may 
be  attributed  to  their  Ignorance,  of  what  was  to  be  found 
in  a  very  ordinary  defpicable  Stone,  I  mean  the  Mineral  of 
Iron.  And  whatever  we  think  of  our  Parts  and  Improvements 
in  this  part  of  the  World,  where  Knowledge  and  Plenty  feem 
to  vie  each  with  other ;  yet  to  any  one  that  will  ferioufly 
reflect  on  it,  I  fuppofe  it  will  appear  palt  doubt,  that  were 
the  Ufe  of  Iron  loll  among  us,  we  mould  in  a  few  Ages  be 
unavoidably  reduced  to  the  Wants  and  Ignorance  of  the  an- 
cient favage  Americans,  whof-  natural  Endowments  and  Pro- 
vifions  come  no  way  fhort  of  thofe  of  the  moft  flourifhing 
and  polite  Nations;  fo  that  he  who  firf';  made  known  the 
Ufe  of  that  one  contemptible  Mineral,  may  be  truly  ftiled 
the  Father  of  Arts,  and  Author  of  Plenty. 

§.  12.  I  would  not  thererefore  be  thought  to 
But  mu ft  he-  difefteem,  or  diffuade  the  Study  of  Nature.  I 
ware  of  Hypo-  readily  agree  the  Contemplation  of  his  Works 
thejes,  and  gives  us  Occafion,  to  admire,  revere,  and  glorify 
wrong  Prin-  their  Author  :  And  if  rightly  directed,  maybe 
rifles.  0f  greater  Benefit  to  Mankind,  than  the  Monu- 

ments of  exemplary  Charity,  that  have,  at  fo 
great  Charge,  been  raifed  by  the  Founders  of  Hofpitals  and 
Alms-houfes.  He  that  firft  invented  Printing,  difcovered  the  Ufe 
of  the  Compafs,  or  made  publick  the  Virtue  and  right  Ufe  of 
Kin  Kina,  did  more  for  the  Propagation  of  Knowledge,  for  the 
Supplying  and  Increafe  of  ufeful  Commodities,  and  faved  more 
from  the  Grave,  than  thofe  who  built  Colleges,  Work-Houfes, 
and  Hofpitals.  All  that  I  would  fay,  is,  that  we  mould  not  be 
too  forward ly  porTeffed  with  the  Opinion  or  Expectation  of 
Knowledge,  where  it  is  not  to  be  had,  or  by  Ways  that  will  not 
attain  it :  That  we  mould  not  take  doubtful  Syftems  for 
eompleat  Sciences ;  nor  unintelligible  Notions  for  fcientifical 
Demonltrations.  In  the  Knowledgeof  Bodies,  we  muft  be  con- 
tent to  glean  what  we  can  from  particular  Experiments ;  iince 
we  cannot,  from  a  Difcovery  of  their  real  Effences,  grafp  at 
a  Time  whole  Sheaves  j  and  in  Bundles  comprehend  the  Na- 
ture 
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ture  and  Properties  of  whole  Species  together.  Where  our  En- 
quiry is  concerning  Co-exiftence,  or  Repugnancy  to  co-exift, 
which  by  Contemplation  of  our  Ideas  we  cannot  difcover; 
there  Experience,  Obfervation,  and  natural  Hiftory,  muft  give 
us  by  our  Senfes,  and  by  Retail,  an  infight  into  corporeal 
Subftances.  The  Knowledge  of  Bodies  we  muft  get  by  our 
Senfes,  warily  employ'd  in  taking  Notice  of  their  Qualities 
and  Operations  on  one  another:  And  what  we  hope  to  know 
of  feparate  Spirits  in  this  World,  we  muft,  I  think,  expect 
only  from  Revelation.  He  that  mall  confider  how  little 
general  Maxims,  precarious  Principle*,  and  Hypothejes 
laid  down  at  Pleafure,  have  promoted  true  Knowledge,  or 
helped  to  fatisfy  the  Enquiries  of  rational  Men  after  real 
Improvements  j  how  little,  I  fay,  the  fetting  out  at  that 
End  has  for  many  Ages  together,  advanced  Mens  Progrefs 
towards  the  Knowledge  of  natural  Philofophy,  will  think 
we  have  Reafon  to  thank  thofe,  who  in  this  latter  Age  have 
taken  another  Courfe,  and  have  trod  out  to  us,  though  not 
an  eafier  Way  to  learned  Ignorance,  yet  a  furer  Way  to  pro- 
fitable Knowledge. 

§.13.  Not  that  we  may  not,  to  explain  any 
Phenomena  of  Nature,  make  ufe  of  any  pro-  The  true  U/e 
bable  Hypothecs  whatfoever.  Hypothejes,  if  ofHypothefes. 
they  are  well  made,  are  at  leaft  great  Helps  to 
the  Memory,  and  often  direct  us  to  new  Difcoveries.  But  my 
Meaning  is,  that  we  mould  not  take  up  any  one  too  ha/lily, 
(which  the  Mind,  that  would  always  penetrate  into  the  Cau- 
fes  of  Things,  and  have  Principles  to  reft  on,  is  very  apt  to 
do)  till  we  have  very  well  examined  Particulars,  and  made 
feveral  Experiments  in  that  Thing  which  we  would  explain 
by  our  Hypothefis,  and  fee  whether  it  will  agree  to  them  all  j. 
whether  our  Principles  will  carry  us  quite  through,  and  not 
be  as  inconfiftent  with  one  Phanomenon  of  Nature,  as  they 
feem  to  accommodate,  and  explain  another.  And  at  leaft 
that  we  take  Care  that  the  Name  of  Principles  deceive  us 
not,  nor  impofe  on  us,  by  making  us  receive  that  for  an  un- 
queftionablc  Truth,  which  is  really  at  beft  but  a  very  doubt- 
ful Conjecture,  fuch  as  are  molt  (I  had  almoft  faid  all)  of 
the  Hypothtfes  in  natural  Philofophy. 

§.14.    But  whether  natural  Philofophy  be  ca-     Clear  and  di- 
pable  of  Certainty  or  no,  the  Ways  to  enlarge    ft™R  Ideas 
our  Knowledge,  as  far  as  we  are  capable,  feem     wit^  fett?ed 
to  me,  in  fhort,  to  be  thefe  two  :  Names,  and 
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Firfl,  The,  firji  is  to  get  and  fettle  in  our 
the  finding  of  M{nds  determined  Ideas  of  thofe  Things, 
tboje  which  whereof  v/e  have  general  or  fpecifick  Names  ; 
j.ew  oeir  -  at  jea^  0f  f0  many  of  them,  as  we  would  con- 
vr  cement  or        r  j  i  •  v         i  j  r> 

Pi/agreement,  h^er  and  improve  our  Knowledge  in  or  Rea- 
are  the  Ways  ^on  ajout.  And  if  they  be  fpecifick  Ideas  of 
to  enlarge  our  Suhjlances,  we  fhould  endeavour  alfo  to  make 
Knowledge.  them  as  compleat  as  we  can  ;  whereby  I  mean 
that  we  mould  put  together  as  many  fimple 
Ideas,  as  being  conftantJy  obferved  to  co-exift,  may  perfectly 
determine  the  Species  ;  and  each  of  thofe  fimple  Ideas, 
which  are  the  Ingredients  of  our  complex  one,  fhould  be 
clear  and  diftinct  in  our  Minds :  For  it  being  evident  that 
our  Knowledge  cannot  exceed  our  Ideas,  as  far  as  they  are 
either  imperfect,  confufed,  or  obfeure,  we  cannot  expect  to 
have  certain,  perfect,  or  clear  Knowledge. 

Secondly,  The  other  is  the  Art  of  finding  out  thofe  interme- 
diate Ideas,  which  may  fhew  us  the  Agreement  or  Repugnan- 
cy of  other  Ideas,  which  cannot  be  immediately  compared. 

§.15.  That  thefe  two  (and  not  the  relying 
Mathema-  on  Maxims,  and  drawing  Confequences  from 
ticks  an  In-  fome  general  Propofitions)  are  the  right  Me- 
ftance  of  it.  ^j  Qj-  jmprovmg  Gur  Knowledge  in  the  Ideas 
of  our  Modes,  befides  thofe  of  Quantity,  the 
Confidcration  of  Mathematical  Knowledge  will  eafily  in- 
form us.  Where  firft  we  fhall  find,  that  he  that  has  not  a 
perfect  and  clear  Idea  of  thofe  Angles  or  Figures,  of  which 
he  defires  to  know  any  Thing,  is  utterly  thereby  uncapable 
of  any  Knowledge  about  them.  Suppofe  but  a  Man  not  to 
have  a  perfect  exact  Idea  of  a  right  Angle,  a  Scalenum,  or 
Trapezium,  and  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  he 
will  in  vain  feek  any  Demonftration  about  them.  Farther  it 
is  evident,  that  it  was  not  the  Influence  of  thofe  Maxims 
which  are  taken  for  Principles  in  Mathematicks,  that  hath  led 
the  Mafters  of  that  Science  into  thofe  wonderful  Difcoveries 
they  have  made.  Let  a  Man  of  good  Parts  know  all  the 
Maxims  generally  made  ufe  of  in  Mathematicks,  never  fo  per- 
fectly, and  contemplate  their  Extent  and  Confequences  as 
much  as  he  pleafes,  he  will,  by  their  Afliflance,  I  fuppofe, 
fcarce  ever  come  to  know,  that  the  Square  of  the  Hypothcnufe 
in  a  right  angled  Triangle,  is  equal  to  the  Squares  of  the 
two  other  Sides.  The  Knowledge  that  the  JFhole  is  equal  to 
all  its  Parts,  and  if  you  take  Equals  from  Equals,  the  Re- 
mainder will  be  equal,  &c.  help'd  him  not,  I  prefume,  to 

this 
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this  Demonftration :  And  a  Man  may,  I  think,  pore  long 
enough  on  thofc  Axioms,  without  ever  feeing  one  jot  the 
more  of  Mathematical  Truths.  They  have  been  difcover- 
ed  by  the  Thoughts  otherwife  applied  ;  the  Mind  had 
other  Objects,  other  Views  before  it,  far  different  from 
thofc  Maxims,  when  it  firft  got  the  Knowledge  of  fuch  kind 
of  Truths  in  Mathematicks,  which  Men  well  enough  ac- 
quainted with  thofe  received  Axioms,  but  ignorant  of  their 
Method  who  firft  made  thele  Demonftrations,  can  never 
fufficiently  admire.  And  who  knows  what  Methods  to  en- 
large our  Knowledge  in  other  Parts  of  Science,  may  hereafter 
be  invented,  anfwering  that  of  Algebra  in  Mathematicks, 
which  fo  readily  finds  out  Ideas  of  Quantities  to  meafure  o- 
thers  by,  whofe  Equality  or  Proportion  we  could  otherwiib 
very  hardly,  or  perhaps  never  come  to  know  ? 


CHAP.     XIII. 

Some  farther  Confideraiiom  concerning  our 
Knowledge. 

§.  1 .  /"I  UR  Knowledge^  as  in  other  Things, 

^  fo  in  this,  has  a  great   Conformity        ®ur  K**0: 
with  our  Sight,  that  it   is  neither  wholly   ne-     ledZePart  y 

"*  ft  PC '£ '/J  uW 

ceffaryy  nor  wholly  voluntary.  If  our  Know-  *arfu  t'0iun. 
ledge  were  altogether  neceffary,  all  Mens  //7r„ 
Knowledge  would  not  only  be  alike,  but  every 
Man  would  know  all  that  is  knowable;  and  if  it  were  whol- 
ly voluntary,  fome  Men  fo  little  regard  or  value  it,  that  they 
would  have  extream  little,  or  none  at  all.  Men  that  have 
Senfes  cannot  chufe  but  receive  fome  Ideas  by  them,  and  if 
they  have  Memory,  they  cannot  but  retain  fome  of  them; 
and  if  they  have  any  diftinguifhing  Faculty,  cannot  but  per- 
ceive the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  fome  of  them  one 
with  another ;  as  he  that  has  Eyes,  if  he  will  open  them  by 
Day,  cannot  but  fee  fome  Objects,  and  perceive  a  Difference 
in  them.  But  though  a  Man  with  his  Eye-,  open  in  the 
Light,  cannot  but  fee  ;  yet  there  be  certain  Objects  which 
he  may  chufe  whether  he  will  turn  his  Eyes  to  ;  there  may 
be  in  his  reach  a  book  containing  Pictures  and  Difcourfes 

capable 
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capable  to  delight  or  inftruft  him,  which  yet  he  may  never 
have  the  Will  to  open,  never  take  the  Pains  to  look  into. 
The  Applica-  §•  z'  There  is  alfo  another  Thing  in  a  Man's 
tion  volunta-  Power,  and  that  is,  though  he  turns  his  Eyes 
ry,  but  we  fometimes  towards  an  Object,  yet  he  may 
know  as  chufe  whether  he  will  curioufly  furvey  it,  and 

Things  are,  with  an  intent  Application  endeavour  to  ob- 
not  as  ws  ferve  accurately  all  that  is  vifible  in  it.  But 
fleafe.  yetj  w[iat  he  does  fee,  he  cannot  fee  otherwife 

than  he  does.  It  depends  not  on  his  Will  to  fee  that  Black 
which  appears  Yellow ;  nor  to  perfuade  himfelf,  that  what 
actually  j'calds  him,  feels  cold:  The  Earth  will  not  appear 
painted  with  Flowers,  nor  the  Fields  covered  with  Verdure, 
whenever  it  has  a  Mind  to  it:  In  the  cold  Winter,  he  can- 
not help  feeing  it  white  and  hoary,  if  he  will  look  abroad. 
Juft  thus  is  it  with  our  Underftanding ;  all  that  is  voluntary 
in  our  Knowledge,  is  the  employing,  or  with-holding  any  of 
our  Faculties  from  this  or  that  fort  of  Objects,  and  a  more 
or  lefs  accurate  Survey  of  them  ;  but  they  being  employed, 
cur  Will  hath  no  Power  to  determine  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Mind  one  way  or  other  ;  that  is  done  only  by  the  Objects 
themfelves,  as  far  as  they  are  clearly  difcovered.  And  there- 
fore, as  far  as  Mens  Senfes  are  converfant  about  external  Ob* 
je&s,  the  Mind  cannot  but  receive  thofe  Ideas  which  are  pre- 
sented by  them,  and  be  informed  of  the  Exiftence  of  Things 
without ;  and  fo  far  as  Mens  Thoughts  converfe  with  their 
own  determined  Ideas,  they  cannot  but,  in  fome  Meafure, 
obferve  the  Agreement  and  Difagrcement  that  is  to  be  found 
amongft  fome  of  them^  which  is  fo  far  Knowledge:  and  if 
they  have  Names  for  thofe  Ideas  which  they  have  thus 
confidered,  they  muft  needs  be  aflured  of  the  Truth  of  thofe 
Proportions,  which  exprefs  that  Agreement  or  Difagreement 
they  perceive  in  them,  and  be  undoubtedly  convinced  of  thofe 
Truths.  For  what  a  Man  fees,  he  cannot  but  fee,  and  what 
he  perceives,  he  cannot  but  know  that  he  perceives. 

§.  3.  Thus  he  that  hasgot  the  Ideas  of  Num- 
Injlance  in     bers,  and  hath  taken  the  Pains  to  compare  one, 
Numbers.  two,  and  three,  to  fix,  cannot  chufe  but  know 

that  they  are  equal.  He  that  hath  got  the 
Idea  of  a  Triangle,  and  found  the  Ways  to  meafure  its  Angles, 
and  their  Magnitude^,  is  certain  that  its  three  Angles  are 
equal  to  two  right  ones:  And  can  as  little  doubt  of  that,  as 

of 
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of  this  Truth,  that  it  is  impojfible  for  the  fame  Thing  to  be, 
and  not  to  be. 

He  alfo  that  hath  the  Idea  of  an  intelligent, 
but  frail  and  weak  Being,  made  by  and  de-  In  natural 
pending  on  another,  who  is  eternal,  omnipo-  Religion. 
tent,  perfectly  wife  and  good,  will  as  certain- 
]y  know  that  Man  is  to  Honour,  Fear,  and  Obey  GOD,  as 
that  the  Sun  mines  when  he  fees  it.  For  if  he  hath  but  the 
Ideas  of  two  fuch  Beings  in  his  Mind,  and  will  turn  his 
Thoughts  that  way,  and  confider  them,  he  will  as  certain- 
ly find,  that  the  inferior,  finite,  and  dependent,  is  under  an 
Obligation  to  obey  the  fupream  and  infinite,  as  he  is  certain 
to  find,  that  three,  four  and  feven  are  lefs  than  fifteen,  if  he 
will  confider  and  compute  thofe  Numbers ;  nor  can  he  be 
furer  in  a  clear  Morning  that  the  Sun  is  rifen,  if  he  wili  but 
open  his  Eyes,  and  turn  them  that  way.  But  yet  thefe 
Truths  being  never  fo  certain,  never  fo  clear,  he  may  be  ig- 
norant of  either,  or  all  of  them,  who  will  never  take  the 
Pains  to  employ  his  Faculties  as  he  fhouJJ,  to  inform  himfelf 
about  them. 


CHAP.     XIV. 

Of  judgment. 

§.  i.TTHE    Understanding  Faculties    being 

*■  given  to  Man,  not  barely  for  Spe-  Our  Knotv- 
culation,  but  alfo  for  the  Conduct  of  his  ledge  being 
Life,  Man  would  be  at  a  great  Lofs,  if  he  far t, we  want 
had  nothing  to  direct  him,  but  what  has  J^cthingelje. 
the  Certainty  of  true  Knowledge.  For  that 
being  very  fhort  and  fcanty,  as  we  have  feen,  he  would  be 
often  utterly  in  the  Dark,  and  in  moft  of  the  Actions  of 
his  Life,  perfectly  at  a  ftand,  had  he  nothing  to  guide  him 
in  the  Abfence  of  clear  and  certain  Knowledge.  He  that 
will  not  eat,  till  he  has  Demonftration  that  it  will  nourifh 
him  ;  he  that  will  not  flir,  till  he  infallibly  knows  the  Bufi- 
finefs  he  goes  about  will  fuccced,  will  have  little  elfe  to  do, 
but  fitftilf  and  perifli. 
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^.  z.  Therefore,  as  God  has  fet  fome  Things 
.  'at yJe  *°  in  broad  Day-light,  as  he  has  given  us  fome 
this  IJi/frbt  certam  Knowledge,  though  limited  to  a  few 
State  Things  in  Comparifon,  probably,  as  a  Tafte 

of  what  intellectual  Creatures  are  capable  of, 
to  excite  in  us  a  Defire  and  Endeavour  after  a  better  State  j 
fo,  in  the  greateft  part  of  our  Concernment,  he  has  afforded 
us  only  the  Twilight,  as  I  may  fo  fay,  of  Probability,  fuit- 
able,  I  prefume,  to  that  State  of  Mediocrity  and  Probation- 
erfliip,  he  has  been  pleafed  to  place  us  irt  here ;  wherein, 
to  check  our  Over-confidence  and  Prefumptton,  we  might 
by  every  Day's  Experience,  be  made  fenfible  of  cur  Short- 
fightednefs,  and  Liablenefs  to  Error  ;  the  Senfe  whereof 
ttiight  be  a  conftant  Admonition  to  us,  to  fpend  the  Days 
of  this  our  Pilgrimage  with  Jnduftry  and  Care,  in  the  Search, 
and  following  of  that  way,  which  might  lead  us  to  a  State 
of  greater  Perfection.  It  being  highly  rational  to  think,  even 
were  Revelation  filent  in  the  Cafe,  that  as  Men  employ 
thofe  Talents  God  has  given  them  here,  they  fhall  accord- 
ingly receive  their  Rewards  at  the  Clofe  of  the  Day,  when 
their  Sun  fhall  fet,  and  Night  mall  put  an  End  to  their  La- 
bours. 

§.  3.  The  Faculty  which   God   has  given 
Judgment      Man  to  fupply  the  Want  of  clear  and  certain 
Jupplies  the        Knowledge,  in   Cafes   where  that  cannot  be 
Want  of  bad,  is  Judgment:   Whereby  the  Mind  takes 

Knowledge.  lts  jjeas  to  agree  or  difagree  ;  or  which  is  the 
fame,  any  Propofition  to  be  true  or  falfe 
without  perceiving  a  demonftrative  Evidence  in  the  Proofs. 
The  Mind  fometimes  exercifes  this  Judgment  out  of  Necef- 
fity,  where  demonftrative  Proofs,  and  certain  Knowledge, 
are  not  to  be  had  j  and  fometimes  out  of  Lazinefs,  Unskil- 
fulnefs,  or  Hafte,  even  where  demonftrative  and  certain 
Proofs  are  to  be  had.  Men  often  ftay  not  warily  to  examine 
the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  two  Ideas,  which  they 
are  defirous  or  concerned  to  know ;  but  either  incapable  of 
fuch  Attention  as  is  requifite  in  a  long  Train  of  Gradations, 
or  impatient  of  Delay,  lightly  caft  their  Eyes  on,  or  wholly 
pafs  by  the  Proofs  ;  and  (o,  without  making  out  the  Demon- 
ftraticn,  determine  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of 
two  Ideas,  as  it  were  by  a  View  of  them  as  they  are  at  a 
Diftance,  and  take  it  to  be  the  one  or  the  other,  as  feems 
moft  likely  to  them  upon  fuch  a  loofc  Survey.  This  Fa- 
culty of  the  Mind,  when  it  is  exercifed  immediately  about 

Things 
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Things,  is  called  Judgment:  when  about  Truths  delivered 
in  Words,  is  moft  commonly  called  AjJ'ent  or  Diffent :  Which 
being  the  moft  ufual  way  wherein  the  Mind  has  occafion  to 
employ  this  Faculty,  I  (hall,  under  thefe  Terms,  treat  of  it 
as  leaft  liable  in  our  Language  to  Equivocation. 

§.  4.  Thus  the  Mind  has  two  Faculties,  con- 
verfant  about  Truth  and  Falfhood. 

Fir/i,  Knowledge,  whereby  it  certainly  per- 
ceives, and  is  undoubtedly  fatisfy'd  of  the  A- 
grcement  or  Difagreement  of  any  Idtas. 

Secondly,  Judgment,  which  is  the  .putting 
Ideas  together,  or  fepa rating  them  from  one  another  in  the 
Mind,  when  their  certain  Agreement  or  Difagreement  is  not 
perceived,  but  prefunv:d  to  be  (6  ;  which  is,  as  the  Word 
imports,  taken  to  be  fo,  before  it  certainly  appears.  And  if 
it  fo  unites,  or  feparates  them,  as  in  reality  Things  are,  it  is 
right  Judgment. 


"Judgment  is 
theprefuming 
Things  to   be 
fo,  without 
perceiving  it. 


CHAP.     XV. 


I 


I. 


Of  Probability, 

A  S  Demonftration   is  the  {hewing  the 
■^*-  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  two 


Probability  is 
the  Appear- 
ance of  Agree- 
ment upon  fal- 
lible Proofs. 


Ideas,  by  the  Intervention  of  one  or  more 
Proofs  which  have  a  conftant,  immutable, 
and  vifible  Connection  one  with  another  ;  fo 
Probability  is  nothing  but  the  Appearance 
of  fuch  an  Agreement  or  Difagreement,  by 
the  Intervention  of  Proofs,  whole  Connection  is  not  con- 
ftant and  immutable,  or  at  leaft  is  not  perceived  to  be  fo, 
but  is,  or  appears,  for  the  moft  part  to  be  fo,  and  is  enough 
to  induce  the  Mind  to  judge  the  Propofition  to  be'true  or  falfe, 
rather  than  the  contrary.  For  Example:  In  the  Demon, na- 
tion of  it,  a  Man  perceives  the  certain  immutable  Connection 
there  is  of  equality  between  the  three  Angles  oi  a  Triangle, 
aud  thofe  intermediate  ones,  which  are  made  ufe  of  to  (hew 
their  Equality  to  two  right  ones  ;  and  fo,  by  an  intuitive 
Knowledge  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  the  inter- 
mediate Ideas  in  e?«h,  Step  of  the  Progreis,  the  whole 
is  continued  with  an  Evidence,  which  clearly  fhews  the  A- 
Vol.  II.  T  greement 
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greement  or  Difagreement  of  thofe  three  Angles  in  Equalify 
to  two  right  ones:  And  thus  he  has  certain  Knowledge  that 
it  is  fo.  But  another  Man,  who  never  took  the  Pains  to  ob- 
serve the  Demonftration,  hearing  a  Mathematician,  a  Man 
of  Credit,  affirm  the  three  Angles  of  a  Triangle,  to  be  equal 
to  two  right  ones,  ajjents  to  it,  /".  e.  receives  it  for  true.  In 
which  Cafe,  the  Foundation  of  his  Aflent  is  the  Probability 
of  the  Thing,  the  Proof  being  fuch  as  for  the  moft  part  car- 
ries Truth  with  it :  The  Man,  on  whofe  Teftimony  he  re- 
ceives it,  not  being  wont  to  affirm  any  thing  contrary  to,  or 
befides  his  Knowledge,  efpecially  in  Matters  of  this  kind. 
So  that  that  which  caufes  his  Aflent  to  this  Proportion,  that 
the  three  Angles  of  a  Triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  that 
which  makes  him  take  thefe  Ideas  to  agree,  without  know- 
ing them  to  do  fo,  is  the  wonted  Veracity  of  the  Speaker  in 
other  Cafes,  or  his  fuppoied  Veracity  in  this. 

§.  2.  Our  Knowledge,  as  has  been  (hewn, 
//  is  to  fupply  being  very  narrow,  and  we  not  happy  enough 
the  Want  of  to  find  certain  Truth  in  every  Thing  which  we 
Knowledge.  have  occafion  to  confider,  moft  of  the  Propor- 
tions we  think,  reafon,  difcourfe,  nay,  acl  up- 
on, are  fuch  as  we  cannot  have  undoubted  Knowledge  of  their 
Truth  ;  yet  fome  of  them  border  fo  near  upon  Certainty, 
that  we  make  no  doubt  at  all  about  them,  but  afTent  to  them 
as  firmly,  and  ac"t,  according  to  that  Aflent,  as  refolutely  as 
if  they  were  infallibly  demonftrated,  and  that  our  Knowledge 
of  them  was  perfect  and  certain.  But  there  being  Degrees 
herein,  from  the  very  Neighbourhood  of  Certainty  and  De- 
/nonftration,  quite  down  to  Improbability  and  Unlikelinefs, 
even  to  the  Confines  of  Impoflibility ;  and  alfo  Degrees  of 
Ajfent  from  full  Ajfurance  and  Confidence,  quite  down  to 
Conjecture,  Doubt  and  Dijiruji ;  I  fhall  come  now,  (having, 
as  I  think,  found  out  the  Bounds  of  human  Knowledge  and 
Certainty)  in  the  next  Place,  to  confider  the  fever al  Degrees 
and  Grounds  of  Probability ,  and  Ajfcnt  or  Faith. 

1  §.3.  Probability  is  Likelinefs  to  be  true, 
f"* %  ™  the  very  Notation  of  the  Word  fignifying  fuch 
us  trelume  '  a  ^TOPon^on9  f°r  which  there  be  Arguments 
nines  to  be  or  ^roo^s»  t0  make  it  pafs,  or  be  received  for 
''■net before  true.  The  Entertainment  the  Mind  gives 
we  know  them  this  fort  of  Propofitions,  is  called  Belief  Ajfent, 
to  lr  fo.  or  Opinion,  which  is  the  admitting  or  receiving 

any  Proportion  for  true,  upon  Arguments,  or 

Proofs 
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Proofs  that  are  found  to  perfuade  us  to  receive  it  as  true, 
without  certain  Knowledge  that  it  is  fo.  And  herein  lies  the 
Difference  between  Probability  and  Certainty,  Faith  and 
Knowledge,  that  in  all  the  Parts  of  Knowledge,  there  is  In- 
tuition ;  each  immediate  Idea,  each  Step  has  its  vifible  and 
certain  Connection;  in  Belief  not  fo.  That  which  makes  me 
believe,  is  ibmething  extraneous  to  the  Thing  1  believe  ; 
fomething  not  evidently  joined  on  both  fides  to,  and  not  fo 
manifeftly  (hewing  the  Agreement  or  Difugreement  ofthofe 
Ideas  that  are  under  Confidera':ion. 

§.  4.  Probability  then,  being  to  fupply  the 
Defeat  of  our  Knowledge,  and  to  guide  us 
where  that  fails,  is  always  converfant  about 
Propofitions  whereof  we  have  no  Certainty, 
but  only  fome  Inducements  to  receive  them  for 
true.  The  Grounds  of  it  are,  in  fhort,  thefe 
two  following  : 

Firjl,  The  Conformity  of  any  Thing  with 
our  own  Knowledge,  Obfervation,  and  Ex- 
perience. 

Secondly,  The  Teftimony  of  others,  vouching  their  Obfer- 
vation and  Experience.  In  the  Teflimony  of  others,  is  to 
be  confidered,  1.  The  Number.  2.  The  Integrity.  3.  The 
Skill  of  the  WitneiTes.  4.  The  Defign  of  the  Author,  where 
it  is  a  Teftimony  out  of  a  Book  cited.  5.  The  Confiftency  of 
the  Parts  and  Circumftances  of  the  Relation.  6.  Contrary 
Testimonies. 

§.  5.  Probability  wanting  that  intuitive  E- 
vidence  which  infallibly  determines  the  Un- 
derstanding, and  produces  certain  Knowledge, 
the  Afind,  if  it  would  proceed  rationally, 
ought  to  examine  all  the  Grounds  of  Probabi- 
lity, and  fee  how  they  make  more  or  lefs, 
for  or  againjl  any  Proposition,  before  it  af- 
fents  to,  or  di (Tents  from  it,  and  upon  a  due 
balancing  the  Whole,  reject  or  receive  it,  with 
a  more  or  lefb  firm  Afient,  proportionably  to  the  Preponde- 
rancy  of  the  greater  Grounds  of  Probability  on  one  fide  or  the 
other.     For  Example  : 

If  I  my  fclf  fee  a  Alan  walk  on  the  Ice,  it  is  paft  Probabili- 
ty, 'tis  Knowledge  :  But  if  another  tells  mi.-  i:e  faw  a  Alan 
in  England,  in  the  midft  of  a  (harp  Winter,  walk  upon 
Water   hardened   with   Cold  ;  this  has  fo  great  Conformity 
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with  what  is  ufually  obferved  to  happen,  that  I  am  difpofedS 
by  the  Nature  of  the  thing  it  felf,  to  afTent  to  it,  unlefs 
fome  manifeft  Sufpicion  attend  the  Relation  of  that  Matter 
of  Fact.  But  if  the  fame  Thing  be  told  to  one  born  between 
the  Trcpicks,  who  never  faw  nor  heard  of  any  fuch  Thing 
before,  there  the  whole  Probability  relies  on  Teftimony  : 
And  as  the  Relators  are  more  in  Number,  and  of  more  Credit, 
and  have  no  Intereff,  to  fpeak  contrary  to  the  Truth  ;  fo  that 
Matter  of  Fa£t  is  like  to  find  more  or  lefs  Belief.  Though 
to  a  Man,  whofe  Experience  has  been  always  quite  contrary, 
and  has  never  heard  of  any  thing  like  it,  the  moft  untainted 
Credit  of  a  Witnefs  will  fcarce  be  able  to  find  Belief.  And  as 
it  happened  to  a  Dutch  AmbafTador,  who  entertaining  the 
King  of  Siam  with  the  Particularities  of  Holland,  which  he 
was  inquisitive  after,  amongft  other  Things  told  him,  that 
the  Water  in  his  Country  would  fometimes,  in  ccld  Weather, 
be  fo  hard  that  Men  walked  upon  it,  and  that  it  would  bear 
an  Elephant,  if  he  were  there.  To  which  the  King  reply'd, 
Hitherto  I  have  believed  the  Jlrange  Things  you  have  told 
me,  becaufe  I  look  upon  you  as  a  feber  fair  Man ;  but  now 
I  am  fur  e  you  lye. 

§.  6.  Upon  thefe  Grounds  depends  the 
They  being  ca-  Probability  of  any  Propofition  :  And  as  the 
fable  of  great  Conformity  of  our  Knowledge,  as  the  Certain- 
fariety.  ty  of  Obfervations,  as  the  Frequency  and  Con- 

ftancy  of  Experience,  and  the  Number  and 
Credibility  of  Teflimonies,  do  more  or  lefs  agree  or  difagree 
with  it,  fo  is  any  Propofition  in  it  felf,  more  or  lefs  probable* 
There  is  another,  I  confefs,  which  though  by  it  felf  it  be  no 
true  Ground  of  Probability,  yet  is  often  made  ufe  of  for  one, 
by  which  Men  moft  commonly  regulate  their  AfTent,  and 
upon  which  they  pin  their  Faith  more  than  any  thing  elfe, 
and  that  is  the  Opinion  of  others :  though  there  cannot  be  a 
more  dangerous  thing  to  rely  on,  nor  more  likely  to  miflead 
one,  fince  there  is  much  more  Falfhood  and  Error  among 
Men,  than  Truth  and  Knowledge.  And  if  the  Opinions  and 
Perfuaficns  of  others,  whom  we  know  and  think  well  of,  be 
a  Ground  of  AfTent,  Men  have  Reafon  to  be  Heathens  in 
'Japan,  Mahometans  in  Turkey,  Papifts  in  Spain,  Proteftants 
in  England,  and  Lutherans  in  Sweden.  But  of  this  wrong 
Ground  of  AfTent,  I  fhall  have  Occafion  to  fpeak  more  at 
large  in  another  Place, 
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CHAP.     XVI. 

Of  the  Degrees  of  Ajfent. 

§.  1.  HP  HE    Grounds    of  Probability    wc 

-■■  have  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  quj.  j/re/if 
Chapter;  as  they  are  the  Foundations  on  ought  ts  be  rs- 
which  our  AJj'ent  is  built,  fo  are  they  alfo  gulats.i  by  the 
the  Meafure  whereby  its  feveral  Degrees  are,  Grounds  of 
or  ought  to  be  regulated :  Only  we  are  to  Probability. 
take  Notice,  that  whatever  Grounds  of  Pro- 
bability there  may  be,  yet  they  operate  no  farther  on  the 
Mind,  which  fearches  after  Truth,  and  endeavours  to  judge 
right,  than  they  appear,  at  leaft  in  the  firft  Judgment  or 
Search  that  the  Mind  makes.  I  confefs,  in  the  Opinions 
Men  have,  and  firmly  flick  to,  in  the  World,  their  Affent  is 
not  always  from  an  aclual  View  of  the  Reafons  that  at  firit  pre- 
vailed with  them;  it  being  in  many  Cafes  almoft  impoliible, 
and  in  moft  very  hard,  even  for  thofe  who  have  very  admi- 
rable Memories,  to  retain  all  the  Proofs,  which,  upon  a  due 
Examination,  made  them  embrace  that  fide  of  the  Queftion. 
It  fuffices  that  they  have  once,  with  Care  and  Fairnefs,  fitted 
the  Matter  as  far  as  they  could ;  and  that  they  have  fearched 
into  all  the  Particulars  that  they  could  imagine,  to  give  any 
Light  to  the  Queftion,  and  with  the  beff.  of  their  Skill,  calf, 
up  the  Account  upon  the  whole  Evidence :  And  thus  having 
once  found  on  which  fide  the  Probability  appeared  to  them, 
after  as  full  and  cxacl:  an  Enquiry  as  they  can  make,  they  lay 
up  the  Conclufion  in  their  Memories,  as  a  Truth  thev  have 
difcovered  ;  and  for  the  future  they  remain  fatisfied  with  the 
Teftimony  of  their  Memories,  that  this  is  the  Opinion,  that, 
by  the  Proofs  they  have  once  feen  of  it,  deferves  fuch  a  Degng 
of  their  Ajfent  as  they  afford  it. 

§.  2.  This  is  all   that  the  greateff.  Part  of 
Men  are  capable  of  doing,  in  regulating  their       1  he fe  cannot 
Opinions  and  Judgments,  unleis  a  Man  will     a  q^n    ■ 
exact   of  them,  either  to  retain  diftincfly    in     y-        anj 
their  Memories  all  the  Proofs  concerning  any     then  'we  muff 
probable  Truth,  and  that  too  in  the  fame  Or-     content  our 
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fches  ivith  der,  and  regular  Deduction  of  Confequences, 
the  remem-  in  which  they  have  formerly  placed,  or  feen 
hrance  that       them  ;    which    fometimes  is  enough  to   fill  a 

Ground  ft?  largC  Volume  UP°n  one  finSle  Qyeftion  :  °r 
/°i  n  Jor        elfe  they  muft  require  a  Man,  for  every  Opi- 

of  Affent      '      nion  t'iat  ^le  embraces,  every  Day  to  examine 
,  the  Proofs  ;   both    which  are    impoflible.     It 

is  unavoidable  therefore,  that  the  Memory  be  relied  on  in 
the  Cafe,  and  that  Men  be  perfuaded  of  fever  a  I  Opinions, 
•whereof  the  Proofs  are  not  aSiually  in  their  Thoughts  ;  nay, 
which  perhaps  they  are  not  able  actually  to  recal.  With- 
out this,  the  greateft  part  of  Men  muft  be  either  very  Scep- 
ticks,  or  change  every  Moment,  and  yield  themfelves  up  to 
whoever,  having  lately  ftudied  the  Queftion,  offers  them 
Arguments  ;  which,  for  want  of  Memory,  they  are  not  able 
prefently  to  Anfwer. 

§.  3.  I  cannot  but  own,  that  Mens  Jiick- 
TbeillConfe-  inS  t0  their  Paft  Judgment,  and  adhering 
quenceoftbis,  firmly  to  Conclufions  formerly  made,  is  often 
if  our  former  the  Caufe  of  great  Obftinacy  in  Error  and  Mi- 
Judgmetit  flake.     But  the   Fault  is  not  that   they  rely 

were  not  on  their  Memories  for  what  they  have  before 

rightly  made.  wejj  judged,  but  becaufe  they  judged  before 
they  had  well  examined.  May  we  not  find  a 
great  Number  (not  to  fay  the  greateft  Part)  of  Men,  that 
think  they  have  formed  right  Judgments  of  feveral  Matters, 
and  that  for  no  other  Reafon,  but  becaufe  they  never  thought 
otherwife?  That  imagine  themfelves  to  have  judged  right, 
only  becaufe  they  never  queftioned,  never  examined  their 
own  Opinions?  "Which  is  indeed  to  think  they  judged  right, 
becaufe  they  never  judged  at  all:  And  yet  thefe,  of  all  Men, 
hold  their  Opinions  with  the  greateft  Stiffnefs  ;  thofe  being 
generally  the  moft  fierce  and  firm  in  their  Tenets,  who  have 
leaft  examined  them.  What  we  once  know,  we  are  certain 
is  fo ;  and  we  may  be  fecure  that  there  are  no  latent  Proofs 
undifcovered,  which  ma\  overturn  our  Knowledge,  or  bring 
it  in  Doubt.  But  in  Matters  of  Probability,  'tis  not  in  every 
Cafe  we  can  be  fure  that  we  have  all  the  Particulars  before 
us,  that  any  way  concern  the  Queftion  ;  and  that  there  is  no 
Evidence  behind,  and  yet  unfeen,  which  may  caft  the  Proba- 
bility on  the  other  fide,  and  outweigh  all  that  at  prefent 
feems  to  preponderate  with  us,     Who  almoft  is  there  that  hath 
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the  Leifure,  Patience,  and  Means  to  collect  together  all  the 
Proofs  concerning  moftofthe  Opinions  he  has,  fo  as  fafely 
to  conclude,  that  he  hath  a  clear  and  full  View,  and  that 
there  is  no  more  to  be  alledged  for  his  better  Information  ? 
And  yet  we  are  forced  to  determine  our  felves  on  the  one 
fide  or  other.  The  Conduct  of  our  Lives,  and  the  Manage- 
ment of  our  great  Concerns,  will  not  bear  Delay  ;  for  thofe 
depend,  for  the  moft  part,  on  the  Determination  of  our 
Judgment  in  Points  wherein  we  are  not  capable  of  certain  and 
demonftrative  Knowledge,  and  wherein  it  is  neceffary  for  us 
to  embrace  the  one  fide  or  the  other. 

§.  4.  Since  therefore  it  is  unavoidable  to  the 
grcatefi:  part  of  Men,  if  not  all,  to  have  feve-  ffle  r/vj/  Ufe 
ral  Opinions,  without  Certain  and  indubitable  of  it,  ??iutual 
Proofs  of  their  Truths;  and  it  carries  too  Charity  and 
great  an  Imputation  of  Ignorance,  Lightnefs,  Forbearance* 
or  Folly,  for  Men  to  quit  and  renounce  their 
former  Tenets  prefently  upon  the  ofier  of  an  Argument 
which  they  cannot  immediately  anfwer,  and  fhew  the  In- 
fumciency  of:  it  would  methinks  become  all  Men  to  maintain 
Peace,  and  the  common  Offices  of  Humanity  and  Friend- 
ship, in  the  Diverftty  of  Opinions,  fince  we  cannot  reafonably 
expedt,  that  any  one  mould  readily  and  obfequioufly  quit  his 
own  Opinion,  and  embrace  ours,  with  a  blind  Refignation  to 
an  Authority  which  the  Underfhnding  of  Man  acknowledges 
not.  For  however  it  may  often  mifbke,  it  can  own  no  other 
Guide  but  Reafon,  nor  blindly  fubmit  to  the  Will  and  Di- 
ctates of  another.  If  he  you  would  bring  over  to  your  Sen- 
timents, be  one  that  examines  before  he  Aflents,  you  mull 
give  him  Leave  at  his  Leifure  to  go  over  the  Account  atrain, 
and  recalling  what  is  out  of  his  Mind,  examine  all  the  Parti- 
culars, to  fee  on  which  fide  the  Advantage  lies;  and  if  he 
will  not  think  ou~  Arguments  of  Weight  enough  to  en<*a"-e 
him  anew  in  10  much  Pains,  'tis  but  what  we  do  often 
our  felves  in  the  like  Cafe ;  and  we  mould  take  it  amifs,  if 
others  fhould  prefcribe  to  us  what  Points  we  mould  ftudy  : 
And  if  he  be  one  who  takes  his  Opinions  upon  Truft,  how 
can  we  imagine  that  he  ihould  renounce  thofe  Tenets  which 
Time  and  Cuftom  have  fo  fettled  in  his  Mind,  that  he  thinks 
them  felr-evident,  and  of  an  unqueftionable  Certainty ;  or 
which  he  takes  to  be  Impremons  he  has  received  from  GOD 
himfelf,  or  from  Men  fent  by  him  ?  How  can  we  expect,  I 
fay,  that   Opinions  thus  fettled,  mould  be  given  up  to  the 
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Arguments  or  Authority  of  a  Stranger  or  Adverfary,  efpe- 
cially  if  there  be  any  Sufpicion  of  Intereff.  or  Defign,  as  there 
never  fails  to  be  where  .Men  find  themfelves  ill  treated  ?  We 
fhould  do  well  to  commiferate  our  mutual  Ignorance,  and  en- 
deavour to  remove  it  in  all  the  gentle  and  fair  Ways  of  In- 
formation, and  not  inilantiy  treat  others  ill,  as  obitinate  and 
perverfe,  becaufe  they  will  not  renounce  their  own,  and  re- 
ceive our  Opinion;:,  or  at  leaft  thofe  we  would  force  upon  them, 
when  'tis  more  than  probable  that  we  are  no  lefs  obflinate  in 
not  embracing  fome  of  theirs.  For  where  is  the  Man  that  has 
unconteitable  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  all  that  he  holds,  or 
of  the  Falfhcod  of  all  he  condemns  •>  or  can  fay,  that  he  has 
examined,  to  the  Bottom,  all  his  own,  or  other  Mens  Opini- 
ons? The  Neceffity  of  believing,  without  Knowledge,  nay 
often  upon  very  flight  Grounds,  in  this  fleeting  State  of  A- 
£tion  and  Blindnefs  we  are  in,  fhould  make  us  more  bufy  and 
careful  to  inform  our  felves,  than  conftrain  others  ;  at  leaft 
thofe  who  have  not  throughly  examined  to  the  Bottom  all 
their  own  Tenets,  muff,  confefs  they  are  unfit  to  prefcribe  to 
others,  and  are  unreafonable  in  impofing  that  as  Truth  on 
other  Mens  Belief,  which  they  themfelves  have  not  fearch- 
ed  into,  nor  weighed  the  Arguments  of  Probability  on  which 
they  fhould  receive  or  reject  it.  Thofe  who  have  fairly  ancf 
truly  examined,  and  are  thereby  got  paft  Doubt  in  all  the 
Doctrines  they  profefs,  and  govern  themfelves  by,  would  have 
a  jufter  Pretence  to  require  others  to  follow  them :  But  thefe 
are  fo  few  in  Number,  and  find  fo  little  Reafon  to  be  ma^i- 
frerial  in  their  Opinions,  that  nothing  infolent  and  imperious 
is  to  be  expected  from  them  :  And  there  is  Reafon  to  think, 
that  if  Men  were  better  inftructed  themfelves,  they  would  be 
lefs  impofing  on  others. 

§.  5.  But  to  return  to  the  Grounds  of  Af- 
Vrobability  is  tent,  and  the  fcveral  Degrees  of  it,  we  are  to 
either  of  Mat-  take  Notice,  that  the  Proportions  we  receive 
ter  of  Fail,  or  upon  Inducements  of  Probability ,  are  cf  two 
Speculation.  Sorts,  either  concerning  fome  particular  Exiii- 
ence,  or,  as  it  is  ufually  termed,  Matter  of 
Fact,  which  falling  under  Obfervation,  is  capable  of  Human 
Tefiimony  ;  or  elfe  concerning  Thing?,  which  being  beyond 
the  Dilcovery  of  our  Senfes}  are  not  capable  of  any  fuch 
Tefiimony. 
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§.  6.  Concerning  the /r/?  of  thefe,  viz.  par-        The  concur- 
ticular  Matter  of  Fait.  rent  Experi- 

Firjl,  Where  any  particular  Thing,  confo-  ence  of  all  o- 
liant  to  the  conftant  Obfervation  of  our  felves  tber  Men 
and  others  in  the  like  Cafe,  comes  attefted  by  with  ours, pro- 
the  concurrent  Reports  of  all  that  mention  it,  "uces  ^Jfu~ 
we  receive  it  as  eafily,  and  build  as  firmly  upon  ^roachinl'to 
it,  as  if  it  were  certain  Knowledge  :  and  we  Knowledge. 
reafon  and  act  thereupon  with  as  little  Doubt, 
as  if  it  were  perfect  Demonftration.  Thus,  if  all  EngUJh 
Men,  who  have  Occafion  to  mention  it,  fhould  affirm  that 
it  froze  in  England  the  laft  Winter,  or  that  there  were  Swal- 
lows feen  there  in  the  Summer,  I  think  a  Man  could  almoft 
as  little  doubt  of  it,  as  that  feven  and  four  are  eleven.  The  firft 
therefore,  and  higheft  Degree  of  Probability,  is,  when  the 
general  Confent  of  all  Men,  in  all  Ages,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
known,  concurs  with  a  Man's  conftant  and  never  failing  Ex- 
perience in  like  Cafes,  to  confirm  the  Truth  of  any  particular 
Matter  of  Fact  attefted  by  fair  Witnefles ;  fuch  are  all  the 
ftated  Constitutions  and  Properties  of  Bodies,  and  the  re- 
gular Proceedings  of  Caufes  and  Effects  in  the  ordinary 
Courfe  of  Nature.  This  we  call  an  Argument  from  the  Na- 
ture of  Things  themfelves:  For  what  our  own  and  othe; 
Mens  conftant  Obfervation  has  found  always  to  be  after  the 
fame  Manner,  that  we  with  Reafon  conclude  to  be  the 
Effects  of  ftcdJy  and  regular  Caufes,  though  they  come  not 
within  the  Reach  of  our  Knowledge.  Thus,  that  Fire 
warmed  a  Man,  made  Lead  fluid,  and  changed  the  Colour 
or  Conilftencyin  Wood  or  Charcoal;  that  Iron  funk  in  Water, 
and  fwam  in  Quickfilver:  Thefe,  and  the  like  Propositions 
about  particular  Facts,  being  agreeable  to  our  conftant  Ex- 
perience, as  often  as  we  have  to  do  with  thefe  Matters,  and 
Deing  generally  fpoke  of,  (when  mentioned  by  others)  as  Things 
found  constantly  to  be  fo,  and  therefore  not  fo  much  as  con- 
troverted by  any  Body,  we  are  put  paft  Doubt,  that  a  Rela- 
tion affirming  any  fuch  Tiling  to  have  been,  or  any  Predi- 
cation that  it  will  happen  again  in  the  fame  Manner,  is  very- 
true.  Thefe  Probabilities  rife  fo  near  to  Certainty,  that  they 
govern  our  Thoughts  as  absolutely,  and  influence  all  our  Acti- 
ons as  fully,  as  the  moft  evident  Demonftration ;  and  in  what 
concerns  us,  we  make  little  or  no  Difference  between  them 
and  certain  Knowledge.  Our  Belief  thus  grounded,  rifes  to 
Aflurance. 

§•7. 
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§.  7.  Secondly r,  The  next  Degree  of  Pro- 
Vnoueliion-  lability  is,  when  I  find  by  my  own  Experi- 
able  1  eft  i  many  ence,  and  the  Agreement  of  all  others  that 
and  Expert-  mention  it,  a  Thing  to  be  for  the  moft  part  fo : 
ence  for  the  and  that  the  particular  Inftance  of  it  is  attefted 
moft  Part  pro-  by  many  and  undoubted  WitnefTes,  v.  g.  Hi- 
duce  Confi-  ftory  giving  us  fuch  an  Account  of  Men  in  all 
deuce.  Ages,  and  my  own  Experience,  as  far  as  I  had 

an  Opportunity  to  obferve,  confirming  it,  that 
moft  Men  prefer  their  private  Advantage  to  the  publick  :  If 
all  Hiftorians  that  write  of  Tiberius,  fay  that  Tiberius  did  fo, 
it  is  extremely  probable.  And  in  this  Cafe,  our  Affent  has 
a  fufficient'Foundation  to  raife  it  felf  to  a  Degree  which  we 
may  call  Confidence. 

§.  8.  Thirdly,  In  Things  that  happen  in- 
_.^.  differently,    as  that  a  Bird  fhould   fry   this  or 

*  and  the  that  w^'  that  iC  fhould  Thunder  on  a  Man's 
Nature  of  the  r'gnt  or  ^  ETarid,  &c*  when  any  particular 
Thin*  indif-  Matter  of  Fact  is  vouched  by  the  concur- 
ferent,  pro-  rent  Teftimony  of  unfufpected  WitnefTes,  there 
duces  affo  con-  our  Aflent  is  alfo  unavoidable.  Thus,  that 
Jjdent  Belief.  tnere  is  fuch  a  City  in  Italy  as  Rome;  that  a- 
bout  1700  Years  ago,  there  lived  in  it  a  Man 
called  Julius  Cafar;  that  he  was  a  General,  and  that  he 
won  a  Battel  againft  another  called  Pompey  :  This,  though 
in  the  Nature  of  the  Thing  there  be  nothing  for  nor  againft  it, 
yet  being  related  by  Hiftorians  of  Credit,  and  contradicted 
by  no  one  Writer,  a  Man  cannot  avoid  believing  it,  and  can 
as  little  doubt  of  it,  as  he  does  of  the  Being  and  Actions  of  his 
own  Acquaintance,  whereof  he  himfelf  is  a  Witnefs. 

§.  9.  Thus  far  the  Matter  goes  eafy  enough. 
Experiences     Probability  upon  fuch  Grounds  carries  fo  much 
en/   Ttf1™"'     Evidence  with  it,  that  it  naturally  determines 
mes  c  aj  1  g,     t^e  TU(]fTment    and   leaves  us  as  little  Liberty 
infinitely  va-  J      &  >     ,    ,.  ~  .  > 

rv  the  De-  to  be',eve  or  disbelieve,  as  a  Demonltration 
prees  of  Pro-  does,  whether  we  will  know  or  be  ignorant. 
lability.  The  Difficulty   is,  when  Teftimonies  contra- 

dict common  Experience,  and  the  Reports  of 
Hiftory  and  WitnefTes  clafh  with  the  ordinary  Courfe  of  Na- 
ture, or  with  one  another  ;  there  it  is,  where  Diligence,  At- 
tention and  Exactnefs  is  required  to  form  a  right  Judgment, 
and  to  proportion  the  Affent  to  the  different  Evidence  and 
Probability  of  the  Thing,  which  rifes  and  falls  according  as 
thofe  two  Foundations  of  Credibility,  viz.    Common  Obfer- 

vation 
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vation  in  like  Cafes,  and  particular  Teftimonies  in  that  parti- 
cular Inftance,  favour  or  contradict  it.  Thefe  are  liable  to 
fo  great  Variety  of  Contrary  Obfervations,  Circumftances, 
Reports,  different  Qualifications,  Tempers,  Defigns,  Over- 
sights, &c.  of  the  Reporters,  that  'tis  impoffible  to  reduce  to 
precife  Rules,  the  various  Degrees  wherein  Men  give  their 
Affent.  This  only  may  be  faid  in  general,  that  as  the  Argu- 
ments and  Proofs,  pro  and  con,  upon  due  Examination, 
nicely  weighing  every  particular  Circumftance,  mail  to  any 
one  appear,  upon  the  whole  Matter,  in  a  greater  or  leis 
Degree  to  preponderate  on  either  fide,  fo.  they  are  fitted  to 
produce  in  theMind  fuch  different  Entertainment,  as  we 
call  Belief,  Conjee? ure,  Guefs,  Doubt,  Wavering,  Dijlrujl, 
Disbelief,   &c. 

$.10.  This  is  what  concerns  J  [Tent  in  Matters 
wherein  Teftimony  is  madeufe  of ;  concerning     _*...* 
which,  1  think  it  may  not  beamifs  to  take  No-       V  tT"ontes> 
tice  of  a  Rule  obferved  in  the  Law  of  England,     remgV"^    the 
which   is,  that  though   the  attefted  Copy  of  a     /ers  their 
Record  be  good  Proof,  yet  the  Copy  of  a  Co-     Proof. 
py  never  (o  well  attefted,  and  by  never  fo  credible 
Witneffes,  will  not  be  admitted  as  a  Proof  in  Judicature.  This 
is  fo  generally  approved  as  reafonable,  and  fuited  to  the  Wif- 
dom   and  Caution  to  be  ufed  in  our  Enquiry  after  material 
Truths,  that  I  never  yet  heard   of  any  one  that  blamed  it. 
This  Practice,  if  it  be  allowable  in  the  Decifions  of  Right  and 
Wrong,  carries  this  Obfervation  along  with  it,  viz.  That  any 
Teftimony,  the  farther  off  it  is  from  the  Original  Truth,  the 
lefs  Force  and  Proof  it  has.     The  Being  and  Exiftence  of  the 
Thing  it  felf,  is  what  I  call  the  original  Truth.     A  credible 
Man  vouching  his  Knowledge  of  it,  is  a  good  Proof:  But  if 
another  equally  credible  do  witnefs  it  from  his  Report,  the 
Teftimony  is  weaker ;  and  a  third  that  attefts  the  Hear-fay  of 
an  Hear-fay,  is  yet   lefs  confiderable.     So  that  in  traditional 
Truth,  each    Remove  weakens   the  Force  of  the  Proof;  and 
the  more  Hands  the  Tradition  has  fucceflively  paffed  through, 
the  lefs  Strength  and  Evidence  does  it  receive  from  them.  This 
I  thought  neceffary  to  be  taken  Notice  of,  becaufe  I  find  a- 
mongft  fome  Men  the  quite  contrary  commonly  pra&ifed, 
who  look  on  Opinions  to  gain  Force  by  growing  older  ;  and 
what  a  Thoufand  Years  fince  would  not,  to  a  rational  Man, 
contemporary   with  the  firft  Voucher,  have   appeared   at  all 
probable,  is  now  urged  as  certain  beyond  all  Queftion,  only 
'  becauie 
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becaufe  fcveral  havefince,  from  him,  /laid  it  one  after  another. 
Upon  this  Ground,  Proportions  evidently  falfe  or  doubtful 
enough  in  their  firft.  beginning,  come  by  an  inverted  Rule  of 
Probability  to  pafs  for  authentick  Truths  ;  and  thofe  which 
found  or  deferved  little  Credit  from  the  Mouths  of  their  firft 
Authors,  are  thought  to  grow  venerable  by  Age,  and  are 
urged  as  undeniable. 

§.  1 1 .  I  would  not  be  thought  here  to  leflen 
Yet  Hijlory  is  the  Credit  and  Ufe  of  Hiftory  :  'Tis  all  the 
ef  great  Ufe.      Light  we  have  in  many  Cafes;  and  we  receive 

from  it  a  great  part  of  the  ufelul  Truths  we 
have,  with  a  convincing  Evidence.  I  think  nothing  more 
valuable  than  the  Records  of  Antiquity  :  I  wifh  we  had  more 
of  them,  and  more  uncorrupted.  But  this  Truth  it  felf  forces 
me  to  fay,  That  no  Probability  can  arife  higher  than  its  firft 
Original.  What  has  no  other  Evidence  than  the  fingle  Teffi- 
mony  of  one  only  Witnefs,  muft  ftandor  fall  by  his  only  Tefti- 
mony,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent ;  and  though  cited 
afterwards  by  Hundreds  of  others,  one  after  another,  is  fo  far 
from  receiving  any  Strength  thereby,  that  it  is  only  the 
weaker.  Paflion,  Intereft,  Inadvertency,  Mifrake  of  his 
Meaning,  and  a  Thoufand  odd  Reafons  or  Capricio's  Mens 
Minds  are  adted  by,  (impoiTible  to  be  difcoveredj  may  make 
one  Man  quote  another  Man's  Words  or  Meaning  wrong. 
He  that  has  but  ever  fo  little  examined  the  Citations  of  Wri- 
ters cannot  doubt  how  little  Credit  the  Quotations  deferve, 
where  the  Originals  are  wanting  ;  and  consequently  how 
much  lefs,  Quotations  of  Quotations  can  be  relyed  on.  This 
is  certain,  that  what  in  one  Age  was  affirmed  upon  flight 
Grounds,  can  never  after  come  to  be  more  valid  in  future 
Affes,  by  Being  often  repeated.  But  the  farther  itill  it  is  from 
the  Original,  the  lefs  valid  it  is,  and  has  always  lefs  Force  in 
the  Mouth  or  Writing  of  him  that  lafr.  made  ufe  of  it,  than  in 
his  from  whom  he  received  it. 

§.  iz.  The  Probabilities  we  have   hitherto 
In   Things     mentioned,  are  only  fuch  as  concern  Matter  of 
which  Senfe       p^  and  fuch  Things  as  are  capable  of  Ob- 
cannot   dijco-     fervation  and  Tcftimony.     There  remains  that 
ver,   Analogy         ,        r  •  1  •  1    i\/r 

-  A  p-reat  otner  '01t>  concerning  which  Men  entertain 
Rule  of  Pro-  Opinions  with  Variety  of  Alient,  though  the 
liability.  Things   be    fuch,    that  falling   not    under   the 

Reach    of  our    Safes,  they   are   not   capable   of 
Teflimony.     Such  are,  1 .  The  Exigence,  Nature  and  Opera- 
tions 
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tions  of  finite  immaterial  Beings,  without  us ;  as  Spirits, 
Angels,  Devils,  tSc.  or  the  Exiffence  of  material  Beings, 
which  either  for  their  Smallnefs  in  themfelves,  or  Remote- 
nefs  from  us,  our  Senfes  cannot  take  Notice  of ;  as  whether 
there  be  any  Plants,  Animals,  and  intelligent  Inhabitants  in 
the  Planets,  and  other  Manfions  of  the  vaft  Univerfe.  2.  Con- 
cerning the  manner  of  Operation  in  moll:  Parts  of  the  Works 
of  Nature  ;  wherein,  tho'  we  fee  the  fenfible  Effects,  yet 
their  Caufes  are  unknown,  and  we  perceive  not  the  Ways 
and  Manner  how  they  are  produced.  We  fee  Animals  are 
generated,  nourifhed,  and  move  :  The  Lcadftone draws  Iron; 
and  the  Parts  of  a  Candle  fuccemvely  melting,  turn  into 
Flame,  and  give  us  both  Light  and  Heat.  Thefe  and  the 
like  Effects  we  fee  and  know;  but  the  Caufes  that  operate, 
and  the  Manner  they  are  produced  in,  we  can  only  guefs, 
and  probably  conjecture.  For  thefe,  and  the  like,  coming 
not  within  the  Scrutiny  of  human  Senfes,  cannot  be  examined 
by  them,  or  be  attended  by  any  Body,  and  therefore  can  ap- 
pear more  or  lefs  probable,  only  as  they  more  or  lefs  agree 
to  Truths  that  are  eftablifhed  in  our  Minds,  and  as  they 
hold  Proportion  to  other  Parts  of  cur  Knowledge  and  Obser- 
vation. Analogy  in  thefe  Matters,  is  the  only  heip  we  have, 
and  'tis  from  that  alone  we  draw  all  our  Grounds  of  Proba- 
bility. Thus  cbferving  that  the  bare  Rubbing  of  two  Bodies 
violently  one  upon  another,  produces  Heat,  and  very  often 
Fire  it  felf,  we  have  Reafon  to  think,  that  what  we  call  Heat 
and  Fire,  confifts  in  a  violent  Agitation  of  the  imperceptible 
minute  Parts  of  the  burning  Matter:  Obferving  likewife  that 
the  different  Refractions  of  pellucid  Bodies  produce  in  our 
Eyes  the  different  Appearances  of  fevcral  Colours ;  and  aifo 
that  the  different  ranging  and  laying  the  fuperficial  Parts  of 
feveral  Bodies,  as  of  Velvet,  watered  Silk,  &c.  does  the  like, 
we  think  it  probable  that  the  Colour  and  Shining  of  Bodies,  is 
in  them  nothing  but  the  different  Arangement  and  Refraction 
of  their  minute  and  fenfible  Parts.  Thus  finding  in  all 
Parts  of  the  Creation,  that  fall  under  human  Obfervation, 
that  there  is  a  gradual  Connection  of  one  with  another 
without  any  great  or  difcernible  Gaps  between,  in  all  that 
great  Variety  of  Things  we  fee  in  the  World,  which  are  fo 
clofely  linked  together,  that,  in  the  feveral  Ranks  of  Beings, 
it  is  not  caly  to  difcover  the  Bounds  betwixt  them,  we  have 
Reafon  to  be  peiiuadcd,  that  by  fuch  gentle  Steps  Tl 
afcend  upwards  in  Decrees  of  Perfection.  'Tis  an  hard  Mat- 
ter 
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ter  to  fay  where  Senfible  and  Rational  begin,  and  where 
Infenfible  and  Irrational  end :  And  who  is  there  quick-fighted 
enough  to  determine  precifely,  which  is  the  loweit  Species 
of  living  Things,  and  which  the  firff.  of  thofe  which  have  no 
Life  ?  Things,  as  far  as  we  can  obferve,  leflen  and  augment, 
as  the  Quantity  does  in  a  regular  Cone,  where,  though  there 
be  a  manifeft  Odds  betwixt  the  Bignefs  of  a  Diameter  at 
remote  Diftance,  yet  the  Difference  between  the  upper  and 
under,  where  they  touch  one  another,  is  hardly  discernible. 
The  Difference  is  exceeding  great  between  fome  Men,  and 
fome  Animals  ;  but  if  we  will  compare  rhe  Underhand ing 
and  Abilities  of  fome  Men,  and  fome  Brutes,  we  mall  find 
fo  little  Difference,  that  'twill  be  hard  to  fay,  that  that  of 
the  Man  is  either  clearer  or  larger.  Obferving,  I  fay,  fuch 
gradual  and  gentle  Defcents  downwards  in  thofe  Parts 
of  the  Creation  that  are  beneath  Man,  the  Rule  of  Analogy 
may  make  it  probable,  that  it  is  fo  alfo  in  Things  above  us 
and  our  Obfervation  j  and  that  there  are  feveral  Ranks  of 
intelligent  Beings,  excelling  us  in  feveral  Degrees  of  Per- 
fection, afcending  upwards  towards  the  infinite  Perfection  of 
the  Creator,  by  gentle  Steps  and  Differences,  that  are  every 
one  at  no  great  Dilfance  from  the  next  to  it.  This  fort  of 
Probability,  which  is  the  beft  Conduct  of  rational  Experi- 
ments, and  the  Rife  of  Hypothefis,  has  alfo  its  Ufe  and  In- 
fluence ;  and  a  wary  Reafoning  from  Analogy,  leads  us  often 
into  the  Difcovery  of  Truths,  and  ufeful  Productions,  which 
would  otherwife  lye  concealed. 

§.13.  Though  the  common  Experience,  and 
One  Cafe  tne  ordinary  Courfe  of  Things,  have  juftly  a 
where  contra-  mighty  Influence  on  the  Minds  of  Men,  to  make 
ry  Experience  them  give  or  refufe  Credit  to  any  Thing  propofed 
lejfem  not  the  to  their  Belief;  yet  there  is  one  Cafe  wherein 
leftimony.  the  Strangenefs  of  the  Fact  leffens  not  the  Affent 

to  a  fair  Teftimony  given  of  it.  For  where 
fuch  fupernatural  Events  are  fuitable  to  Ends  aimed  at  by 
him,  who  has  the  Power  to  change  the  Courfe  of  Nature, 
there,  under  fuch  Circumflances,  they  may  be  the  fitter  to 
procure  Belief,  by  how  much  the  more  they  are  beyond, 
or  contrary  to  ordinary  Obfervation.  This  is  the  proper 
Cafe  of  Miracles^  which,  well  attefted,  do  not  only  find  Cre- 
dit themfelves,  but  give  it  alfo  to  other  Truths,  which  need 
fuch  Confirmation. 

§•  H. 
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§.  14.  Bcfides  thofe  we  have  hitherto  men- 
tioned, there  is  one  fort  of  Proportions  that  7^  iare 
Challenge  the  higheft  Degree  of  our  AfTent  Teftimony  of 
upon  bare  Teftimony,  whether  the  Thing  pro-  Revelation,  it 
pofed,  agree  or  difagree  with  common  Ex-  the  higheft 
perience,  and  the  ordinary  Courfe  of  Things,  Certainty, 
or  no.  The  Reafon  whereof  is,  becaufe  the 
Teftimony  is  of  fuch  an  one  as  cannot  deceive,  nor  be  de- 
ceived, and  that  is  of  God  himfelf.  This  carries  with  it 
AfTuraiu_e  beyond  Doubt,  Evidence  beyond  Exception.  This 
is  called  by  a  peculiar  Name,  Revelation,  and  our  A/Tent  to 
it,  Faith :  Which  as  abfolutely  determines  our  Minds,  and 
as  perfectly  excludes  all  wavering,  as  our  Knowledge  it  felf; 
and  we  may  as  well  doubt  of  our  own  Being,  as  we  can, 
whether  any  Revelation  from  God  be  true.  So  that  Faith  is 
a  fettled  and  fure  Principle  of  AfTent  and  AfTurance,  and 
leaves  no  manner  of  room  for  doubt  or  Hefitation.  Only 
we  muft  be  fure,  that  it  be  a  divine  Revelation,  and  that 
we  underftand  it  right ;  elfe  we  fhall  expofe  our  felves  to  all 
the  Extravagancy  of  Enthufiafm,  and  all  the  Error  of  wrong 
Principles,  if  we  have  Faith  and  AHurance  in  what  is  not  di- 
vine Revelation.  And  therefore,  in  thofe  Cafes  our  AfTent 
can  be  rationally  no  higher  than  fhe  Evidence  of  its  being  a 
Revelation,  and  that  this  is  the  Meaning  of  the  ExprefTi- 
ons  it's  delivered  in.  If  the  Evidence  of  its  being  a  Revela- 
tion, or  that  this  is  its  true  Senfe,  be  only  on  probable  Proofs, 
our  AfTent  can  reach  no  higher  than  an  AfTurance  or  Diffi- 
dence, arifing  from  the  more  or  lefs  apparent  Probability  of 
the  Proofs.  But  of  Faith,  and  the  Precedency  it  ought  to 
have  before  other  Arguments  of  Perfuafion,  I  fhall  fpeak 
more  hereafter,  where  I  treat  of  it,  as  it  is  ordinarily  placed, 
in  Contradiftindtion  to  Reafon  j  though  in  Truth,  it  be  no- 
thing clfe  but  an  AfTent  founded  on  the  higheft  Reafon. 
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CHAP.     XVII. 

Of  Reafon. 

§.  i.HT'HE    Word   Rcafon,    in    the    Englijk 
Various  Sig-  Language,  has  different  Significations  : 

tificatwis  of    Sometimes    it   is   taken    for   true    and    clear 
the  Word  Principles  ;  fometimes  for  clear  and  fair  De- 

Reafon.  du&ions    from   thofe  Principles  ;     and    fome- 

times for  the  Caufe,  and  particularly  the  final 
Caufe.  But  the  Confideration  I  fhall  have  of  it  here,  is 
in  a  Signification  different  from  all  thefe  ;  and  that  is,  as  it 
ftands  for  a  Faculty  in  Man,  that  Faculty  whereby  Man  h 
fuppofed  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  Beafts,  and  wherein  it  is  evi- 
dent he  much  furpaifes  them. 

§.  2.  If  general   Knowledge,    as  has   been 
Wherein        (hewn,  confifts  in  a  Perception  of  the  Agree- 
Reafoning  ment  or  Difagreement  of  our  own  Ideas,  and 

conjijis.  the  Knowledge  of  the  Exiftence  of  all  Things 

without  us,  (except  only  of  a  God,  whofe  Ex- 
iftenceevery  Man  may  certainly  know  and  demonftrateto  him- 
felf  from  his  own  Exiftence)  be  had  only  by  our  Senfes:  What 
Room  then  is  there  for  the  Exercife  of  any  other  Faculty,  but 
outward  Senfe,  and  inward  Perception  r  What  need  is 
there  of  Reafon  ?  Very  much  ;  both  for  the  Enlargement 
of  our  Knowledge,  and  regulating  our  Aflent :  for  it  hath 
to  do  both  in  Knowledge  and  Opinion,  and  is  neceffary  and 
affifting  to  all  our  other  intellectual  Faculties,  and  indeed, 
contains  two  of  them,  viz.  Sagacity  and  Illation.  By  the  one, 
it  finds  out,  and  by  the  other,  it  fo  orders  the  intermediate 
Ideas,  as  to  difcover  what  Connection  there  is  in  each  Link  of 
the  Chain,  whereby  the  Extreams  are  held  together ;  and 
thereby,  as  it  were,  to  draw  into  View  the  Truth  fought 
for,  which  is  that  we  call  Illation  or  Inference,  and  confifts  in 
nothing  but  the  Perception  of  the  Connection  there  is  between 
the  Ideas,  in  each  Step  of  the  Deduction,  whereby  the  Mind 
comes  to  fee  either  the  certain  Agreement  or  Difagreement 
oi  any  two  Ideas,  as  in  Demonftration,  in  which  it  arrives  at 

Know- 
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iCnowledge  :  or  their  probable  Connection,  on  which  it  gives 
or  withholds  its  Affent,  as  in  Opinion.  Se'nfe  and  Intuiti- 
on reach  but  a  very  little  way.  The  greateft  Part  of  Cur 
Knowledge  depends  upon  Deductions  and  intermediate  Ideas  : 
And  in  thofe  Cafes,  where  we  are  fain  to  fubftitute  Affent 
inftead  of  Knowledge,  and  take  Propofitions  for  true,  with- 
out being  certain  they  are  fo,  we  have  need  to  find  out, 
examine,  and  compare  the  Grounds  of  their  Probability.  In 
both  thefe  Cafes,  the  Faculty  which  finds  out  the  Means, 
and  rightly  applies  them  to  difcover  Certainty  in  the  one, 
and  Probability  in  the  other,  is  that  which  we  call  Reafon. 
For  as  Reafon  perceives  the  neceffary  and  indubitable  Con- 
nection of  all  the  Ideas  or  Proofs  one  to  another,  in  each  Step 
of  any  Demonftration  that  produces  Knowledge:  fo  it  like- 
wife  perceives  the  probable  Connection  of  all  the  Ideas  or 
Proofs  one  to  another,  in  eery  Step  of  a  Difcourfe  to  which 
it  will  think  Affent  due.  This  is  the  loweft  Degree  of  that 
which  can  be  truly  called  Reafon.  For  where  the  Mind  does 
not  perceive  this  probable  Connection  ;  where  it  does  not 
difcern  whether  there  be  any  fuch  Connection  or  no,  there 
Mens  Opinions  are  not  the  Product  of  Judgment,  or  the  Con- 
fequence  of  Reafon,  but  the  Effects  of  Chance  and  Hazard  of 
a  Mind  floating  at  all  Adventures,  without  Choice,  and  with- 
out Direction. 

§.3.  So   that   We  may  in  Reafon  confider 
thefe  four   Degrees  ;  the   firft   and    higheft,  is         lis  four 
the  difcovering  and  finding  out  of  Proofs  ;  the     Parts. 
fecond,  the  regular  and   methodical  Difpofiti- 
on  of  them,  and  laying  them  in  a  clear  and  fit  Order,  to  make 
their  Connection  and  Force  be  plainly  and  eafily  perceived  ; 
the  third  is  the  perceiving  their  Connection  ;  and  the  fourth, 
a  making  a  right  Concluiion.     Thefe  feveral  Degrees  may  be 
obferved  in   any  mathematical  Demonftration  :  It  bein°-  one 
Thing  to  perceive  the  Connection  of  each  Part,  as  the  De- 
monftration is  made  by  another ;  another  to  perceive  the  De- 
pendence of  the  Conciufion  on  all  the  Parts;  a  third  to  make 
out  a  Demonftration  clearly  and  neatly  one's  felf ;  and  fome- 
thing  different  from  all  thele,  to  have  hril  found  out  thofe  in- 
termediate Ideas  or  Proofs  by  which  it  is  made. 
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9  §.4.  There  is  one  Thing  more,   which  I 

t  th  m  /  ^a^  ^efire  to  ^e  confidered  concerning  Rea- 
^Jnftrumfn^of  fon :  and  that  is'  whether  Syllogifm,  as  is 
Reafon.  generally  thought,  be  the  proper  Initrument  of 

it,  and  the  ufefulleft  way  of  exercifing  this  Fa- 
culty.    The  Caufes  I  have  to  doubt,  are  thefe  : 

Firjl,  Becaufe  Syllogifm  ferves  our  Reafon  but  in  one  only 
of  the  fore-mentioned  Parts  of  it ;  and  that  is,  to  fhew  the 
Connection  of  the  Proofs  in  any  one  Inftance,  and  no  more ; 
but  in  this  it  is  of  no  great  Ufe,  fince  the  Mind  can  perceive 
fuch  Connection  where  it  really  is,  as  eafily,  nay  perhaps  bet- 
ter, without  it. 

If  we  will  obferv'e  the  Acting  of  our  own  Minds,  we 
fhall  find  that  we  reafon  beft  and  cleared:,  when  we  only  ob- 
ferve  the  Connection  of  the  Proof,  without  reducing  our 
Thoughts  to  any  Rule  of  Syllogifm.  And  therefore  we  may 
take  Notice,  that  there  are  many  Men  that  reafon  exceeding 
clear  and  rightly,  who  know  not  how  to  make  a  Syllogifm. 
He  that  would  look  into  many  Parts  of  Jfia  and  America,  will 
find  A'len  reafon  there,  perhaps,  as  acutely  as  himfelf,  who 
yet  never  heard  of  a  Syllogifm,  nor  can  reduce  any  one  Argu- 
ment to  thofe  Forms :  And  I  believe  fcarce  any  one  ever  makes 
Syllogifms  in  Reafoni.ng  within  himfelf.  Indeed  Syllogifm  is 
made  ufeof  on  Occafion  to  difcover  a  Fallacy  hid  in  a  rhetori- 
cal Flourim,  or  cunningly  wrapped  up  in  a  fmooth  Period  ; 
and  ffripping  an  Abfuruity  of  the  Cover  of  Wit  and  good 
Language,  mew  it  in  its  naked  Deformity.  But  the  "Weak- 
nefs  or  Fallacy  of  fuch  a  loofe  Difcourfe,  it  (hews,  by  the 
artificial  Form  it  is  put  into,  only  to  thofe  who  have  throughly 
ftudy'd  Mode  and  Figure,  and  have  fo  examined  the  many 
ways  that  three  Proportions  may  be  put  together,  as  to  know 
which  of  them  does  certainly  conclude  right,  and  which  not, 
and  upon  what  Grounds  it  is  that  they  do  fo.  All  who  have 
fo  far  confidered  Syllogifm,  as  to  fee  the  Reafon  why,  in  three 
Proportions  laid  together  in  one  Form,  die  Conclusion  will  be 
certainly  right,  but  in  another,  not  certainly  fo,  I  grant  are 
certain  of  the  Conclufions  they  draw  from  the  Premifes  in 
the  allowed  Modes  and  Figures.  But  they  who  have  not  fo 
far  looked  into  thofe  Forms,  are  not  fure,  by  Virtue  of  Syl- 
logifm, that  the  Conclufion  certainly  follows  from  the  Pre- 
mifes ;  they  only  take  it  to  be  fo  by  an  implicit  Faith  in  their 
Teachers,  and  a  Confidence  in  thofe  Forms  of  Argumentati- 
on j  but  this  is  frill  but  believing,  not  being  certain.     Now, 
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it  of  all  Mankind,  thofe  who  can  make  Syllogifms,  are  ex- 
treamly  few  in  Companion  of  thofe  who  cannot,  and  if  of 
thole  lew  who  have  been  taught  Logick,  there  is  but  a  very 
imail  Number  who  do  any  more  than  believe  that  Syllogifms 
in  the  allowed  Modes  and  Figures  do  conclude  right,  without 
knowing  certainly  that  they  do  fo ;  if  Syllogifms  muft  be  taken 
for  the  only  proper  Inftrument  of  Reafon  and  Means  of 
Knowledge,  it  will  follow,  that  before  Arijiotle  there  was 
not  one  Man  that  did,  or  could  know  any  thing  by  Reafon; 
and  that  fince  the  Invention  of  Syllogifms,  there  is  not  one  of 
Ten  Thoufand  that  doth. 

But  God  has  not  been  fo  fparing  to  Men  to  make  them 
barely  two-legged  Creatures,  and  left  it  to  Arijiotle  to  make 
them  rational,  /.  e.  thofe  few  of  them  that  he  could  get  fo  to 
examine  the  Grounds  of  Syllogifms,  as  to  fee,  that  in  above 
Tbreefcore  ways,  that  three  Propofitions  may  belaid  together^ 
there  are  but  about  Fourteen  wherein  one  may  be  fure  that 
the  Conclufion  is  right,  and  upon  what  Ground  it  is,  that 
in  thefe  few  the  Conclufion  is  certain,  and  in  tire  other  not. 
God  has  been  more  bountiful  to  Mankind  than  (o:  He  ha3 
given  them  a  Mind  that  can  reafon  without  being  inftrudfed 
in  Methods  of  Syllogizing  :  The  Underftanding  is  not  taught 
to  Reafon  by  thefe  Rules;  it  has  a  native  Faculty  to  perceive 
the  Coherence  or  Incoherence  of  its  Idezs,  and  can  range 
them  right,  without  any  fuch  perplexing  Repetitions.  I  fay 
not  this  any  way  to  leffen  Arijiotle^  whom  I  look  on  as  one 
of  the  greater!  Men  amongit  the  Antients  ;  whofe  large 
Views,  Acutenef,,  and  Penetration  of  Thought,  and  Strength 
of  Judgment,  few  have  equalled :  And  who  in  this  very  In- 
vention of  Forms  of  Argumentation,  wherein  the  Conclufion 
may  be  fhewn  to  be  rightly  inferred,  did  great  Service  againft 
thofe  who  were  not  afhamed  to  deny  any  Thing.  And  I 
readily  own,  that  all  right  Reafoning  may  be  reduced  to  his 
Forms  of  Syllogifm.  But  yet  I  think,  without  any  Diminu- 
tion to  him,  I  may  truly  fay,  that  they  are  not  the  only,  nor 
the  beff.  way  of  Reafoning,  for  the  leading  of  thofe  into 
Truth  who  are  willing  to  find  it,  and  defire  to  make  the  be  ft 
Ule  they  may  of  their  Reafon,  for  the  Attainment  of  Know- 
ledge. And  he  himfelf,  it  is  plain,  found  out  fome  Forms 
to  be  conciufive,  and  others  not ;  not  by  the  Forms  them- 
flhes,  but  by  the  original  way  of  Knowiedge,  i.  e.  by  the 
vifible  Agreement  of  Ideas.  Tell  a  Country  Gentlewoman, 
that  the  VVind  is  South- Weft,  and  the  Weather  lowring,  and 
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like  to  rain,  and  flic  will  eafily  under/land,  'tis  not  fafe  for 
her  to  go  abroad  thin  clad,  in  fuch  a  Day,  after  a  Fever  : 
She  clearly  fees  the  probable  Connection  of  all  thefe,  viz. 
South  Welt  Wind,  and  Clouds,  Rain,  Wetting,  taking  Cold, 
Relapfe,  and  Danger  of  Death,  without  tying  them  together 
in  thofe  artificial  and  cumberfome  Fetters  of  feveral  Syllo- 
gifms,  that  clog  and  hinder  the  Mind,  which  proceeds  from 
one  part  to  another  quicker  and  clearer  without  them:  And 
the  Probability  which  (he  eafily  perceives  in  Things  thus  in 
their  native  State  would  be  quite  loir,  if  this  Argument  were 
managed  learnedly,  and  propofed  in  Mode  and  Figure.  For 
it  very  often  confounds  the  Connection :  And,  I  think,  every 
one  will  perceive  in  Mathematical  Demonftrations,  that  the 
Knowledge  gained  thereby,  comes  fhorteft  and  clearer!:  with- 
out Syllogifm. 

Inference  is  looked  on  as  the  great  Act  of  the  rational  Fa- 
culty, and  fo  it  is,  when  it  is  rightly  made  ;  but  the  Mind, 
either  very  defirous  to  enlarge  its  Knowledge,  or  very  apt  to 
favour  the  Sentiments  it  has  once  imbibed,  is  very  forward 
to  make  Inferences,  and  therefore  often  makes  too  much 
haite,  before  it  perceives  the  Connection  of  the  Ideas  that 
muft  hold  the  Extreams  together. 

To  infer,  is  nothing  but  by  Virtue  of  one  Propofition  laid 
down  as  true,  to  draw  in  another  as  true,  i.  e.  to  fee  or 
fuppofe  fuch  a  Connection  of  the  two  Ideas  of  the  inferred 
Propofition.  v.  g.  Let  this  be  the  Propofition  laid  down, 
Men  Jkall  be  punifoed  in  another  World,  and  from  thence  be 
inferred  this  other,  Then  Men  can  determine  them/elves.  The 
Queftion  now  is  to  know,  whether  the  Mind  has  made  this 
Inference  right,  or  no  ;  if  it  has  made  it,  by  finding  out  the 
intermediate  Ideas,  and  taken  a  View  of  the  Connection  of 
them,  placed  in  a  due  Order,  it  has  proceeded  rationally, 
and  made  a  right  Inference.  If  it  lias  done  it  without  fuch 
a  View,  it  has  not  fo  much  made  an  Inference  that  will 
hold,  or  an  Inference  of  right  Reafon,  as  fhewn  a  Willingnefs 
to  have  it  be,  or  be  taken  for  fuch.  But  in  either  Cafe  is  it 
Syllogifm  that  difcovered  thofe  Ideas,  or  fhewed  the  Con- 
nection of  them,  for  they  muft  be  both  found  out,  and  the 
Connection  every  where  perceived,  before  they  can  rationally 
be  made  ufe  of  in  Syllogifm  ;  unlets  it  can  be  faid,  that  any 
Idea,  without  confidering  what  Connection  it  hath  with  the 
two  other,  whofe  Agreement  mould  be  fhewn  by  it,  will  do 
Well  enough  in  the  Syllogifm,  and  may  be  taken  at  a  venture  for 

the 
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the  Mcdius  Terminus,  to  prove  any  Conclufion.  But  this  no 
Body  will  fay,  becaufe  it  is  by  Virtue  of  the  perceived  Agree- 
ment  of  the  intermediate  Idea  with  the  Extreams,  that  the 
Extreams  are  concluded  to  agree  ;  and  therefore  each  inter- 
mediate Idea  muff,  be  fuch,  as  in  the  whole  Chain  hath  a 
vifible  Connection  with  thofe  two  it  is  placed  between,  or  elfe 
thereby  the  Conclufion  cannot  be  inferred  or  drawn  in  ;  for 
where-ever  any  Link  of  the  Chain  is  Joofe,  and  without 
Connection,  there  the  whole  Strength  of  it  is  loft,  and  it 
hath  no  Force  to  infer  or  draw  in  any  thing.  In  the  Inftance 
above-mentioned,  what  is  it  fhews  the  Force  of  the  Inference, 
and  confequently  the  Reafonablenefs  of  it,  but  a  View  of 
the  Connection  of  all  the  intermediate  Ideas  that  draw  in 
the  Conclufion  or  Propofition  inferred;  v.  g.  Menfiallbe 
punified—*  .God  the  Punifier,      <  juji  Punifiment^ 

■'     *     I-  the  P unified  guilty,  — — could  have  done  otherwife, 

— -  Freedom,      -        Self-determination  :  by  which  Chain 

of  Ideas  thus  vifibly  linked  together  in  Train,  i.  e.  each  in- 
termediate Idea  agreeing  on  each  fide  with  thofe  two  it  is 
immediately  placed  between,  the  Ideas  of  Men  and  Self-de- 
termination appear  to  be  connected,  i.  e.  this  Propofition, 
Men  can  determine  themfelves,  is  drawn  in,  or  inferred  from 
this,  that  they  fiall  be  punified  in  the  other  IVorld.  For 
here  the  Mind  feeing  the  Connection  there  is  between  the 
Idea  of  Mens  Punifiment  in  the  other  World,  and  the  Idea 
of  God  punifiing;  between  God  punifiing,  and  the  "Jujiice 
of  the  Punifiment  ;  between  Jujiice  of  Punifiment  and 
Guilt :  between  Guilt  and  a  Power  to  do  other-wife ;  between 
a  Poiver  to  do  otherwife  and  Freedom,  and  between  Freedom 
and  Self-determination,  fees  the  Connection  between  Men 
and  Self-determination. 

Now,  I  ask,  whether  the  Connection  of  the  Extreams  be 
not  more  clearly  feen  in  this  fimple  and  natural  Difpofition, 
than  in  the  perplexed  Repetitions,  and  Jumble  of  five  or  fix 
Syllogifms  ?  I  mull  beg  Pardon  of  calling  it  Jumble,  till 
fome  Body  (hall  put  theie  Ideas  into  fo  many  Syllogifms,  and 
then  fay,  that  they  are  lefs  jumbled,  and  their  Connection 
more  vifible,  when  they  are  tranfpofed  and  repeated,  and 
fpun  out  to  a  greater  Length  in  artificial  Forms,  than  in 
that  fhort  natural  plain  Order  they  are  laid  down  in 
here,  wherein  every  one  may  fee  it,  and  wherein  they 
muft  be  feen,  before  they  can  be  put  into  a  Train  of  Syllo- 
gifms. For  the  natural  Order  of  the  connecting  Ideas 
muft  direct  the  Order  of  the  Syllogifms,  and  a  Man  muft 
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fee  the  Connexion  of  each  intermediate  Idea  with  thofe 
that  it  connects,  before  he  can  with  Reafon  make  ufe  of  it 
in  a  Syllogifm.  And  when  all  thofe  Syllogifms  are  made, 
neither  thofe  that  are,  nor  thofe  that  are  not  Logicians,  will 
fee  the  Force  of  the  Argumentation,  i.  e.  the  Connection  of 
the  Extreams  one  jot  the  better.  [For  thofe  that  are  not 
Men  of  Art,  not  knowing  the  true  Forms  of  Syllogifrn,  nor 
the  Reafons  of  them,  cannot  know  whether  they  are  made 
in  right  and  conciufive  Modes  and  Figures  or  no,  and  fo  are 
not  at  all  helped  by  the  Forms  they  are  put  into,  though  by 
them  the  natural  Order,  wherein  the  Mind  could  judge  of 
their  refpective  Connection,  being  diiturbed,  renders  the 
Illation  much  more  uncertain  than  without  them.]  And  as 
for  Logicians  themfelves,  they  fee  the  Connection  of  each 
intermediate  Idea  with  thofe  it  ftands  between,  (on  which 
the  Force  of  the  Inference  depends,)  as  weii  before  as  after 
the  Syllogifm  is  made,  or  elfe  they  do  not  fee  it  at  all.  For 
a  Syllogifm  neither  fhews  nor  ftrengthens  the  Connection  of 
any  two  Ideas  immediately  put  together,  but  only  b)  the 
Connection  feen  in  them  fhews  what  Connection  the  Ex- 
treams have  one  with  another.  But  what  Connection  the  In- 
termediate has  with  either  of  the  Extreams  in  that  Syllogifm^ 
that  no  Syllogifm  does  or  can  (hew.  That  the  Minu  only 
doth,  or  can  perceive  as  they  Hand  there  in  that  Juxta-pofiti- 
on  only  by  its  own  View,  to  which  the  S)  llogifHcal  Form  it 
happens  to  be  in  gives  no  Help  or  Light  at  all  ;  it  only 
fhews,  that  if  the  intermediate  Idea  agrees  with  thofe  it  is 
on  both  fides  immediately  applied  to,  then  thole  two  remote 
ones,  or  as  they  are  called  Extreams,  do  certainly  agree ;  and 
therefore  the  immediate  Connection  of  each  Idea  to  that  which 
it  is  applied  to  on  each  fide,  oj  which  the  Force  of  the  Rea- 
foning  depends,  is  as  well  feen  before  a6  after  the  Syllogifm 
is  made,  or  elfe  he  that  makes  the  Syllogifm  could  never  lee 
it  at  all.  This,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  is  feen  only  by 
the  Eye,  or  the  perceptive  Faculty  of  the  Mind,  taking  a 
view  of  them  laid  together;  in  a  "Juxta-pofition,  which  View 
of  any  two  it  has  equally,  whenever  they  are  laid  together  in 
any  Propofition,  whether  that  Propofition  be  placed  as  a  Ma~ 
jor9  or  a  Minor,  in  a  Syllogifm,  or  no. 

Of  what  Ufe  then  are  Syllogifms  ?  I  anfwer,  Their  chief 
and  main  Ufe  is  in  the  Schools,  where  Men  are  allowed 
without  Shame  to  deny  the  Agreement  of  Ideas,  that  do  ma- 
jiifeftly  agree ;  or  out  of  the  Schools   to  thofe,  who  from 

i  thence 
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thence  have  learnedtwithout  Shame  to  deny  the  Connexion 
of  Ideas,  which  even  to  themfelves  is  vifible.  But  to  an 
ingenuous  Searcher  after  Truth,  who  has  no  other  Aim  but 
to  find  it,  there  is  no  need  of  any  fuch  Form  to  force  the 
allowing  of  the  Inference :  The  Truth  and  Reafonablenefs 
of  it  is  better  feed  in  ranging  of  the  Ideas  in  a  fimple  and 
plain  Order.  And  hence  it  is,  that  Men  in  their  own  En- 
quiries after  Truth,  never  ufe  Syllogifms  to  convince  them- 
felves, [or  in  teaching  others  to  initrucl  willing  Learners.] 
Becaufe  before  they  can  put  them  into  a  Syllogifm,  they  muft 
fee  the  Connection  that  is  between  the  intermediate  Idea% 
and  the  two  other  Ideas  it  is  fet  between,  and  applied  to, 
to.  fhew  their  Agreement ;  and  when  they  fee  that,  they  fee 
whether  the  Inference  be  good  or  no,  and  lb  Syllogifm  comes 
too  late  to  fettle  it.  For  to  make  ufe  again  of  the  former 
Inftance,  I  ask  whether  the  Mind,  conlidering  the  Idea  of 
Juftice,  placed  as  an  intermediate  Idea  between  the  Punijh- 
ment  of  Men,  and  the  Guilt  of  the  punifhed,  (and,  till  it 
does  fo  confider  it,  the  Mind  cannot  make  ufe  of  it  as  a 
medius  terminus)  does  not  as  plainly  fee  the  Force  and 
Strength  of  the  Inference,  as  when  it  is  formed  into  Syllo- 
gifm ?  To  fhew  it  in  a  very  plain  and  eafy  Example  \  let 
Animal  be  the  intermediate  Idea,  or  medius  terminus,  that 
the  Mind  makes  ufe  of  to  fhew  the  Connection  of  Homo  and 
Vivens ;  I  ask  whether  the  Mind  does  not  more  readily  and 
plainly  fee  that  Connection  in  the  fimple  and  proper  Pofition 
of  the  connecting  Idea  in  the  Middle  j  thus, 

Hom:«      ••    ■  Animal'-  <<     'Vivens ; 

Than  in  this  perplexed  one, 

Animal— —Vivem——  Homc—^Anima  I. 

Which  is  the  Pofition  thefe  Ideas  have  in  a  Syllogifm,  to  fhew 
the  Connection  between  Hcmo  and  Vivens  by  the  Interven- 
tion of  Animal. 

Indeed  Syllogifm  is  thought  to  be  of  necefiary  Ufe,  even 
to  the  Lovers  of  Truth,  to  fhew  them  the  Fallacies  that  are 
often  conceai'd  in  florid,  witty  or  involved  Difcourfes.  But 
that  this  is  a  Miftake,  will  appear,  if  we  confider  that  the 
Reafon  why  fometimes  Men,  who  fincerely  aim  at  Truth 
are  impofed  upon   by   fuch  loofe,  and  as  they  are  called, 

U  4  Rhetorical 
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Rhetorical  Difcourfes,  is,  that  their  Fancies  being  ftruck 
with  fome  lively  metaphorical  Reprefentations,  they  neglect 
to  obferve,  or  do  not  eafily  perceive  what  are  the  true  Ideas 
upon  which  the  Inference  depends.  Now,  to  fhew  fuch 
Men  the  Weaknefs  of  fuch  an  Argumentation,  there  needs 
no  more  but  to  {trip  it  of  the  fuperfiuous  Ideas,  which,  blend- 
ed and  confounded  with  thofe  on  which  the  Inferenee  de- 
pends, feem  to  ihew  a  Connection  where  there  is  none,  or 
at  leaft  do  hinder  the  Difcovery  of  the  want  of  it  ;  and 
then  to  lay  the  naked  Ideas  on  which  the  Force  of  the  Argu- 
mentation depends,  in  their  due  Order,  in  which  Pofition  the 
Mind  taking  a  View  of  them,  fees  what  Connection  they 
have,  and  fo  is  able  to  judge  of  the  Inference,  without  any 
need  of  a  Syllogifm  at  all. 

I  grant  that  Mode  and  Figure  are  commonly  made  ufe  of 
in  fuch  Cafes,  as  if  the  Detection  of  the  Incoherence  of  fuch 
loofe  Difcourfes  were  wholly  owing  to  the  Syllogiffical 
Form  ;  and  fo  I  my  felf  formerly  thought,  till  upon  a  Itricter 
Examination,  I  now  find  that  laying  the  intermediate  Ideas 
naked  in  their  due  Order,  fhews  the  Incoherence  of  the  Ar- 
gumentation better  than  Syllogifm  ;  not  only  as  l'ubjecting 
each  Link  of  the  Chain  to  the  immediate  View  of  the  Mind 
in  its  proper  place,  whereby  its  Connection  is  beft  obferv'd  ; 
but  alfo  becaufe  Syllogifm  fhews  the  Incoherence  only  to 
thofe  (who  are  not  one  of  Ten  Thoufand)  who  perfectly  un- 
derftand  Mode  and  Figure,  and  the  Reafon  upon  which 
thofe  Forms  are  efrablifhed  ;  whereas  a  due  and  orderly 
placing  of  the  Ideas,  upon  which  the  Inference  is  made, 
makes  every  one,  whether  Logician  or  not  Logician,  who 
understands  the  Terms,  anJ  hath  the  Faculty  to  perceive  the 
Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  fuch  Ideas,  (without  which, 
in  or  out  of  Syllogifm,  he  cannot  perceive  the  Strength  or 
Weaknefs,  Coherence  or  Incoherence  of  the  Difcourfej  fee 
the  Want  of  Connection  in  the  Argumentation,  and  the  Ab- 
furdity  of  the  Inference;. 

And  thus  I  have  known  a  Man  unskilful  in  Syllogifm, 
who  at  firft  hearing  could  perceive  the  Weaknefs  and  Incon- 
clufivenefs  of  a  long  artificial  and  Diaufible  Difcourfe,  where- 
with others  better  skilled  in  Syllogifm  have  been  miflead  j  and 
I  believe  there  are  few  of  my  Readers  who  do  not  know 
fuch.  And  indeed,  if  it  were  not  fo,  the  Debates  of  raoft 
Princes  Councils,  and  the  Bufinefs  of  Aflemblies,  would  be 
in  danger  to  be  mifmanaged,  iince  thofe  who  are  relied  up- 
on. 
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on,  and  have  ufually  a  great  Stroke  in  them,  are  not  always 
ftich,  who  have  the  good  Luck  to  be  perfectly  knowing  in 
the  Forms  of  Syllogifm,  or  expert  in  Mode  and  Figure.  And 
if  Syllogifm  were  the  only,  or  fo  much  as  the  fureft  way  to 
detect  the  Fallacies  of  artificial  Difcourfes,  I  do  not  think 
that  all  Mankind,  even  Princes  in  Matters  that  concern  their 
Crowns  and  Dignities,  are  fo  much  in  Love  with  Falfhood 
and  Miftake,  that  they  would  every  where  have  neglected 
to  bring  Syllogifm  into  the  Debates  of  Moment,  or  thought 
it  ridiculous  fo  much  as  to  offer  them  in  Affairs  of  Confe- 
quence  ;  a  plain  Evidence  to  me,  that  Men  of  Parts  and  Pe- 
netration, who  were  not  idly  to  difpute  at  their  Eafe,  but 
were  to  act  according  to  the  Refult  of  their  Debates,  and 
often  pay  for  their  Miftakes  with  their  Heads  and  Fortunes, 
found  thofe  Scholaftick  Forms  were  of  little  Ufe  to  difcover 
Truth  or  Fallacy,  whilft  both  the  one  aud  the  other  might 
be  fhewn,  and  better  fhewn  without  them,  to  thoie,  who 
would  not  refufe  to  fee,  what  was  vifibly  {hewn  them. 

Secondly,  Another  Reafon  that  makes  me  doubt  whether 
Syllogifm  be  the  only  proper  Inftrument  of  Reafon  in  the 
Difcovery  of  Truth,  is,  that  of  whatever  ufe  Mode  and 
Figure  is  pretended  to  be  in  the  laying  open  of  Fallacy, 
(which  has  been  above  confidered)  thofe  Scholaffick  Forms 
of  Difcourfe  are  not  lefs  liable  to  Fallacies,  than  the  plainer 
Ways  of  Argumentation  ;  and  for  this  I  appeal  to  common 
Obfervation,  which  has  always  found  thefe  artificial  Methods 
of  Reafoning  more  adapted  to  catch  and  entangle  the  Mind, 
than  to  inffruct  and  inform  the  Underftanding.  And  hence 
it  is,  that  Men  even  when  they  are  baffled  and  filenced  in 
this  Scholaffick  Way,  are  feldom  or  never  convinced,  and  fo 
brought  over  to  the  conquering  Side  ;  they  perhaps  acknow- 
ledge their  Adverfary  to  be  the  more  skilful  Difputant,  but 
reft  neverthelefs  perfuaded  of  the  Truth  on  their  Side;  and 
go  r.way,  worffed  as  they  are,  with  the  fame  Opinion  they 
brought  with  them,  which  they  could  not  do,  if  this  Way 
of  Argumentation  carried  Light  and  Conviction  with  it,  and 
made  Men  fee  where  the  Truth  lay  ;  and  therefore  Syllogifm 
has  been  thought  more  proper  for  the  attaining  Victory  in 
Difpute,  than  for  the  Difcovery  or  Confirmation  of  Truth 
in  fair  Enquiries:  And  if  it  be  certain,  that  Fallacy  can  be 
couched  in  Syllogifms,  as  it  cannot  be  denied,  it  muff,  be 
fomething  elfe.  and  not  Syllogifm,  that  muff  difcover  them. 
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I  have  had  Experience  how  ready  fome  Men  are,  when  all 
the  Ufc  which  they  have  been  wont  toafcribe  to  any  Thing 
is  not  allowed,  to  cry  out,  that  I  am  for  laying  it  wholly 
afide.  But  to  prevent  fuch  unjuft  and  groundlefs  Imputati- 
ons, I  tell  them,  that  I  am  not  for  taking  away  any  Helps 
to  the  Understanding,  in  the  Attainment  of  Knowledge. 
And  if  Men  skilled  in,  and  ufed  to  Syllogifms,  find  them 
alixfting  to  their  Reafon  in  the  Difcovery  of  Truth,  I  think 
they  ought  to  make  Ufe  of  them.  All  that  I  aim  at  is,  that 
they  fhouid  not  afcribe  more  to  thefe  Forms,  than  belongs 
to  them ;  and  think,  that  Men  have  no  Ufe,  or  not  fo  full 
a  Ufe  of  their  Reafoning  Faculty,  without  them.  Some  Eyes 
want  Spectacles  to  fee  Things  clearly  and  diftinctly  ;  but  let 
not  thofe  that  ufe  them  therefore  fay  no  Body  can  fee  clearly 
without  them  :  Thofe  wno  do  fo  will  be  thought  in  Favour 
with  Art  (which  perhaps  they  are  beholden  to)  a  little  too 
much  to  deprefs  and  diicredit  Nature.  Reafon,  by  its  own 
Penetration,  where  it  is  ftrong  and  exerciied,  ufually  fees 
quicker  and  clearer  wichout  Syllogifm.  If  ufe  of  thofe 
Spectacles  has  fo  dimm'd  its  Sight,  that  it  cannot  without 
them  fee  Confequences  or  Inconiequences  in  Argumentation, 
I  am  not  fo  unreafonable  as  to  be  a^ainft  the  ufmg  them. 
Every  one  knows  what  belt  fits  his  own  Sight :  but  let  him 
not  thence  conclude  all  in  the  Dark,  who  ufe  notjuft  the 
fame  Helps  that  he  finds  a  need  of. 

§.  5.  But  however  it  be  in  Knowledge,  I 

Helps  little  think  I  may  truly  fay,  it  is  of far  lefs,  or  no  Ufe 
inDemonJlra-  at  all  in  Probabilities.  For  the  AfTent  there 
tion,  lefs  in  being  to  be  determined  by  the  Preponderancy, 
Probability.  after  a  due  weighing  of  all  the  Proofs,  with 
all  Circumftances  on  both  fides,  nothing  is  fo 
unfit  to  aflift  the  Mind  in  that,  as  Syllogifm  ;  which  run- 
ning away  with  one  afTumed  Probability,  or  one  topical 
Argument,  purfues  that  till  he  has  led  the  Mind  quite  out 
of  Sight  of  the  Thing  under  Confideration  ;  and  forcing  it 
upon  fome  remote  Difficulty,  hold  it  fall  there  intangled, 
perhaps,  and  as  it  were  manacled  in  the  Chain  of  Syllogifms, 
without  allowing  it  the  Liberty,  much  lefs  affording  it  the 
Helps  requifite  to  {hew  on  which  Side,  all  Things  confider- 
ed,  is  the  greater  Probability. 


§•6. 
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$.  6.  But  let  it  help  us  (as  perhaps  may  be 
faid)  in  convincing  Men  of  their  Errors  and  Serves  net 
Miftakes :  (and  yet  I  would  fain  fee  the  Man  to  Increafe  our 
that  was  forced  out  of  his  Opinion  by  Dint  of  Kuowltdge, 
Syllogifm)  yet  ftill  it  fails  our  Reafon  in  that  but  fence  with 
Part,  which,  if  not  its  higheft  Pcrfe&ion,  is  yet  lt- 
certainly  its  hardeft  Task,  and  that  which  we 
moft  need  its  Help  in  ;  and  that  is,  the  finding  out  of  Proofs^ 
and  making  new  Difcoveries.  The  Rules  of  Syllogifm  ferve 
not  to  furnifh  the  Mind  with  thofe  intermediate  Ideas  that 
may  fhew  the  Connection  of  remote  ones.  This  Way  of 
Reafoning  difcovers  no  new  Proofs,  but  is  the  Art  of  mar- 
shalling and  ranging  the  old  ones  we  have  already.  The 
47  th  Proportion  of  the  firft  Book  of  Euclid,  is  very- 
true;  but  the  Difcovery  of  it,  I  think,  not  owing  to  any 
Rules  of  common  Logick.  A  Man  knows  firft,  and  then 
he  is  able  to  prove  fyllogiftically  :  So  that  Syllogifm  comes 
after  Knowledge,  and  then  a  Man  has  little  or  no  need  of  it. 
But  'tis  chiefly  by  the  finding  out  thofe  Ideas  that  fhew  the 
Connection  of  diftant  ones,  that  our  Stock  of  Knowledge  is 
increafed,  and  that  ufeful  Arts  and  Sciences  are  advanced. 
Syllogifm,  at  beft,  is  but  the  Art  of  fencing  with  the  little 
Knowledge  we  have,  without  making  any  Addition  to  it. 
And  if  a  Man  mould  employ  his  Reafon  all  this  Way,  he  will 
not  do  much  otherwife  than  he,  who  having  got  fome  Iron 
out  of  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  mould  have  it  beaten  up  all 
into  Swords,  and  put  into  his  Servants  Hands  to  fence  with, 
and  bang  one  another.  Had  the  King  of  Spain  employed 
the  Hands  of  his  People,  and  his  Spanijb  Iron  fo,  he  had 
brought  to  light  but  little  of  that  Treafure  that  lay  fo  long 
hid  in  the  dark  Entrails  of  America.  And  I  am  apt  to 
think,  that  he  who  fhould  employ  all  the  Force  of  his  Reafon 
only  in  brandifhing  of  Syllogifms,  will  dilcover  very  little  of 
that  Mafs  of  Knowledge  which  lies  yet  concealed  in  the  fe- 
cret  Recedes  of  Nature;  and  which,  I  am  apt  to  think,  native 
ruftick  Reafon  (as  it  formerly  has  done)  is  likelier  to  open 
a  Way  to,  and  add  to  the  common  Stock  of  Mankind,  ra- 
ther than  any  Scholaftick  Proceeding  by  the  ftrici  Rules  of 
Mode  and  Figure. 

§.7.  I  doubt  not,  neverthelefs,  but  there  are       -,      „. 
Ways  to  be  found  to  affift  our  Reafon  in  this     (houU  be 
moft    ufeful    Part ;     and     this    the   judicious     fought. 
Hooker  encourages  me  to  fay,  who  in  his  Eccl. 

Pol. 
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Pol.  I.  I .  §.  6.  fpeaks  thus  :  If  there  might  be  added  the  right 
Helps  of  true  Art  and  Learning,  {which  Helps  I  muji  plain- 
ly confefs,  this  Age  of  the  World  carrying  the  Name  of  a 
learned  Age,  doth  neither  much  know,  nor  generally  regard) 
there  would  undoubtedly  be  almojl  as  much  Difference  in 
Maturity  of  'Judgment  between  Men  therewith  inur'd,  and 
that  which  now  Men  are,  as  between  Men  that  are  now, 
end  Innocents.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  found  or  difcovered 
here  any  of  Thofe  right  Helps  of  Art  this  great  Man  of 
deep  Thought  mentions ;  but  this  is  plain,  that  Syllogifm, 
and  the  Logick  now  in  Ufe,  which  were  as  well  known  in  his 
Days,  can  be  none  of  thofe  he  means.  It  is  fufficient  for 
me,  if  by  a  Difcourfe  perhaps  fomething  out  of  the  Way,  I 
am  fure  as  to  me  wholly  new  and  unborrowed)  I  (hall  have 
given  an  Occafion  to  others  to  caft  about  for  new  Difcoveries, 
and  to  (eek  in  their  own  Thoughts  for  thofe  fight  Helps  of 
Art  which  will  fcarce  be  found,  I  fear,  by  thofe  who  fer- 
vilely  confine  themfelves  to  the  Rules  and  Dictates  of  others. 
For  beaten  Fads  lead  thefe  fort  of  Cattle  (as  an  obferving 
Roman  calls  them)  whole  Thoughts  reach  only  to  Imitation, 
non  quo  eundem  ejl,  fed  quo  itur.  But  I  can  be  bold  to  fay, 
that  this  Age  is  adorned  with  fome  Men  of  that  Strength  of 
Judgment,  and  Largenefs  of  Comprehenfion,  that  if  they  would 
employ  their  Thoughts  on  this  Subject,  could  open  new  and 
undifcovered  Ways  to  the  Advancement  of  Knowledge. 

§.  8.  Having  here  had  an  Occafion  to  fpeak 
We  reafon      of  Syllogifm   in  general,  and  the  Ufe  of  it  in 
about    Parti-     Reafoning,  and  the  Improvement  of  our  Know- 
a'Jars.  ledge,  'tis  fit,    before  I  leave  this  Subject,  to 

take  Notice  of  one  manifeff.  Miftake  in  the 
Rules  of  Syllogifm  ;  viz.  That  no  Syllogiftical  Reafoning 
can  be  right  and  conclufive,  but  what  has,  at  leaft,  one  gene- 
ral Proportion  in  it.  As  if  we  could  not  Reafon,  and  have 
Knowledge  about  Particulars.  Whereas,  in  truth,  the 
Matter  rightly  confidered,  the  immediate  Object  of  all  our 
Reafoning  and  Knowledge  is  nothing  but  Particulars.  Eve- 
ry Man's  Reafoning  and  Knowledge  is  only  but  the  Ideas 
exifting  in  his  own  Mind,  which  are  truly  every  one  of 
them  particular  Exiftences ;  and  our  Knowledge  and  Rea- 
foning about  other  Things,  is  only  as  they  correfpond  with 
thole  our  particular  Ideas.  So  that  the  Perception  of  the 
Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  our  particular  Ideas,  is  the 
v/hole   and  utmoft  of  all  our  Knowledge.     Universality  is 

but 
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but  accidental  to  it,  and  confifts  only  in  this,  That  the  par- 
ticular Ideas  about  which  it  is,  are  fuch,  as  more  than  one 
particular  Thing  can  correfpond  with,  and  be  reprefented  by. 
But  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of 
any  two  Ideas,  and  confequently  our  Knowledge,  is  equally- 
clear  and  certain,  whether  either,  or  both,  or  neither  of  thofe 
Ideas  be  capable  of  reprefenting  more  real  Beings  than  one, 
or  no.  One  thing  more  I  crave  leave  to  offer  about  Syllo- 
gifm  before  I  leave  it,  viz.  May  one  not  upon  juft  Ground 
enquire  whether  the  Form  Syllogifm  now  has,  is  that  which 
in  reafon  it  ought  to  have  ?  For  the  Medius  Terminus  being 
to  join  the  Extremes,  i.  e.  the  intermediate  Ideas  by  its  In- 
tervention, to  mew  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  the 
two  in  Queftion,  would  not  the  Pofition  of  the  Medius  Ter- 
minus be  more  natural,  and  fhew  the  Agreement  or  Difa- 
greement of  the  Extremes  clearer  and  better,  if  it  were  pla- 
ced in  the  Middle  between  them ;  which  might  be  eafily 
done  by  tranfpofing  the  Propofitions,  and  making  the  Medius 
Terminus  the  Predicate  of  the  firft,  and  the  Subjcdt  of  the 
Second.     As  thus, 

Omnis  Homo  eji  Animal, 
Omne  Animal  eft  vivens, 
Ergo  omnis  Homo  eji  vivens. 

Omne  Corpus  eji  extenfum  isffolidum, 
Nullum  extenfum  Cf  jolidum  eft  pur  a  extmfia, 
Ergo  Corpus  non  eft  pura  extenfio. 

I  need  not  trouble  my  Reader  with  Inftances  in  Syllogifms, 
whole  Conclufions  are  particular.  The  fame  Reafon  holds 
for  the  fame  Form  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  general. 

§.  9.  Reafon,  though   it  penetrates  into  the 
Depths  of  the  Sea   and   Earth,    elevates   our      Firft,  Reafon 
Thoughts   as   high   as  the  Stars,  and   leads  us    fo'l>    •''-'  for 
thro' tne  valr  Spaces,  and  large  Rooms  of  this     want  of  Ideas. 
mighty  Fabrick,  yet  it  comes  far  fhort  of  the 
real  Extent  of  even  corporeal  Being  j  and  there  are  many  In- 
ftances wherein  it  fails  us :  As, 

Firft,  It   perfectly  fails  us,  where  our  Ideas  fail.     It  nei- 
ther does,  nor  can  extend   it  fell  farther  than  they  do.     And 
therefore  where-ever  we  have  no  Ideas,  our  Reafoning  fl 
and  we  are  at  an  End  of  our  Reckoning  :  And  if  at  any   time 
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we  reafon  about  Words,  which  do  not  ftand  for  any  Idens,  'tis 
only  about  thofe  Sounds,  and  nothing  elfe. 

§.  10.  Secondly,  Our  Reafon  is  often  puz- 
id/y.  Becaufe  led,  and  at  a  Lofs,  becaufe  of  the  Obfcurityy 
ofobfcure  and  Confujion  or  Imperfection  of  the  Ideas  it  is 
imperfeSl  employed  about ;  and  there  we  are  involved  in 

Ideas.  Difficulties   and    Contradictions.     Thus,    not 

having  any  perfect  Idea  of  the  leaft  Extenfion 
of  Matter,  nor  of  Infinity,  we  are  at  a  Lofs  about  the  Divifi- 
bility  of  Matter ;  but  having  perfect,  clear  and  diftinct 
Ideas  of  Number,  our  Reafon  meets  with  none  of  thofe  in- 
extricable Difficulties  in  Numbers,  nor  finds  it  fclf  involved  in 
any  Contradictions  about  them.  Thus  we  having  but  im- 
perfect Ideas  of  the  Operations  of  our  Mind?,  and  of  the 
Beginning  of  Motion  or  Thought,  how  the  Mind  produces 
either  of  them  in  us,  and  much  imperfecter  yet,  of  the 
Operation  of  GOD,  run  into  great  Difficulties  about  free 
created  Agents,  which  Reafon  cannot  well  extricate  it  felf 
out  of. 

§.  1 1 .  Thirdly,  Our  Reafon  is  often  at  a 

Thirdly,  ftand,  becaufe  it  perceives  not  thofe  Ideas, 
For  want  of  which  could  ferve  to  Jhew  the  certain  or  pro- 
intermediate  bable  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  any  two 
Ideas,  other  Ideas:  And  in  this  fome  Mens  Facul- 

ties far  out-go  others.  Till  Algebra,  that 
great  Inftrument  and  Inftance  of  human  Sagac'ty,  was  dis- 
covered, Men,  with  Amazement  looked  on  feveral  of  the 
Demonftrations  of  ancient  Mathematicians,  and  could  fcarce 
forbear  to  think  the  finding  feveral  of  thofe  Proofs  to  be 
fomething  more  than  human. 

§.  12.  Fourthly,  The  Mind  by  proceeding  up- 

Fourtbly,  cnfalfe  Principles,  is  often  engag'd  in  Abfur- 
Beeaufe  of  dities  and  Difficulties,  brought  into  Straits 
wrong  Prin-  and  Contradictions,  without  knowing  how  to 
ciples.  free  it  fe]f .  ^\nd  jn  that  cafe  it  is  jn  vain  to 

implore  the  Help  of  Reafon,  unlefs  it  be  to 
difcover  the  Falfliood,  and  reject  the  Influence  of  thofe 
wrong  Principles.  Reafon  is  fo  far  from  clearing  the  Diffi- 
culties which  the  Building  upon  falfe  Foundations  bring  a 
Man  into,  that  if  he  will  purfue  it,  it  entangles  him  the  more* 
and  engages  him  deeper  in  Perplexities*  . 


§•  n> 
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§.    13.    Fifthly,  As   obfcure  and    imperfect 
Ideas  often  involve  our  Reafon,  fo  upon  the         Fifthly, 
fame  Ground,    do  dubious  IVords,  and  unccr-     Becauje  of 
tain  Signs,  often  in  Difcourfes  and  Arguings,     doubtful 
when  not  warily    attended  to,    puzzle  Mens     Terms. 
Reafon,  and  bring  them  to  a  Non-plus  :  But 
thefe  two  latter  are  our  Fault,  and  not  the  Fault  of  Reafon. 
But  yet  the  Confequences  of  them  are  neverthelefs  obvious ; 
and  the  Perplexities  or  Errors  they  fill  Mens  Minds  with,  are 
every  where  obfervable. 

§.  14.  Some  of  the   Ideas  that  are  in  the 
Mind,  are  fo  there,  that  they  can  be  by  them-       Our  bighejl 
felves  immediately  compared  one  with    ano-     Degree  of 
ther  :  And  in  thefe  the  Mind  is  able  to  perceive,     Knowledge,  is 
that  they  agree,  or  difagree,  as  clearly  as  that     intuitive, 
it  has  them.     Thus  the  Mind  perceives,  that    ******  Rea~ 
an  Arch  of  a  Circle,  is  lefs  than  the  whole    fmtH£' 
Circle,  as  clearly  as  it  does  the  Idea  of  a  Cir- 
cle :    And   this  therefore,  as  has  been   faid,  I  call  intuitive 
Knowledge,  which  is  certain,  beyond   all   Doubt,  and  needs 
no  Probation,  nor  can  have  any  ;  this  being  the  higheft  of  all 
human  Certainty.     In  this  confifts  the  Evidence  of  all  thofe 
Maxims    which  no  Body   lias  any  Doubt  about,  but  every 
Man  fdoes  not,  as  is  faid,  only  aden t  to,  but)  knows  to  be 
true,  as  foon  as  ever  they  are  propofed  to  his  Underftanding. 
In  the  Difcovery  of,  and  Aflent  to  thefe  Truths,  there  is  no 
Ufe   of  the  difcurfive  Faculty,    no   need   cf  Reafoning,    but 
they  are  known   by  a   fuperior,  and  higher  Degree  of  Evi- 
dence.    And  fuch,  if  I  may  guefs  at  Things  unknown,  I  am 
apt  to  think,  that  Angels  have  now,  and  the  Spirits  of  jufr. 
Men  made  perfect,  fhall  have,  in  a  future  State,  of  Thou- 
sands of  Things,  which   now  either  wholly  efcape  our  Ap- 
prehenfions,  or  which  our  fhort-fighted  Reafon  having  got 
fome  faint  Glimpfe  of,  we,  in  the  dark,  grope  after. 

§.15.  But  though  we  have  here  and  there 

a   little  of  this  clear   Light,  fome  Sparks  of     n        ,*!•" 
1    •   1       v  1  j  -  n    r»  r     uemonflrati- 

bnght  Knowledge;   yet  the  greateft  Part  of    on  ,    j^a/ef!_ 

our  Ideas  are  fuch,  that  we  cannot  difcern  their     ;„„. 

Agreement  or  Difagreement,  by  an  immediate 

comparing  them.     And  in  ail  thefe  we  have  Need  of  Reafon- 

ing,  and  muft,  by  Difcourfe  and   Inference,  make  our  Dil- 

coveries.     Now,  of  thefe  there  are  two  forts,  which  I  fhall 

take  the  Liberty  to  mention  here  again  ; 

Fir/r, 
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Firjl,  Thofe  whofe  Agreement  or  Difagreement,  though' 
it  cannot  be  feen  by  an  immediate  putting  them  togethef, 
yet  may  be  examined  by  the  Intervention  of  other  Ideas, 
which  can  be  compared  with  them.  In  this  Cafe,  when  the 
Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  the  intermediate  Idea,  on 
both  fides  with  thole  which  we  would  compare,  is  plainly 
difcerned,  there  it  amounts  to  Demonftration,  whereby 
Knowledge  is  produced,  which  though  it  be  certain,  yet  it 
is  not  fo  eafy,  nor  altogether  fo  clear,  as  intuitive  Knowledge  ; 
becaufe  in  that  there  is  barely  one  fimple  Intuition,  wherein 
there  is  no  room  for  any  the  leaffc  Miftake  or  Doubt ;  the 
Truth  is  feen  all  perfectly  at  once.  In  Demonftration,  't?s 
true,  there  is  Intuition  too,  but  not  altogether  at  once  ;  for 
there  muft  be  a  Remembrance  of  the  Intuition  of  the  Agree- 
ment of  the  Medium,  or  intermediate  Idea,  with  that  we 
compared  it  with  before,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  o- 
ther ;  and  where  there  be  many  Mediums,  there  the  Danger 
of  the  Miftake  is  the  greater.  For  each  Agreement  or  Dif- 
agreement of  the  Ideas  muft  be  obferved  and  feen  in  each 
Step  of  the  whole  Train,  and  retained  in  the  Memory,  juft 
as  it  is,  and  the  Mind  muft  be  fure  that  no  part  of  what  is  ne- 
cellary  to  make  up  the  Demonftration,  is  omitted  or  over-look- 
ed. This  makes  fome  Demonftrations  long  and  perplexed, 
and  too  hard  for  thofe  who  have  not  Strength  of  Parts  diitindtly 
to  perceive,  and  exactly  carry  fo  many  Particulars  orderly  in 
their  Heads.  And  even  thofe,  who  are  able  to  mafter  fuch 
intricate  Speculations,  are  fain  fometimes  to  go  over  them 
again,  and  there  is  need  of  more  than  one  Review  before 
they  can  arrive  at  Certainty.  But  yet  where  the  Mind  clear- 
ly retains  the  Intuition  it  had  of  the  Agreement  of  any  Idea 
with  another,  and  that  with  a  third,  and  that  with  a  fourth, 
csfc.  there  the  Agreement  of  the  firft  and  the  fourth  is  a  De- 
monftration, and  produces  certain  Knowledge,  which  may 
be  called  rational  Knowledge,  as  the  other  is  Intuitive. 

§.  16.  Secondly,  There  are  other  Ideas,  whofe 
To  fupph  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  can  no  other- 
Narrozvncfs  of  wife  be  judged  of,  but  by  the  Intervention  of 
this,  we  have  others,  which  have  not  a  certain  Agreement 
■nothing  but  with  the  Extremes,  but  an  ufual  or  likely  one: 
7  '•'  \ment  up-  And  in  thefe  it  is,  that  the  Judgment  is  proper- 
en  probable  jy  eXercifed,  which  is  the  acquiefcing  of  the 
Kcajomng.  Mmd,  that  any  Ideas  do  agree,  by  comparing 

them    with   fuch    probable    Mediums.     This* 

though 
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though  it  never  amounts  to  Knowledge,  no,  not  to  that  which 
is  the  loweft  Degree  of  it ;  yet  fometimes  the  intermediate 
Ideas  tye  tiie  Extremes  fo  firmly  together,  and  the  Probabi- 
lity is  fo  clear  and  ftrong,  that  AfTent  as  neceffarily  follows  it, 
as  Knowledge  does  Demonftration.  The  great  Excellency 
and  Ufe  of  the  Judgment  is  to  obferve  right,  and  take  a 
true  Eftimate  of  the  Force  and  Weight  of  each  Probability  ; 
and  then  cafting  them  up  all  right  together,  chufe  that  fide 
which  has  the  Over-balance. 

§.  1  7.  Intuitive  Knowledge  is  the  Perception         Intuition 
of  the   certain    Agreement   or    Difagreement     Demonjlrati- 
of  two   Ideas,    immediately    compared    toge-     on,Judgment. 
ther. 

Rational  Knowledge  is  the  Perception  of  the  certain  Agree- 
ment or  Difagreement  of  any  two  Ideas,  by  the  Intervention 
of  one  or  more  other  Ideas. 

Judgment  is  the  thinking  or  taking  two  Ideas  to  agree  or 
difagree  by  the  Intervention  of  one  or  more  Ideas,  whofe 
certain  Agreement  or  Difagreement  with  them  it  does  not 
perceive,  but  hath  obferved  to  be  frequent  and  ufual. 

§.  1 8.  Though  the  deducing  one  Proportion 
from  another,  or  making  Inferences  in  Words,       Confluences 
be  a  great  part  of  Reafon,  and  that  which  it     of  Words,  and 
is  ufually  employed   about ;   yet  the  principal     Confequences 
Act  of  Ratiocination  is  the  finding  the  Agree-     of  Idas. 
ment  or  Difagreement  of  two  Ideas  one  with 
another,  by  the   Intervention  of  a  third.     As  a  Man,  by  a 
Yard,  finds  two  Houfes  to  be  the  fame  Length,  which  could 
not  be  brought  together  to  meafure  their  Equality  by  juxta- 
pofition.     Words  have  their  Confequences,    as  the  Signs  of 
fuch  Ideas:    And  Things  agree  or  difagree,  as  really  they  are; 
but  we  obferve  it  only  by  our  Ideas. 

§.19.   Before  we  quit  this  Subject,  it  may  be 
worth  our  while  a  little  to  reflect  on  four  Sorts      Your  Sorts  of 
of  Arguments,  that  Aden  in   their  Reafonings     Arguments. 
with  others  do  ordinarily  make  ufe  of,  to  prevail     Firft,  Ad  Ve- 
on  their  AlTent;  or  at  leail  fo  to  awe  them,  as     rccundiam. 
to  (Hence  their  Oppofition. 

Fir/I,  The  firit  is,  to  alledge  the  Opinions  of  Men,  whofe 
Parts,  Learning,  Eminency,  Power  or  fome  other  Caufe,  has 
gained  a  Name,  and  fettled  their  Reputation  in  the  common 
Eiteem  with  fome  kind  of  Authority.  When  Men  are  eita- 
blifhed  in  any  kind  of  Dignity,  'tis  thought  a  Breach  of 
Vol.  II.  X  Mod; fry 
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Modefty  for  others  to  derogate  any  way  from  it,  and  queftioff 
the  Authority  of  Men,  who  are  in  poffeflion  of  it.  This  is 
apt  to  be  cenfur'd,  as  carrying  with  it  too  much  of  Pride, 
when  a  Man  does  not  readily  yield  to  the  Determination  of 
approv'd  Authors,  which  is  wont  to  be  received  with  Refpect 
and  SubmifHon  by  others ;  and  'tis  look'd  upon  as  Infolence 
for  a  Man  to  fet  up,  and  adhere  to  his  own  Opinion,  againft 
the  current  Stream  of  Antiquity,  or  to  put  it  in  the  Balance 
againft  that  of  fome  learned  Doctor,  or  otherwife  approved 
Writer.  Whoever  backs  his  Tenets  with  fuch  Authorities, 
thinks  he  ought  thereby  to  carry  the  Caufe,  and  is  ready 
to  ftile  it  Impudence  in  any  one  who  fhall  ftand  out  againft 
them.  This  I  think  may  be  called  Argumentum  ad  Fere- 
cundiam. 

§.  20.  Secondly,  Another  way  that  Men  or- 
Secojidly,  Ad  dinarily  ufe  to  drive  others,  and  force  them  to 
Ignorantiam.  fubmit  their  Judgments,  and  receive  the  Opini- 
on in  Debate,  is  to  require  the  Adverfary  to 
admit  what  they  alledge  as  a  Proof,  or  to  affign  abetter.  And 
this  1  call  Argumentum  ad  Ignorantiam. 

§.21.  Thirdly,  A  third  way  is  to  prefs  a  Man 
Thirdly,  Ad     with  Confequences  drawn  from  his  own  Princi- 
Homincm.        p]es  or  Conceflions.  This  is  already  known  un- 
der the  Name  of  Argumentum  ad  Hominem. 

§.22.  Fourthly,  The  fourth  is  the  ufing  of 
fourthly.  Ad  Proofs  drawn  from  any  of  the  Foundations  of 
Judicium.  Knowledge  or  Probability.     This  I  call  Argu- 

mentum ad  'Judicium.  This  alone  of  all  the 
four  brings  true  Inftru&ion  with  it,  and  advances  us  in  our 
way  to  Knowledge.  For,  1 .  It  argues  not  another  Man's  Opini- 
on to  be  right,  becaufe  I  out  of  Refpect,  or  any  other  Confide- 
ration,  but  that  of  Conviclion,  will  not  contradict  him.  2.  It 
proves  not  another  Man  to  be  in  the  right  way,  nor  that  I  ought 
to  take  the  fame  with  him,  becaufe  I  know  not  a  better.  3 .  Nor 
does  it  follow,  that  another  Man  is  in  the  right  way,  becaufe 
he  has  fhewn  me  that  I  am  in  the  wrong.  I  may  be  modeft, 
and  therefore  not  oppofe  another  Man's  Perfuafion  ;  I  may  be 
ignorant,  and  not  be  able  to  produce  a  better  ;  I  may  be  in  an 
Error,  and  another  may  fhew  me  that  I  am  fo.  This  may 
difpofe  me  perhaps  for  the  Reception  of  Truth,  but  helps 
me  not  to  it ;  that  muft  come  from  Proofs  and  Arguments, 
and  Light  arifing  from  the  Nature  of  Things  themfelves,  and 
not  from  my  Shamefacednefs,  Ignorance,  or  Error. 

§.  23, 
1 
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§.23.  By  what  has  been  before  faid  of  Rea- 
fon, we  may  be  able  to  make  fome  Guefs  at  Above,  con- 
the  Diitindion  of  Things,  into  thofe  that  are  1™%'^*'' 
according  to,  above,  and  contrary  to  Reafon.  j?ear0„ 
I.  According  to  Reafon  are  fuch  Propofitions, 
whofe  Truth  we  can  difcover,  by  examining  and  tracing;  thofe 
Ideas  we  have  from  Scnfation  and  Refeclion  ;  and  by  natu- 
ral Deduction  find  to  be  true  or  probable.  2.  Above  Reafon 
are  fuch  Propofitions,  whofe  Truth  or  Probability  we  cannot 
by  Reafon  derive  from  thofe  Principles.  3.  Contrary  to 
Reafon  are  fuch  Propofitions,  as  are  inconfiftent  with,  or  ir- 
reconcilable to  our  clear  and  diftincT:  Ideas.  Thus  the  Exift- 
ence  of  one  GOD,  is  according  to  Reafon  ;  the  Exiftence  of 
more  than  one  GOD  contrary  to  Reafon  ;  the  Refurreclion 
of  the  Dead,  above  Reafon.  Farther,  as  above  Reafon  may 
be  taken  in  a  double  Senfe,  viz.  either  as  fignifying  above 
Probability,  or  above  Certainty ;  fo  in  that  large  Senfe  alfo, 
contrary  to  Reafon,  is,  I  fuppofe,  fometimes  taken. 

§.  24.  There  is  another  Ufe  of  the  Word 
Reafon,  wherein  it  is  oppofed  to  Faith;  which,  Reafon  and 
though  it  be  in  it  felf  a  very  improper  Way  of  Faith  not  op- 
fpeaking,  yet  common  Ufe  has  fo  authorized  ptf1*- 
it,  that  it  would  be  Folly  either  to  oppofe  or 
hope  to  remedy  it  j  only  I  think  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  take 
Notice,  that  however  Faith  be  oppofed  to  Reafon,  Faith  is 
nothing  but  a  firm  Aflent  of  the  Mind  :  which  if  it  be  regu- 
lated, as  is  our  Duty,  cannot  be  afforded  to  any  Thing,  but 
upon  good  Reafon,  and  fo  cannot  be  oppofite  to  it.  He  that 
believes,  without  having  any  Reafon  for  believing,  may  be 
in  Love  with  his  own  Fancies ;  but  neither  feeks  Truth  as  he 
ought,  nor  pays  the  Obedience  due  to  his  Maker,  who  would 
have  him  ufe  thofe  difcerning  Faculties  he  has  given  him,  to 
keep  him  out  of  Miftake  and  Error.  He  that  does  not  this 
to  the  beffc  of  his  Power,  however  he  fometimes  lights  on 
Truth,  is  in  the  right  but  by  Chance  ;  and  I  know  not  whe- 
ther the  Luckinefs  of  the  Accident  will  excufe  the  Irregulari- 
ty of  his  Proceeding.  This  at  leafr.  is  certain,  that  he  muft 
be  accountable  for  whatever  Miftakes  he  runs  into ;  whereas 
he  that  makes  ufe  of  the  Light  and  Faculties  GOD  has 
given  him,  and  feeks  fincerely  to  difcover  Truth  by  thofe 
Helps  and  Abilities  he  has,  may  have  this  Satisfaction  in  do- 
ing his  Duty  as  a  rational  Creature,  that  though  he  mould 
jnifs  Truth,  he  will  not  mifs  the  Reward  of  it :  For  he  go- 

X  2  verns 
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verns  his  Aflent  right,  and  places  it  as  he  fhould,  who  in  any 
Cafe  or  Matter  whatfoever  believes  or  disbelieves  according 
as  Reafon  directs  him.  He  that  does  otherwife,  tranfgreffes 
againft  his  own  Light,  and  mifufes  thofe  Faculties  which 
were  given  him  to  no  other  End,  but  to  fearch  and  follow  the 
clearer  Evidence,  and  greater  Probability.  But  fince  Reafon 
and  Faith  are  by  fome  Men  oppofed,  we  will  fo  confider  them 
in  the  following  Chapter. 


CHAP.    XVIII. 

Of  Faith  and  Reafon,  and  their  diftinB  Provinces. 

§.  t .  T  T  has  been  above  fhewn,  i .  That  we 

Neeejfary  to  -■•  are    of  necemty   ignorant,    and  want 

know  their        Knowledge   of    all   Sorts,    where    we    want 

Boundaries.        Ideas,      2.  That  we  are  ignorant,  and   want 

rational  Knowledge,  where  we  want  Proofs. 

3.  That  we  want  general  Knowledge  and  Certainty,  as  far  as 

we  want  clear  and  determined  fpecinck  Ideas.     4.   That   we 

want  Probability  to  diredt  our  Aflent  in  Matters  where  we 

{*1pfr      have  neither  Knowledge  of  our  own,  nor  Teftimony  of  other 

Men  to  bottom  our  Reafon  upon. 

From  thefe  Things  thus  premifed,  I  think   we  may  come 

to  lay  down  the  Meafures  and  Boundaries  between  Faith  and 

Reafon  :  the  want  thereof  may  poflibly  have  been  the  Caufe, 

if  not  of  great  Diforders,  yet  at  leaft  of  great  Difputes,  and 

perhaps  Miftakes  in  the  World  :  For  till  it  be  refolved  how 

far  we  are  to  be  guided  by  Reafon,  and  how  far  by  Faith,   we 

fhall  in  vain  difpute,  and  endeavour  to  convince  one  another 

in  Matters  of  Religion. 

§.  2.  I  find  every  Seel:,  as  far  as  Reafon  will 
Faith    and     hcjp  them5   make  ufe  of  jf  gla(J]     .  and  wher£ 

Reajon  what,      .   ^  ^  .  q       x<j..  m  0fpa'lth 

as     contrail-  i     r  a    j  t  j  r     i_y       • 

ftinzuifbed  a  a')0Ve  Jti-wjon.  And  1  do  not  lee  how  they 
can  argue  with  any  one,  or  ever  convince  a 
Gainfayer,  who  makes  ufe  of  the  fame  Plea,  without  fetting 
down  ftricl:  Boundaries  between  Faith  and  Reafon,  which 
ought  to  be  the  firft  Point  eftablifhed  in  all  Queftions,  where 
Faith  has  any  thing  to  do. 

Reafon 
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Reafon  therefore  here,  as  contradiftinguifhed  to  Faith,  I  take 
to  be  the  Difcovery  of  the  Certainty  or  Probability  of  fuch 
Propofitions  or  Truths,  which  the  Mind  arrives  at  by  De- 
duction made  from  fuch  Ideas  which  it  has  got  by  the  Ufe  of 
its  natural  Faculties,  viz.  by  Senfation  or  Reflection. 

Faith,  on  the  other  Side,  is  the  Aflent  to  any  Propofitron, 
not  thus  made  out  by  the  Deductions  of  Reafon,  but  upon  the 
Credit  of  the  Propofer,  as  coming  from  GOD,  in  fome  ex- 
traordinary way  of  Communication.  This  way  of  difcovering 
Truths  to  Men,  we  call  Revelation. 

§.  3.  Fir/i,  then,  I  fay,  thatw  Man  infpired 
by  G  O  D,  can  by  any  Revelation  communicate     tfg  new  fimple 
to  others  any  new  f.mple  Ideas,  which  they  had     Idea   can    be 
not  before  from  Senfation  or  Reflection:  For     covered  by 
whatfoever  Imprcflions  he  himfelf  may  have     traditional 
from  the  immediate  Hand  of  GOD,  this  Reve-     Revelation. 
lation,  if  it  be  of  new  fimple  Ideas,  cannot  be 
conveyed  to  another,  either  by  Words,  or  any  other  Signs  -K 
becaufe  Words,  by  their  immediate  Operation  on  us,  caufe 
no  other  Ideas  but  of  their  natural  Sounds  ;  and  'tis  by  the 
Cuftom  of  ufing  them  for  Signs,  that  they  excite  and  revive 
in  our  Minds  latent  Ideas :  but  yet  only  fuch  Ideas  as  were 
there  before.     For  Words  (qqh  or  heard  recal  to  our  Thoughts 
thofe  Ideas  only,  which  to  us  they  have  been  wont  to  be 
Signs  of;  but  cannot  introduce  any  perfectly   new,  and  for- 
merly  unknown  fimple  Ideas.     The  fame  holds  in  all  other 
Signs,  which  cannot  fignify  to  us  Things  of  which  we  have 
before  never  had  any  Idea  at  all. 

Thus  whatever  Things  were  difcovered  to  St.  Paul  when 
he  was  rapped  up  into  the  Third  Heaven,  whatever  new  Ideas 
his  Mind  there  received,  all  the  Defcription  he  can  make  to 
others  of  that  Place,  is  only  this,  that  there  are  fuch  Things 
as  Eye  hath  not  feen,  nor  Ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entrcd  into  /^Uk 
the  Heart  of  Man  to  conceive.     And  fuppofing  GOD  fhould  I 

difcover  to  any  one,  fupernaturally,  a  Species  of  Creatures  in- 
habiting, for  example,  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  (for  that  it  is 
pofiible  there  may  be  fuch,  no  Body  can  deny)  which  had 
fix  Senfes  ;  and  imprint  on  his  Mind  the  Ideas  conveyed  to 
theirs  by  that  fixth  Senfe,  he  could  no  more,  by  Words,  pro- 
duce in  the  Minds  of  other  Men  thofe  Ideas,  imprinted  by 
that  fixth  Senfe,  than  one  of  us  could  convey  the  Idea  of  any 
Colour  by  the  Sounds  of  Words  into  a  Man,  who  having  the 
four  Senfes  perfect,  had  always  totally  wanted  the  fifth 
X  3  of 
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of  Seeing.  For  our  fimple  Ideas  then,  which  are  the  Foun- 
dation and  fole  Matter  of  all  our  Notions  and  Knowledge, 
we  muft  depend  wholly  on  our  Reafon,  I  mean,  our  natural 
Faculties,  and  can  by  no  means  receive  them,  or  any  of 
them,  from  traditional  Revelation ;  I  fay,  traditional  Reve- 
lation, in  diftin&ion  to  original  Revelation.  By  the  one,  I 
mean  that  firft  Imprefiion  which  is  made  immediately  by 
GOD,  on  the  Mind  of  any  Man,  to  which  we  cannot  fet  any 
Bounds ;  and  by  the  other,  thofe  Impreffions  delivered  over 
to  others  in  Words,  and  the  ordinary  ways  of  conveying  our 
Conceptions  one  to  another. 

Traditional         §•  +■  ^ccon^h'-)  I  *"ay>  tnat  defame  Truths  may 
Revelation  be  difcovered,  and  conveyed  down  from  Revela- 

may  make  us  tion,  which  are  difcoverable  to  us  by  Reafon,  and 
know  Propoji-  by  thofe  Ideas  we  naturally  may  have.  So  GOD 
tions  knowa-  might,  by  Revelation,  dilcover  the  Truth  of 
ble  alfo  by  any  pr0pofit.ion  in  Euclid ;  as  well  as  Men,  by 
Reafon,  but  tjie  naturai  Ufe  of  their  Faculties,  come  to 
no    "Af-v  make  the  Difcovery  themfelves.    In  all  Things 

tthatRel'-  of  this  kind'  there  is  IittIe  Need  or  Ufe  of  Re- 
Hn  doth.  velation,  GOD  having  furnifhed  us  with  na- 

tural, and  furer  Means  to  arrive  at  the  Know- 
ledge of  them.  For  whatfoever  Truth  we  come  to  the  clear 
Difcovery  of,  from  the  Knowledge  and  Contemplation  of  our 
own  Ideas,  will  always  be  certainer  to  jjs,  than  thofe  which 
are  conveyed  to  us  by  traditional  Revelation  :  For  the  Know- 
ledge we  have  that  this  Revelation  came  at  firft  from  GOD, 
can  never  be  fofure  as  the  Knowledge  we  have  from  the  clear 
and  diftinct  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement 
of  our  own  Ideas,  v.  g.  If  it  were  revealed  fome  Ages  fince, 
that  the  three  Angles  of  a  Triangle  were  equal  to  two 
right  ones,  I  might  aflent  to  the  Truth  of  that  Proposition, 
upon  the  Credit  of  the  Tradition,  that  it  was  revealed  :  But 
that  would  never  amount  to  fo  great  a  Certainty  as  the 
Knowledge  of  it,  upon  the  comparing  and  meafuring  my 
own  Ideas  of  two  right  Angles,  and  the  three  Angles  of  a 
Triangle.  The  like  holds  in  Matter  of  Fact,  knowable  by 
our  Senfes ;  v.  g.  the  Hiftory  of  the  Deluge  is  conveyed  to 
us  by  Writings,  which  had  their  Original  from  Revelation  ; 
and  yet  no  Body,  I  think,  will  fay  he  has  as  certain  and 
clear  a  Knowledge  of  the  Flood,  as  Noah  that  faw  it; 
or  that  he  himfelf  would  have  had,  had  he  then  been 
alive,  and  ksn.  it.     For  he  has  no  greater  an  Aflurance  than 

that 
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that  of  his  Senfes,  that  it  is  writ  in  the  Book  fuppos'd  writ 
by  Mofes  infpired  ;  but  he  has  not  fo  great  an  Aflinance 
that  Mofes  writ  that  Book,  as  if  he  had  feen  Mofes  write  it. 
So  that  the  Aflurance  of  its  being  a  Revelation,  is  lefs  Hill 
than  the  Aflurance  of  his  Senfes. 

§.5.  In  Proportions  then,  whofe  Certain- 
ty is  built  upon  the  clear  Perception  of  the  Revelation 
Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  our  Ideas  attain'd  cannot  be  ad- 
either  by  immediate  Intuition,  as  in  felf-evi-  mittedagainft 
dent  Proportions,  or  by  evident  Deductions  *be  clear  Ez>i- 
of  Reafon  in  Demonftrations,  we  need  not  the  fnce  °*  ea~ 
A  Alliance  of  Revelation,  as  neceffary  to  gain 
our  Aflent,  and  introduce  them  into  our  Minds; 
becaufe  the  natural  ways  of  Knowledge  could  fettle  them 
there,  or  had  done  it  already,  which  is  the  greateft  Aflu- 
rance we  can  poflibly  have  of  any  thing,  unlefs  where  GOD 
immediately  reveals  it  to  us:  and  there  too  our  Aflurance  can 
be  no  greater  than  our  Knowledge  is,  that  it  is  a  Revelation 
from  GOD.  But  yet  nothing  I  think  can,  under  that  Title, 
fhake  or  over-rule  plain  Knowledge,  or  rationally  prevail  with 
any  Man  to  admit  it  for  true,  in  a  direct  Contradiction  to 
the  clear  Evidence  of  his  own  Underflanding :  For  fince  no 
Evidence  of  our  Faculties  by  which  we  receive  fuch  Reve- 
lations, can  exceed,  if  equal,  the  Certainty  of  our  intuitive 
Knowledge,  we  can  never  receive  for  a  Truth  any  Thing  that 
is  dire&ly  contrary  to  our  clear  and  diftincl  Knowledge,  v.  g. 
the  Ideas  of  one  Body  and  one  Place,  do  fo  clearly  agree,  and 
the  Mind  has  fo  evident  a  Perception  of  their  Agreement,  that 
we  can  never  aflent  to  aPropofition,  that  affirmsthe  fame  Body 
to  be  in  two  diftant  Places  at  once,  however  it  fhould  pretend 
to  the  Authority  of  a  divine  Revelation  :  fince  the  Evidence, 
Firjt,  That  we  deceive  not  our  felves  in  afcribing  it  to  GOD; 
Secondly^  That  we  underftand  it  right;  can  never  be  fo  great, 
as  the  Evidence  of  our  own  intuitive  Knowledge,  whereby  we 
difcern  it  impoflible  for  the  fame  Body  to  be  in  two  Places 
at  once.  And  therefore  no  Propofition  cc:n  be  received  for 
divine  Revelation^  or  obtain  the  Affent  due  to  all  fuch, 
if  it  be  contradictory  to  our  clear  intuitive  Knowledge.  Be- 
caufe this  would  be  to  fubvert  the  Principles  and  founda- 
tions of  all  Knowledge,  Evidence,  and  Aiient  whatfoever  : 
And  there  would  be  left  no  Difference  between  Truth  and 
Falfhood,  no  Meafures  of  Credible  and  Incredible  in  the 
World,  if  doubtful  Proportions  fhall  take  Place  before   fdf- 

X  4  evident ; 
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evident ;  and  what  we  certainly  know,  give  way  to  what 
we  may  poflibly  be  miftaken  in.  In  Propofitions  therefore 
contrary  to  the  clear  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difa- 
greement  of  any  of  our  Ideas,  'twill  be  in  vain  to  urge  them 
as  Matters  of  Faith.  They  cannot  move  our  Aflent,  under  that 
or  any  other  Title  whatfoever  :  For  Faith  can  never  convince 
us  of  any  Thing,  that  contradicts  our  Knowledge ;  becaufe, 
though  Faith  be  founded  on  the  Teftimony  of  G  OD,  (who 
cannot  lye)  revealing  any  Proportion  to  us  ;  yet  we  cannot 
have  an  Affurance  of  the  Truth  of  its  being  a  divine  Revela- 
tion, greater  than  our  own  Knowledge:  fince  the  whole 
Strength  of  the  Certainty  depends  upon  our  Knowledge,  that 
GOD  revealed  it ;  which  in  this  Cafe,  where  the  Proportion 
fuppofed  revealed  contradicts  our  Knowledge  or  Reafon,  wiU 
always  have  this  Objection  hanging  to  it,  (viz.)  that  we  can- 
not tell  how  to  conceive  that  to  come  from  GOD,  the  boun- 
tiful Author  of  our  Being,  which,  if  received  for  true,  muft 
overturn  all  the  Principles  and  Foundations  of  Knowledge 
he  has  given  us  j  render  all  our  Faculties  ufelefs ;  wholly 
tleftroy  the  moll:  excellent  part  of  his  Workmanihip,  our 
Underftandings ;  and  put  a  Man  in  a  Condition,  wherein 
he  will  have  lefs  Light,  lefs  Conduct,  than  the  Beaft  that 
perifheth.  For  if  the  Mind  of  Man  can  never  have  a  clearer 
(and  perhaps  not  fo  clear)  Evidence  of  any  Thing  to  be  a 
divine  Revelation,  as  it  has  of  the  Principles  of  its  own 
Reafon,  it  can  never  have  a  ground  to  quit  the  clear  Evi- 
dence of  its  Reafon,  to  give  Place  to  a  Proportion,  whole 
Revelation  has  not  a  greater  Evidence  than  thofe  Principles 
have. 

§.  6.  Thus  far  a  Man  has  Ufe  of  Reafon, 
Traditional    and  ought  to  hearken  to  it,  even  in  immediate 
Revelation         and  original  Revelation,  where  it  is  fuppofed 
much  lefs.  to  be  made  to  himfelf:  But  to  all  thofe  who 

pretend  not  to  immediate  Revelation,  but  are 
required  to  pay  Obedience,  and  to  receive  the  Truths  revealed 
to  others,  which,  by  the  Tradition  of  Writings,  or  Word  of 
Mouth,  are  conveyed  down  to  them,  Reafon  has  a  great  deal 
more  to  do,  and  is  that  only  which  can  induce  us  to  receive 
them.  For  Matter  of  Faith  being  only  divine  Revelation, 
and  nothing  elfe ;  Faith,  as  we  ufe  the  Word,  (called  com- 
monly Divine  Faith)  has  to  do  with  no  Propofitions,  but 
thofe  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  divinely  revealed.  So  that  I 
do  not  fee  how  thofe,  who  make  Revelation  alone  the  fole 

Objed 
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Object  of  Faith,  can  fay,  that  it  is  a  Mutter  of  i^/V/7,  and 
not  of  Reafon,  to  believe,  that  fuch  or  fuch  a  Propofition,  to 
be  found  in  fuch  or  fuch  a  Book,  is  of  Divine  Infpiration  ; 
unlefs  it  be  revealed,  that  that  Propofition,  or  all  in  that 
Book,  was  communicated  by  Divine  Infpiration.  Without 
fuch  a  Revelation,  the  believing,  or  not  believing  that  Propo- 
fition, or  Book,  to  be  of  Divine  Authority,  can  never  be 
Matter  of  Faith,  but  Matter  of  Reafon  ;  and  fuch,  as  I 
muft  come  to  an  AfTent  to,  only  by  the  Ufe  of  my  Reafon, 
which  can  never  require  or  enable  me  to  believe  that  which 
is  contrary  to  it  felf:  It  being  impoflible  for  Reafon  ever  to 
procure  any  AfTent  to  that,  which  to  it  felf  appears  unreafon- 
able. 

In  all  Things  therefore,  where  we  have  clear  Evidence 
from  our  Ideas,  and  thofe  Principles  of  Knowledge  I  have 
above-mentioned,  Reafon  is  the  proper  Judge;  and  Revela- 
tion, though  it  may  in  confenting  with  it  confirm  its  Dictates, 
yet  cannot  in  fuch  Cafes  invalidate  its  Decrees :  Nor  can  we 
be  obliged,  where  we  have  the  clear  and  evident  Sentence  of 
Reafon,  to  quit  it,  for  the  contrary  Opinion,  under  a  Pretence 
that  it  is  Matter  of  Faith;  which  can  have  no  Authority  a- 
gainft  the  plain  and  clear  Dictates  of  Reafon. 

§.    7.    But,    Thirdly,    There    being  many 
Things,  wherein  we  have  very  imperfect  No-      Things  above 
tions,  or  none  at  all  ;  and  other   Things,   of    Reafont 
whofe   paft,  prefent,  or  future  Exigence,   by 
the  Natural  Ufe  of  our  Faculties,  we  can  have  no  Know- 
ledge at  all ;  thefe,  as  being  beyond  the  Difcovery  of  our  na- 
tural  Faculties,  and   above   Reafon,  are,  when  revealed,  the 
proper  Matter  of  Faith.     Thus,  that  Part  of  the  Angels  re- 
belled againrt.  GOD,  and  thereby  loft  their  firft  happy  State  ; 
and  that  the  Dead  mall  rife,  and  live  again  :  Thefe,  and  the 
like,    being   beyond    the   Difcovery   of  Reafon,     are   purely 
Matters  of  Faith ;  with  which  Reafon  has,  directly,  nothing 
to  do. 

§.8.  But  fince   G  0  D  in  giving    us  the 

Light   of  Reafon  has  not  thereby   tied  up   his       0r  not  ""' 

own  Hands  from  affording  us,  when  he  thinks     r*  ;r~.  1  >~ 

lil       r  t,       !••  r     .     <•      Jon,iJ  reveal- 

ht,  the  Light  of  Revelation  in  any  of  thoie     ej    are  j\jat_ 

Matters,  wherein  our  natural  Faculties  are  able     ter  of  Faith. 
to  give  a  probable  Determination  ;  Revelation, 
where  God  has  been  pleafed  to  give  it,  mnfl  carry  it  again/} 
the  probable  Conjectures  of  Reafon,  becaufe  the  Mind,  not  be- 
ing 
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ing  certain  of  the  Truth  of  that  it  does  not  evidently  know, 
but  only  yielding  to  the  Probability  that  appears  in  it,  is  bound 
to  give  up  its  Aflent  to  fuch  a  Teftimony  ;  which,  it  is  fatis- 
fied,  comes  from  one  who  cannot  err,  and  will  not  deceive. 
But  yet  it  ftill  belongs  to  Reafon,  to  judge  of  the  Truth  of 
its  being  a  Revelation,  and  of  the  Signification  of  the  Words 
wherein  it  is  delivered.  Indeed,  if  any  Thing  fhall  be 
thought  Revelation,  which  is  contrary  to  the  plain  Principles 
of  Reafon,  and  the  evident  Knowledge  the  Mind  has  of  its 
own  clear  and  diftinct  Ideas,  there  Reafon  muft  be  hearken- 
ed to,  as  to  a  Matter  within  its  Province.  Since  a  Man  can 
never  have  fo  certain  a  Knowledge,  that  a  Propofition, 
which  contradicts  the  clear  Principles  and  Evidence  of  his  own 
Knowledge,  was  divinely  revealed,  or  that  he  underftands 
the  Words  rightly,  wherein  it  is  delivered,  as  he  has,  that 
the  contrary  is  true  ;  and  fo  is  bound  to  conflder  and  judge  of 
it  as  a  Matter  of  Reafon,  and  not  fwallow  it,  ut  Exa- 

mination, as  a  Matter  of  Faith. 

§.  9.  Fir/t,  Whatever  Propofition  is  reveal- 
Revelationin  ecj}  ofwhofe  Truth  our  Mind,  by  its  natural 
Matters  Faculties  and  Notions  cannot  judge,    that  is 

cannot    ude,     Purely  MatUr  °f  Faith>  and  above  Rea<"on- 
cr"but  \roba-         Secondly,    All    Proportions,     whereof    the 
bly,  ought  to     Mind,  by  the  Ufe  o\  it,  natural  Faculties,  can 
be  hearkened     come  to  determine  and  judge,  from  naturally 
to.  acquired  Ideas,  are    Matter   of  Reafon  ;  with 

this  Difference  full,  that  in  thofe  concerning 
which  it  has  but  an  uncertain  Evidence,  and  fo  is  perfuaded 
of  their  Truth,  only  upon  probable  Grounds,  which  ftill  ad- 
mit a  Poflibility  of  the  contrary  to  be  true,  without  doing 
Violence  to  the  certain  Evidence  of  its  own  Knowledge,  and 
overturning  the  Principles  of  all  Reafon ;  in  fuch  probable  Pro- 
portions, I  fay,  an  evident  Revelation  ought  to  determine 
our  Aflent  even  againft  Probability.  For  where  the  Princi- 
ples of  Reafon  have  not  evidenced  a  Propofition  to  be  cer- 
tainly true  or  falfe,  there  clear  Revelation,  as  another  Prin- 
ciple of  Truth,  and  Ground  of  Aflent,  may  determine;  and 
fo  it  may  be  Matter  of  Faith,  and  be  alfo  above  Reafon ;  be- 
caufe  Reafon,  in  that  particular  Matter  being  able  to  reach 
no  higher  than  Probability,  Faith  gave  the  Determination 
where  Reafon  came   fhort  3    and    Revelation   difcovered  on 


which  fide  the  Truth  lav. 
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§.  ro.  Thus  far  the  Dominion  of  Faith  rea- 
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ches,  and  that  without  any  Violence  or  Hin- 
drance to  Reafon ;  which  is  not  injured,  or 
difturbed,  but  aflifted  and  improved,  by  new 
Difcoveries  of  Truth,  coming  from  the  eternal 
Fountain  of  all  Knowledge.  Whatever  God 
hath  revealed,  is  certainly  true  ;  no  Doubt  can 
be  made  of  it.  This  is  the  proper  Object  of 
Faith :  But  whether  it  be  a  divine  Revelation  or  no,  Rea- 
fon muff  judge  ;  which  can  never  permit  the  Mind  to  reject 
a  greater  Evidence  to  embrace  what  is  lefs  evident,  nor  allow 
it  to  entertain  Probability  in  Oppofition  to  Knowledge  and 
Certainty.  There  can  be  no  Evidence,  that  any  traditional 
Revelation  is  of  divine  Original,  in  the  Words  we  receive  it, 
and  in  the  Senfe  we  underftand  it,  fo  clear,  and  fo  certain, 
as  that  of  the  Principles  of  Reafon :  And  therefore,  nothing 
that  is  contrary  to,  and  inconjijlent  with  clear  and  f elf -evi- 
dent Diclatts  of  Reafon,  has  a  right  to  be  urged  or  affented  to, 
as  a  Matter  of  Faith,  wherein  Reafon  hath  nothing  to  do. 
Whatfoever  is  divine  Revelation,  ought  to  over-rule  all  our 
Opinions,  Prejudices,  and  Interefts,  and  hath  a  right  to  be 
received  with  full  Allent :  Such  a  Submiffion  as  this  of  our 
Reafon  to  Faith,  takes  not  away  the  Land-marks  of  Know- 
ledge: This  fhakes  not  the  Foundations  of  Reafon,  but 
leaves  us  that  Ufe  of  our  Faculties,  for  which  they  were 
given  us. 

§.  ii.  If  the  Provinces  of  Faith  and  Rea- 
fon are  not  kept  dijlincl  by  thefe  Boundaries, 
there  will,  in  Matter  of  Religion,  be  no  room 
for  Reafon  at  all ;  and  thofe  extravagant  Opi- 
nions and  Ceremonies,  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  feveral  Religions  of  the  World,  will  not 
deferve  to  be  blamed.  For,  to  this  crying  up 
of  Faith,  in  Oppofition  to  Reafon,  we  may, 
I  think,  in  good  Meafure,  afcribe  thofe  Ab- 
furdities  that  fill  almoft  all  the  Religions  which 
poffefs  and  divide  Mankind.  For  Men  having 
been  principled  with  an  Opinion,  that  they  mini:  not  confult 
Reafon  in  the  Things  of  Religion,  however  apparently  con- 
tradictory to  common  Senfe,  and  the  very  Principles  of  all 
their  Knowledge,  have  let  loofe  their  Fancies,  and  natural 
Superftition  ;  and  have  been,  by  them,  led  into  fo  ftrange 
Opinions,  and  extravagant  Practices  in  Religion,  that  a  con- 
federate Man  cannot  but  {land  amazed  at  their  Follies,  and 

judge 
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judge  them  fo  far  from  being  acceptable  to  the  great  and  wife 
G  O  Dr  that  he  cannot  avoid  thinking  them  ridiculous,  and 
offenfive  to  a  fober  good  Man.  So  that,  in  effect,  Religion, 
which  fhould  moft  diftinguifh  us  from  Beafts,  and  ought 
molt  peculiarly  to  elevate  us,  as  rational  Creatures,  above 
Brutes,  is  that  wherein  Men  often  appear  moft  irrational,  and 
more  fenfelefs  than  Beafts  themfelves.  Credo,  quia  i?npoJfilile 
ejl :  I  believe,  becaufe  it  is  impojfible,  might,  in  a  good  Man, 
pafs  for  a  Sally  of  Zeal ;  but  would  prove  a  very  ill  Rule  for 
Men  to  chufe  their  Opinions  or  Religion  by. 


CHAP.    XIX, 

Of  Enthufafm. 

§.  i .  T  1  E  that  would  ferioufly  fet  upon 
Love  of  Truth  *-  ■*  the  Search  of  Truth,  ought  in  the 

fiecejfary.  firft  Place  to  prepare  his  Mind  with  a  Love 

of  it  :  For  he  that  loves  it  not,  will  not 
take  much  Pains  to  get  it,  nor  be  much  concerned  when 
he  miffes  it.  There  is  no  Body  in  the  Common- wealth 
of  Learning,  who  does  not  profefs  himfelf  a  Lover  of  Truth  : 
And  there  is  not  a  rational  Creature  that  would  not  take  it 
amifs  to  be  thought  otherwife  of.  And  yet  for  all  this,  one 
may  truly  fay,  there  are  very  few  Lovers  of  Truth  for  Truth's 
Sake,  even  amongft  thofe  who  perfuade  themfelves  that  they 
are  fo.  How  a  Man  may  know  whether  he  be  fo  in  earneft, 
is  worth  Enquiry  :  And  I  think  there  is  this  one  unerring 
Mark  of  it,  viz.  The  not  entertaining  any  Proportion  with 
greater  AfTurance,  than  the  Proofs  it  is  built  upon  will  warrant. 
Whoever  goes  beyond  this  Meafure  of  AfTent,  'tis  plain,  re- 
ceives not  Truth  in  the  Love  of  it ;  loves  not  Truth  for 
Truth's  Sake,  but  for  fome  other  bye  End.  For  the  Evidence 
that  any  Propofition  is  true,  (except  fuch  as  are  felf-evident) 
lying  only  in  the  Proofs  a  Man  has  of  it,  whatfoever  Degrees 
of  AfTent  he  affords  it  beyond  the  Degrees  of  that  Evidence, 
'tis  plain  all  that  Surplufage  of  AfTurance  is  owing  to 
fome  other  Affection,  and  not  to  the  Love  of  Truth  :  It  be- 
ing as  impoflible,  that  the  Love  of  Truth  fhould  carry  my 

AfTent 
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A  (Tent  above  the  Evidence,  that  there  is  to  me,  that  it  is  true, 
as  that  the  Love  of  Truth  ifhould  make  me  AfTent  to  any 
Propofition,  for  the  Sake  of  that  Evidence,  which  it  has 
not,  that  it  is  true ;  which  is,  in  effect,  to  love  it  as  a 
Truth,  becaufe  it  is  poflible  or  probable  that  it  may  not  be 
true.  In  any  Truth  that  gets  not  pofTeflion  of  our  Minds  by 
the  irrefiftible  Light  of  Self-evidence,  or  by  the  Force  of 
Demonftration,  the  Arguments  that  gain  it  AfTent,  are  the 
Vouchers  and  Gage  of  its  Probability  to  us ;  and  we  can  re- 
ceive it  for  no  other  than  fuch  as  they  deliver  it  to  our 
Understandings.  Whatfoever  Credit  or  Authority  we  give 
to  any  Propofition  more  than  it  receives  from  the  Principles 
and  Proofs  it  fupports  it  felf  upon,  is  owing  to  our  Inclinations 
that  way,  and  is  fo  far  a  Derogation  from  the  Love  of 
Truth,  as  fuch  :  Which,  as  it  can  receive  no  Evidence  from 
our  Paflions  or  Ir.terefts,  i'o  it  mould  receive  no  Tincture  from 
them. 

§.  2.  The  afTuming  an  Authority  of  dicta- 
ting to  others,  and  a  Forwardnefs  to  prefcribe        AToriurd- 
to  their  Opinions,  is  a  conftant  Concomitant     nentoatflate, 
of  this  Byafs  and  Corruption  of  our  Judgments :    from  whence. 
For  how  almoft  can  it  be  otherwife,  but  that 
he  mould  be  ready  to  impofe  on  others  Belief,  who  lias  al- 
ready impofed  on  his  own  ?  Who  can  reafonably  expect  Ar- 
guments and   Conviction  from   him,  in  dealing  with  others, 
whofe  Underftanding  is  not  accuftomed  to  them  in  his  deal- 
ing with  himfelf  ?  Who  does  Violence  to  his  own  Faculties, 
tyrannizes  over  his  own  Mind,  and  ufurps  the  Prerogative 
that  belongs  to  Truth  alone,  which  is  to  command  AfTent  by 
only  its  own  Authority,  i.  e.  by  and  in  proportion   to  that 
Evidence  which  it  carries  with  it. 

§.  3.   Upon  this  Occafion  I  fhall  take  the 
Liberty   to  confide r  a  third  Ground  of  AfTent,       Force  of  En* 
which,  with  fome  Men,  has  the  fame  Autho*-     thufiafm. 
rity,  and  is  as  confidently  relied  on  as  either 
Faith  or   Reafon :   I   mean  Enthujiafm.     Which,  laying  by 
Reafon,  would  fet  up  Revelation  without  it.     Whereby   in 
Effect  it  takes  away  both  Reafon  and  Revelation,  and  fub- 
ftitutes  in  the  room  of  it  the  ungrounded  Fancies  of  a  Alan's 
own  Brain,  and  aflumes  "em  for  a  Foundation  both  of  Opi- 
nion and  Conduct. 

§.  4.  Reafon  is  natural  Revelation,  whereby         p    r 

the  eternal    Father  of  Light,  and  Fountain  of     v      /,«. 
,,  Tr         ,    .  . =    '        ,r     .  .    ,   .  Kev  el  at  i  on. 

all  Knowledge,  communicates  to  -Mankind  that 
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Portion  of  Truth  which  he  has  laid  within  the  Reach  of  their 
natural  Faculties.  Revelation  is  natural  Reafon  enlarged  by 
a  new  Set  of  Difcoveries  communicated  by  G  O  D  imme- 
diately, which  Reafon  vouches  the  Truth  of,  by  the  Teftimo- 
ny  and  Proofs  it  gives,  that  they  come  from  GOD.  So 
that  he  that  takes  away  Reafon,  to  make  Way  for  Reve- 
lation, puts  out  the  Light  of  both,  and  does  much  what  the 
fame,  as  if  he  would  perfuade  a  Man  to  put  out  his  Eyes,  the 
better  to  receive  the  remote  Light  of  an  invifible  Star  by  a 
Telefcope. 

§.  5.  Immediate   Revelation  being  a  much 

Rife  of  En-     eafier  way  for  Men  to  eftablifh  their  Opinions, 

tbufiafm.  and  regulate  their  Conduct,  than  the  tedious 

and  not  always  fuccefsful  Labour  of  ftrict  Rea- 
foning,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fome  have  been  very  apt  to  pre- 
tend to  Revelation,  and  to  perfuade  themfelves  that  they  are 
under  the  peculiar  Guidance  of  Heaven  in  their  Actions  and 
Opinions,  efpecially  in  thofe  of  them  which  they  cannot  ac- 
count for  by  the  ordinary  Methods  of  Knowledge,  and  Prin- 
ciples of  Reafon.  Hence  we  fee,  that  in  all  Ages,  Men,  in 
whom  Melancholy  has  mixed  with  Devotion,  or  whofe  Con- 
ceit of  themfelves  has  raifed  them  into  an  Opinion  of  a 
greater  Familiarity  with  G  O  Z),  and  a  nearer  Admittance  to 
his  Favour,  than  is  afforded  to  others,  have  often  flattered 
themfelves  with  a  Perfuafion  of  an  immediate  Intercourfe 
with  the  Deity,  and  frequent  Communications  from  the  Di- 
vine Spirit.  GO D  I  own  cannot  be  denied  to  be  able  to 
enlighten  the  Underftanding  by  a  Ray  darted  into  the  Mind 
immediately  from  the  Fountain  of  Light.  This  they  under- 
ftand  he  has  promifed  to  do,  and  who  then  has  fo  good  a 
Title  to  expect  it,  as  thofe  who  are  his  peculiar  People, 
chofen  by  him,  and  depending  on  him  ? 

§.  6.    Their  Minds    being    thus  prepared, 
Entbufiafm.        whatever  groundlefs    Opinion  comes  to  fettle 

it  felf  ftrongly  upon  their  Fancies,  is  an  Illu- 
mination from  the  Spirit  of  GO Dy  and  prefently  of  divine 
Authority  :  And  whatfoever  odd  Action  they  find  in  them- 
felves a  ftrong  Inclination  to  do,  that  Impulfe  is  concluded 
to  be  a  Call  or  Direction  from  Heaven,  and  muft  be  obeyed  j 
'tis  a  Commiffion  from  above,  and  they  cannot  err  in  execut- 
ing it. 

§.  7.  This  I  take  to  be  properly  Enthufiafm,  which, 
though  founded  neither  on  Reafon  nor  divine  Revelation, 
but  rifing  from  the  Conceits  of  a  warmed  or  over-weening 

Brain, 
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Brain,  works  yet,  where  it  once  gets  footing,  more  power- 
fully on  the  Perfuafions  and  Actions  of  Men,  than  either  of 
thofe  two,  or  both  together :  Men  being  moft  forwardly  obe- 
dient to  the  Impulfes  they  receive  from  themfelves ;  and  the 
whole  Man  is  fure  to  act  more  vigoroufly,  where  the  whole 
Man  is  carried  by  a  natural  Motion.  For  ftrong  Conceit,  like 
a  new  Principle,  carries  all  eafily  with  it,  when  got  above 
common  Senfe,  and  freed  from  all  Reftraint  of  Reafon,  and 
Check  of  Reflection,  it  is  heightened  into  a  divine  Authority, 
in  concurrence  with  our  own  Temper  and  Inclination. 

§.  8.  Though  the  odd  Opinions  and  extra- 
vagant Actions  Enthufiafm  has  run  Men  into,  Entbufiafm 
were  enough  to  warn  them  againft  this  wrong  miftaken  for 
Principle  fo  apt  to  mifguide  them  both  in  their  Seeing  and 
Belief  and  Conduct;  yet  the  Love  of  fome-  Feeling. 
thing  extraordinary,  the  Eafe  and  Glory  it  is  to 
be  infpired,  and  be  above  the  common  and  natural  ways  of 
Knowledge,  fo  flatters  many  Mens  Lazinefs,  Ignorance  and 
Vanity,  that  when  once  they  are  got  into  this  way  of  imme- 
diate Revelation,  of  Illumination  without  Search,  and  of 
Certainty  without  Proof,  and  without  Examination,  'tis  a- 
hard  Matter  to  get  them  out  of  it.  Reafon  is  loft  upon  them  : 
they  are  above  it :  They  fee  the  Light  infufed  into  their 
Underftandings,  and  cannot  be  miftaken ;  'tis  clear  and  vifi- 
ble  there,  like  the  Light  of  bright  Sun-fhine  ;  fhews  it  felt*, 
and  needs  no  other  Proof,  but  its  own  Evidence  ;  they  feel 
the  Hand  of  G  O  D  moving  them  within,  and  the  Impulfes 
of  the  Spirit,  and  cannot  be  miftaken  in  what  they  feel.  Thus 
they  fupport  themfelves,  and  are  fure  Reafon  hath  nothing 
to  do  with  what  they  fee  and  feel  in  themfelves  ;  what  they 
have  a  fenfible  Experience  of,  admits  no  Doubt,  needs  no 
Probation.  Would  he  not  be  ridiculous,  who  fhould  require 
to  have  it  proved  to  him,  that  the  Light  fhines,  and  that  he 
fees  it  ?  It  is  its  own  Proof,  and  can  have  no  other.  When 
the  Spirit  brings  Light  into  our  Minds,  it  difpels  Darknefs. 
We  fee  it,  as  we  do  that  of  the  Sun  at  Noon,  and  need  not 
the  Twilight  of  Reafon  to  mew  it  us.  This  Light  from 
Heaven  is  ftrong,  clear,  and  pure ;  carries  its  own  Demon- 
stration with  it ;  and  we  may  as  rationally  take  a  Glow-worm 
to  aflift  us  to  difcover  the  Sun,  as  to  examine  the  celeftial 
Ray  by  our  dim  Candle,  Reafon. 

§.  9.  This  is  the  way  of  talking  ofthefe  Men:  they  are 
fure,  becaufe  they  are  lure ;  and  their  Perfuafions  are  right, 

only 
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only  becaufe  they  are  ftrong  in  them.  For,  when  what  they 
fay  is  ftripped  of  the  Metaphor  of  feeing  or  feeling,  this  is 
all  it  amounts  to ;  and  yet  thefe  Similes  fo  impofe  on  them, 
that  they  ferve  them,  for  Certainty  in  themfelves,  and  De- 
monstration to  others. 

§.  1  o.  But  to  examine  a  little  foberly  this  in- 
Entbujiafm,     ternal  Light,  and  this  Feeling  on  which  they 
how  to  be  dif-     build  fo  much.  Thefe  Men  have,  they  fay,  clear 
covered.  Light,  and  they  fee  :  They  have  an  awakened 

Senfe,  and  they  feel  :  This  cannot,  they  are 
fure,  be  difputed  them.  For  when  a  Man  fays  he  fees  or 
he  feels,  no  Body  can  deny  it  him  that  he  does  fo.  But 
here  let  me  ask :  This  feeing,  is  it  the  Perception  of  the  Truth 
of  the  Proportion,  or  of  this,  that  it  is  a  Revelation  from 
God  ?  This  Feeling,  is  it  a  Perception  of  an  Inclination  or 
Fancy  to  do  Something,  or  of  the  Spirit  of  God  moving  that 
Inclination  ?  Thefe  are  two  very  different  Perceptions,  and 
muft  be  carefully  diftinguifhed,  if  we  would  not  impofe  upon 
our  felves.  I  may  perceive  the  Truth  of  a  Proportion,  and 
yet  not  perceive  that  it  is  an  immediate  Revelation  from  God. 
I  may  perceive  the  Truth  of  a  Proportion  in  Euclid,  without 
its  being,  or  my  perceiving  it  to  be  a  Revelation :  Nay,  I 
may  perceive  I  came  not  by  this  Knowledge  in  a  natural  way, 
and  fo  may  conclude  it  revealed,  without  perceiving  that  it  is 
a  Revelation  from  God  ;  becaufe  there  be  Spirits,  which,  with- 
out being  divinely  commiflioned,  may  excite  thofe  Ideas  in  me, 
and  lay  them  in  fuch  Order  before  my  Mind,  that  I  may  per- 
ceive their  Connection.  So  that  the  Knowledge  of  any  Propo- 
sition coming  into  my  Mind,  I  know  not  hew,  is  not  a  Per- 
ception that  it  is  from  God.  Much  lefs  is  a  flrong  Perfuahon 
that  it  is  true,  a  Perception  that  it  is  from  God,  or  fo  much  as 
true.  But  however  it  be  called  Light  and  Seeing,  I  fuppofe,  it 
is  at  moft  but  Belief  and  Affurance  :  and  the  Propofition  taken 
for  a  Revelation,  is  not  fuch  as  they  know  to  be  true,  but 
take  to  be  true.  For  where  a  Propofition  is  known  to  be  true, 
Revelation  is  needlefs :  And  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how 
there  can  be  a  Revelation  to  any  one  of  what  he  knows  al- 
ready. If  therefore  it  be  a  Propofition  which  they  are  per- 
fuaded,  but  do  not  know,  to  be  true,  whatever  they  may 
call  it,  it  is  not  Seeing,  but  Believing.  For  thefe  are  two 
ways,  whereby  Truth  comes  into  the  Mind,  wholly  diftincT:, 
fo  that  one  is  not  the  other.  What  I  fee  I  know  to  be  (o 
by  the  Evidence  of  the  Thing  it  felf  -f    what  I  believe,  I  take 

to 
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fo  be  fo  upon  the  Teftimony  of  another :  But  this  Teftimony 
1  muft  know  to  be  given,  or  elfe  what  Ground,  have  I  of 
Believing?  I  muft  fee  that  it  is  God  that  reveals  this  to  me, 
or  elfe  I  lee  nothing.  The  Queftion  then  here  is,  How  do  I 
know  that  God  is  the  Revealer  of  this  to  me  ;  that  this 
Impreflion  is  made  upon  my  Mind  by  his  holy  Spirit,  and 
that  therefore  I  ought  to  obey  it  ?  If  I  know  not  this,  how 
great  foever  the  Affurance  is,  that  I  am  poffeffed  with,  it  is 
groundlefs ;  whatever  Light  I  pretend  to,  it  is  but  Entbu- 
jiafm. For  whether  the  Proportion  fuppofed  to  be  revealed, 
be  in  it  felf  evidently  true,  or  vifibly  probable,  or  by  the  na- 
tural ways  of  Knowledge  uncertain,  the  Propofition  that 
muft  be  well  grounded,  and  manifelted  to  be  true,  is  this, 
that  God  is  the  Revealer  of  it,  and  that  what  I  take  to  be  a 
Revelation,  is  certainly  put  into  my  Mind  by  him,  and  is 
not  an  Illufion,  dropped  in  by  fome  other  Spirit,  or  raifed  by 
my  own  Fancy.  For  if  I  miftake  not,  thefe  Men  receive  it 
for  true,  becaufe  they  prefume  God  revealed  it.  Does  it  not 
then  ftand  them  upon,  to  examine  upon  what  Grounds  they 
prefume  it  to  be  a  Revelation  from  God  ?  Or  elfe  all  their 
Confidence  is  mere  Prefumption  ;  and  this  Light  they  are  fo. 
dazled  with,  is  nothing  but  an  ignis  fatuus,  that  leads  theni 
continually  round  in  this  Circle.  //  is  a  Revelation,  becaufe 
they  firmly  believe  it  ;  and  they  believe  it,  becaufe  it  is  a  Reve- 
lation. 

§.  1 1 .  In  all  that  is  of  divine  Revelation,  EnthuRafm 
there  is  need  of  no  other  Proof,  but  that  it  is  fails  of  Evi- 
an  Infpiration  from  God  :  For  he  can  neither  denee,  that 
deceive,  nor  be  deceived.  But  how  fhall  it  be  the  Propojt- 
known,  that  any  Propofition  in  our  Minds,  is  *™n  u  frof* 
a  Truth  infufed  by  God ;  a  Truth  that  is  re-  ° 
vealed  to  us  by  him,  which  he  declares  to  us,  and  therefore 
we  ought  to  believe  ?  Here  it  is  that  Enthufiafm  fails  of  the 
Evidence  it  pretends  to.  For  Men  thus  polTerTed,  boaft  of  a 
Light  whereby,  they  fay,  they  are  enlightened,  and  brought 
into  the  Knowledge  of  this  or  that  Truth.  But  if  they  know 
it  to  be  a  Truth,  they  muft  know  it  to  be  fo  either  by  its 
own  Self-evidence  to  natural  Reafon,  or  by  the  rational 
Proofs  that  nuke  it  out  to  be  fo.  If  they  fee  and  knov* 
it  to  be  a  Truth  either  of  thefe  two  ways,  they  in  vain 
fuppofe  it  to  be  a  Revelation.  For  they  know  it  to  be  true  bf 
the  fame  way  that  any  other  Man  naturally  may  Tcnow 
that  it  is  fo,  without  the  Help  of  Revelation.     For  thus  all 
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the  Truths,  of  what  kind  foever,  that  Men  uninfpircd  are 
enlightened  with,  came  into  their  Minds,  and  are  eftablifned 
there.  If  they  fay  they  know  it  to  be  true,  becaufe  it  is  a 
Revelation  from  God,  the  Reafon  is  good  :  But  then  it  will 
be  demanded,  how  they  know  it  to  be  a  Revelation  from  God. 
If  they  fay  by  the  Light  it  brings  with  it,  which  (nines  bright 
in  their  Minds,  and  they  cannot  refifr.  I  befeech  them  to 
confider,  whether  this  be  any  more  than  what  we  have  taken 
Notice  of  already,  viz.  that  it  is  a  Revelation,  becaufe  they 
f  rongly  believe  it  to  be  true.  For  all  the  Light  they  fpeak 
of,  is  butaftrong,  though  ungrounded  Perfuafion  of  their  own 
tyi  inds,  that  it  is  a  Truth.  For  rational  Grounds  from  Proofs, 
lhat  it  is  a  Truth,  they  muft.  acknov/ledge  to  have  none  ;  for 
then  it  is  not  received  as  a  Revelation,  but  upon  the  ordinary 
Grounds  that  other  Truths  are  received  :  And  if  they  believe 
it  to  be  true,  becaufe  it  is  a  Revelation,  and  have  no  other 
Reafon  for  its  being  a  Revelation,  but  becaufe  they  are  fully 
perfuaded,  without  any  other  Reafon  that  it  is  true,  they  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  Revelation  only  becaufe  they  irrongly  believe 
it  to  be  a  Revelation,  which  is  a  very  unMe  Ground  to  pro- 
ceed on,  either  in  our  Tenets  or  Actions :  And  what  readier 
Way  can  there  be  to  run  our  felves  into  the  moft  extravagant 
Errors  and  Mifcarriages,  than  thus  to  fet  up  Fancy  for  our 
fupream  and  fole  Guide,  and  to  believe  any  Propofition  to  be 
true,  any  Action  to  be  right,  only  becaufe  we  believe  it  to  be 
fo  ?  The  Strength  of  our  Perfuafions  are  no  Evidence  at  all 
of  their  own  Rectitude :  Crooked  Things  may  be  as  ftiff 
and  unflexible  as  Strait ;  and  Men  may  be  as  pofitive  and 
peremptory  in  Error  as  in  Truth.  How  come  elfe  the  un- 
traceable Zealots  in  different  and  oppofite  Parties  ?  For  if  the 
Light,  which  every  one  thinks  he  has  in  his  Mind,  which  in 
this  Cafe  is  nothing  but  the  Strength  of  his  own  Perfuafion, 
be  an  Evidence  that  it  is  from  God,  contrary  Opinions  may 
have  the  fame  Title  to  be  Infpirations ;  and  God  will  be  not 
only  the  Father  of  Lights,  but  of  oppofite  and  contradictory 
Lights,  leading  Men  contrary  Ways ;  and  contradictory  Pro- 
portions will  be  divine  Truths,  if  an  ungrounded  Strength 
of  Affurance  be  an  Evidence,  that  any  Propofition  is  a  diving 
Rro  elation. 

Finnnefs  of  §•  I2«  This  cannot  be  otherwife,  whilft 
Perfuafion,  no  Firmnefs  of  Perfuafion  is  made  the  Caufe  of 
Prooftbat  any  Believing,  and  Confidence  of  being  in  the  Right 
Propofition  is  is  made  an  Argument  of  Truth.  St.  Paul  him- 
from  God.  felf  believed  he  did  well,  and  that  he  had  a  Call 
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to  ft  when  he  perfecuted  the  Chriftians,  whom  he  confidently 
thought  in  the  Wrong:  But  yet  it  was  he,  and  not  they,  whoi 
were  miftakcn.  Good  Men  are  Men  ftill,  liable  to  Miftakesy 
and  are  fome times  warmly  engaged  in  Errors,  which  they 
take  for  divine  Truths,  fhining  in  their  Minds  with  the  clear- 
eft  Light. 

§.13.  Light,  true  Light  in  the  Mind  is,  or 
can  be  nothing  elfe  but  the  Evidence  of  the  tight  iti  thi 
Truth  of  any  Proportion  ;  and  if  it  be  not  a  Mittd,  what. 
felf-evident  Propofition,  all  the  Light  it  has, 
or  can  have,  is  from  the  Clearnefs  and  Validity 
of  thofe  Proofs  upon  which  it  is  received.  To  talk  of  any  o^ 
ther  Light  in  the  Underftanding,  is  to  put  our  felves  in  the 
Dark,  or  in  the  Power  of  the  Prince  of  Darknefs,  and  by  our 
own  Confent,  to  give  our  felves  up  to  Delufion,-  to  believe 
a  Lie :  For  if  Strength  of  Perfuafion  be  the  Light  which 
mull  guide  us,  I  ask  how  (hall  any  one  diftinguifh  between 
the  Delufions  of  Satan,  and  the  Infpirations  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft?  He  can  transform  himfelf  into  an  Angel  of  Light* 
And  they  who  are  led  by  this  Son  of  the  Morning,  are  as 
fully  fatisfied  of  the  Illumination,  1.  e.  are  as  ftrongly  per- 
fuaded  that  they  are  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  as 
any  one  who  is  fo  :  They  acquiefce  and  rejoice  in  it,  are 
acted  by  it ;  and  no  Body  can  be  more  fure,  nor  more  in 
the  right,  (if  their  own  ftrong  Belief  may  be  Judge)  than 
they. 

§.  14.  He  therefore  that  will  not  give  him- 
felf up  to  all  the  Extravagancies  of  Delufion  ReitelatioH 
and  Error,  mutt  bring  this  Guide  of  his  Light  muft  be  judged 
within  to  the  Tryal.  God,  when  he  makes  the  °f  h  ^aftn. 
Prophet,  does  not  unmake  the  Man  :  He  leaves 
all  his  Faculties  in  their  natural  State,  to  enable  him  to 
judge  of  his  Infpirations,  whether  they  be  of  divine  Original 
or  no.  When  he  illuminates  the  Mind  with  fupernatural 
Light,  he  does  not  extinguifh  that  which  is  natural.  If  he* 
would  have  us  afTent  to  the  Truth  of  any  Propofition,  he 
either  evidences  that  Truth  by  the  ufual  Method  of  natural 
Reafon,  or  elfe  makes  it  known  to  be  a  Truth,  which  he 
would  have  us  affent  to,  by  his  Authority,  and  convinces  us 
that  it  is  from  him,  by  fome  Marks  which  Reafon  cannot 
be  miftaken  in.  Reafon  muft  be  our  laft  Judge  and  Guide 
in  every  Thing.  I  do  not  mean,  that  we  muft  confult  Rea- 
fon, and  examine  whether  a  Propofition  revealed  from  God 
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can  be  made  out  by  natural  Principles ;  and  if  it  cannot,  that 
then  we  may  reject  it:  But  confult  it  we  mull,  and  by  it 
examine  whether  it  be  a  Revelation  from  God  or  no  :  And  if 
Reafon  finds  it  to  be  revealed  from  God,  Reafon  then  de- 
clares for  it,  as  much  as  for  any  other  Truth,  and  makes  it 
one  of  her  Dictates.  Every  Conceit  that  throughly  warms 
our  Fancies,  muft  pafs  for  an  Infpiration,  if  there  be  nothing 
but  the  Strength  of  our  Perfuafions,  whereby  to  judge  of 
our  Perfuafions.  If  Reafon  muft  not  examine  their  Truth 
by  fomething  extrinfical  to  the  Perfuafions  themfelves,  Infpi- 
rations  and  Delufions,  Truth  and  Falfhood,  will  have  the  fame 
Meafure,  and  will  not  be  pofiible  to  be  diftinguifhed. 

§.  15.  If  this  internal  Light,  or  any  Pro- 
Belief  no     pofition  which  under  that  Title  we  take  for 
Proof  of  Re-     infpired,    be  conformable  to  the  Principles  of 
velation.  Reafon,  or   to  the    Word  of  God,  which  is 

attefted  Revelation,  Reafon  warrants  it,  and 
we  may  fafely  receive  it  for  true,  and  be  guided  by  it  in  our 
Belief  and  Actions :  If  it  receive  no  Teftimony  nor  Evi- 
dence from  either  of  thefe  Rules,  we  cannot  take  it  for  a 
Revelation,  or  fo  much  as  for  true,  till  we  have  fome  other 
Mark  that  it  is  a  Revelation,  befides  our  believing  that  it 
is  fo.  Thus  we  fee  the  holy  Men  of  Old,  who  had  Reve- 
lations from  God,  had  fomething  elfe  befides  that  internal 
Light  of  Affurance  in  their  own  Minds,  to  tefti fy  to  them 
that  it  was  from  God.  They  were  not  left  to  their  own  Per- 
fuafions alone,  that  thofe  Perfuafions  were  from  God,  but 
bad  outward  Signs  to  convince  'em  of  the  Author  of  thofe 
Revelations.  And  when  they  were  to  convince  others,  they 
had  a  Power  given  'em  to  juftify  the  Truth  of  their  Com- 
milfion  from  Heaven  ;  and  by  vifible  Signs  to  aflert  the 
divine  Authority  of  a  Meffage  they  were  fent  with.  Mofes  faw 
theBufh  burn  without  being  confumed,  and  heard  a  Voice  out  of 
it.  This  was  fomething  befides  finding  an  Impulfe  upon  his 
Mind  to  go  to  Pharaoh^  that  he  might  bring  his  Brethren 
out  of  Egypt ;  and  yet  he  thought  not  this  enough  to  au- 
thorize him  to  go  with  that  Meflage,  till  God  by  another 
Miracle  of  his  Rod  turned  into  a  Serpent,  had  affured  him  of 
a  Power  to  teffify  his  Million  by  the  fame  Miracle  repeated 
before  'em  whom  he  was  fent  to.  Gideon  was  fent  by  an  Angel 
to  deliver  Ifrael  from  the  Midlanitesx  and  yet  he  defired  a 
Sign  to  convince  him,  that  this  Commifiion  was  from  God. 
Thefe,  and  feveral  the  like  Inftances  to  be  found  among  the 
Prophets  of  Old,  are  enough  tQ  fhew,  that   they  thought 
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not  an  inward  Seeing  or  Perfuafion  of  their  own  Minds,  with- 
out any  other  Proof,  a  fufficient  Evidence  that  it  was  from 
God,  though  the  Scripture  does  not  every  where  mention 
their  demanding  or  having  fuch  Proofs. 

§.  1 6.  In  what  I  have  faid,  I  am  far  for  denying  that 
God  can,  or  doth  fometimes  enlighten  Mens  Minds  in  the  ap- 
prehending of  certain  Truths,  or  excite  them  to  good  Actions, 
by  the  immediate  Influence  and  Aililtance  of  his  holy  Spirit, 
without  any  extraordinary  Signs  accompanying  it.  But  in 
fuch  Cafes  too  we  have  Reafon  and  the  Scripture,  unerring 
Rules  to. know  whether  it  be  from  God  or  no.  "Where  the 
Truth  embraced  is  confonant  to  the  Revelation  in  the  writ- 
ten Word  of  God,  or  the  Action  conformable  to  the  Dictates 
of  right  Reafon,  or  holy  Writ,  we  may  be  aiTured  that  we 
r.m  no  risk  in  entertaining  it  as  fuch  ;  becaufe  tho'  perhaps 
it  be  not  an  immediate  Revelation  from  God,  extraordinarily 
operating  on  our  Minds,  yet  we  are  fure  it  is  warranted  by 
that  Revelation  which  he  has  given  us  of  Truth.  But  it 
is  not  the  Strength  of  our  private  Perfuafion  within  our 
felves,  that  can  warrant  it  to  be  a  Light  or  Motion  from  Hea- 
ven ;  nothing  can  do  that,  but  the  written  Word  of  God 
without  us,  or  that  Standard  of  Reafon  which  is  common  to 
us  with  all  Men.  Where  Reafon  or  Scripture  is  exprefs 
for  any  Opinion  or  Action,  we  may  receive  it  as  of  Divine 
Authority ;  but  'tis  not  the  Strength  of  our  own  Perfuafions 
which  can  by  it  felf  give  it  that  Stamp.  The  Bent  of  our 
own  Minds  may  favour  it  as  much  as  we  pleafe;  that  may 
fhew  it  to  be  a  Fondling  of  our  own,  but  will  by  no  Means 
prove  it  to  be  an  Offspring  of  Heaven,  and  of  Divine  Original, 


CHAP.     XX. 

Of  wrong  Affenty  or  Error, 

§•  1  •  FC  Nowledge  being  to  be    had  only  of 

■*-*■  vifible  certain  Truth,  Error  is   not  Caufes    of 

a  Fault  of  our  Knowledge,  but  a  Miftake  of    Error. 
our  Judgment,  giving  AHent  to  that  which  is 
not  true. 

But  if  AfTent  be  grounded  on  Likelihood,  if  the  proper 
Object  and  Motive  of  our  AHent  be  Probability,  and  that 
Probability  confifts  in  what   is  laid  down  in  the  foregoing 
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Chapters.,  it  will  be  demanded,  how  Men  come  to  give  their 
Affencs  contrary  to  Probability.  For  there  is  nothing  mora 
common  than  Contrariety  of  Opinions  ;  nothing  more  ob- 
vious, than  that  one  Man  wholly  disbelieves  what  another 
only  doubts  of,  and  a  third  ftedfaftly  believes,  and  firmly  ad- 
heres to.  The  Reafons  whereof,  tho'  they  may  be  very 
various,  yet,  I  fuppofe,  may  be  all  reduced  to  theie  four. 

1.  Want  of  Proofs. 

2.  Want  of  Ability  to  ufe  them. 

3.  Want  of  Will  to  ufe  them. 

4.  Wrong  Meafures  of  Probability. 

§.  2.  Firfi,  By  Want  of  Proofs,   I  do  not 
Firft,  Want     mean  only  the  Want  of  thofe  Proofs  which 
tf Proof.  are  no  where   extant,  and  fo  are  no  where 

to  be  had  ;  but  the  Want  even  of  thofe 
Proofs  which  are  in  being,  or  might  be  procured.  And  thus 
Men  want  Proofs,  who  have  not  the  Convenience  or  Oppor- 
tunity to  make  Experiments  and  Obfervations  themfelves, 
tending  to  the  Proof  of  any  Propofition  ;  nor  likewife  the 
Convenience  to  enquire  into,  and  collect  the  Teftimonies  of 
others :  And  in  this  State  are  the  greateft  Part  of  Mankind, 
who  are  given  up  to  Labour,  and  enflaved  to  the  Neceffity  of 
their  mean  Condition,  whofe  Lives  are  worn  out  only  in  the 
Provifions  for  Living.  Thefe  Mens  Opportunity  of  Know- 
ledge and  Enquiry,  are  commonly  as  narrow  as  their  For- 
tunes, and  their  Underftandings  are  but  little  inftructed,  when 
all  their  whole  Time  and  Pains  is  laid  out  to  ftill  the  Croaking 
of  their  own  Bellies,  or  the  Cries  of  their  Children.  'Tis; 
not  to  be  expefted,  that  a  Man  who  drudges  on,  all  his  Life, 
in  a  laborious  Trade,  mould  be  more  knowing  in  the  Varie- 
ty of  Things  done  in  the  World,  than  a  Pack-Horfe  who  is 
driven  conftantly  forwards  and  backwards  in  a  narrow  Lane, 
and  dirty  Road,  only  to  Market,  fhould  be  skilled  in  the 
Geography  of  the  Country.  Nor  is  it  at  all  more  poflible, 
that  he  who  wants  Leifure,  Books  and  Languages,  and  the 
Opportunity  of  converfing  with  Variety  of  Men,  mould  be 
in  a  Condition  to  collect  thofe  Teftimonies  and  Obfervations 
which  are  in  being,  and  are  neceflary  to  make  out  many,  nay, 
moft  of  the  Proportions,  that  in  the  Societies  of  Men,  are 
judged  of  the  greateft  Moment ;  or  to  find  out  Grounds  of 
Aflurance  fo  great,  as  the  Belief  of  the  Points  he  would 
build  on  them,  is  thought  necefiary.  So  that  a  great  part  of 
Mankind  are,  by  the  natural  and  unalterable  State  of  Things  . 
in  this  World,  and  the  Constitution,  of  human  Affairs,  un- 
avoidably 
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avoidably  given  over  to  invincible  Ignorance  of  thofe  Proofs 
on  which  others  build,  and  which  are  necefTary  to  eftablifh 
thofe  Opinions ;  the  greateft  part  of  Men,  having  much  to  do 
to  get  the  Means  of  Living,  are  not  in  a  Condition  to  look 
after  thofe  of  learned  and  laborious  Enquiries. 

§.  3 .  What  fhall  we  fay  then  ?  Are  the 
greateft  Part  of  Mankind,  by  the  neceflity  of  Oh].  What 
their  Condition,  fubjefted  to  unavoidable  Ig-  Jbali  become  of 
norance  in  thofe  Things  which  are  of  greateft  tbofe  who 
Importance  to  them  ?  (for  of  thofe  'tis  obvious  want  *bemy 
to  enquire.)  Have  the  Bulk  of  Mankind  no  offered. 
other  Guide,  but  Accident  and  blind  Chance, 
to  conduct  them  to  their  Happinefs  or  Mifery?  Are  the 
current  Opinions,  and  licenfed  Guides  of  every  Country, 
fufEcient  Evidence  and  Security  to  every  Man,  to  venture  his 
greateft  Concernments  on ;  nay,  his  everlafting  Happinefs 
or  Mifery  ?  Or  can  thofe  be  the  certain  and  infallible 
Oracles  and  Standards  of  Truth,  which  teach  one  thing  in 
Chrijlendoni)  and  another  in  Turky  ?  Or  fhall  a  poor  Coun- 
tryman be  eternally  happy,  for  having  the  Chance  to  be 
born  in  Italy  ;  or  a  Day-Labourer  be  unavoidably  loft,  be- 
caufe  he  had  the  ill  Luck  to  be  born  in  England?  How 
ready  fome  Men  may  be  to  fay  fome  of  thefe  Things,  I  will 
not  here  examine ;  but  this  I  am  fure,  that  Men  muft  allow 
one  or  other  of  thefe  to  be  true,  (let  them  chufe  which  they 
pleafe)  or  elfe  grant,  that  God  has  furnifhed  Men  with  Fa- 
culties fufEcient  to  direct  them  in  the  Way  they  fhould  take, 
if  they  will  but  ferioufly  employ  them  that  way,  when 
their  ordinary  Vocations  allow  them  the  Leifure.  No  Man  is 
fo  wholly  taken  up  with  the  Attendance  on  the  Means  of 
Living,  as  to  have  no  fpare  Time  at  all  to  think  of  his  Soul, 
and  inform  himfelf  in  Matters  of  Religion.  Were  Men  as  in- 
tent upon  this,  as  they  are  on  Things  of  lower  Concernment, 
there  are  none  fo  inflaved  to  the  Neceflities  of  Life,  who 
might  not  find  many  Vacancies  that  might  bo-Jiusbanded  to 
this  Advantage  of  their  Knowledge. 

§.  4.   Befides  thofe  whofe  Improvements  and 
Informations  are  ftraitened  by  the  Narrownefs         "People  bin* 
of  their  Fortunes,  there  are  others,  whofe  Large-     dered  from 
nefs  of  Fortune  would  plentifully  enough  fup-     faquiry. 
ply  Books,  and  other  Requisites  for  clearing  of 
Doubts,  and  difcovering  of  Truth  ;  but  they  are  cccp'd  in  clofe^ 
by  the  Law:  of  their  Countries,  and  the  ftrift  Guards  of  thofe 
whofe  Intereft  it  is  to  keep  them  ignorant,  left,  knowing  more, 
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they  fhould  believe  the  lefs  in  them.  Thefe  are  as  far,  nay, 
farther  from  the  Liberty  and  Opportunities  of  a  fair  En- 
quiry, than  thofe  poor  and  wretched  Labourers  we  before 
.fpoke  of;  and  however  they  may  feem  high  and  great,  are 
confined  to  Narrovvnefs  of  Thought,  and  enflaved  in  that 
which  fhould  be  the  freed  part  of  Alan,  their  Underflandings. 
.This  is  generally  the  Cafe  of  all  thofe  who  live  in  Places  where 
•  Care  is  taken  to  propagate  Truth  without  Knowledge,  where 
Men  are  forced,  at  a  Venture,  to  be  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Country,  and  mult  therefore  fwallow  down  Opinions.,  as  filly 
People  do  Empiricks  Pills,  without  knowing  what  they  are 
made  of,  or  how  they  will  work,  and  have  nothing  to  do,  but 
jbelieve  that  they  will  do  the  Cure ;  but  in  this,  are  much 
"more  miferable  than  they,  in  that  they  are  not  at  Liberty  tp 
refufe  fwallowing  what  perhaps  they  had  rather  Jet  alone,  or 
to  chufe  the  Phyfician  to  whofe  Conduct  they  would  truil 
themfelves. 

§.  5.  Secondly,  Thofe  who  zvant  Skill  to  ufe 
2dly,  Waz.t     thofe  Evidences  they  have  of  Probabilities,  who 
ef  Skill  to  pfe     cannot  carry  a  Train  of  Confequences  in  their 
'them.  Heads,  nor  weigh  exactly  the  Preponderancy 

of  contrary  Proofs  and  Teflimonies,  making 
every  Circumftance  its  due  Allowance,  may  be  eafily  mifled 
to  alTent  to  Pofitions  that  are  not  probable.  There  are  fome 
Men  of  one,  fome  but  of  two  Syllogifms,  and  no  more;  and 
others  that  can  but  advance  one  Step  farther.  Thefe  cannot 
always  difcern  that  fide  on  which  the  flrongeft  Proofs  lie,  canT 
not  conftantly  follow  that  which  in  it  felf  is  the  more  probable 
Opinion.  Now  that  there  is  fuch  a  Difference  between  Men, 
in  refpe£t  of  their  Underflandings,  I  think  no  Body,  who 
has  had  any  Converfation  with  his  Neighbours,  will  queftion, 
though  he  never  was  at  TVeJlminfler-Eiall,  or  the  Exchange^ 
on  the  one  Hand  ;  nor  at  Alms-Houfes,  or  Bedlam,  on  the 
other :  Which  great  Difference  in  Mens  Intellectuals,  whe- 
ther it  rifes  from  any  Defect:  in  the  Organs  of  the  Body,  parti- 
cularly adapted  to  Thinking;  or  in  the  Dulnefs  or  Untracta- 
blenefs  of  thofe  Faculties,  for  want  of  Ufe  ;  or,  as  fome  think, 
jn  t'je  natural  Differences  of  Mens  Spuls  themfelves  ;  or 
fome,  or  all  of  thefe  together,  it  matters  not  here  to  examine : 
Only  this  is  evident,  that  there  is  a  Difference  of  Degrees  in 
Mens  Underflandings,  Apprehenfions  and  Reafonings,  to  fo 
great  a  Latitude,  that  one  may,  without  doing  Injury  to  Man- 
kind, affirm,  that  there  is  a  greater  Diflance  between  fome 
Men,  and  others,  in  this  refpeft,  than  between  fojne  Men, 

and, 
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and  fome  Beafts.  But  how  this  comes  about,  is  a  Speculation, 
though  of  great  Confequence,  yet  not  necefiary  to  our  prefent 
Purpofe. 

§.  6.  Thirdly,  There  are  another  Sort  of 
People  that  want  Proofs,  not  becaufe  they  are  3^/y,  Want 
out  of  their  Reach,  but  becaufe  they  will  not  ofWilltouf$ 
ufe  them  \  who,  though  they  have  Riches  and  tbem. 
Leifure  enough,  and  want  neither  Parts  nor 
other  Helps,  are  yet  never  the  better  for  them.  Their  hot 
Purfuit  of  Pleafure,  or  conftant  Drudgery  in  Bufinefs,  enga- 
ges fome  Mens  Thoughts  elfewhere  ;  Lazinefs  and  Ofcitancy 
in  general,  or  a  particular  Averfion  for  Books,  Study,  and 
Meditation,  keep  others  from  any  ferious  Thoughts  at  all  ; 
and  fome  out  of  Fear,  that  an  impartial  Enquiry  would  not 
favour  thofe  Opinions  which  beff.  fuit  their  Prejudices,  Lives 
and  Defigns,  cdntent  themfelves  without  Examination,  to 
take  upon  Truft,  what  they  find  convenient,  and  in  Fafhion. 
Thus  molt  Men,  even  of  thofe  that  might  do  otherwife,  pals 
their  Lives  without  an  Acquaintance  with,  much  lefs  a, 
rational  Aflent  to  Probabilities  they  are  concerned  to  know, 
though  they  lie  fo  much  within  their  View,  that  to  be  con- 
vinced of  them  they  need  but  turn  their  Eyes  that  Way. 
But  we  know  fome  Men  will  not  read  a  Letter,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  bring  ill  News  ;  and  many  Men  forbear  to  caft  up 
their  Accompts,  or  fo  much  as  think  upon  their  Eftates,  who 
have  Reafon  to  fear  their  Affairs  are  in  no  very  good  Pofture. 
How  Men,  whofe  plentiful  Fortunes  allow  them  Leiibfe  to 
improve  their  Underitandings,  can  fatisfy  themfelves  with  a 
lazy  Ignorance,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  methinks  they  have  a  low 
Opinion  of  their  Souls,  who  lay  out  all  their  Incomes  in 
Provifions  for  the  Body,  and  employ  none  of  it  to  procure 
the  Means  and  Helps  of  Knowledge  ;  who  take  great  Care  to 
appear  always  in  a  neat  and  fplendid  Outfide,  and  would 
think  themfelves  miferable  in  coarfe  Cloaths,  or  a  patched 
Coat,  and  yet  contentedly  fuffer  their  Minds  to  appear  abroad 
in  a  pie-bald  Livery  of  coarfe  Patches,  and  borrowed  Shreds, 
fuch  as  it  has  plea  fed  Chance,  or  their  Country  Taylor,  (1 
mean  the  common  Opinion  of  thofe  they  have  converged 
with)  to  cloath  them  in.  I  will  not  here  mention  how  un- 
reafonable  this  is  for  hlen  that  ever  think  of  a  future  State, 
and  their  Concernment  in  it,  which  no  rational  Man  can  avoid 
to  do  fometimes ;  nor  (hall  I  take  Notice  what  a  Shame  and 
Confufion  it  is,  to  fhe  greateft  Contemners  of  Knowledge, 
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to  be  found  ignorant  in  Things  they  are  concerned  to  know. 
But  this,  at  leaft,  is  worth  the  Confideration  of  thofe  who 
call  themfelves  Gentlemen,  That  however  they  may  think 
Credit,  Refpedt,  Power  and  Authority  the  Concomitants  of 
their '  Birth  and  Fortune,  yet  they  will  find  all  thefe  ftill 
carried  away  from  them  by  Men  of  lower  Condition,  who 
furpafs  them  in  Knowledge.  They  who  are  blind  will  al- 
ways be  led  by  thofe  that  fee,  or  elfe  fall  into  the  Ditch  : 
And  he  is  certainly  the  moft  fubje£led,  the  moft  enflaved, 
who  is  fo  in  his  Underitanding.  In  the  foregoing  Inftances, 
fome  of  the  Caufcs  have  been  fhewn  of  wrong  Affent,  and 
how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  probable  Doctrines  are  not  always 
received  with  an  AlTcnt  proportionable  to  the  Reafons  which 
are  to  be  had  for  their  Probability  :  But  hitherto  we  have 
confidered  only  fuch  Probabilities,  whofe  Proofs  do  exift,  but 
do  not  appear  to  him  that  embraces  the  Error. 

, .    w  §.  7.   Fourthly ,  There  remains  yet  the  laft 

\m  ,rL.M.  „f  Sort,  who,  even  where  the  real  Probabilities 
Meajures   oj  »  >  . 

Probability',  appear,  and  are  plainly  laid  before  them,  do 
whereof,  not  admit  of  the  Conviction,  nor  yield  unto 

manifefr.  Reafons,  but  do  either  \7^ynv,  fuf- 
pend  their  AfTent,  or  give  it  to  the  lefs  probable  Opinion. 
And  to  this  Danger  are  thofe  expofed,  who  have  taken  up 
wrong  Meafures  of  Probability,  which  are, 

1 .  PrcpGjitions  that  are  not  in  themfelves  certain  and  evident  y 

but  doubtful  andfalfe,  taken  up  for  Principles, 
z.  Received  Hypothejes. 

3.  Predominant  Pajjions  or  Inclinations. 

4.  Authority. 

§.  8.  Fir/i,  The  firil  and  firmeft  Ground  of 
Fir/7,  Doubt-     Probability,  is  the  Conformity  any  Thing  has 
ful  Propojitt-     to  our  own  Knowledge  ;  efpecially  that  Part  of 
ens  taken  for     our  Knowledge  which  we  have  embraced,  and 
principles.         continue  to    look   on    as   Principles.     Thefe 
have  fo  great  an  Influence  upon  our  Opinions, 
that  'tis  ufually  by   them  we  judge  of  Truth,  and  meafure 
Probability  to  that   Degree,  that  what  is  inconfiftent  with 
our  Principles,  is  fo  far  from  pafiing  for  probable  with  us, 
that  it  will  not  be  allow'd  pollible.     The  Reverence  born 
to  thefe  Principles,  is  fo  great,  and  their  Authority  fo  para- 
mount to  all  other,  that  the  Teftimony  not  only  of  other 

Men, 
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Men,  but  the  Evidence  of  our  own  Senfes  are  often  rejected, 
when  they  offer  to  vouch  any  Thing  contrary  to  thefe  efta- 
blifhed  Rules.  How  much  the  Doctrine  of  innate  Principles, 
and  that  Principles  are  not  to  be  proved  or  queftioned,  has 
contributed  to  this,  I  will  not  here  examine.  This  I  readily 
grant,  that  one  Truth  cannot  contradict  another  ;  but  withal 
I  take  Leave  alfo  to  fay,  that  every  one  ought  very  carefully 
to  beware  what  he  admits  for  a  Principle,  to  examine  it 
ftrictly,  and  fee  whether  he  certainly  knows  it  to  be  true  of 
it  felf  by  its  own  Evidence,  or  whether  he  does  only  with  Af- 
furance  believe  it  to  be  fo,  upon  the  Authority  of  others :  For 
he  hath  a  ftrong  Byafs  put  into  his  Underftanding,  which  will 
unavoidably  mifguide  his  AfTent,  who  hath  imbibed  wrong 
Principles,  and  has  blindly  given  himfelf  up  to  the  Authority 
of  any  Opinion  in  it  felf  not  evidently  true. 

§.  9.  There  is  nothing  more  ordinary,  than  that  Children 
fhould  receive  into  their  Minds  Proportions  (eipecially  about 
Matters  of  Religion)  from  their  Parents,  Nurfcs,  or  thofe 
about  them  ;  which  being  infinuated  into  their  unwary,  as  well 
as  unbiaffed  Underftandings,  and  fattened  by  Degrees,  are  at 
laft  (equally,  whether  true  or  falfe)  riveted  there,  by  long 
Cuftom  and  Education,  beyond  all  PofTibility  of  being  pulled 
out  again.  For  Men,  when  they  are  grown  up,  reflecfino- 
upon  their  Opinions,  and  finding  thofe  of  this  Sort  to  be  as 
antient  in  their  Minds  as  their  very  Memories,  not  having 
obferved  their  early  Jnfinuation,  nor  by  what  Means  they 
got  them,  they  are  apt  to  reverence  them  as  facred  Things, 
and  not  to  fufFer  them  to  be  prophaned,  touched  or  quefti- 
oned :  They  look  on  them  as  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
fet  up  in  their  Minds  immediately  by  G  O  D  himfelf,  to 
be  the  great  and  unerring  Deciders  of  Truth  and  Falfhood, 
and  the  Judges  to  which  they  are  to  appeal  in  all  manner  of 
Controverfies. 

$.  10.  This  Opinion  of  his  Principles  (let  them  be  what 
they  will)  being  once  eftablijhed  in  any  one's  Mind,  it  is  eafy 
to  be  imagined,  what  reception  any  Proportion  fhall  find> 
how  clearly  foever  proved,  that  fhall  invalidate  their  Autho- 
rity, or  at  all  thwart  with  thefe  internal  Oracles  :  Whereas, 
the  groffeft  Abfurdities  and  Improbabilities,  being  but  agree- 
able to  fuch  Principles,  go  down  glibly,  and  are  eafily  di- 
gefted.  The  great  Obftinacy  that  is  to  be  found  in  Men  firm- 
ly believing  quite  contrary  Opinions,  though  many  times 
equally  abfurd  in  the  various  Religions  of  Mankind,  are  as 

evident 
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evident  a  Proof,  as  they  are  an  unavoidable  Confequence  of 
this  Way  of  Reafoning  from  received  traditional  Principles. 
So  that  Men  will  disbelieve  their  own  Eyes,  renounce  the  Evi- 
dence of  their  Scnfes,  and  give  their  own  Experience  the  Lye, 
rather  than  admit  of  any  Thing  difagreeing  with  thefe  facred 
Tenets.  Take  an  intelligent  Romaniji,  that  from  the  very 
firft  dawning  of  any  Notions  in  his  Underftanding,  hath  had 
this  Principle  conftantly  inculcated,  viz.  That  he  muft  believe 
as  the  Church  (/'.  e.  thofe  of  his  Communion)  believes,  or  that 
the  Pope  is  infallible ;  and  this  he  never  fo  much  as  heard 
queftioned,  till  at  P'orty  or  Fifty  Years  old  he  met  with  one  of 
other  Principles ;  How  is  he  prepared  eafily  to  fwallow,  not 
only  againft  all  Probability,  but  even  the  clear  Evidence  of  his 
Senfes,  the  Doctrine  of  Tranfubjiantiation  ?  This  Principle  has 
fuch  an  Influence  on  his  Mind,  that  he  will  believe  that  to  be 
Flefh,  which  he  fees  to  be  Bread.  And  what  way  will  you; 
take  to  convince  a  Man  of  any  improbable  Opinion  he  holds, 
who,  with  fome  Philofophers,  hath  laid  down  this  as  a  Foun- 
dation of  Reafoning,  That  he  muft  believe  his  Reafon  (for  fo 
Men  properly  call  Arguments  drawn  from  their  Principles ) 
againft  his  Senfes?  Let  an  Entbujiaji  be  principled  that  he 
or  his  Teacher  is  infpired,  and  acted  by  an  immediate  Com- 
munication of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  you  in  vain  bring  the 
Evidence  of  clear  Reafons  againft  his  Doctrine.  Whoever 
therefore  have  imbibed  wrong  Principles,  are  not,  in  Things 
inconfiftent  with  thefe  Principles,  to  be  moved  by  the  moll 
apparent  and  convincing  Probabilities,  till  they  are  fo  candid 
and  ingenuous  to  themfelves,  as  to  be  perfuaded  to  examine 
even  thofe  very  Principles,  which  many  never  fuffer  them-? 
felves  to  do. 

„        , ,  §.  1 1 .  Secondly,    Next  to   thefe,    are  Men 

P     '    dAv-     wn°fe  Understandings  are  call  into  a  Mold,  and 
totbefes.  fafhioned  juft  to  the  Size  of  a  received  Hypo- 

thecs. The  Difference  between  thefe  and  the 
former,  is,  that  they  will  admit  of  Matter  of  Fact,  and 
agree  with  Diilenters  in  that ;  but  differ  only  in  affigning  of 
Reafons,  and  explaining  the  Manner  of  Operation.  Thefe 
are  not  at  that  open  Defiance  with  their  Senies,  with  the  for- 
mer ;  they  can  endure  to  hearken  to  their  Information  a  lit- 
tle more  patiently  ;  but  will  by  no  means  admit  of  their  Re- 
ports in  the  Explanation  of  Things  ;  nor  be  prevailed  on  by 
Probabilities,  which  would  convince  them,  that  Things  are 
not  brought  about  juft  aftsr  the  fame  Manner  that  they  have 

decreed 
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decreed   within   themfelves  that  they  are.     Would  it  not  be 
an  infufferable  Thing,  for  a  learned  ProfefTor,  and  that  which 
his  Scarlet  would  blufh  at,  to  have  his  Authority  of  Forty 
Years  ftanding,  wrought  ought  of  hard  Rock  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  no  final  1  Expence  of  Time  and  Candle,  and  confirmed 
by  general  Tradition,  and  a  reverend  Beard,  in  an  Inftant 
over-turned  by  an  upftart  Novelift  ?   Can  any  one  expect  that 
he  fhould  be  made  to  confefs,  That  what  he  taught  his  Scholars 
Thirty  Years  ago,  was  all  Error  and  Miftake ;  and  that  he 
fold  them  hard  Words  and  Ignorance  at  a  very  dear  Rate  ? 
What   Probabilities,   I  fay,  are  fufficient  to  prevail  in  fuch  a 
Cafe?  And  who  ever  by  the  moft  cogent  Arguments  will  be 
prevailed  with,  to  difrobe  himfelfat  once  of  all  his  old  Opini- 
ons, and  Pretences  to  Knowledge  and  Learning,  which  with 
hard  Study,  he  hath  all  his  Time  been  labouring  for  ;  and 
turn  himfelf  out  ftark  naked  in  Queft   afrefh  of  new  Noti- 
ons ?  All  the  Arguments  can  be  ufed,  will  be  as  little  able 
to  prevail,  as  the  Wind  did  with  the  Traveller,  to  part  with 
his  Cloak,  which  he  held  only  the  fafter.     To  this  of  wrong; 
Hypothefis,  may  be  redue'd  the  Errors,  that  may  be  occafioned 
by  a  true  Hypothefis,  or  right  Principles,  but  not  rightly  un- 
derftood.     There  is  nothing  more  familiar  than  this.     The 
Inftances  of  Men  contending  for  different  Opinions,  which 
they  all  derive  from  the  infallible  Truth  of  the  Scripture, 
are   an   undeniable   Proof  of  it.     All   that  call    themfelves 
Chriftians,  allow  the  Text  that  fays,  ixt-mvoeiT*,  to  carry  in 
it  the  Obligation  to  a  very   weighty  Duty.     But  yet  how- 
ever erroneous  will  one  of  their  Practices   be,  who  under- 
ftanding  nothing  but  the  French,  take  this  Rule  with  one 
Tranflation   to  be  repentez  vous,  repent :  or  with  the  other 
faitiez.  Penitence,  do  Penance. 

§.  iz.   Thirdly,    Probabilities,    which    crofs 
Mens  Appetites,  and  prevailing  Pajftons,  run  the         Thirdly, 
fame  Fate.  Let  never  fo  much  Probability  hang     Predominant 
on  one  fide  of  a  covetous  Man's  Reafoning,     Pajfivns- 
and  Money  on  the  other,  it  is  eafy  to  fore- 
fee  which  will  outweigh.     Earthly   Minds,  like  Mud- Walls, 
refift  the  ftrongeft  Batteries  ;  and  tho',  perhaps,  fometinfes  the 
Force  of  a  clear  Argument  may  make  fome  Impreflion,  yet 
they  nevcrthelefs  (land  firm,  keep  out  the  Enemy  Truth,  that 
would  captivate  or  difturb  them.     Tell  a  Man,  paffionatcly 
in  Love,  that  he  is  Jilted  ;  bring  a  fcore  of  WitnefTes  of  the 
Falfhood  of  his  Miftrefs,  'tis  ten  to  one  but  three  kind  Words 

of- 
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of  hers  fhall  invalidate  all  their  Teftimonies.  £hjod  volumusj 
facile  credimus  ;  what  fuits  our  Wijhes,  is  forward 'ly  believed  j 
is,  I  fuppofe,  what  every  one  hath  more  than  once  experi- 
mented ;  and  though  Men  cannot  always  openly  gainfay  or 
refift  the  Force  of  manifeft  Probabilities,  that  make  asainft 
them,  yet  yield  they  not  to  the  Argument ;  not  but  that  it  is 
the  Nature  of  the  Underftanding  conftantly  to  clofe  with  the 
more  probable  fide,  but  yet  a  Man  hath  a  Power  to  fufpend 
and  reftrain  its  Enquiries,  and  not  permit  a  full  and  fatisj 
factory  Examination,  as  far  as  the  Matter  in  Queftion  is 
capable,  and  will  bear  it  to  be  made.  Until  that  be  done, 
there  will  be  always  thefe  two  ways  left  of  evading  the  mojl 
apparent  Probabilities. 

§.13.  Fir/?,  That  the  Arguments  being  (as 

The  Means  for  the  moft  part  they  are)  brought  in  Words, 
tf  evading  there  may  be  a  Fallacy  latent  in  them  ;  and  the 
Probabilities:  Confcquences  being,  perhaps,  many  in  train,- 
frj?,  Suppofed  they  may  be  fome  of  thet»  incoherent.  There 
fallacy.  are  very  fevy  r);icourfes  rQ  mort>  clear,  and  con- 

fiftent,  to  which  moft  Men  may  not,  with  Satis- 
faction enough  to  themfelves,  raife  this  Doubt ;  and  from 
whole  Conviction  they  may  not,  without  Reproach  of  Difin- 
genuity  or  Unreafonablenefs,  fet  themfelves  free  v/ith  the  old 
Reply,  Non  perfuadebis,  etiamfi  perfuafcris  ;  though  I  cannot 
anfwer,  I  zvill  not  yield. 

§.  14.  Secondly,   Manifeft  Probabilities  may 

Secondly,  he  evaded,  and  the  Affent  with-held  upon  this 
Suppofed  Jr.  Suggeftion,  That  /  know  not  yet  all  that  may 
guments  for  be  faid  on  the  contrary  fde.  And  therefore, 
the  contrary.  though  I  be  beaten,  'tis  not  neceflary  I  fhould 
yield,  not  knowing  what  Forces  there  are  in 
Referve  behind.  This  is  a  Refuge  againft  Conviction,  fo 
open  and  fo  wide,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine,  when  a 
Man  is  quite  out  of  the  Verge  of  it. 

§.15.  But  yet  there  is  fome  End  of  it,  and  a 

What  Pro-  Man  having  carefully  enquired  into  all  the 
labilities  de- .  Grounds  of  Probability  and  Unlikelinefs,  done 
tef/ring  n's  utm°ft  t0  inform  himfelf  in  all  Particulars 

"dlen  •  fairly,  and  call  up  the  Sum  total  on  both  fides, 

may  in  moft  Cafes  come  to  acknowledge,  upon 
the  whole  Matter,  on  which  fide  the  Probability  refts ;  where- 
in fome  Proofs  .in  Matter  of  Reafon,  being  Suppofitions  upon 
univerfal  Experience,  are  fo  cogent  and  clear,  and  fome 
Teftimonies   in  Matter  of  Fact  fo  univerfal,  that  he  cannot 

refufe 
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refUfe  his  AfTent.  So  that,  I  think,  wc  may  conclude,  that  in 
Proportions,  where  though  the  Proofs  in  view  arc  of  moft 
Moment,  yet  there  are  fufficient  Grounds  to  fufpedt,  that  there 
is  either  Fallacy  in  Words,  or  certain  Proofs,  as  confiderable, 
to  be  produced  on  the  contrary  Side,  there  AfTent,  Sufpenfe, 
or  Diflent,  are  often  voluntary  Actions  :  But  where  the  Proofs 
are  fuch  as  make  it  highly  probable,  and  there  is  not  fuffi- 
cient Ground  to  fufpect  that  there  is  either  Fallacy  of  Woid-, 
(which  fober  and  ferious  Confideration  may  difcover)  nor 
equally  valid  Proof  yet  undifcovered  latent  on  the  other  Side, 
(which  alfo  the  Nature  of  the  Thing,  may,  in  fome  Cafes, 
make  plain  to  a  confiderate  Man)  there,  I  think,  a  Man 
who  has  weighed  them,  can  fcarce  rcfufe  his  Ajfent  to  the 
fide  on  which  the  greater  Probability  appears.  Whether  it 
be  probable,  that  a  promifcuous  J  umble  of  Printing  Letters 
fhould  often  fall  into  a  Method  and  Order,  which  mould 
{tamp  on  a  Paper  a  coherent  Difcourfe  ;  or  that  a  blind  fortui- 
tous Concourfe  of  Atoms,  not  guided  by  an  Underftandino- 
Agent,  fhould  frequently  conftitute  the  Bodies  of  any  Species 
of  Animals:  In  thefe  and  the  like  Cafes,  I  think,  no  Bodv 
that  confiders  them,  can  be  one  jot  at  a  ftand,  which  Side  to 
take,  nor  at  all  waver  in  his  AfTent.  Lajily,  When  there  can 
be  no  Suppofition,  (the  Thing  in  its  own  Nature  indifferent 
and  wholly  depending  upon  the  Teftimony  of  Witnefles)  that 
there  is  as  fair  Teftimony  againft,  as  for  the  Matter  of  Fail 
attefted  ;  which  by  Enquiry  is  to  be  learned,  v.  g.  whether 
there  was  1700  Years  agone  fuch  a  Man  at  Rome  as  Julius 
Cafar :  In  all  fuch  Cafes  I  fay,  I  think  it  is  not  in  any  rati- 
onal Man's  Power  to  refufe  his  Aflent ;  but  that  it  neceflari- 
ly  follows,  and  clofes  with  fuch  Probabilities.  In  other  lefs 
clear  Cafes,  I  think  it  is  in  a  Man's  Power  to  fufpend  his  AfTent  - 
and  perhaps,  content  himfelf  with  the  Proofs  he  has,  if  they 
favour  the  Opinion  that  fuits  with  his  Inclination  or  Intereft 
and  fo  ftop  from  farther  Search.  But  that  a  Man  mould 
afford  his  AfTent  to  that  fide,  on  which  the  lefs  Probability 
appears  to  him,  feems  to  me  utterly  impracticable,  and  as 
impoffible,  as  it  is  to  believe  the  fame  Thing  probable  and 
improbable  at  the  fame  time. 

§.  1 6.  As  Knowledge  is  no  more  arbitrary 
than  Perception ;   fo,  I   think,    Affent  is  no      .  Whereit  « 

more  in  our  Power  than  Knowledge.     When     ["  /"/   T*r 
a  c  tj  to  fufpend  it. 

the  Agreement  of  any  two  Ideas  appears  to  our 

Minds,  whether  immediately,  or  by  the  Affiftance  of  Rea- 
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fon,  I  can  no  more  refufe  to  perceive,  no  more  avoid  know- 
ing it,  than  I  can  avoid  feeing  thofe  Objects  which  I  turri 
my  Eyes  to,  and  look  on  in  Day-light:  And  what,  upon 
full  Examination,  I  rind  the  moft  probable,  I  cannot  deny 
my  Aflent  to.  But  though  we  cannot  hinder  our  Knowledge* 
where  the  Agreement  is  once  perceived ;  nor  our  Aflentj 
where  the  Probability  manifeftly  appears  upon  due  Confide- 
ration  of  all  the  Meafures  of  it  ;  yet  we  can  binder  both 
Knowledge  and  Ajfait,  by  flopping  our  Enquiry,  and  not 
employing  our  Faculties  in  the  Search  of  any  Truth.  If  it 
tverenot  fo>  Ignorance,  Error,  or  Infidelity,  could  not  in  any 
Cafe  be  a  Fault.  Thus  in  fome  Cafes  we  can  prevent  or 
fufpend  our  Aflent :  But  can  a  Man,  verfed  in  modern  or 
antient  Hiftory,  doubt  whether  there  be  fuch  a  Place  as 
Rome,  or  whether  there  was  fuch  a  Man  as  Julius  Ccefar  ? 
Indeed  there  are  Millions  of  Truths,  that  a  Man  is  not,  or 
may  not  think  himfelf  concerned  to  know,  as  whether  our 
King  Richard  the  Third  was  Crook-back'd,  or  no  ;  or  whe- 
ther Roger  Bacon  was  a  Mathematician,  or  a  Magician.  In 
thefe  and  fuch  like  Cafes,  where  the  Aflent,  one  way  or 
other,  is  of  no  Importance  to  the  Intereft  of  any  one,  no 
Action,  no  Concernment  of  his  following,  or  depending  thereon, 
there  'tis  not  ftrange  that  the  Mind  mould  give  it  felf  up  to 
the  common  Opinion,  or  render  it  felf  to  the  firft  Comer. 
Thefe  and  the  like  Opinions,  are  of  fo  little  Weight  and 
Moment,  that,  like  Motes  in  the  Sun,  their  Tendencies  are 
very  rarely  taken  Notice  of.  They  are  there,  as  it  were,  by 
Chance,  and  the  Mind  lets  them  float  at  Liberty.  But  where 
the  Mind  judges  that  the  Propofition  has  Concernment  in  it ; 
where  the  Aflent  or  not  Aflenting  is  thought  to  draw  Confe- 
quences  of  Moment  after  it,  and  Good  or  Evil  to  depend  on 
chuflng  or  refufing  the  right  fide,  and  the  Mind  fets  it  felf 
ferioufly  to  enquire,  and  examine  the  Probability  ;  there,  I 
think,  it  is  not  in  our  Choice  to  take  which  fide  we  pleafe, 
if  manifeft,  odds  appear  on  either.  The  greater  Probability, 
I  think,  in  that  Cafe,  will  determine  the  Aflent  j  and  a  Man 
can  no  more  avoid  aflenting,  or  taking  it  to  be  true,  where 
he  perceives  the  greater  Probability,  than  he  can  avoid  know- 
ing it  to  be  true,  where  he  perceives  the  Agreement  or  Difa- 
greement  of  any  two  Ideas. 

If  this  be  fo,  the  Foundation  of  Error  will  lye  in  wrong 
Meafures  of  Probability  ;  as  the  Foundation  of  Vice  in  wrong 
Meafures  of  Good. 
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§.  1  7.   Fourthly,  The  fourth  and  laft  wrong 

M'eafure  of  Probability  I  fhall  take  Notice  of,         Fourthly, 

nnd  which   keeps  in  Ignorance  or  Error  more     Authority. 

People   than  all   the   other  together,    is    that 

which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  Chapter,  I  mean, 

the  giving   up  our  Affent    to  the   common   received  Opinions, 

either  of  our  Friends  or  Party,  Neighbourhood  or  Country. 

How  many  Men  have  no  other  Ground  for  their  Tenets,  than 

the   fuppofed  Honefty   or  Learning,  or  Number  of  thofe  of 

the  fame  Profeftion  ?   As  if  honeft  or  bookifh  Men  could  not 

err;  or  Truth    were  to  be  eftablifhcd  by   the  Vote  of  the 

Multitude ;  yet  this,  with  mod  Men,  ferves  the  Turn.    The 

Tenet   has  had   the   Atteflation   of  reverend    Antiquity ;    it 

comes  to  me  with  the  Paflport  of  former  Ages,  and  therefore 

I  am  fecure  in  the  Reception  I  give  it  ;  other  Men  have  been, 

and   are  of  the  fame   Opinion,  (for  that  is  all  is  faid)  and 

therefore  it  is  reafonable  for  me  to  embrace  it.     A  Man  may 

more  juftifiably   throw  up  Crofs  and  Pile  for  his  Opinions, 

than  take  them  up  by  fuch  Meafures.     All  Men  are  liable  to 

Error,  and  moil  Men  are,  in  many  Points,   by  Paffion  or  In- 

tereft,  under  Temptation  to  it.     If  we  could  but  fee  the  fecret 

Motives  that  influenced   the  Men  of  Name  and  Learning  in 

the  World,  and  the  Leaders  of  Parties,  we  fhould  not  always 

find,  that  it  was  the  embracing  of  Truth  for  its  own  Sake,  that 

made  them  efpoufe  the  Doctrines  they  owned  and  maintained. 

This  at  leaft   is  certain,  there  is  not  an  Opinion  fo  abfurd, 

which  a  Man  may  not  receive  upon  this  Ground.     There  is 

no  Error  to  be  named,  which  has  not  had  its  ProfefTors  ;  and 

a  Man  fhall  never  want  crooked  Paths  to  walk  in,  if  he  thinks 

that  he  is  in  the  right  Way,  wherever  he  has  the  Footiteps 

of  others  to  follow. 

§.  18.  But  notwithstanding  the  great  Noife 

is  made  in  the  World  about  Errors  and  Opi-     Men  not  in '  f° 

nions,  I  muft  do  Mankind  that  Right,  as  to  fay,     maV   Errors 
*ri  r  tut       •       n  1     "5  ls  ttr.avtn- 

lhere   are   nst  fo   many   Men  in   Errors,  and      ^  6 

wrong     Opinions,     as     is     commonly    fuppofed. 

Not  that  I  think  they  embrace  the  Truth ;  but  indeed  becaufe 

concerning  thole  Doctrines  they   keep  fuch  a  ftir  about  they 

have  no  Thought,  no  Opinion  at  all.     For  if  any  one  fhould 

a  little  catechize  the  greatefr.  part  of  the  Partizans  of  moft 

of  the  Setts  in  the  World,  he   would  not  find,  concerning 

thofe  Matters  they    are  fo  zealous  for,  that  they  have  any 
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Opinions  of  their  own  :  much  lefs  would  he  have  P.eafon  fo 
think,  that  they  took  them  upon  the  Examination  of  Argu- 
ments, and  Appearance  of  Probability.  They  are  refolved  to 
ftick  to  a  Party  that  Education  or  Intereft  has  engaged  them 
in;  and  there,  like  the  common  Soldiers  of  an  Aimy,  Jhew 
their  Courage  and  Warmth  as  their  Leaders  direct,  without 
ever  examining,  or  fo  much  as  knowing  the  Caule  they  con- 
tend for.  If  a  Man's  Life  {hews  that  he  has  no  ferious  Re- 
gard for  E,eligion  ;  for  what  Reafan  mould  we  think,  that 
he  beats  his  Head  about  the  Opinions  of  his  Church,  and 
troubles  himfelf  to  examine  the  Grounds  of  this  or  that 
Doctrine  ?  'Tis  enough  for  him  to  obey  his  Leaders,  to  have 
his  Hand  and  his  Tongue  ready  for  the  Support  of  the  com- 
mon Caufe,  and  thereby  approve  himfelf  to  thole  who  can 
give  him  Credit,  Preferment  or  Protection  in  that  Society. 
Thus  Men  become  Profefiors  of,  and  Combatants  for  thofe 
Opinions  they  were  never  convinced  of,  nor  Profelytcs  to  ; 
no,  nor  ever  had  fo  much  as  floating  in  their  Heads;  and  tho* 
one  cannot  fay  there  are  fewer  improbable  or  erroneous  Opi- 
nions in  the  World  than  there  are,  yet  this  is  certain,  there 
are  fewer  that  actually  aiient  to  them,  and  mifiake  them  for 
Truths,  than  is  imagined. 


CHAP.     XXL 

Of  the  Dh'ifon  of  the  Sciences. 

§.  1.  ALL  that  can  fall  within  the  Compafe 
Thee  Sorts.  •**■  of  Human  Underftanding  being  ei- 

ther, Firfit  The  Nature  of  Things,  as  they 
are  in  therrifelv.es,  their  Relations,  and  their  Manner  of 
Operation  :  Or,  Secondly,  That  which  Man  himfelf  ought 
\o  do,  as  a  rational  and  voluntary  Agent,  for  the  Attain" 
inentofany  End,  efpecially  Happinefs :  Or,  Thirdly,  The 
Ways  and  Means  whereby  the  Knowledge  of  both  the 
one  and  the  other  of  thefe  are  attained  and  communicated  : 
I  think.  Science  may  be  divided  properly  into  thefe  three 
Sorts. 
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§.  2.  Fir/1,  the  Knowledge  of  Things,  as 
they  are  in  their  own  proper  Beings,  their  Con-        Firft>  Phy« 
ilitutions,  Properties  and  Operations,  whereby  I     "ca> 
mean   not  only  Matter  and   Body,  but  Spirits 
alfo,  which  have  their  proper  Natures,    Conftitutions,  and 
Operations,  as  well  as  Bodies.     This,  in  a  little  more  en- 
larged Senfe  of  the  Word,   I  call  $j<nx.H,  or  natural  Pbilofopky* 
The  End  of  this  is  bare  fpeculative  Truth,  and   whatsoever 
can  afford  the  Mind  of  Man  any  fuch,  falls  under  this  Branch, 
whether  it  be  God  bimfelf,  Angels,  Spirits,    Bodies,  or  any 
of  their  Affections,  as  Number  and  Figure,  £&. 

§.3.  Secondly,  U^kukyi,  The  Skill  of  right 
applying   our  own  Powers  and   Actions,    for         Secondly, 
the   Attainment   of  Things  good   and  ufeful.     Practica. 
The  molt  confiderabie  under  this  Head,  is  E- 
tbicks,  which  is  the  feeking  out  thofe  Rules  and  Meafures  of 
human  Actions,  which  lead   to  Happinefs,  and  the  Means  to 
p-act  ,'e  them.     The  End  of  this  is  not  bare  Speculation,  and 
the  Knowledge  of  Truth  j  but  Right,  and  a  Conduct  fui table 
to  it. 

§.  4.  Thirdly,  The  third  Branch  may  be 
called  S»yMi«77*»,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Signs ,  the  Thirdly ,  £ij- 
molt  ufual  whereof  being  Words,  it  is  aptly  fuoww. 
enough  termed  alfo  Aoj/kj),  Logick;  the  Bulinefs 
whereof  is  to  confider  the  Nature  of  Signs  the  Mind  makes 
ufe  of  for  the  understanding  of  Things,  or  conveying  its 
Knowledge  to  others*  For  fince  the  Things  the  .Mind  con- 
templates are  none  of  them,  belides  it  {elf,  prefent  to  the 
Underftanding,  'tis  neceliary  that  fomething  elfe,  as  a  Sign 
or  Reprefentation  of  the  thing  it  confiders,  fhould  be  prefent 
to  it:  And  thefe  are  Ideas.  And  becaufe  the  Scene  of  Ideas 
that  makes  one  Man's  Thoughts,  cannot  be  laid  open  to  the 
immediate  View  of  another,  nor  laid  up  any  when.-  but  in  tie 
Memory,  a  no  very  fare  Repofitory  ;  therefore,  to  communi- 
cate our  Thoughts  to  one  another,  as  weil  as  record  them 
for  our  own  Ufe,  Signs  of  our  Ideas  are  alfo  neceliary.  Thofe 
which  Men  have  found  molt  convenient,  and  therefore  ge- 
nerally make  Ufe  of,  are  articulate  Sounds.  The  Conlide- 
ration  then  of  Ideas  and  Words*  as  the  great  Inftruments  of 
Knowledge,  makes  no  defpicable  part  of  their  Contempla- 
tion, who  would  take  a  View  of  Human  Knowledge  in  the 
whole  Extent  of  it.     And    perhaps  if  they   were  diftii 
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weighed,  and  duly  confidered,  they  would  afford  us  another 
Sort  of  Logick  and  Critick,  than  what  we  have  been  hither- 
to acquainted  with. 

§.  5.  This  feems  to  me  the  firfl  and  tncfl 
general^  as  well  as  natural  Dfaifon  of  the 
Objects  of  our  Underftanding.  For  a  Man  can 
employ  his  Thoughts  about  nothing,  but  either 
the  Contemplation  of  Things  themfelves,  for 
the  Difcovery  of  Truth,  or  about  the  Things 
in  his  own  Power,  which  are  his  own  Aftions,  for  the  At- 
tainment of  his  own  Ends ;  or  the  Signs  the  Mind  makes 
Ufe  of,  both  in  the  one  and  the  other,  and  the  right  order- 
ing of  them  for  its  clearer  Information.  All  which  three, 
•viz.  Things  as  they  are  in  themfelves  knowable  :  Attions  as 
they  depend  on  us,  in  order  to  Happinefs ;  and  the  right 
Ufe  of  Signs  in  order  to  Knowledge,  being  toto  Ccelo  different, 
they  feemed  %to  me  to  be  the  three  great  Provinces  of  the 
intellectual  World,  wholly  feparate  and  diftindfc  one  from 
another. 
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